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Art.  I.    Men  and  Things  in  1823.    A  Poem,  with  Notes.    By  James 
Shergold  Boone,  M.A.     HatcharcL     8vo.     1823. 

^EMPORA  mutantur^  &c.  has  been  quoted  through  many  an 
age,  and  will  be  repeated  for  ages  more.  Every  generation 
contributes  something  towards  the  proof  of  its  truth,  and  the 
variety  of  its  illustration.  Man  is  compounded  of  a  fixed  and  a 
flowing  quantity ;  the  principles  of  his  constitution  are  eternal 
as  the  heavens,  and  the  modes  of  their  development  not  less 
diversified  than  the  appearances  of  clouds  and  sunshine.  Nature 
always  makes  him  the  same,  and  events  always  make  him  differ- 
ent. Were  he  less  pliable  to  circumstances,  his  history  would 
be  monotonous ;  and  if  his  character  were  wholly  formed  by 
their  influence,  that  history  would  be  worth  no  more  than  a 
fairy  tale,  as  a  basis  of  our  reasonings  from  the  past  to  the 
future.  The  sameness  is  in  all  cases  much  greater  than  the 
diversity;  the  essentials  of  humanity  are  mightier  than  cUmate, 
education,  habit,  society,  government,  and  events ;  they  are  un- 
touched by  these  causes,  in  all  their  combinations,  and  con- 
tinually limit  their  results.  Still  a  sufficiently  extensive  sphere 
is  lefl  for  their  operation,  and  they  mould  the  rational  clay  into 
a  prodigious  number  of  distinguishable  mid  even  contrasted 
shapes.  We  are  disposed  to  enquire  what  they  are  doing  just 
now  with  us  and  our  contemporaries. 

When  Dr.  Brown  made  his  estimate  of  the  manners  and  princi- 
ples of  the  times,  about  three-fourths  of  a  century  since,  he  passed 
over  the  people  altogether,  as  of  no  consequence  in  the  investiga- 
tion. He  considered  them  as  "  a  brute  and  random  bolt,  or  a 
lifeless  ball  sleeping  in  the  cannon,"  and  requiring  "  some  superior 
intelligence  to  give  it  both  impulse  and  direction."  Here  our 
opening  quotation  comes  in  well ;  if  our  estimate  were  to  com- 
mence in  the  same  way,  Hamlet  would  be  again  left  out  of  his 
own  tragedy.    Nobody  would  think  of  such  an  omission  now,  or 
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dream  of  jumping  to  his  conclusion  over  the  nation's  head.  This 
mistake  in  Brown  arose  from  no  servile  motive.  He  loved  his 
country,  and  wrote  as  he  thought.  The  people  have  made  them- 
selves of  more  importance,  and  they  are  felt  and  acknowledged 
to  be  so,  bv  every  man  that  speaks,  or  writes,  upon  whatever 
subject.  The  manners  and  spirit  of  the  higher  classes  would  no 
longer  be  the  sole,  or  the  leading,  topics  of  a  dissertation  on  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  country.  They  are  reduced  to  their 
proper  dimensions.  They  have  their  chapter  in  the  volume 
along  with  others,  and  stand  in  the  index. instead  of  being  in  the 
title.  The  people  no  longer  sit  quietly  by  as  spectators,  while 
Whig  and  Tory,  that  is,  a  few  great  families  with  their  con- 
nexions and  dependants,  and  a  few  pensioned  or  expectant 
creatures,  play  out  the  political  game,  in  their  own  way,  and  for 
their  own  benefit.  The  **  lifeless  ball"  has  become  instinct  with 
mind,  and  the  "brute  and  random  bolt"  will,  in  due  time,  strike 
unerringly  and  resistlessly.  There  is  an  obvious  deference  for 
the  people,  and  an  implied  appeal  to  them  in  the  transactions  of 
every  department,  whether  political,  religious,  or  literary.  The 
House  of  Commons  orator  speaks  not  to  those  around  him  on 
the  benches,  but  to  those  above  him  in  the  gallery.  It  is  of 
them,  and  of  those  of  whom  they  are  a  representative  portion, 
that  he  is  thinking  when  he  makes  his  best  points  or  turns  his 
best  periods.  Dissenting  religionists,  whether  seeking  or  depre- 
cating political  patronage  for  their  Qpinions,  must  court  the 
public  to  give  them  importance  enough  to  ask  that  patronage,  or 
strength  enough  to  defy  it.  Their  established  antagonists  must 
plead  at  the  same  bar.  The  multitude  of  theological  publica- 
tions, to  say  nothing  of  the  pulpit,  makes  Britain  appear  like 
one  great  court  of  Areopagus,  preparing  for  judgment  on  the 
«  setters  forth  of  strange  gods."  The  most  abstruse  contro- 
versies, on  which  the  learned  used  to  write  in  Latin,  and  discuss 
as  in  a  secret  sitting  with  closed  doors,  are  now  canvassed  in 
cheap  tracts,  and  debated  in  every  village.  The  book-manu- 
iacturers  show  that  respect  for  the  people  which  all  manufacturers 
show  for  a  new  and  extensive  market.  All  the  standard  works 
of  our  language  make  their  appearance  in  cheap  editions,  or 
weekly  numbers.  The  Bible  no  longer  stands  on  the  cottage- 
shelf  alone,  or  supported  only  by  the  Prayer-book  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  Flattering  dedications  are  defunct;  the 
public  is  the  best  patron  now  for  your  literary  adventurer. 
The  poor  have  their  periodicals  and  their  institutes.  Shoals  of 
twopenny  magazines  issue  from  the  press,  some  of  them  respect- 
ably got  up,  and  circulating  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands 
weekly.     In  short,  the  prodigiously  increased  importance  of  the 
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people  is  recognised  in  the  speeches  of  the  statesman,  the 
sermons  of  the  di^e,  the  lucubrations  of  the  author,  aiul  the 
criticisms  of  the  reviewen  All  seem  impressed  with  the  rise  of 
a  new  power, .  and,  blessing  or  cursing,  they  pay  to  it  a  certain 
degree  of  homage. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  political  powar  should  remaiti 
the  exclusive  and  midisputed  possession  of  the  few,  after  the  iftany 
had  once  begun  to  feel,  and  make  felt,  their  importance*  Nations 
and  governments  are  just  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  controversy 
on  this  point  The  question  is  increasingly  interesting  to  m 
rulers  and  all  subjects,  and  the  combined  power  of  the  former  is 
marshalled  against  the  combined  intelligence  of  the  latter.  The 
theory  of  despotism  is  more  offensively  stated,  and  more  broadly 
asserted  than  ever.  Despots  have  more  than  ever  made  a  comm6a 
cause  of  it.  These  facts  are  not  so  alarming  as  they  have  i^ 
pcared  to  some  friends  of  liberty.  Hie  principle  of  legitimacy 
was  never  so  asserted  before,  because  never  before  so  controverteJL 
The  combination  of  despots  was  never  before  so  complete,  b^ 
cause  their  monstrous  usurpations  were  never  before  in  such  periL 
Their  sole,  reliance  is  on  the  ignorant  and  the  mercenary ;  and 
with  such  agents  they. may  oppress  and  execute  for  a  time,  but 
can  scarcely  h<^  for  ultimate  success.  The  people  are  becoming 
aware  that  they  too  have  a  common  cause.  The  world  is  divi£ 
ing  into  two  great  classes,  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed ;  and 
the  members  of  both  classes  have  their  Holy  Alliances.  Any 
stretch  of  prerogative,  in  any  country,  is  felt  as  a  victory  gained 
by  every  member  of  the  great  monarchical  conspiracy.  Any  po^ 
pular  advantage  is  a  triumph  for  all  nations.  There  is  less  of 
that  narrow  and. selfish  patriotism  which  used  to  exult  in  the 
slavish  condition  of  other  countries.  It  has  given  way  to  ^ 
nobler  feeling — rto  sympathy  with  all  who  are  struggling  to  be  free. 
It  begins  to  be  reckoned  as  good  a  thing  for  the  GreeKs  to  win  a 
battle,  as  for  the  Opposition  to  carry  a  motion.  In  either  cai^^ 
the  common. enemy  is  beaten.  Foreign  pcdidcs  and  home  poli^ 
tics  lose  their  distinction.  At  home  or  abroad,  there  is  but  one 
subject  in  them.  The  science  is  reduced  to  the  solution  of' a 
single  question — are  kings  to  be  every  thing,  or  shall  the  pe<^e 
have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  their  own  aifeirs  ?  Different  ai»« 
swers  make  a  division  paramount  to  that  of  party  or  country. 
The  cause  of  liberty  is  one  and  indivisible.  The  sympathy  of 
its  friends  is  characteristic  of  the  present  age.:«?'The  consbUdatioh 
.of  their  union  may  emancipate  a  future  generation. 

An  impartial  portraiture  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  our  object, 
and  we  are  coinpelled  here  to.  notice  one  feature  on  whicn  we 
cannot  dwell  with  complacency.     We  are  a  trading  nation^  and 
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treat  fi*eedom  too  much  as  a  matter  of  mere  calculation.  Its 
pecuniary  advantages  are  rated  above  its  intellectual  and  moral 
influence.  A  reform  in  parliament  is  often  petitioned  for  on  the 
ground  of  its  diminishing  the  public  burdens.  So  it  undoubt- 
edly would ;  but  that  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  best  reason,  for 
desiring  it.  An  oligarchy  has  worse  evils  in  its  train  than  pen- 
]5ions,  smecures,  and  wasteful  expenditure.  A  degraded  character 
is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  an  empty,  pocket.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  liberty  is,  that  it  makes  man  mardy.  He  ceases  to  b^ 
either  a  machine,  or  a  beast  of  burden.  He  "  learns  to  venerate 
himself,''  and  that  is  the  first  lesson  of  public  and  of  private 
virtue.  His  portion  of  tlie  public  sovereignty  is  a  wreath  of 
glory  round  his  brows.  He  knows  himself  an  equal  member  of 
a  free  community^  and  that  knowledge  qualifies  him  to  discharge 
his  duties  and  adorn  his  country.  The  consciousness  of  his  rights 
is  never  out  of  his  mind,  and  it  dignifies  every  thought  thac  in- 
habits with  it.  He  acquires  an  erect  attitude,  a  bold  tone,  and 
an  unquailing  eye.  There  is  no  servility  in  his  manners,  nor  in 
his  thoughts.  The  "  brave  New  World,  that  hath  such  creatures 
in  it,"  should  not  be  prized  solely  because  it  is  cheap  living  there. 
That  recommendation  is  strong  enough,  heaven  knows.  Very 
numerous  are  the  unwelcome  visitors,  with  pens  behind  their 
ears,  and  little  books  under  their  arms,  whose  calls  one  wishes 
less  frequent ;  and  which  would  be  so,  were  the  nation  to 
regain  its  proper  control  over  its  own  purse-strings.  Although 
it  be  undoubtedly  a  very  important  principle  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  a  principle  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  Hume,  who  has  traced  its  bearings  on  the  whole  system  of 
our  government,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  a  very  effective  and 
popular  opposition  to  His  Majesty's  ministers,  we  submit  that 
there  are  other  public  principles  as  important,  and  that  man  and 
his  purse  are  not  altogether  co-equal.  Mental  independence,  and 
full  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  so  fer  as  they  infringe  not  on 
others'  rights,  are  what  constitute  a  freeman ;  and  he  who  desires 
not  these  loves  not  liberty,,  though  he  may  hate  taxation.  If  he 
wishes  to  wed  her,  it  is  only  for  her  dowry,  and  a  despotism  that 
well  feeds  its  slaves  would  soon  induce  him  to  transfer  his  affec- 
tions. This  empty-stomach  or  empty-pocket  patriotism  is  not  of 
a  kind  to  endure  dirough  "  the  times  that  try  men's  souls."  It 
fluctuates  with  the  state  of  the  markets  >  it  goes  off*  on  the  winds 
that  waft  away  large  exports^  and  is  reduced  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  every  time  that  betakes  off* a  tax.  That  men's  rights  ^ 
lure  seldom,  perhaps  never,  infringed  without  their  condition  being 
deteriorated,  is  a  fact  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Let  it  be 
by  all  means  deeply  impressed  upon  the  public  mind ;  but  it  is 
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unworthy  of  being  made  the  very  head  and  front  of  our  plea  fot . 
the  introduction  of  a  better  state  of  society.  Some  of  the  freest 
communities  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  have  also  been  the 
poorest.  However  incomprehensible  the  proposition  to  many  of 
our  countrymen,  we  also  believe  that  they  nave  been  the  happiest. 
That  an  admission  of  popular  claims  would  bring  speedy  relief 
from  the  crushing  impositions  of  an  almost  unrestrained  aristo- 
cracy, is  an  ar^ment  which  ought  to  be  resistless,  and  may  be- 
come so ;  but  for  a  change  produced  on  this  principle  to  be  of 
real  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  country,  it  should  be  desired  and 
demanded  even  though  no  such  result  could  be  anticipated. 
Liberty,  for  herself  is  the  cry  we  would  hear  raised;  or,  at 
least,  should  rejoice  at  observing  a  greater  disposition  to  adopt 
Biit  this  is  alt(^ether  a  calculating  age,  and  every  thing  is 
thrown  out  of  the  question  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  poundsf, 
shillings,  and  pence.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  change 
in  servile  loyalty,  which,  from  being  enthusiastic,  has.  become 
mercenary.  Burke  described  no  imaginary  change  when  he 
lamented  that  the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone.  Sovereigns  have 
no  more  service  now  than  they  can  purchase.  The  power  of 
private  interest  is  behind  the  throne,  and  greater  than  the  throne. 
Kings  possess  attachment  and  allegiance  only  ex  officio.  All  goes 
with  the  throne,  and  nothing  witn  the  person,  or  family,  any 
longer  than  they  sit  thereon.  The  principle  of  servility  is,  that 
a  larger  dividend  comes  to  the  individual  by  supporting  the 
measures  of  a  governing  and  plundering  faction,  than  by  pro- 
moting the  pubhc  good.  This  state  of  things  is  partly  owing  to 
our  having  become  so  completely  a  manumcturing  and  com- 
mercial people.  The  one  great  thing  on  which  we  are  intent,  is 
getting  money;  and  our  politics,  rel^ion,  literature,  are  only 
branches  of  that  pursuit,  and  considerea  as  subordinate  operations 
to  be  conducted  with  constant  reference  to  the  main  object.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  power  which  is  possessed  by  our  Hous^ 
of  Commons  has  also  contributed  to  this  result.  All  the  influence 
which  that  body  has  in  the  government,  arises  from  the  single 
privilege  of  granting  supplies.  By  this  has  its  authority  been 
preserved  and  extended;  probably  its  very  existence  been  se- 
cured. Its  members  legislate  in  virtue  of  their  being  the  only 
constitutional  leviers  of  taxes.  The  laws  which  they  enact,  at 
least  so  far  as  those  laws  are  extensive  of  the  people's  privileges, 
are  so  many  bargains  with  the  crown,  in  which  prerogative  gives 
them  a  right,  provided  they  will  vote  prerogative  a  subsidy. 
Hence  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  great  debate  in  which  financial 
considerations  are  not  prominent.  We  seem  to  be  listening  to  a 
counting-house  discussion  amongst  the  directors  of  a  great  trad- 
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ing  company.  A  considerable  change  has  also  been  going  on  in 
die  class^  of  persons  who  sit  in  that  house.  Formerly  it  was  land 
chiefly  that  was  represented ;  but  now,  money.  The  agricultural 
interest  is  rapidly  waning.  Hereditary  estates,  and  hereditary 
influeoce,  and  -heredit&ty  prejudices,  are  all  marching  off  the 
stage  together*  The  aristocracy  of  wealth  swallows  up  all.  The 
public  mind  is  taught  by  its  leaders  to  be  intent  on  nothing  but 
calculation*^  The  worst  of  it  is  that  public  principle  is  rapidly 
withering  under  ^is  system.  A  young  man  chooses  his  political 
party  as  he  chooses  his  trade  or  profession ;  and  changes  it  with 
as  little  hesitation  or  shame  whenever  circumstances  make  it  con- 
venient for  him  to  do  so.  He  finds  that  every  thing  is  considered 
merely  as  matter  of  profit  or  loss  to  the  nation,  and  cannot  see 
why  he  should  not  so  consider  it  in  relation  to  his  own  affairs. 
He  studies  ethics  in  Cocker,  ^d  estimates  honour  by  the  rule 
of  three.  The  politics  of  the  present  day  have  brought  forth  a 
plentiful  crop  of  this  unvarnished  profligacy. 

This  evil  is  happily  limited  by  the  met,  that,  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  private  inter- 
est at  variance  with  the  public  good.  Corruption  has  done  as 
much  as  could  be  done  towaxds  effecting  this,  and  one  class  has 
been  continually  played  off*  against  another.  Still  it  is  only  a  com- 
paratively small  minority,  or  an  ignorant  majority,  that  can  be  thus 
bribed  or  deceived.  While  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people 
has  been  indicated  by  the  appeals  continually  made  to  them 
on  the  parts  of  those  who  are,  or  aspire  to  be,  of  some  personal 
consequence  in  the  state,  it  has  also  been  very  powerfully  aided 
in  its  advance  by  that  very  circumstance,  which  has  thus  been  at 
once  cause  and  effect.  Orators  and  writers  endeavour  to  make 
the  people  understand  a  subject  in  order  to  gain  their  suffrages. 
Their  opinions  are  wanted ;  not  as  in  days  of  old  their  thewes 
and  sinews.  To  gain  the  permanent  aid  of  that  opinio^,  they 
must  be  informed  and  convinced.  The  very  highest  talent  has 
been  applied  to  this  purpose.  At  public  meetings  it  is  evident 
that  most  of  our  great  speakers  iipw  do  their  best.  They  no 
longer  come  in  that  careless  and  uhpr^ared  way,  which  seemed 
to  say,  and  did  mean,  any  nonsense  may  be  talked  to  a  multi- 
tude. They  have  become  conscious,  some  of  them  rather  late, 
that  the  cause  they  advocate,  and  their  own  reputation,  were  at 
stake ;  and  in  supporting  botfi  they  have  cultivated  the  minds  of 
their  auditory.  Our  newspapers  bear  abundant  marks  of  a  si- 
milar improvement.  The  talent  regularly  engaged  in  them  is 
of  a  superior  order  to  what  was  formerly  employed,  and  they 
are  the  not  unfrequent  vehicle  of  communication  between  the 
very  noblest  minds,  and  the  common  sense  and  heart  of  the 
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many.  True,  they  are  party  engines ;  they  vituperate  and  mis- 
represent for  party  purposes :  uiey  may  often  mislead,  often 
inflame,  but  to  be  efiective  engines  they  must  be  conducted  with 
ability ;  they  must  meet  the  demand  for  fact  and  argument,  a 
demand  which  ^  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ;"  they  must  have 
a  character  which,  after  the  amplest  deductions,  is  generally 
favourable  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  that  immense  po- 
pulation amongst  which  they  circulate.  Every  theory  of  govern- 
ment, every  question  of  political  science,  every  measure  of  the 
administration  of  the  day,  becomes  in  turn  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy, and  all  clashes  are  Ikmiliarised  with  whatever  superior 
talent  or  extensive  knowledge  tem  bring  to  its  illustration.  The 
well-meaning  patrons  of  the  poorj  who  think  they  should  know 
something  of  their  duty  but  nothing  else,  and  who  favour  them 
with  edifying  tracts  in  a  laboured  simplicity  of  style  ^^  made  level 
to  the  meanest  capacities,**  are  sadly  thrown  out.  Thei^  occu- 
pation's gone.  Their  milk  for  babes  is  superseded  by  a  stronger 
nutriment.  No  sooner  were  the  poor  taught  to  read,  than,  some-' 
how  or  other,  they  took  to  reading  Cobbett.  Of  that  man,  who, 
had  he  added  consistency  to  his  other  qualities,  would  have  been 
by  this  time  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  country,  none  have 
so  much  reason  to  complain  as  the  friends  of  liberty ;  for  he  has 
so  maniftged  as  to  render  his  opposition  and  his  support  alike 
injurious  to  their  cause.  There  is  something  else,  we  will  not 
torn  aside  to  discuss  what,  to  which  he  has  always  sacrificed 
that  cause,  and  sometimes  at  very  critical  moments.  But  one 
good  service  he  has  rendered,  and  must  continue  to  render  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  write;  and  long  may  that  be.  His 
shrewd  and  manly  intellect ;  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  facts  on 
all  subjects  of  political  economy ;  his  eternal  freshness,  for  ^^  age 
cannot  wither  him,  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety ;"  his 
clear,  unaffected,  vigorous,  English  style ;  and  his  bloodhound 
chace  of  a  favourite  topic,  neimer  wearied  by  the  length,  nor 
foiled  by  the  intricacy  of  the  pursuit; — if  they  have  not  accom- 
plished the  glorious  results  at  which  a  man  so  gifted  should  have 
aimed,  and  of  which  we  can  scarcely  believe  he  would  have 
&iled,  have  yet  done  what  was  next  to  be  wished ;  they  have 
roused  into  action  the  dormant  sense  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
provided  materials  for  thought,  and  induced  habits  of  investiga- 
tion which  will  correct  all  the  evils  that  can  be  inflicted  by  all 
the  writers  whom  party  spirit  or  personal  ambition  may  bring 
into  the  arena.  "  It  is  certain,"  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  "  that 
I  have  been  the  great  enlightener  of  the  people  of  England."  It 
was  impossible  to  avoid  laughing  at  him,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  feeling,  in  our  hearts,  uiat  the  impudent  fellow  had  some 
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•ound  for  his  boast.  He  has  been  a  greater  enlightener  than 
le  intended,  and  has  so  well  instructed  thousands  that  he  cannot 
now  himself  lead  them,  nor  obtain  a  jot  more  at  their  hands  than 
that  fair  hearing  to  which  every  well-qualified  pleader  on  a 
public  question  is  entitled.  In  this  he  has  only  outstripped 
others  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  work ;  but  their  con- 
tributions have  not  equalled  his,  and  probably  would  never  have 
been  made  at  all  but  for  his  example. 

The  intelligence  thus  created  must,  ere  long,  obtain  that 
extension  of  the  elective  francliise  for  the  use  oi  which  it  is  so 
well  qualified ;  which  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  difference  between 
a  freeman  and  a  slave ;  and  by  which  alone  the  many  can  recover 
or  secure  their  rights  and  interests  against  the  ambition,  the 
venality,  or  the  servility  of  the  few.  Other  consequences,  besides 
political  ones,  of  a  most  important  description  may  be  expected 
from  it.  Already  has  it  combined  in  various  ways  with  that 
tendency  to  associate  which,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has^  been 
carried,  may  be  classed  amongst  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
age.  Every  object  of  literature  or  benevolence  is  now  pursued 
by  voluntary  societies  formed  for  that  specific  purpose.  The 
charitable  institutions  of  the  metropolis  fill  a  decent-sized  volume 
with  the  mere  enumeration  of  their  objects  and  lists  of  their 
conductors.  There  has  been  a  striking  descent,  as  to  the  station 
in  society,  of  the  contributors  to  such  institutions.  The  do- 
nations of  wealthy  individuals  have  been  found  not  so  permanent 
a  resource  as  the  united  mites  of  numbers.  The  zeal  of  philan- 
thropic leaders  led  to  the  opening  of  this  mine ;  but  the  labourers 
have  discovered  its  worth,  and  they  are  beginning  to  work  it  for 
themselves.  It  is  becoming  available  for  more  than  the  contin- 
gencies of  sickness,  or  even  a  supply  of  books.  We  are  advanc- 
ing from  a  reading  to  a  scientific  population.  London  has 
followed  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  in  the  establishment  of  a  Me- 
chanic's Institute'.  At  Norwich  steps  have  been  taken  towards 
forming  a  society  amongst  the  manufacturing  journeymen,  for 
affording  a  practical  trial  to  the  inventions  and  supposed  im- 
provements which  may  be  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  indi- 
viduals amongst  themselves.  These  proceedings  are  evidently 
progressive,  and  tend  to  a  great  and  felicitous  change  in  the 
structure  of  society.  It  may  be  difficult  to  anticipate  the  exact 
course  of  events ;  but  the  effect  must  be  to  elevate  the  character 
and  increase  the  enjoyments  of  the  labouring  portion  of  the 
community.  Our  social  arrangements  may  stop  far  short  of  the 
forms  contemplated  by  Mr.  Owen ;  but  there  seems  good  reason 
to  expect  that  they  will  be  modified  by  the  influences  of  his 
favourite  co-operative  principle;  that  combination  will  in  some 
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measure  suppljr  the  want  of  capital;  and  that  the  prodigious 
improvements  in  machinery  which  have  been,  and  will  be  made, 
instead  of  merely  enriching  individuals  already  wealthy,  will 
become  directly  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  operative 
classes,  on  whom  they  now  so  often  inflict  severe  though  tempo- 
rary injury. 

The  intellect  of  the  age,  that  portion  of  it,  we  mean,  which  is 
devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  is  chiefly  directed  to- 
wards subjects  which  are  generally  interesting  to  a  population 
thus  advancing  in  knowle^e.  Our  authors  have  a  vivid  and 
constant  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  large  community.  The 
study  is  no  longer  a  hermitage  in  a  wilderness.  Its  tenant  is 
no  longer  abstracted,  even  in  his  profoundest  speculations,  or 
wildest  imaginings,  from  the  society  of  his  fellows.  It  is  no 
longer  a  cell  in  the  cloister  of  a  monkish  fraternity — the  literary 
few,  who  were  all  the  world  to  every  individual  of  the  brother- 
hood. He  has  now  the  "  kingdom  for  a  stage ;"  and  there  is  a 
wider  &rae  than  their  praise,  and  a  louder  peal  than  the  anti- 
cipated echo  of  posterity  to  their  voice,  in  the  immediate  and 
immense  plaudits  of  the  multitudes  who  constitute  his  auditory. 
He  never  forgets  this ;  nor  since  Grecian  poets  and  historians 
recited  their  compositions  at  the  public  games,  and  Gredaa 
philosophers  disputed  in  the  public  walks,  has  the  sense  of  one^ 
ness  with  a  people  been  so  large  an  ingredient  in  the  literary 
spirit.  Hence  there  is  a  dash  of  politics  in  almost  every  produo-^ 
tion.  It  is  thrown  in  as  seasoning  which  the  national  palate  is 
sure  to  relish.  Whatever  be  the  promise  of  a  title  page ;  poem, 
play,  or  tale;  dissei^^tions  on  the  belles  lettres,  or  voyages 
round  the  world ;  history,  criticism,  science,  or  even  theology ; 
the  odds  are  fifty  to  one  that  we  get  not  one  half  through  with- 
out; allusions  to  the  men  or  manners  of  the  day.  At  the  theatres, 
such  allusions  are  continually  made  in  modern  plays,  and  out  of 
old  ones.  Even  Shakspeare  and  all  his  wonderful  creations 
cannot  induce  us  to  forget  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  the  Queen 
and  Napoleon,  the  French  and  the  Spaniards.  Ine  audience 
not  merely  take  hints,  but  make  them.  The  subject  seems  never 
to  come  amiss,  and  consequently  it  is  always  coming.  It  has  a 
general  invitation,  and  mixes  familiarly  witn  whatever  company 
may  at  any  time  be  assembled.  It  possesses  a  sort  of  biblio- 
graphical omnipresence,  and  seems  to  claim  an  existence  coex- 
tensive with  that  of  types  and  paper.  What,  indeed,  can  effectu- 
ally exclude  a  topic  which  has  the  good-will  of  both  writers  and 
readers  for  its  admission  ? 

Of  course,  in  lists  of  new  publications,  the  article  "  Polities'* 
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always  appears  splendidly  attended,  and  drags  along  an  almost 
interminable  train  of  titles.  The  character  of  the  times,  however, 
is  not  so  distinctly  marked  in  this  as  in  the  subjects,  style,  and 
size  of  the  works  announced.  The  writers  are  evidently  pleading 
at  the  tmr  of  the  public,  and  not  at  that  of  the  legislature  or  the 
aristocracy.  They  send  forth  pamphlets  instead  of  volumes. 
They  have  desfcended  from  the  high  ground  of  theory  into  the 
broad  field  of  practical  utility.  Or  if  they  theorise,  it  is  not  on 
the  origin  of  society  and  rights  of  man,  but  on  the  principles  to 
which  it  is  sought  to  reduce  the  multitudinous  and  seemingly 
conflicting  facts  of  political  economy.  The  degree  of  interest 
felt  in  them  by  the  public  is  the  great  regulator  of  our  studies. 
The  abstruser  branches  of  mathematical  science  are  compara- 
tively neglected.  We  care  not  to  toil  afler  truth  for  truth's 
sake ;  but  must  first  know  what  use  we  shall  make  of  it,  and 
what  get  by  it  of  fame  or  profit.  The  geometrical  purists  are 
making  their  parting  bow,  like  other  gentlemen  of  the  old  school. 
The  short  cut  of  analysis  has  superseded  the  circuitous  route  of 
strict  geometrical  demonstration.  It  is  not  Euclidian ;  but  it 
solves  the  problem,  and  that's  enough.  The  ancient  method  is 
said  to  have  been  a  fine  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  but 
so,  it  is  replied,  was  the  length  of  the  old  road  to  church,  three 
miles  round,  a  fine  exercise  of  the  walking  faculties,  yet  now 
every  body  goes  the  new  path.  Nor  has  tne  art  of  reasoning 
(especially  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  works  which  some  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  wer^  so  unfortunate  as  to  publish  in 
unscientific  matters)  suffered  more  by  the  change  than  the  art 
of  walking.  Accordingly,  propositions  •  are  established,  and 
theorems  demonstrated,  and  problems  solved,  and  questions 
answered,  as  Bonaparte  took  towns  and  destroyed  armies,  in 
the  most  expeditious  and  business-like  way,  in  defiance  of  old 
rules  and  old  masters.  The  loves  of  the  triangles  have  waxed 
cold.  Their  suitors  affect  them,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but 
for  their  properties  in  navigation  or  mechanics.  A  formidable 
rival  too  has  arisen  in  chemistry,  which  has  every  requisite  for 
popularity.  It  can  be  illustrated  to  all  the  world  in  public  lec- 
tures ;  and  its  connections  with  the  arts  seem  boundless.  It  has 
a  Hash  and  a  bounce  for  eye  and  ear,  and  puts  money  in  the 
pocket  besides.  The  master  of  the  house  is  profiting  by  it  all  the 
day  in  his  counting-house,  and  the  children  of  his  family  are 
delighted  by  it  all  the  evening  in  the  lecture-room.  This  is 
irresistible*  We  are  a  ehemical  people ;  and  it  is  something  for 
any  science  lo  make  its  way  so  low  and  so  widely  in  a  nation, 
especially  when  that  very  fact  directs  to  its  advancement  the  best 
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efforts  ^  great  mindsy  and  when  it  is  a  science  so  immediately 
and  extensively  subservient  to  the  inultiplication  of  the  convent* 
ences  and  enjoyments  of  life. 

Metaphysics  seem  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  mathematics, 
and  are  waning  also.  F^w  persons  study  ontology.  Little  heed 
is  given  even  to  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  origin  of  its  faculties.  They  are  too  remote  from  public 
interest  and  public  utility,  to  have  many  votaries.  A  supposed 
connection  with  religious  doctrine  keeps  some  opinions  on  this 
subject  a  little  in  grace ;  and  they  have  ttie  additional  recommend- 
ation of  occasionally  being  instrumental  to  the  raising  of  a  clamour 
about  materialism,  atheism,  and  French  principles,  against  some 
obnoxious  geologist  or  anatomist;  but  this  purpose  answered, 
they  go  back  to  the  armoury  of  the  friends  of  "  social  order,"  to 
accumulate  rust  for  a  future  execution  to  rub  off.  Practical  trea- 
tises on  education  succeed  better.  They  harmonise  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  We  take  man  as  he  is,  and  make  the  best  we 
can  of  him,  and  read  those  who  assist  us  in  so  doing.  The  rest 
is  considered  perhaps  somewhat  too  exclusively,  as  **  not  ger- 
mane to  the  matter ;"  or  if  the  relationship  be  made  out,  still  it 
is  a  quarter  from  which  there  are  no  expectancies,  and  therefore 
no  account  is  taken  of  it.  This  cut  bono  disposition  makes  ter- 
rible work  with  learning.  It  commits  irreverence  on  the  Greek 
metres,  and  has  much  reduced  the  niunber  of  classical  quotations. 
Even  Greek  and  Liatin  must  be  made  subservient  to  some  obvi- 
ously useful  purpose  of  history  or  science,  or  they  are  pushed 
from  their  stools.  The  wig  that  is  stuffed  with  them  must  wear 
well,  to  win  either  praise  or  it  purchaser.  The  multitude  does 
not  understand  such  matters ;  aiid  the  literary  world  only  cares 
about  what  thie  multitude  does  understand. 

However  invention  may  flourish  in  the  arts,  there  is  but  little 
of  it  in  literature.  We  have  a  Hch  stock,  and  are  making  much 
of  it.  Our  ingehuity'is  chiefly  displayed  in  varying  the  forms  of 
our  forefathers'  thoughts ;  and  they  will  so  long  enable  us  to  meet 
the  demand,  that  but  little  prospect  remains  of  increasing  their 
number.  Essays  and  disquisitions  breed  like  flies  in  some  huge 
old  body  of  philosophy.  History  is  dished  up  in  the  "  court'* 
of  this  sovereign,  and  the  "  life"  of  that,  and  the  "  times"  of  a 
third ;  or  it  is  brought  in,  as  a  dessert,  still  more  pleasantly  in 
"  Historical  Tales  by  the  author  of  Waverley."  A  sermon  of 
Barrow  furnishes  two  or  three  months'  good  preaching  for  a  mo- 
dern divine.  The  new  consists  of  little  more  than  selections, 
expansions,  simplifications,  and  re-arrang^nents,  of  the  old. 
The  massy  plate  of  antiquity  is  melted^  corned,  and  pushed  into 
circulation.^    The  first  scene  of  the  metamorphosis  is  the  history 
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of  modern  literature.  Besides  this  tmnsmigration  of  the  spirit 
of  the  works  of  former  tiihes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  resurrection, 
of  direct  and  avowed  republication.  Happy  were  they,  as  to 
th^ir  chance  of  revisiting  the  eyes  of  readers,  who  were  not  very 
voluminous  in  their  productions.  Quantity  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  a  new  edition,  and  an  article  in  a  periodical, 
or  a  little  pilfering  for  an  atiginal  work.  Folios  are  quite  out  of 
fashion ;  and,  if  any  thmg  enshrined  in  their  Titanic  forms  be 
ventured  on  ifor  revival,  octavos,  or  perhaps  duodecimos,  are  the 
nova  corpora  into  which  it  must  pass.  In  one  way  or  the  other, 
all  our  hoarded  treasures  are  made  available  for  common  use. 
This  is  the  object  for  which  so  much  extracting,  reviving,  and 
remoulding,  is  going  forward.  Undignified  as  modem  book- 
making  appears,  compared  with  the  elaborate  composition  of 
elder  times,  when  so  much  profound  learning  and  original  talent 
were  put  in  requisition  for  that  work,  it  is  yet  the  process  by 
which  the  prisoners  of  the  British  Museum,  and  similar  collec- 
tions, make  their  escape  into  the  book  clubs  and  circulating 
libraries  of  the  people.  We  live  under  a  new  dynasty  in  litera- 
ture :  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  has  succeeded  to  the  oli- 
Sarchy  of  learning ;  and  the  accession  is  celebrated  by  a  gaol 
elivery  of  all  authors  who  are  not  guilty  of  the  capital  offence, 
of  being  not  readable,  or  not  capable  of  being  made  so. 

The  influence  of  this  state  of  things  on  our  national  poetry  is 
very  considerable  and  very  obvious.  All  our  great  poets  write 
for  the  people.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  choicest  specimen.  Not 
that  he  is  entided  to  rank  as  the  first  living  poet ;  but  his  pro- 
ductions exhibit  many  of  the  characteristic  marks  to  which  we 
refer,  more  glaringly  than  those  of  his  contemporaries.  His  tales 
of  war,  and  chivalry,  and  love ;  the  unelaborate  and  universally 
perceptible  melody  of  his  verse ;  his  resort  to  nursery  tales  and 
vulgar  superstitions  in  preference  to  the  stores  of  classic  history 
and  mythology ;  his  recklessness  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  and 
free  use  of  common-plac§  expression  or  description,  whenever  it 
serves  his  purpose ;  his  frequent  disregard  of  the  niceties  of  lan- 
guage and  of  rhyme ;  and  the  bold  oudine  by  which  he  aims 
at  effect :  these,  if  we  add  to  them  from  Byron  the  Kean-like 
expression  of  the  most  violent  passions,  an  occasional  mixture 
of  the  vituperative  and  the  burlesque,  and  ever  recurring  hits  at 
the  popular  topics  of  the  day,  will  furnish  a  pretty  complete 
picture  of  a  poet  moulded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  bearing 
the  image  of  his  creator.  The  anxiety  of  Wordsworth  to  be 
the  head  of  a  school,  or  rather  to  be  himself  the  whole  school ; 
of  Campbell  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  men  of  refined  taste ;  of 
Moore  to  charm  young  ladies;  and  of  Soutbey  to  promote  the 
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interests  of  his  employers;  —  have  modified  this  influence  on  them, 
which  the  structure  of  their  minds  seems  also  less  calculated  to 
receive :  yet  its  impression  is  on  them,  broad  and  deep.     They 
sing  for  the  many;  except  that  Wordsworth  seems  rather  to 
chaunt  a  demonstration  to  the  initiated  few  that  the  many  should 
be  sung  to.     Cowper  was  the  herald  of  this  revolution.     He  first 
disused  the  conventional  phraseology  which  poetry  had  been 
schooled  to  use,  and  bade  her  ^^  speak  right  on"  in  the  language 
of  nature  and  simpUcity.     He  was  unconscious  of  what  he  did ; 
and  wrote,  not  to  please  the  people,  but  to  please  himself,  one 
of  the  people.     Pursuing  the  latter  object  he  attained  the  former. 
Wordsworth  aimed  at  the  former,  and  succeeded  in  the  latter. 
This  reformation  of  the  poetical  dialect  is  a  happy  consum- 
mation ;  but  whether  the  effects,  taken  altogether,  which  have 
resulted  from  the  increased  number  and  different  character  of  the 
readers  of  poetry  have  made  it  of  more  intrinsic  worth,  is  very 
questionable.     It  is  not,  however,  for  the  present  generation  to 
quarrel  with  bards,  who  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  its  plaudits 
are  ready  to  "jump  the  life  to  come"  of  posthumous  reputation. 
And  even  if  poetry  should  prove  to  be  somewhat  deteriorated, 
prose  works  of  fiction  have  had  a  compensating  increase  of  ex- 
cellence.    We  speak  of  their  general  character.     The  laurels  of 
3terne,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Richardson,  are  in  no  danger ; 
but  in  spite  of  their  immortal  works  a  stain  remained  on  the 
title  of  novel  or  romance,  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  present 
times  to  obliterate.     Independently  of  the  "  great  unknown,"  we 
have  a  host  of  writers  of  great  tsJent  cultivating  this  wide  field 
with  splendid  success.     It  observation  no  longer  supply  them 
with  material  in  the  strongly  marked  peculiarities  pf  individual 
character  and  manners,  they  have  laid  almost  every  period  of  our 
national  history  under  contribution   to  supply  the  deficiency. 
And  more  than  this  has  been  done ;  for  by  the  employment  not 
only  of  historical  knowledge,  but  of  antiquarian  research  into  the 
literature,  manners,  and  daUy  habits  and  amusements  of  our  an- 
cestors, a  more  faithful  and  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  society,  at 
different  and  remote  times,  has  been  presented,  than  any  professed 
history  in  existence  can  supply  us  with.     If  any  body  wants  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  predecessors,  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel 
is  a  better  book  for  his  purpose  than  Hume's  History  of  uie 
Stuarts.     Such  works  of  fiction  are  amongst  the  best  vehicles  of 
truth.     That  they  are  in  demand,  and  their  authors  powerfully 
stimulated  to  their  production ;  that  they  are  craved  for,  and 
devoured,  and  incessantly  supplied; — is  a  very  pleasant  symptom. 
We  are  a  most  religious  people,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
society.      The  higher  classes  became   so,   from   the  opposite 
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extreme,  very  much  out  of  loyalty  to  George  tLe  Third  and  hatred 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  faith  of  their  inferiors  has  been 
cherished  by  a  variety  of  popular  institutions,  Bible,  Missionary, 
and  Tract  Societies  without  number;  with  meetings,  speeches,  and 
sermons,  succeeding  each  other  without  intei*val.  We  mention 
them  not  disrespectmlly,  nor  with  any  doubt  that  much  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  their  agency ;  but  to  show  how  religion 
itself  has  been  affected  by  the  causes  which  operate  so  powerfully 
upon  literature.  That  the  press  is  kept  constantly  at  work  by 
these  societies ;  that  crowds  are  continually  assembled  to  hear 
reports  of  their  proceedings  and  be  inspired  with  zeal  for  their 
objects ;  and  that,  on  such  occasions,  statesmen,  peers,  and  pre- 
lates mingle  widi  the  multitude  ;-^are  not  only  demonstrations  of 
devout  zedi,  but  acts  of  hcHnage  to  the  people,  who  were  formerly 
left  to  learn  their  creed  and  their  duty  in  a  quiet  way  from  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  Heresy,  aiid  even  infidelity  itself, 
partake  of  this  change.  Those  who  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  established  church  have  their  hostile  meetings  and  missions, 
and  public  in  the  streets  what  used  to  be  whispered  in  the  closet. 
That  scepticism  should  have  descended  also  to  struggle  in  the 
public  arena;  should  exchange  its  delicate  irony  and  covert 
insinuations  for  fierce  attack  and  denunciation ;  should  have  its 
aposdes,  its  confessors,  and  its  martyrs; — is  more  extraordinary; 
and  though  something  of  the  sort  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, yet,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  actually  happened,  must 
be  partly  ascribed  to  the  injudicious  zeal  which,  by  seeking  its 
violent  suppression,  roused  in.  its  behalf  that  sympathy  which 
human  nature  is  prone  to  feel  with  those  who  are,  or  tire  sup?- 
posed  to  be,  persecuted. 

If  the  increased  prevalence  of  the  religious  principle  be  a  sub- 
ject of  congratulation,  there  is  one  consequence  which  naturally 
follows  when  its  diffusion  has  been  promoted  by  the  spiritual 
forcing  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  when  knowledge,,  though 
advancing,  has  not  kept  even  pace  with  it,  which  must  be  la- 
mented. We  mean  the  much  more  increased  prevalence  of 
religious  language;  its  employment  by  men  whose  mouths  it 
becomes  not,  its  frequent  and  almost  profane  misapplication,  its 
separation  from  any  real  feeling,  and  even  from  any  rational 
meaning,  and  its  currency  in  the  form  of  phrases,  which  only 
serve  to  impose  on  some  and  disgust  otliers.  With  what  a  host 
of  illustrations  might  we  fill  our  number,  from  royal  proclam- 
ations down  to  tabernacle  tracts !  We  say  nothing  of  privileged 
characters  and  places,  nor  of  the  religious  meetings  at  town- 
halls  and  taverns,  though  there  some  commit  the  ofience  who  have 
no  claim  to  benefit  of  clergy;  as  when  the  statesman  comes  fresh 
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from  the  imposition  of  some  demoralizing  tax  to  subscribe  for 
the  spread  of  Christian  precepts  of  purity ;  or  a  dissipated  lordling 
l^ids  his  titled  name  to  grace  the  religion  of  universal  brother- 
hood ;  or  the  lawyer  foams  his  testimony  to  the  word  of  truth ; 
or  the  soldier  leans  on  the  bilt  of,  perhaps,  a  mercenary  sword 
to  support  him  through  the  praises  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  What 
is  i^orse  than  even  uiis  is,  that  we  all  cant,  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  The  fiishionable  religious  tinge  is  given  even  to  the 
speeches  from  the  throne  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign.  His 
ministers  are,  of  course,  the  champions  of  religion  and  morals. 
From  the  bar  one  often  hears  a  great  deal  di furious  Christianity, 
and  from  the  bench  sometimes  a  little  animated  sermonising. 
We  have  noticed  also,  that  they  are  not  always  the  cheapest 
shops  where  the  tradesman  keeps  a  Missionary  or  Bible  Society 
itx>x  upon  his  counter.  The  professed  and  sincere  religionists  of 
the  present  day  are  much  too  apt  to  cultivate  a  peculiar  theolo- 
^cal  dialect,  and  to  employ  it  on  very  improper  occasions ;  they 
scruple  not  to  ^^  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land ;"  but  it 
is  much  less  tolerable  that  the  taskmasters  ana  traffickers  of 
Babylon  should  join  in  the  chorus. 

Perhaps  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  may  flourish  the  more  from 
its  being  the  only  enthusiasm  (though  the  cant  of  religion  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  cant)  in  which  we  seem  disposed  to  indulge 
one  anotlier.  An  affected  levity  and  heartlessness  have  crept 
over  much  of  our  literature,  and  more  of  our  criticism,  whose 
cant  deserves  to  be  held  in  equal  abomination.  Our  elder 
brothers  of  the  reviewing  family  have  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  mischief  to  answer  tor ;  and  the  rest  may  be  laid  at  Lord 
Byron's  door.  Because  some  master  minds  can  gracefully  sport 
with  a  subject,  and  playfully  dispose  (but  not  less  acutely  than 
playfully)  of  a  philosophical  controversy;  or  because  a  powerftd 
e£Fect  was  produced  by  the  inspired  delineation  of  a  libertine,  his 
feelings  worn  out  and  his  heart  seared,  moving  through  all  that 
is  beauti&l  and  grand,  and  finding  in  it  only  food  for  scorn;  — 
does  it  therefore  follow,  that  every  stripling  who  can  indite  a 
pretty  verse,  or  fabricate  a  readable  paper  tor  a  magazine,  is  to 
find  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth,  in  life,  mmd,  or  morals,  im- 
portant enough  to  make  him  serious,  or  interesting  enough  to 
demand  emotion  ?  The  affectation  of  deep  feeling  is  bad  enough ; 
but  not  half  so  bad  as  the  affectation  of  no  feeling  at  all,  and  the 
ridicule  of  it  in  others,  where  its  absence  bespeaks  either  an 
original  want  of  the  native  sympathies  of-  humanity,  or  the  cal- 
busness  which  it  requires  a  long  course  of  selfish  dissipation  to 
superinduce.  This  taste  is  not  English ;  it  cannot  last  long;  nor 
would  it  have  prevailed  at  all  but  for  the  insufferable  dullness  to 
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which  (in  some  departments)  it  succeeded,  and  the  seductive 
glare  or  certain  productions  which  should  have  remained  un- 
imitated  as  they  are  inimitable.  Let  mere  talent  revolve  in  its 
own  orbit,  a  very  honourable  one,  without  launching  forth  into 
the  eccentric  sphere  of  genius.  The  fact  is,  that  many  laugh  for 
fear  of  being  laughed  at.  They  are  more  in  dread  of  being  ri- 
diculed than  of  being  ridiculous.  He  who  would  readily  en- 
counter an  argument  quails  before  a  joke.  The  levity  of  criticism 
has  withered  many  a  sensitive  mind  which  gave  promise  of  bright 
excellence.  It  represses  whatever  is  pathetic  in  poetry,  or  bold 
in  philosophy.  It  has  made  us  a  timid  race,  unworthy  of  our 
lineage,  for  *'  we  are  sprung  of  earth's  best  blood ;"  and  an  un- 
curbed originality  of  thought,  and  the  free  vent  of  every  emotion 
that  becomes  a  man,  are ,  the  traits  of  our  ancestral  literature. 
This  is  most  ungrateful  and  unwise ;  for  criticism  feeds  on  author- 
ship, and  should  not  deteriorate  the  quality  of  its  own  food : 
unless,  indeed,  criticism  means  to  be  self-supported,  and  to 
supersede  the  authors  altogether.  There  have  been  symptoms 
of  a  tendency  towards  this  anarchical  state.  The  professed 
reviewer  writes  a  dissertation  on  his  author's  subject,  and  in 
retaliation  the  author  reviews  himself  in  his  own  book,  criticising 
as  he  proceeds.  But  enough  of  the  errors  of  reviewers,  which, 
perhaps,  our  own  pages  may  soon  be  -put  in  requisition  to  ex- 
emplify. Periodical  literature  has  enlarged  its  boundaries ;  an 
its  conquests,  like  most  others,  bear  a  mixed  character  of  good 
and  evil.  It  has  been  acted  upon  by  that  popular  impulse  which 
has  so  extensively  affected  the  whole  of  our  literature;  and  the 
wider  range  it  now  takes,  and  the  higher  talent  embarked  in  it, 
qualify  it  to  re-act  powerfully  upon  the  public  mind.  That  this 
re-action  should  be  as  beneficial  as  it  is  powerful,  is  of  the  first 
importance.  That  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  leading 
reviews  have  been  conducted  are  deemed  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, is  implied  in  the  present  attempt  to  increase  their  number. 
Our  hope  of  success  is  grounded  on  that  greater  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  in  all  its  honourable  peculiarities,  which  is 
allowed  by  our  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  party.  Such  a 
publication  as  we  project,  seems  to  us  to  be  called  for  by  the 
voice  of  the  people;  of  whom  we  are,  from  whom  we  have  no 
separate  interests  or  objects,  and  to  whom,  though  we  cannot 
sacrifice  a  single  just  principle  or  personal  conviction,  we  heartily 
devote  our  efforts  in  the  pages  of  The  Westminster  Review, 
Let  us  be  tried  by  our  country. 

Mr.  Boone's  view  of  "  Men  and  Things  in  1823"  has  a 
more  immediate  reference  to  the  political  topics  and  events 
of  the  day  than  that  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  sketch  in 
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t:lie  foregoing  pages.     He  reads  a  lecture,  a  very  friendly  and 
laudatory  one,  to  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  state  of  parties,  and  the 
conflict  of  principles  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  on  the  course 
Tirhich  that  gentleman  should  pursue  to  secure  his  own  fame  and 
kis  country's  good.     Some  of  the  statements  and  advice  have 
already  become  obsolete.     The  then  situation  of  Spain,    and 
what  Mr.  Canning  might  or  should  have  done,  are  unhappily 
of  this  description.     It  is  justly  remarked,  however,  that  "  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  present  conflict  a  far  wider  revolution  is 
going  on;    and   its  mainspring,    its  vivifying  principle,   is  the 
diffiision  of  knowledge.    TTie  pen  is  become  a  far  more  powerful 
and  effectual  weapon  than  the   sword;   and   they  who  would 
oppose  the  arm  of  power  to  the  influence  of  the  press,  must 
soon   have   occasion  to  rue  the  hopelessness  of  the  contest." 
Accordingly,  the  progress  which  knowledge  and  liberty  hav^ 
made,  and  must  continue  to  make  in  the  world,  are  said  and 
sung  by  Mr.  Boone,  ih  the  first  of  his  poetical  epistles  and  its 
notes.     He  then  becomes  a  little  alarmed  at  the  .extent  of  the 
anticipated  triumph  which  he  has  celebrated.     He  is  fearful  of 
our  having  too  much   of  a  gt>od  thing,   and  descants  on  the 
**  danger  of  their  being  carried  too  far,  or  running  wild."     The 
prevention  of  su^h  danger  is  a  dignus  vindice  nodusy    and  his 
Magnus  Apollo  is  invocated  for  that  purpose, 

*  Such  ills  have  risen !  —  Oh  i  lest  they  rise  again. 
Let  reason's  arm  avert  th'  impending  bane. 
But  hotof —  tliink,  Canning  :  —  in  thy  mind  revolve 
That  awful  problem  man  has  now  to  solve.* 

The  author's  hints  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  are 
reconunendatory  of  a  liberal  and  conceding  policy  to  govern- 
ments, that  they  may  thus  "  take  the  cause  of  freedom  out  of  the 
hands  of  political  enthusiasts,  hair-brained  speculators,  soldiers 
of  fortune,  ambitious  rebels,  hungry,  desperate,  unprincipled 
adventurers,",  and  place  it  in  their  crnn.  We  wish  they  may 
adopt  this  advice ;  but  submit,  nevertheless,  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  may  be  in  safer  and  better  hands  than  either.  Let  th^ 
people  keep  it  in  their  own.  Unless  they  do,  it  is  a  lost 
cause. 

Mr.  B.  is  not,  nor  does  he  affect  to  be,  a  poet  His  epistles, 
he  says,  "  are  put  into  rhyme,  because,  without  that  aid,  a  mere 
didactic  exposition  of  general  principles  would  be  altogether 
unpalatable."  We  hope  not;  and  have,  therefore,  ventured  to 
(rfPer  our  remarks  in  prose.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  he  has 
accomplished  all  that  he  pretends  to ;  that  the  syllables  in  each 
Une  are  correctly  counted,   and  the  final  ones   have   a  very 
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tolerable  degree  of  resemblance  to  each  other.  Some  passages 
deserve  higher  praise,  and  might  be  quoted  as  specimens  of 
nervous  versification. 


Art.  II.  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance^  Rhymes  on  the  Road,  etc.  etc. 
By  Thomas  Brown  the  younger,  Secretary  of  the  Poco-curante 
Society,  and  Author  of  the  "  Fudge  Family"  and  "  The  Two-penny 
Post  Bag."     1823.     12mo.     pp.  198.     Longman  and  Co. 

TV/TR.  Moore  has  not  been,  like  many  others  of  his  class, 
(though  we  believe  he  might  have  been  with  profit  to  himself) 
a  court  sycophant; — he  has  taken  in  hand  and  in  heart  the  great 
cause  of  mankind:  he  has  sympathised  with  the  oppressed  many, 
mstead  of  making  common  cause  with  the  oppressing  few;  he  has 
dared  to  attack  the  vices  and  follies  of  men  in  power,  and  his  most 
brilliant  sallies  of  wit  and  satire  have  been  directed  against  the 
tjrrants  and  bigots  who  would  keep  mankind  in  perpetual  igno- 
ranee  to  make  them  the  objects  of  perpetual  pillage.  "The 
Fudge  Family,*'  "  Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  Congress,"  and 
**  The  Letters  of  the  Two-penny  Post  Bag,"  though  unhappily 
devoted  to  topics  of  a  nature  too  transient  for  poetical  immortality, 
are  to  our  taste  highly  entertaining  and  instructive  productions; 
and  we  wish  heartily  that  the  work  which  we  now  propose  to 
examine,  had  in  any  way  corresponded  with  those  master-pieces 
of  ridicule  and  invective. 

Unfortunately,  the  e^lusive  culture  of  the  faculty  of  imagin- 
ation has  but  too  strong  a  tendency  to  impair  the  powers  of 
judgment;  and  how  much  soever  poets  may  wish  to  instruct  as 
well  as  to  amuse,  ("  ^  prodesse  volunt,  et  delectare poetce,^^)  It 
rarely  happens  that  they  accomplish  this  double  purpose.  The 
very  qualities  of  mind  which  fit  a  man  for  the  production  of  fine 
poetry,  tend  in  a  great  degree  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  strict 
process  of  logical  deduction.  Poetry  (which  never  has  been, 
and  perhaps  cannot  be,  accurately  defined)  seems  to  differ  firom 
prose  mainly  in  this,  that,  instead  of  being  sych  a  statement  of 
the  totality  of  the  particulars  belonging  to  any  given  subject  as 
is  requisite  to  enable  the  judgment  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions 
in  relation  to  that  subject,  it  is  a  selection  of  such  only  of  the 
particulars  as  are  calculated  to  aifect  the  imagination.  The 
greatest  poet,  like  the  greatest  painter,  is  he  who  can  produce 
the  most  vivid  impression  by  the  smallest  number  of  lines ;  and 
the  chief  skill  of  both  artists  consists  in  bringing  to  view  or 
aggravating  such  only  of  the  striking  features  in  each  subject  as 
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may  enable  the  imagination  to  fill  up  the  picture  with  varying 
though  vigorous  conceptions. 

It  is  evident  that  an  habitual  process  such  as  this  cannot  but 
tend  to  disqualify  any  man  for  the  severer  exercise  of  his  reason. 
Truth  can  be  attained  no  otherwise  than  by  a  minute  and  compre- 
hensive examination  of  all  the  details  of  a  subject,  and  general 
conclusions  on  which  reliance  may  be  placed  can  only  be  drawn 
■from  a  dry  and  painful  exhaustion  of  almost  innumerable  particu- 
lars.    This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  political 
science.    "  Truths  in  general  have  been  called  stubborn  things ; 
the  truths  just  mentioned  are  so  in  their  own  way.     They  are 
not  to  be  forced  into  detached  and  general  propositions  unin- 
cumbered with  explanations  and  exceptions.      They  will  not 
compress  themselves  into  epigrams.    They  recoil  from  the  tongue 
and  pen  of  the  declaimer.     They  flourish  not  in  the  same  soil 
with  sentiment.     They  grow  among  thorns ;  and  are  not  to  be 
plucked,  like  daisies,  by  infants  as  they  run.     Labour,  the  in- 
evitable lot  of  humanity,  is  in  no  track  more  inevitable  than  here. 
In  vain  would  an  Alexander  bespeak  a  peculiar  road  for  royal 
vanity,  or  Ptolemy  a  smoother  one  for  royal  indolence.     There 
is  no  Kin^s  Boadj  no  Stadtholder^s  GatCj  to  legislative  any  more 
than  to  mathematic  science." 

To  the  ardour  and  rapidity  of  poetical  genius,  such  a  task  is 
repulsive  and  difiicult,  if  not  impossible ;  and,  as  we  seldom  suc- 
ceed where  the  affections  are  not  engaged,  there  are  few  great 
poets  who  have  been  good  reasoners.  They  are  the  mere  crea- 
tures of  sentimental  sympathy  and  antipathy ;  their  heart  tells 
them  this,  and  their  heart  tells  them  that ;  their  love  and  hatred, 
their  approbation  and  disapprobation,  are  measured  by  no  intel- 
ligible standard.  Their  fine  feelings  supply  them  instinctively 
tnth  all  the  rules  of  morality.  In  meir  view,  logic  has  indeed  a 
closed  fist  and  a  scowling  aspect,  and  the  tune  of  "  Triste  raison" 
is  ^ways  uppermost  in  their  ears.  They  love  to  carry  us  back 
to  days  of  yore,  when  the  mind  of  man  was  still  cradled  in 
infimtine  weakness;  and  appear  almost  to  regret  the  passing 
away  of  the  blessed  days  of  chivalry^  with  all  their  darkness  and 
donjons,  violence  and  insecurity;  when  the  functions  of  chro- 
nicler and  romancer  were  equally  blended,  and  the  dreams  of 
imagination  were  received  with  the  same  credence  as  authentic 
historical  narrative. 

From  this  intellectual  weakness,  common  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  poetical  brethren,  Mr.  Moore  is  by  no  means  exempt. 
His  instinctive  hatred  of  oppression  has  indeed  impelled  him 
to  attack  the  whole  race  of  oppressors ;  but  from  the  contents  of 
the  volume  mom  before  us,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  is  ignorant 
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of  the  causes  which  give  birth  and  continuance  to  these  enemies 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  only  means  which  can  accomplish  their 
downfal :  his  reprobation  is  confined  to  individual  actions  and 
individual  personages ;  he  never  seems  to  suspect  that  these  per- 
sonages are  endowed  with  the  powers  of  mischief,  and  these  repre- 
hensible actions  occasioned  by  systems  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
the  mass  of  mankind,  and  that,  as,  in  the  long  run,  men  have 
always  been  the  same,  the  same  results  must  ensue  so  long  as 
the  same  systems  prevail.  His  opinions,  so  far  as  he  has  any, 
are  the  oftepring,  not  of  his  enquiries,  but  of  his  sympathies. 
-Mr.  Moore  has  resided  in  America;  and,  we  understand,  speaks 
of  the  Americans  with  unbounded  dislike  and  contempt.  The 
cause  of  all  this  is  obvious  enough ;  —  one,  who  during  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  has  been  the  god  of  drawing-room  idolatry, 
who,  constantly  surrounded  by  titled  and  fascinating  females, 
has  found  himself  the  delight  of  every  ear,  the  object  of  every 
eye,  and  the  theme  of  every  tongue ;  one,  who  has  inhaled  a 
whole  atmosphere  of  flattery,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  re- 
tain his  sober  senses  amid  such  peril  of  intoxication.  It  is  natu- 
ral enough  that  this  brilliant  scene  should  be  the  nucleus  round 
which  his  sympathies  should  be  encircled ;  that  he  should  forget 
or  place  out  of  the  account  all  other  classes  of  human  beings, 
and  fall  into  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  Xhefoshion" 
able  world  is  the  whole  world,  or  at  least  the  whole  whose  exist- 
ence is  of  any  importance. 

Now  in  America  there  are  no  titles,  little  fashion,  and  few 
drawing-rooms.  People  who  have  scarcely  existed  as  a  nation  so 
long  as  the  ordinary  life  of  man,  must  necessarily  be  for  the 
most  part  engaged  in  the  obtaining  of  subsistence :  they  have  not 
had  time  to  produce  a  very  polished  or  very  leisurely  class ;  no 
class  for  whom  the  delicate  gossamers  of  European  aristocracy 
can  entertain  any  great  degree  of  sympathy.  True  it  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  their  population  is  exempt  from  the  evils  of  poverty 
and  misgovemment,  to  a  degree  which  no  other  nation  has  ever 
experienced;  true  it  is  that  taking  the  aggregate  of  numbers 
there  exists  among  them  a  greater  amount  of  happiness  than  the 
same  numbers  have  ever  before  enjoyed ;  —  but^  in  the  estim- 
ation of  the  sentimentalist,  they  are  a  coarse,  calculating,  matter- 
of*£ict  people.  The  possession  of  competence,  security,  and 
content,  can  never  compensate  the  want  of  that  elegance  which 
alone  can  render  a  community  worthy  of  his  consideration,  and 
in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible  that  they  can,  in  his 
eyes,  retain  any  redeeming  qualities. 

Upon  the  nature,  the  cause,  and  the  extensive  effects  of  good 
government,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Moore  has  never  enquired 
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or  thought  very  deeply ;  indeed  we  suspect  that  the  whole  amount 
of  his  political  opinions  is  comprehended  in  certain  vague  asso- 
ciations attached  to  the  words  libet'h/  and  Jreedom,  so  often  the 
subject  of  his  most  exhilarating  strains.     What  he  means  by 
liberty  he  has  not  told  us ;  perhaps  he  means  security  from  op- 
pression or  injustice  at  the  hands  of  men  in  power;  but  the 
tribe  of  writers  who  are  hired  to  cheat  mankind  out  of  their 
senses,  and  persuade  the  flock  that  it  is  their  interest  to  be  shorn 
to   the  quick,  will  tell  Mr.  Moore  that  liberty  means  hanging 
up  opulent  men  to  the  lamp-post  and  dividing  their  spoil  among 
the  executioners,  —  some   such   executions   having  once  been 
performed  on  its  oppressors  by  an  infuriated  nation  whom  those 
oppressors  had  succeeded  in  rendering  ignorant  and  ferocious, 
and  had  &iled  in  keeping  subject.      The    backwoodsman    of 
America  will  tell  him,  it  means  exemption  from  all  the  restraints 
of  society  in  a  habitation  fifty  miles   distant  from   any   other 
human  abode :  —  and  we  tell  him  it  means  nothing.     The  reign 
of  vague  generalities  is  passing  fast  away ;  —  before  we  can  attain 
what  we  esteem  desirable,  we  must  be  able  to  describe  with 
accuracy  what  we  wish  to  attain,  and  abstain  from  the  employ- 
ment of  terms  which  no  two  individuals  understand  in  the  same 
sense. 

However,  as  to  this  matter,  the  fault  seems  to  lie  rather  in  the 
art  of  poetry  than  in  the  artist ;  and  perhaps  aU  we  have  said 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  Mr.  Moore  is  a  2X)et,  and 
therefore  is  not  a  reasoner.  Provided  he  encourages  institutions 
and  feelings  likely  to  operate  beneficially  upon  the  condition  of 
the  people  at  large,  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  his  perform- 
ance, and  abstain  from  analysing  very  rigorously  the  process  by 
which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions,  or  the  terms  which  he  em- 
ploys to  express  them  ;  and  we  should  never  have  entered  upon 
'  the  investigation  we  have  just  concluded,  had  not  indulgence  in 
sentimentality  and  indisposition  to  reason  impelled  our  author 
m  his  last  performance  to  express  sentiments  incompatible  with 
justice  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  Neapolitans,  he  exclaims,  — 

<  Ay  —  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are  ! 
From  this  hour,  let  tho  blood  in  their  dastardly  veins, 
That  shrunk  at  the  first  touch  of  Liberty's  war, 
Be  suck'd  out  by  tyrants,  or  stagnate  in  chains  ! 

*  On,  on  like  a  cloud,  through  their  beautiful  vales, 
Ye  locusts  of  tyranny,  blasting  them  o'er  — 
Fill,  fill  up  their  wide  sunny  waters,  ye  sails 
From  each  slave^mart  of  Europe,  and  poison  their  ^hore  ! 
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*  Let  their  fate  be  a  mock-word ;  let  men  of  all  lands 

Laugh  out,  with  a  scorn  that' shall  ring  to  the  poles, 
When  each  sword,  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from  their  hands. 
Shall  be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls. 

*  And  deep,  and  more  deep,  as  the  iron  is  driven. 

Base  slaves !  may  the  whet  of  their  agony  be. 
To  think  —  as  the  damn'd  haply  think  of  that  heav'n 

They  had  once  in  their  reach — that  they  might  have  been  free.' 

Now,  in  our  judgment,  nothing  can  be  more  cruel,  unjust,  and 
absurd,  than  the  sort  of  language  so  generally  expressed  by 
sentimentalists  on  die  unhappy  issue  of  the  attempts  made  by 
the  Neapolitans  and  Spaniards  to  rid  themselves  of  a  portion  of 
the  manifold  evils  of  misgovemment. 

"  Out  upon  them  !"  —  says  the  tender-hearted,  love-sick  son- 
netteer.  "  Out  upon  them  !"  "  Down  to  the  dust  with  them  !" 
"  Drive  in  the  iron !"  "  Suck  out  theur  blood  !"  "  Trample  out 
every  spark  of  freedom  !" — And  why  ?  Because  the  scanty  popu- 
lation of  a  diminutive  country,  degraded  and  brutalised  by  whole 
centuries  of  ignorance  and  oppression,  did  not  exhibit  the  same 
resolution  and  use  the  same  efforts  in  their  own  defence  which  a 
well  educated  and  intelligent  people  might  have  resorted  to,  had 
their  country  been  in  like  manner  attacked.  We  say  might  — 
not  would ;  because  to  whatever  extremes  men  may  be  impelled 
by  republican  enthusiasm  or  philosophic  determination,  we  are 
quite  sure,  that  in  point  of  military  propriety,  few  would  recom- 
mend a  half-armed,  undisciplined,  unsupported  band  of  ten 
thousand  men,  to  sustain  the  shock  of  five  or  six  hundred  thou- 
sand veteran  troops  pouring  in  upon  them  by  successive  armies, 
week  after  week,  and  month  afl«r  month ;  and  we  are  equally 
sure  that  no  one  who  reflects  would  ever  imagine  a  territory 
scarcely  larger  than  Wales,  able  to  cope  a  moment  with  the 
strength  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Yet  in  his  sentimental  and  dis- 
proportionate abhorrence  of  that  weakness  of  mind  and  body 
called  cowardice,  Mr.  Moore  has  no  mercy  on  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  arbitrary  power ;  —  it  is  the  topic  in  which  he  seems 
to  delight.  He  has  a  whining  elegy  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
last  number  of  the  "  National  Melodies,"  which,  if  we  have  not 
been  misinformed,  is  one  of  his  most  favourite  productions,  and 
that  with  which  in  singing  he  most  frequently  regales  his 
hearers.  'Tis  well  for  those  whose  "  lives  and  fortunes"  still 
remain  after  the  long  contest  against  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
to  cry  "  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance  too  ! 
Marry  and  amen  !  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy  !  Is  tliere  no 
virtue  extant  ?'     But  the  mighty  in  song  are  not  always  mighty 
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in  fight;  and  we  cannot  feel  altogether  assured,  that  the  prick 
of  an  Austrian  bayonet  might  not  have  power  to  change  a  poet's 
note,  or,  like  the  American  torpedo,  to  paralyse  if  not  to  silence 
his  tongue.  Let  him  not  be  ruffled  at  this  distant  supposition : 
as  great  as  he  have  fallen  into  the  same  weakness ;  and  when 
Horace  took  to  his  heels,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  con- 
fess it. 

It  is  not  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Neapolitans  alone,  that  Mr. 
Moore  seems  to  take  such  pious  delight.  Duped  into  error  and 
injustice  by  the  commonest  form  of  poetical  expression, — by 
one  of  his  own  personifications, — he  views  with  complacency,  if 
not  with  delight,  all  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  enslaved 
Venetians.  — 

*  Mourn  not  for  Venice,  — though  her  fall 

Be  awful,  as  if  ocean's  wave 
Swept  o'er  her,  —  she  deserves  it  all, 

And  justice  triumphs  o'er  her  grave. 
Desolate  Venice  !  wnen  I  track 
Thy  haughtj  course  through  centuries  back,  — 
When  I  review  all  this,  and  see 
What  thou  art  sunk  and  crush'd  to  now, 
I  feel  the  moral  vengeance  svoeet^ 
And  smiling,  o'er  the  wreck,  repeat, 
Thus  perish  every  king  and  state. 
That  tread  the  steps  which  Venice  trod.' 

This  is  poetical  justice  with  a  vengeance,  and  justice  only  on 
the  bare  sur&ce  of  the  words  employed  to  describe  it.  The  fal- 
lacy lies  in  a  single  personification ;  and  is  so  transparent,  that 
even  a  poet,  if  he  paused  a  moment,  could  scarcely  fail  to  detect 
it  Whoever  is  guilty  of  crime  ought  to  be  punished.  Venice, 
says  the  poet,  has  been  guil^  of  cnme ;  therefore  Venice  ought 
to  be  punished.  But  though  it  possibly  escaped  his  penetration, 
the  Venice  mentioned  secondly  is  altogether  a  different  personage 
from  the  Venice  mentioned  firstly ;  and  in  plain  prose  Uie  matter 
stands  thus :  — 

'^  Certain  persons  called  Venetians,  none  of  which  persons  are 
now  in  existence,  committed  great  atrocities  between  the  years 
1400  and  1500 :  ^^ErgOj  certain  other  persons  called  Venetians, 
who  had  no  share  in  those  atrocities,  but  who  live  in  the  year 
1823,  deserve  to  be  enslaved,  and  afflicted  with  manifold  siiffer- 

Perhaps,  even  in  this  position,  a  poetical  inteUect  which  has 
never  bestowed  a  single  thought  on  the  principles  which  ought 
to  regulate  punishment,  may  not  be  enabled  to  detect  any  thing 
very  ijQCpngrubus  or  unjust;  but  we  think  we  can  place  the  matter 
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in  a  light  which,  for  the  future,  may  induce  even  Mr.  Moore  to 
pause  before  he  measures  out  retribution  according  to  the  dictates 
of  sentimentality. 

"  Certain  persons  called  Catholics^  none  of  which  persons  are 
now  in  existence,  committed,  a  few  centuries  ago,  great  atrocities 
in  Ireland :  Ergo^  certain  other  persons  called  Catholics,  who 
have  had  no  share  in  those  atrocities,  ought  throughout  Ireland 
to  be  the  victims  of  persecution  in  1824." 

.  In  an  address  to  Montblanc  —  describing  the  effects  pro- 
iduced  upon  him  by  an  evening  view  of  this  mountain,^Mr.  Moore 
says  — 

'  I  stood  entranced  and  mute,  — 
Mighty  Montblanc !  thou  wert  to  me, 
That  minute,  with  thy  brow  in  heaven, 
As  sure  a  sign  of  deity 
As  e'er  to  mortal  gaze  was  given. 
Nor  ever  ■ 

Can  I  the  deep-felt  awQ  forget, 
The  ecst^isy  that  thrilFd  me  then  ! 
"Twas  all  that  consciousness  of  power 
And  life  ^eyond  this  n^ortal  hour;  — 
That  proud  assurance  of  our  claim 
To  rank  amqng  the  sons  of  light. 
Mingled  with  shame,  —  oh,  hitter  shame  1  — 
At  having  risk'4  tha^t  splendid  right 
For  aught  that  earth,  through  all  its  range 

Of  slories,  offers  in  exchange 

And  should  my  spirit's  hope  grow  weak, 
Should  I,  oh  6od  !  e'er  doubt  thy  power. 
This  mighty  scene  again  I'll  seek. 
At  the  same  calm  and  glowing  hour; 
And  here,  at  the  sublimest  shrine 
That  nature  ever  rear'd  to  thee. 
Rekindle  all  that  hope  divine 
And  feel  my  immortality !' 

If  Mr.  Moore,  as  we  are  led  to  suspect  from  the  foregoing 
extract,  has  ever  been  of  a  sceptical  turn,  we  congratulate 
him  on  the  discovery  of  any  argument  likely  to  promote  any 
belief  which  may  be  conducive  to  his  happiness:  but  a  little 
of  that  charity  which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
creed  which  our  author  professes,— -a  little  forbearance  towards 
those  with  whom,  if  in  error,  he  himself  may  have  erred  in  com- 
mon, might,  we  think,  have  induced  him  to  abstain  from  joining 
in  the  attack  (p.  33.)  against  an  individual  now  suffering  pro- 
tracted imprisonment  for  the  publication  of  opinions  differing 
^om  the  c^inions  professed  by  his  prosecutors.     The  unhappy 
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prisoner,  it  is  true,  may  have  arrived  at  his  conclusions  by  arffu- 
mefits  less  high-flown  than  the  elevation  of  Montblanc, — ^his 
conclusions  may  be  altogether  erroneous ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  they  are  tne  result  of  investigation,  and  believed 
with  at  least  as  much  sincerity  as  those  at  which  Mr.  Moore  has 
been  enabled  to  arrive  by  a  speedier  process  of  induction.  At 
any  rate,  persecution  for  opinions,  whether  under  colour  of  law 
or  in  any  other  way,  is  injustice.  Disregard  of  the  suiFerings  of 
persecuted  men,  let  their  errors  be  what  they  may,  is  cruelty* 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  not  perfect  sincerity  in  the  attack ; 
and,  considering  the  whig-aristpcratical  atmosphen  in  which 
Mr.  Moore  dwells,  we  suspect  that  an  apprehension  of  being 
esteemed  somewhat  of  an  exaUado^  may  h^ve  induced  him  to 
make  this  little  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  those 
who  have  much  to  lose  and  litde  to  gain  by  any  change,  and 
who  mask  under  professions  of  moderation  their  steady  discoun- 
tenance of  every  attempt  at  political  improvement. 

However,  did  not  the  present  work  afibrd  conflicting  evidence 
on  the  point,  we  might  almost  suspect  that  our  author  had  been 
bought  up  by  the  Vice  Society  and  Constitutional  Association,  to 
further  the  purposes  of  those  enlightened  and  humane  bodies ; 
and  now  when  youth  is  passing  away,  desire  cooling,  and  the 
<^  fifty  fair  maids'*  with  whom  he  may  ^^  have  kissed  and  prattled" 
are  growing  old,  to  cry  out  with  Solomon  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  not  till  the  end  of  the  chapter,  "  All  is  vanity." 

Not  content  with  prostration  at  the  shrine  of  intolerance,  he 
turns  knight-errant  in  defence  of  female  chastity,  and  launches 
out  a  long  acrimonious  invective  against  Rousseau  and  Madame 
de  Warens.  (P.  125.)  Now  fix)m  Thomas  Little  this  is  a  little 
too  good  I  Don  Juan  preaching  a  sermon  against  incontinence, 
and  consigning  to  eternal  infamy  a  matronly  lady  for  befiiending 
a  poor  pennyless  boy,  and  for  committing  a  few  irregularities  to 
save  him  fi-om  the  efiects  of  his  own  youth  and  indiscretion  !  — 
Spare,  spare,  gentle  moralist  I  your  indignation  against  actions 
which  occasioned  pain  to  no  human  being,  and  point  it  against 
those  which  are  the  cause  of  assignable  mischief.  Lash  the 
male  coquet,  who  excites  hopes  which  he  is>  predetermined  to 
disappoint.  Lash  the  male  seducer,  who  for  the  sake  of  a 
moment's  gratification  does  not  hesitate  to  involve  a  whole 
&mily  in  protracted  misery  and  disgrace.  Thunder  against 
the  tyrants  and  bigots  who  would  fetter  our  intellects,  and  despoil 
us  of  the  fruits  of  our  labours. — But  let  one  beAevolent  old 
woman  settle  the  account  of  her  fi-ailties  before  another  tribunal. 

In  the  stanzas  on  country  dance  and  quadrille,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  in  Mr.  Moore  (an  educated  and  travelled  gentle- 
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man)  a  degree  of  petty  nationality  such  as  is  now  scarcely  to  be 
met  with  in  a  vulgar  squire  or  more  vulgar  cockn^.  Undoubt- 
edly the  sympathies  and  associations  of  each  individual  will  for 
the  most  part  lead  him  to  prefer  the  manners  and  habits  of  his 
own  country;  but  the  very  variety  of  tastes  which  he  must  ob- 
serve at  home,  might  lead  him  to  abstain  from  fostering  a  mass 
of  hostility  and  prejudice  against  our  tellow-men,  for  no  better 
reason  than  the  circumstance  of  their  being  bom  a  few  leagues 
from  our  own  doors,  and  differing  a  little  in  their  dress  and 
pleasures. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  deem  the  present  the  least  interesting 
and  impressive  of  all  Mr.  M odre's  productions.  We  say  this 
with  no  bitterness,  and  with  no  desire  to  occasion  pain :  he  has 
slill,  as  a  poet,  great  powers ;  and  if  he  will  continue  to  exert ' 
hiis  energies  against  the  foes  of  improvement,  and  encourage  us 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  blessings  of  good  government,  he  will  be  an 
object  of  interest  more  extensive  and  lasting,  and  of  regard  more 
cheering,  whether  for  the  middle  or  the  close  of  life,  tfian  all  he 
may  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  blaze  of  drawing-rooms  or  the 
caresses  of  beauty. 

With  the  following  extract,  which  exhibits,  if  not  a  very 
vigorous,  at  least  an  accurate  picture,  and  which  we  esteem  the 
best  piece  in  the  present  volume,  we  shall  now  conclude :  — 

Epitaph  on  a  Laxioyer* 

*  Here  lies  a  lawyer  —  one,  whose  mind 
(Like  that  of  all  the  lawyer  kind) 
Resembled,  though  so  grave  and  stately, 
The  pupil  of  a  cat's  eye  greatly,  — 
Which  for  the  mousing  deeds  transacted 

In  holes  and  corners  is  well  fitted, 
But  which,  in  sunshine,  grows  contracted, 

As  if  'twould,  —  rather  not  admit  it,  — 
As  if,  in  short,  a  man  would  quite 

Throw  time  away  who  tried  to  let  in  a 
Decent  portion  of  God's  light 

On  lawyer's  mind  or  pussy's  retina. 
Hence  when  he  took  to  politics. 

As  a  refreshing  change  of  evil. 
Unfit  with  grand  affairs  to  mix, 
His  little  nisi  prius  tricks, 

Like  imps  at  bo-peep,  play'd  the  devil ; 
And  proved  that  when  a  small  law  wit 

Otstatesmanship  attempts  the^rial, 
'Tis  like  a  player  on  the  kit, 

Put  all  at  once  to  a  bass  vioh 
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Nay,  ev'n  wfa^n  honest  (which  he  could 

Be,  how  and  then)  still  quibbling  daily,  « 

He  served  his  country  as  he  would 

A  client  thief  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
But  —  do  him  justice  —  short  and  rare 

His  wish  through  honest  paths  to  roam  ; 
Bom  with  a  taste  for  the  unfair,. 
Where  falsehood  call'd  he  still  was  there, 

And  when  least  honest  most  at  home. 
Thus  shuffling,  bullying,  lying,  creeping, 

He  work'd  his  way  up  near  the  throne, 
And  long  before  he  took  the  keeping 

Of  the  king's  conscience,  lost  his  own/ 

•Irt.  III.  For  the  Oracles  ofGod^  Four  Orations.  For  Judgment 
to  come^'  an  Argument^  in  Nine  Parts*  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  M.A.    London.     T.Hamilton.     I82S.     8vo.  pp.548. 

^Dy  E  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Irving  is  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents ;  who,  either  irom  an  undue  hankering  after  pre- 
mature fame,  or  from  the  solicitations,  perhaps,  of  misjudging 
fnends,  has  been  induced  to  put  forth  a  most  unequal  work. 

So  curiously  indeed  are  the  faults  and  beauties  mixed  up  in 
the  book  now  before  us ;  so  nice  and  accurate  is  the  compens- 
ation given  and  received  by  each  class ;  so  much  is  there,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  flowing  and  poetical  language,  of  lofly  thought, 
and,  moreover,  of  just  reasoning,  while,  on  the  other,  there  are 
such  unequivocal  specimens  of  expression  the  most  vulgar,  con- 
ceptions the  most  abortive,  and  logic  the  most  pointless;  that  we 
must  honestly  declare,  we  know  not  in  which  scale  the  balance 
preponderates.  We  are  aware  that  such  an  acknowledgment  of 
fallibility  as  this  which  we  now  make,  will  seem  a  little  odd  to 
those  who  mark  the  first  essays  of  public  criticism ;  the  positive- 
ness  of  a  reviewer  being  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his 
experience.  But  we  are,  nevertheless,  constrained  to  repeat, 
upon  this  subject  of  the  merits  and  faults  of  Mr.  Irving,  that  we 
are  utterly  unable  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  then*  relative 
magnitude.  We  believe  both  to  be  so  great,  that,  had  we  ten- 
dered our  evidence  on  a  late  important  investigation*,  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sides  would,  by  mutual  consent,  have  rejected  us. 

In  several  of  the  objects  which,  as  we  gather  from  his  preface, 
Mr.  Irving  chiefly  proposed  to  himself  in  the  composition  of 
these  sermons,  we  think  that  he  has  most  signally  failed;  and 
that,  whatever  success  may  attend  his  preaching,  if  we  are  to 

♦  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Edw.  Irving.  See  the  clever  pamphlet  with 
that  title. 
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judge  from  the  specimens  contained  in  this  volume,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  a  di£Perent,  though  hardly  less  important  kind,  than  that 
which  the  author  seems  principally  to  have  had  in  view.  Mr. 
Irving  seems  to  have  sat  down  to  the  work  of  composition  with 
the  purpose  of  writing  to  (or  at)  the  literary,  the  imaginative, 
and  the  scientific  among  unbelievers;  and  intended  either  to 
bring  over  to  his  own  standard  all  those  classes  of  opponents,  or, 
at  any  rate  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  their  opposition,  by  stig- 
matising and  depreciating  them  in  the  opinions  of  the  people. 
Now  in  this  we  believe  that  he  has  failed;  and,  moreover, 
that  if  an  angel  from  heaven  had  set  about  the  same  task  in 
the  same  manner,  he  would  have  met  with  no  greater  success. 
For,  really,  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  present  day  are 
a  stiff-necked  generation,  neither  to  be  converted  nor  yet  silenced 
by  dint  of  undGscriminating  invective;  and  we  dom^vel  that  any 
man  should. have  lived  to  the  age  of  Mr.  Irving  without  perceiv- 
ing, that  th^  effect  of  undervaluing  the  pursuits  of  such  men, 
of  directly  attacking  their  influence  upon  society  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  never  so  powerful  as  it  is  at  present),  and  of  seeking  to 
drive  th§m  violendy,  and  all  at  once,  out  of  the  strong  holds 
which  they  have  built,  could  be  no  other  than  to  provoke  them 
into  an  active  and  formidable  hostility.  Instead  of  stealthily  and 
gradually  sealing  up  the  hive — patiently  stopping  each  par- 
ticular chink— and  carrying  off  his  enemies  while  wrapt  in 
darkness  and  sleep, — he  has  chosen  to  break  in  upon  the  honey- 
combs at  midrrday,  deranging  the  whole  economy  of  the  cells,  and 
rousing  the  very  drones  to  resent  his  unceremonious  invasion. 

If,  therefore,  it  should  be  admitted,  that  this  gentleman  has 
been  successfiil  in  disenchanting  some  minds  from  the  influence  of 
the  wizards  of  literature  and  science ;  if  he  should  have  stopped 
up  some  ears  against  the  voice  of  these  ^^  charmers,  charm 
they  never  so  wisely;" — we  should  still  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  loss  has  not  been  greater  than 
the  gain.  For,  though  the  enemy  have  been  driven  out  of  some 
of  his  fortresses,  he  has  been  injudiciously  exasperated  into  a 
degree  of  activity  which  may  gain  him  many  others.  But,  for 
our  own  part,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  very  little  has  been 
done  even  in  this  way.  Among  those  classes  of  the  people  for 
whom  Mr.  Irving  professedly  writes,  there  are  few  individuals 
indeed  who  have  not  some  literary  or  scientific  attachments, 
and  who  are  not,  therefore,  likely  to  receive,  with  more  of  anger 
than  of  submission,  the  general  invectives  which  are  found  in  the 
volume  before  us.  With  the  single  exception  of  Wordsworth 
and  his  disciples,  we  know  of  none  who  may  not  with  reason 
complain  of  the  contemptuous  hostility  with  which  they  are  here 
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assailed.  Had  Mi*.  Irving  explained  to  his  hearers  the  supreme 
importance  of  religion,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  deviate, 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  into  dissertations  upon  the  unheavenly 
tendency  of  this  poet's  verses,  or  that  reasoner's  argumentation ; 
Iiad  he  contented  himself  with  expounding  St.  Peter  and  St* 
JPaul,  without  interweaving  a  running  commentary  upon  Byron, 
Southey,  and  Moore ;  —  his  talents  and  his  earnestness  would 
liave  made  more  converts  and  fewer  enemies. 

In  like  manner,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the 
^reforms  which  Mr.  Irving  seems  anxious  to  produce  in  the  lives 
»nd  discourses  of  his  fellow  ministers,  are  very  likely  to  be 
l>rought  about  by  the  means  which  he  has  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Mr.  Irving's  own  life,  we  have  been  informed,  and  believe, 
is  characterised  by  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and  by  great 
and  most  praiseworthy  eiForts  to  promote  them.     His  sermons, 
too,  are  full  of  earnestness,  and  certainly  contain  most  of  those 
qualities  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  discourses  of  others  are 
deficient.     And  we  would  ask  any  reasonable  man,  whether  the 
personal  example  of  this  gentleman,  in  both  these  respects,  is  not 
likely  to  produce  infinitely  more  efiect  upon  the  conduct  and  the 
sermons  of  his  brethren,  than  any  quantity  of  invective  and 
sarcasm  which  his  eloquence  can  heap  upon  them  ?     In  this,  and 
in  other  points,  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  have  too  little  respect  for  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal;  he  insists 
upon  blurting  out  every  truth  (supposing  that  all  his  charges  are 
truths),  instead  of  leaving  any  thing  to  be  inferred,  though  the  in- 
ference be  never  so  easy  and  natural.    The  consequence  has  been^ 
that  his  attacks  upon  science  and  literature  have  procured  him 
the  -marked  hostility  of  nearly  every  publication  of  the  day; 
while  we  have  reason  to  know,  that,  among  his  own  brethren, 
there  is  hardly  one,  who  does  not  retort  (at  least  in  private)  the 
scorn  with  which  he  has  been  treated. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that,  in  making  these  remarks,  we 
are  finding  fault  witli  the  independence  of  thought  and  the  fear- 
lessness of  speech,  which  so  favourably  characterise  Mr.  Irving. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  ready  to  give  him  the  tribute  of  our 
admiration  for  his  boldness,  —  qualified,  nevertheless,  by  many 
doubts  as  to  the  extent  of  his  discretion.  Speaking  in  our  own 
character,  we  applaud,  instead  of  condemning,  the  conduct  of 
any  man  who  proclaims  the  existence  of  delusion  or  abuse: 
bdeed  it  is  a  liberty  of  which  we  shall  claim  a  large  portion  for 
ourselves.  But,  after  all,  the  knife  and  cautery  are  only  to  be 
used  now  and  then  in  desperate  cases ;  and  our  complaint 
against  Mr.  Irving  is,  that  he  uses  these  when  other  specifics 
would  be  preferable.   He  is  a  Quixote,  who  holds  all  parley  in 
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scorn ;  and  rides,  with  lance  couched,  not  only  against  ravishers 
and  giante,  but  also  against  fulling-mills  and  flocks  of  sheep. 

Having  thus  protested  against  the  indiscretion  which  is 
sometimes  observable  in  these  discourses,  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  say,  that  we  think  it  nearly  the  heaviest  charge  which  can 
be  brought  against  Mr.  Irving.  We  speak  not  of  the  com- 
position of  his  sermons ;  but  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten. Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  to  say  a  little  of  a  certain 
twie  of  dogmatism  which  shows  itself  oftener  than  we  could  wish, 
-—  an  assumption  of  the  character  of  Sir  Oracle ;  which,  in  the 
first  production  of  so  young  a  man,  and  a  man  too  whose  rear 
soning  powers  are  not  the  highest  of  his  faculties,  seems  not 
H  little  injudicious.  It  will  convince  nobody,  and  it  ofiends 
many.  Such  are  the  principal  faults  discernible  in  the  sermons 
before  us,  so  far  as  the  manner  and  spirit  are  concerned ;  and, 
as  we  are  sincerely  desirous  that  the  observations  we  are  now 
making  should  have  the  effect  rather  of  removing  obstacles  out 
of  the  way  to  this  gentleman's  future  success,  by  furnishing  him 
with  some  useful  huits,  than  of  creating  any  adcUtional  prejudice 
against  him,  we  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  find  no  material  for  any 
new  criticism  of  this  kind  in  the  works  which  he  may  hereafl^r 
be  induced  to  consign  to  the  press. 

We  believe  that,  while  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the 
most  partial  friend  of  Mr.  Irving  to  assert  that  he  has  not  the 
feults  which  we  have  imputed  to  him,  it  would  be  equally  out  of 
the  power  of  his  enemies  to  deny  him  the  possession  of  many 
qualities  which  deserve  and  command  approbation.  TThere  is 
about  him  so  much  of  open  sincerity  and  ardent  zeal;  so 
tl^orough  a  contempt  for  prejudice,  however  inveterate,  and  for 
fashion,  however  prevalent ;  so  fixed  a  devotedness  to  the  cause 
which  he  supports ;  such  decision,  in  short,  and  such  enthusiasm, 
as  serve  to  remind  us  very  forcibly  of  the  early  Scotch  Reformers, 
and  to  produce  in  the  mind,  notwithstanding  our  suspicions  of 
tbe  occasional  impolicy  of  his  language,  a  very  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  sympathy,  respect,  and  admiration.  From  the  bottom 
0f  our  hearts  we  feel  reverence  for  the  man  who  can  display  so 
ipuch  of  moral  courage  as  we  discern  in  Mr.  Irving.  Surrounded 
as  He  was  at  the  time  when  these  discourses  were  delivered,  by 
the  gay,  the  fashionable,  and  the  selfish,  he  has  not  scrupled  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  that  equality,  which,  in  like  manner  as  it 
originally  existed  amongst  men,  finally  awaits  them.  With  minis- 
ters of  state  among  his  auditors,  he  hesitates  not  to  speak  of  the 
excellence  of  civil  liberty,  and  to  refer  with  evident  exultation  to 
the  times  in  our  own  history  when  it  assumed  even  an  aspect  of 
vepublicanism.     In  the  presence  of  literary  men  of  all  ranks 
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^  whose  power  either  as  friends  or  as  enemies,  is,  at  this  day, 
Lncalculable),  he  has  denounced  the  allurements  of  literature, 
virfaen  they  would  seduce  from  the  paths  of  religious  duty. 
Throughout  the  whole  book  there  is  no  such  thing  as  equivo- 
cation or  trimming;  no  paring  down  of  principle  to  fit  a  par- 
ticular  standard;  neither  retraction  nor  qualification.  It  is 
Sourdaloue  preaching  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.;  or  South 
liaranguing  the  royal  profligate  of  England;  or  the  fearless 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  addressing  the  heathens  and  sceptics  of 
Jlthens. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  qualities  we  have  just  referred  to,  the  style  of  Mr.  Irving 
is  ofien  exceedingly  impressive.  Indeed,  we  are  persuaded  that 
2k  selection  might  be  made  from  this  volume,  fiimishing  a  cento 
of  briUiant  and  most  forcible  passages,  which  should  he  equal 
in  strength,  in  warmth,  and  in  all  the  qualities  which  commend 
themselves  to  the  heart  of  man,  to  any  similar  collection  which 
could  be  made  from  the  same  number  of  sermons  of  any  divine, 
antiquated  or  modem.  And  here  we  cannot  but  express  our 
grief,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  profusion  with  which  Mr.  Irving 
has  scattered  his  metaphysical  and  argumentative  passages  (in 
which  he  shows  no  superiority,  to  say  the  least)  over  the  sur- 
&ce  of  his  work,  the  volume  is  likely  to  remain  a  sealed  book 
to  the  great  majority  of  readers.  Just  as  a  person  new  to  the 
works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is  apt  to  be  wearied  and  disgusted  by 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  quibbling  theology,  and  insufferably 
heavy  quotations  from  the  Heathen  and  Christian  writers  of  anti- 
quity, though,  if  he  will  but  persevere,  he  may  meet  with  bursts 
of  the  truest  eloquence  in  which  heart  ever  spoke  to  heart; 
so  in  this  tome  of  Mr.  Irving's,  any  reader  who  is  not  bound, 
like  an  unlucky  reviewer,  to  read  a  book  through,  will  fed 
his  patience  mve  way  under  the-  piles  of  clumsy  argument,  and 
will  hardly  take  pains  to  cull  out  the  pearls  which  might  every 
now  and  then  be  found  imbedded  amongst  them.  Indeed,  the  uni- 
versal complaint  is,  that  the  book  is  not  readable ;  and  we  are 
compelled,  from  our  own  painful  experience  in  travelling  through 
it,  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  but  too  much  justice  in  Uie  impu- 
tation. 

We  shall  not  meddle  at  all  with  Mr.  Irving's  theology,  which 
we  suspect  to  be,  in  some  points,  nearly  peculiar  to  himself. 
We  have  not  looked  at  this  volume  with  any  view  of  discovering 
its  doctrinal  merits  or  demerits,  but  almost  exclusively  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  its  Uterary  character.  The  preceding 
observations  have  forced  themselves  upon  us  in  the  perusal^ 
and  we  have  thought  it  not  amiss  to  lay  them  before  our 
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readers,  because  we  think  they  may  serve,  in  some  measure, 
to  account  for  that  host  of  critical  prejudices  with  which 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Irving  has  hitherto  had  to  struggle. 
In  consequence  of  those  prejudices,  the  bad  and  questionable 
passages  in  this  work  are  a  great  deal  better  known  to  the 
public,  than  those  which  are  of  an  opposite  description ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  the  few  extracts  we 
have  to  make,  almost  exclusively  to  the  favourable  specimens  of 
these  discourses.  The  bombast,  the  foolish  quaintnesses,  the 
puerile  conceits,  and  the  lame  and  incongruous  figures  in  which 
the  volume  abounds,  have  been  already  laid  before  the  public  in 
every  possible  shape ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring our  readers,  for  the  faults  of  Mr.  Irving,  to  the  thousand 
and  one  publications*  in  which  they  have  been  zealously  and 
carefully  set  forth.  For  what  could  we,  who  unfortunately 
bring  up  the  rear  of  criticism  upon  this  subject,  and  who  are 
compelled  to  fall  on  Mr.  Irving  when  every  critical  tooth  in 
the  nation  has  been  fleshed  upon  him  already,  —  what  could  we 
say,  more  than  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  in  condemn- 
ation of  the  many  sins  against  grammar,  good  English,  and  good 
taste,  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  variegated  volume  ?  Why 
should  we  renew  the  outcry  against  "  the  flinty  heart  which 
strikes  its  fangs  into  its  own  proper  bosom  '*  (p.  63.) ;  or  "  the 
stumblingblock  of  a  mistaken  paltriness,  cast  between  enlight- 
ened men  and  the  cross  of  Christ"  (p.  24.);  or  "  the  platform 
of  our  being,  erected  upon  the  new  condition  of  probation,  dif- 
ferent fi'om  that  of  all  known  existences  ?*'  or  against  the  syntax, 
taste,  and  sense  of  the  assertion,  that  "  masterful  men,  or  the 
masterful  current  of  opinion,  hath  ploughed  with  tlie  word  of 
God,  and  the  iruit  has  been  to  inveigle  the  mind  into  the  exclu- 
sive admiration  of  some  few  truths,  which  being  planted  in  the 
belief,  and  sacrificed  to  in  all  religious  expositions  and  discourses, 
have  become  popular  idols,  which  fi'own  heresy  and  exconununi- 
cation  upon  all  who  dare  stand  for  the  unadulterated,  uncurtailed 
testimony?"  (p.41.)  Ours  shall  be  the  more  novel,  and  really  more 
agreeable  task,  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  matter  which  may 
justify  Mr.  Irving's  extraordinary  popularity  as  a  preacher,  and 
warrant  the  hope  that,  with  ample  pruning  and  much  caution, 
he  may  hereafter  become  a  really  eloquent  divine. 

The  following  is  the  opening  passage  to  the  volume ;  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  last  sentences,  we  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  simplicity  and  beauty  in  it :  — 

*  There  was  a  time  when  each  revelation  of  the  word  of  God 
had  an  introduction  into  this  earth  which  neither  permitted  men 
to  doubt  whence  it  came,  nor  wherefore  it  was  sent.    If,  at  the  giving 
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^f  each  several  truth,  a  star  was  not  lighted  up  in  heaven,  as  at  the 
1)irth  of  the  Prince  of  Truth,  there  was  done  upon  the  earth  a  wonder, 
^o  make  her  children  listen  to  the  message  of  their  Maker.  The 
Almighty  made  bare  his  arm ;  and,  through  mighty  acts  shown 
by  his  holy  servants,  gave  demonstration  of  his  truth,  and  found 
for  it  a  sure  place  among  the  other  matters  of  human  knowledge  and 
belief. 

'  But  now  the  miracles  of  God  have  ceased,  and  native,  secure  and 
unmolested,  is  no  longer  called  on  for  testimonies  to  her  Creator's 
voice.  No  burning  bush  draws  the  footsteps  to  his  presence  cham- 
ber ;  no  invisible  voice  holds  the  ear  awake  ;  no  hand  cometh  forth 
from  the  obscure  to  write  his  purposes  in  letters  of  flame.  The  vision 
is  shut  up,  and  the  testimony  is  sealed,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  is 
ended ;  and  this  solitary  volume,  with  its  chapters  and  verses,  is  the 
sum  total  of  all  for  which  the  chariot  of  heaven  made  so  many  visits 
to  the  earth,  and  the  Son  of  God  himself  tabernacled  and  dwelt 
among  us. 

.  '  The  truth  which  it  contains  once  dwelt  undivulged  in  the  bosom  of 
God  :  and,  on  coming  forth  to  take  its  place  among  things  revealedi 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  nature  through  all  her  chambers,  gave 
it  reverent  welcome.  Beyond  what  it  reveals,  the  mysteries  of  the 
future  are  unknown.  To  gain  it  acceptation  and  currency  the  noble 
company  of  martyrs  testified  unto  the  death.  The  general  assembly 
of  the  first-born  in  heaven  made  it  the  day-star  of  their  hopes,  and  the 
pavilion  of  their  peace.  Its  every  sentence  is  charmed  with  the  power 
of  God,  and  powerful  to  the  everlasting  salvation  of  souls.'    pp.  1, 2. 

In  the  same  chaste  and  simple  style  is  the  following,  which 
we  quote  chiefly  on  account  of  the  very  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  true  and  warm-hearted  poet  with  which  the  passage 
concludes :  — 

'  The  constitution  described  in  the  two  last  divisions  of  this  argu- 
ment, is  alone  equal  to  this  restoration  of  the  lower  classes  from  their 
brutal  apathy  to  what  is  noble,  and  their  brutal  excess  in  what  is 
.sensual.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  it  addresseth  every  good  and  gene- 
rous feeling  within  the  breast,  and  prompts  it  into  activity  by  every 
inducement.  Then  from  the  personal  it  proceeds  to  watch  over  the 
social  principle,  regulating  all  the  relationships  of  life  with  tender- 
ness and  affection ;  planting  love  in  families,  mutual  respect  among 
the  ranks  of  life,  and  disinterested  attention  to  the  wellbeing  of  alL 
It  awakens  spiritual  tastes,  and  refreshes  the  mind  with  divine  senti- 
ments, and  mtroduceth  to  virtuous  company.  It  castcth  a  restraint 
upon  every  wicked  propensity,  and  putteth  a  divine  economy  throush 
all  one's  affairs ;  and  by  all  these  influences  works  over  a  community 
the  most  complete  of  all  reformations.  For  what  is  a  community 
but  a  number  of  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  masters  and 
servants,  governors  and  governed  ?  And  if  each  of  these  is  held  to 
bis  office  by  a  wise  and  powerful  authority,  made  to  love  it  and  de- 
light in  it,  what  is  wanting  to  the  wellbeing  of  that  community? 
Religion  would  also  bring  back  with  it  all  the  social  and  generous 
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virtues  which  once  dwelt  within  the  land,  and  restore  the  efflores- 
cence of  happiness  which  hath  almost  faded  away.  It  would  wipe 
away  the  disgustful  scenes  into  which  their  irrepressible  freedom 
hurried  the  people.  Sobriety,  and  economy,  and  domestic  peace,  it 
would  plant  in  the  families  of  the  most  dejected.  The  industry  of 
parents  would  thrive  under  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  expectation 
of  everlasting  rest.  The  children  would  be  trained  in  the  fear  of 
God  ;  the  young  men  would  be  strong  in  self-command ;  the  young 
maidens  clothed  in  modesty,  and  chastity,  and  a  divine  gracefulness. 
Servants  would  be  faithful  and  masters  kind ;  and  within  every  cot- 
tage of  the  land  would  be  realized  that  bower  of  innocency  and  pa- 
radise of  religious  content,  which  our  sorely  tried,  and,  alas  !  too 
yielding  poet,  hath  sung  in  his  *<  Cotter's  Saturday  Night ;"  thereby 
redeeming  half  his  frailties,  and  making  the  cause  of  religion  his 
debtor  —  a  debt,  it  seems  to  me,  which  the  religious  have  little 
thought  of  in  their  persecution  of  his  name,  and  cruel  exposure  of  all 
his  faults.'  pp.  234, 235. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  lines  from  one  of  those  question- 
able passages,  from  which  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
Mr.  Irving  have  professed  to  derive  support  for  their  respective 
opinions  of  his  eloquence.  The  earlier  part  we  acknowledge  to 
be  desperately  bad ;  but  in  the  short  extract  which  we  subjoin, 
there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  good  deal  of  likeness  to  the  manner 
of  Jeremy  Taylor.  There  is  all  the  eloquent  amplification 
which  so  much  distinguishes  that  admirable  writer,  mixed  with 
some  of  his  faults.  Upon  the  theology  of  the  passage  we  have 
no  remark  to  dSPer.  Mr.  Irving  is  spewing  of  the  approach  of 
the  judgment  day,  and  of  the  horrors  which  it  will  bring  to  the 
impenitent: — 

'  And  the  gay  glory  of  time  shall  depart ;  and  sportful  liberty  shall 
be  bound  for  ever  in  the  chain  of  obdurate  necessity.  The  green 
earth,  with  all  her  blooming  beauty  and  bowers  of  peace,  shall  depart. 
The  morning  and  evening  salutations  of  kinsmen  shall  depart ;  and 
the  ever- welcome  voice  of  friendship,  and  the  tender  whispering  of 
full-hearted  affection,  shall  depart,  for  the  sad  discord  of  weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  And  the  tender  names  of  children, 
father  and  mother,  wife  and  husband,  with  the  communion  of  domes- 
tic love  and  mutual  affection,  and  the  inward  touches  of  natural 
instinct,  —  which  family  compact,  when  undivided  by  discord,  wraps 
the  live-long  day  into  one  swell  of  tender  emotion,  making  earth*s 
lowly  scenes  worthy  of  heaven  itself:  — all,  all  shall  pass  away;  and 
instead  shall  come  the  level  lake  that  burneth,  and  the  solitary  dun- 
geon, and  the  deso^te  bosom,  and  the  throes  and  tossings  of  horror 
and  hopelessness,  and  the  worin  that  dieth  not,  and  the  firQ  that  is 
not  quenched.'  pp.  63, 64. 

We  remember  nothing  which  appears  to  us  more  excellent  in 
its  kind,  than  th£  following  little  extract :  — 
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*  Ohy  how  shall  I  speak  of  this  unutterable  glory,  who  am  a  matf 
of  unclean  lips,  and  of  a  deceitful  and  defiled  heart,  and  have  no- 
where to  gather  illustration  save  this  unhappy  and  unrighteous  world ! 
You  have  felt,  or  you  have  seen,  the  wrapt  (rapt)  enjovment  of  an  aged 
sire^  making  a  round  of  his  children  in  their  several  homes,  beholding 
them  blooming  and  rejoicing  in  the  favour  of  the  Lord,  with  their 
little  ones  encircling  them  like  the  shoots  of  the  tender  vine.  No 
discords  to  heal,  no  sorrows  to  assuage,  no  misfortunes  to  lament  in 
dl  that  have  sprung  of  his  loins.  What  an  emotion  of  paternal  glory 
and  pious  thankfulness  fills  his  breast!  He  looks  round  upon  the 
numeroas  and  happy  flock,  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
and  the  tear  silently  fills  his  eve,  which  he  lifts  to  heaven,  the  seat 
of  God,  with  a  look  that  would  say.  Thou  hast  dealt  bountifully  with 
thy  servant ;  now  let  him  depart  in  peace.  One  such  sight  makes  a 
parent  forget  the  care  and  labour  of  a  long  life  ;  one  such  emotion 
puts  to  flight  all  the  fears  and  forebodings  of  a  parent's  heart,  —  his 
,soul  is  satisfied,  the  measure  of  his  joy  is  full.'  p.  184. 

Where,  again,  shall  we  find  a  spirit  of  truer  eloquence  —  of  that 
eloquence  which  makes  its  way  directly  to  the  heart,  and  dwells 
there  long  after  the  voice  of  the  speaker  has  ceased  to  vibrate  on 
the  ear,  —  than  in  the  following  most  successful  passage !  — 

'  Let  us  then  contemplate  what  sustains  the  spirit  of  a  man  under 
the  removal  of  those  things  upon  which  his  desire  is  set  here  below^ 
that  we  may  gather  what  will  support  his  soul  when  bereaved  of  all  its 
corporeal  possessions  and  enjoyments.  When  a  beloved  object  is 
removed,  there  is  for  a  season  within  the  soul  a  sense  of  emptiness, 
as  if  really  a  part  of  herself  had  been  torn  away.  Into  this  empty 
chamber  she  retireth  to  dwell  alone.  Engagements,  and  pleasures^ 
and  discourse  of  friends,  are  for  a  while  foregone.  Inaction  of  body, 
abstraction  of  mind,  a  fixed  eye,  and  a  sealed  spirit,  go  with  us,  and 
cleave  unto  us  like  our  shadow.  <*  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  Fare- 
Fell  content  1"  But  by  degrees  nature  recovers  from  the  blow  which 
had  stunned  her  powers,  and  then  her  first  employment  is  to  look' 
back  into  the  annals  of  the  past,  when  her  delight  was  with  the  de- 
parted object  of  her  love ;  and  if  she  finds  that  she  had  treated  it 
well,  that  she  had  honoured  it  in  the  highest  place,  and  made  of  it 
Che  most  account;  that  its  memory  is  associated  with  duties  perform- 
ed, and  kind  offices  discharged ;  that  she  can  ruminate  upon  virtuous, 
and  innocent,  and  happy  intercourse,  and  discourse  with  contentment 
and  gratifliCation  of  all  that  passed  between  them ;  that  there  is  no 
invasion  of  repentance  nor  remorse,  for  arrears  of  love  unpaidyi  or 
overtures  of  advantage  unaccepted  :  then  she  hath  a  consolation,  and 
to  memory  she  fleeth  as  to  a  city  of  reftige.  The  object  gone  getteth 
a  second  life,  it  liveth  in  those  parts  of  the  mind  which  dwell  with 
the  past ;  in  the  seasons  of  stillness  it  cometh  up  and  keepeth  us 
company,  it  riseth  up  like  a  spirit  in  the  places  where  we  sojourned 
together,  it  cometh  to  us  in  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
ftUeth  upon  man,  invested  with  those  same  attributes  of  love  and 
joy  which  it  wore  towards  us  in  our  earthly  converse,  and  which  it 
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weareth  still  in  the  converse  of  memory.  But  besides  living  with  the 
past,  it  liveth  also  with  the  present,  in  the  affections  which  it  culti- 
tivated,  in  the  good  habits  which  it  strengthened,  and  the  good  inter- 
ests which  it  hath  secured :  when  we  rejoice  over  the  good  and 
worthy  part  of  our  nature,  it  shareth  in  our  joy ;  and  when  we  pur- 
sue the  honourable  paths  to  which  it  accompanied  us  once,  it  accom- 
panieth  us  still ;  and  when  we  tend  alone  the  cares  to  which  it  once 
gave  us  aid,  we  reflect  upon  its  counsels  and  walk  in  its  footsteps. 
An  object  therefore  which  hath  been  rightly  used  continues  to  have 
a  share  of  the  happy,  holy  parts  of  our  life,  and  is  as  it  were  only  cut 
off  from  the  senses,  but  to  the  spirit  is  present  as  before.  To  these 
two  we  join,  if  i|  be  possible,  the  anticipation  of  beholding  it  again  — 
we  seek  to  give  it  a  life  in  those  parts  of  the  soul  which  hold-  con- 
verse with  the  future :  and  it  is  unspeakable  the  consolation  which 
comes  from  any  shadow  of  hope  in  this  direction.  This  poureth  life 
anew  into  the  chambers  of  death,  and  eternity  into  the  moulds  of 
time.  Death  iQseth  his  sting,  and  the  grave  her  victory,  and  mor- 
tality is  swallowed  up  in  life.  We  seem  to  hear  the  departed  spirit 
inviting  us  to  come  and  be  joined  to  its  fellowship,  to  hasten  and  come 
unto  our  rest.  Death  is  a  journey  from  friends  to  friends,  life  a  visit 
amongst  friends,  and  death  a  return  to  our  friends.'  pp.  301 — SOS* 

Equally  meritorious  in  its  way  is  the  eloquent  argumentation 
of  the  following  paragraphs.  It  will  be  observed,  that  we  vary  these 
extracts  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  afford  our  readers  an  oppor- 
tunity (rf*  judging  as  to  the  diversity  of  Mr.  Irving's  powers :  — 

/  If,  then,  the  truth  o£  God's  presence  and  presidency  in  our 
worldly  affairs  find  for  itself  universal  belief  amongst  Christians, 
though  resting  upon  Revelation  alone,  and  having  no  foundation  either 
in  sight  or  perception ;  upon  what  plea  will  they  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit's  presence  and  presidency  in  the  great  world  of  grace^ 
if  it  be  found  revealed  with  the  same  distinctness?  There  ought  there- 
fore to  be  no  preliminary  objection  taken  to  it  upon  the  grounds  of 
its  not  being'  perceptible,  but  the  Scriptures  should  be  searched 
whether  it  be  so  or  not. 

'  Rather,  upon  the  other  hand,  because  it  is  not  perceptible,  we 
should  entertain  it  as  more  akin  to  the  other  operations  of  the  in- 
visible God.  For,  exalting  your  thoughts  a  little,  conceive  the  ways 
of  God ;  look  abroad  over  the  world,  and  what  do  you  behold  ?  — 
Noiseless  nature  putting  forth  her  buds,  and  drinking  the  milk  of  her 
existence  from  the  distant  sun.  Where  is  God?  he  is  not  seen,  he  is 
not  heard  :  —  where  is  the  sound  of  his  footsteps — where  the  rushins 
of  his  chariot  wheels  —  where  is  his  storehouse  for  this  inhabited 
earth: — where  are  the  germs  of  future  plants,  the  juices  of  future 
fruits  —  and  where  is  the  hand  dividing  its  portion  to  every  living 
thing,  9nd  ^ling  their  hearts  with  life  and  joy  ?  Lifl  your  thoughts 
li  little  higher;  behold  the  sun, — doth  he,  when  preparing  to  run 
his  race,  shake  himself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  ana  make  a 
^H^ling  noise,  »nd  lift  up  his  voice  to  God  for  a  renewed  of  his  e^- 
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liausted  stren^h?   Doth  the  i>ale*faced  and  modest  moon,  which 
<;ometh  forth  m  the  season  or  the  night,  make  music  in  the  still 
silence  to  her  Maker's  praise?   Do  the  stars  in  their  several  spheres 
tell  to  mortal  sense  the  wondrous  stories  of  their  births  ?  Again,  turn 
jour  thoughts    inward  upon  yourselves,    and   say  if  your  manly 
strength  did  grow  out  of  infant  helplessness  with  busy  preparations  and 
noisy  workmanship,  as  the  chiseled  form  of  man  groweth  out  of  the 
quarried  stone  ?  In  the  still  evening,  when  vou  lay  you  down  wearied 
and  worn  out,  doth  your  strength  return  during  the  watches  of  the 
sleepy  and  unconscious  night  by  noise  and  trouble,  as  a  worn-out 
machine  is  refitted  by  the  cunning  workman  ?    Tell  me  how  intelli- 
gence grows  upon  the  unconscious  babe ;  where  are  the  avenues  of 
knowlMge,  and  by  what  method  doth  it  fix  itself?'    pp.  486 — 488. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  firom  the  foregoing  specimens,  that  this 
gentleman  has  infinitely  greater  powers  of  eloquence,  than  his 
critics  have  generally  been  disposed  to  allow  him ;  and  greater, 
perhaps,  than  some  of  his  admirers  may  hitherto  have  sus- 
pected. Many  of  the  latter,  indeed,  when  called  upon  to 
point  out  the  beauties  in  this  volume  —  the  green  spots  in 
the  desert — have  adduced  passages  which  possess  no  extra- 
ordinary merit,  as  the  very  best  which  the  volume  will  supply. 
Perhaps  among  those  which  have  been  frequently  quoted,  the 
following  is  one  of  the  least  exceptionable ;  though  in  our  minds, 
the  picture  is  by  no  means  well-finished.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, for  whose  opinions  we  have  much  respect,  think  difier- 
ently ;  and  we  shall  on  that  account,  and  because  the  passage 
fiimishes  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Irving's  narrative  and  descriptive 
talent,  give  it  a  place  among  our  extracts : — 

*  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  making  this  experiment  is  to  look  upon 
the  last  hours  of  the  condemned.  There  are  no  practical  despisers 
of  death  like  those  who  touch,  and  taste,  and  handle  death  dail}',  by 
daily  committing  capital  ofiences.  They  make  a  jest  of  death :  all  its 
forms,  and  all  its  terrors,  are  in  their  mouths  a  scorn.  Now  it  hath 
been  my  lot  to  attend  on  the  condemned  cells  of  prisoners,  and  to 
note  the  efiects  when  they  were  kept  cool  in  body  and  in  mind,  and 
saw  that  enemy  at  hand  whom  they  afiected  to  despise  when  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  in  the  North  we  have  a  better  opportunity  of  making 
this  painful  observation,  seeing  weeks,  not  days,  intervene  between 
sentencejand  execution.  Now  this  is  the  fact:  that,  first  of  all, 
death  in  sight  hath  such  a  terrible  aspect,  that  they  make  every  efibrt 
to  escape  him.  If  there  be  one  ray  of  hope,  it  is  entertained  with  the 
whole  soul.  All  friends  are  importuned ;  every  channel  of  interest 
beset ;  and  a  reprieve  is  sought  by  every  argument  and  entreaty; 
Some  have  lived  such  a  life  of  enormity,  and  are  enveloped  in  such  a 
cloud  of  brutal  ignorance,  that  they  die  without  care,  and  run  the 
risk  of  another  world,  if  there  be  one.  But  this  is  not  frequent.  The 
greater  number  abandon  their  untenable  position  of  hardihood,  and 
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seek  a  shelter  when  the  terrible  storm  hurtleth  in  the  heavens,  and 
they  see  its  dismal  preparation.  I  know  howlt  is,  for  I  have  watched 
all  the  night  and  all  the  morning  in  their  cells,  and  walked  with  them 
to  the  drop ;  and  one  only  I  have  found  whose  heart  would  not  yield; 
and  when  I  took  his  hand  it  was  cold  and  clammy,  and  ever  and  anon 
there  shot  a  shiver  through  his  frame,  and  again  resolution  braced 
him  up,  and  again  the  convulsive  throb  of  nature  shot  thrilling  to  the 
extremities,  which  testified  the  strife  of  nature  within^'  pp.534, 535. 

We  ought  to  give  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Irving  inveighs  against  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  day,  inasmuch 
-as  we  believe  that  to  his  efforts  of  this  kind  he  owes  a  large 
share  of  his  popularity.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
stances that  we  can  find.  More  of  the  author's  occasional 
quaintness  is  discernible  in  this  extract,  than  in  any  of  those  which 
have  been  already  given.  The  latter  paragraph,  however,  is 
written  with  much  force  and  truth  :  — 

*  There  be  those  who  confound  the  foresight  of  death  with  a  fear- 
fulness  of  death,  and  talk  of  meeting  death  like  brave  men  ;  and  there 
be  institutions  in  human  society  which  seem  made  on  purpose  to 
hinder  the  thoughts  of  death  from  coming  timeouslv  before  the  de- 
liberation of  the  mind.  And  they  who  die  in  war,  be  they  ever  so  dissi- 
pated, abandoned,  and  wretched,  have  ofl  a  halo  of  everlasting  glory 
arrayed  by  poetry  and  music  around  their  heads ;  and  the  forlorn  hope 
of  any  enterprise  goeth  (go)  to  their  terrible  post  amidst  the  applauding 
shouts  of  all  their  comrades.  And  <<  to  die  game,"  is  a  bruUd  form  of 
speech  which  they  are  now  proud  to  apply  to  men.  And  our  prize- 
fights, where  they  go  plunging  upon  the  edge  of  eternity,  and  of^en 
plunge  through,  are  applauded  by  tens  of  thousands,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  bull-dog  quality  of  the  human  creature  carries  it  over 
every  other.  And  to  run  hair-breadth  escapes,  to  graze  the  grass 
that  skirts  the  grave,  and  escape  the  yawning  pit,  the  impious,  daring 
wretches  call  cheating  the  devil ;  and  the  watch-word  of  your  dis- 
solute, debauched  people  is,  *'  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one."  All 
which  tribes  of  reckless,  godless  people  lift  loud  the  laugh  against 
the  saints,  as  a  sickly,  timorous  crew,  who  have  no  upright  gait  in 
life,  but  are  always  cringing  under  apprehensions  of  death  and  the 
devil.  And  these  bravos  think  they  play  the  man  in  spurning  God 
and  his  concerns  away  from  their  places ;  that  there  would  be  no  chi- 
valry, nor  gallantry,  nor  battle-brunt  in  the  temper  of  man,  were  he 
to  stand  in  awe  of  the  sequel  which  followeth  death.  And  thus  the 
devil  hath  built  up  a  strong  embattled  tower,  from  which  he  lordeth  it 
over  the  spirits  of  manv  men,  winning  them  over  to  himself,  playing 
them  off  for  his  sport,  m  utter  darkness  all  their  life  long,  till  in  the 
end  they  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  plunge  into  his  yawning  pit, 
never,  never  to  rise  again. 

<  I  would  try  these  flush  and  flashy  spirits  with  their  own  weapons, 
and  play  a  little  with  them  at'  their  own  game.  They  do  but  prate 
about  their  exploits  at  fighting,  drinking,  and  de^th-despising.     I  can 
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tell  them  of  those  who  fought  with  savage  beasts ;  yea,  of  maidens 
who  durst  enter  as  coolly  as  a  modem  bully  into  the  ring,  to  take 
their  chance  with  infuriated  beasts  of  prey ;  and  I  can  tell  them  of 
those  who  drank  the  molten  lead  as  cheerfully  as  they  do  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  handled  the  red  fire,  and  played  with  the  bickering 
flames  as  gaily  as  they  do  with  love's  dimples  or  woman's  amorous 
tresses.  And  what  do  they  talk  of  war?  Have  they  forgot  Cromwell's 
iron  band,  who  made  their  chivalry  to  skip  ?  or  the  Scots  Cameronians, 
who  seven  times,  with  their  Christian  chief,  received  the  thanks  of 
Marlborough,  that  first  of  English  captains?  or  Gustavus  of  the 
North,  whose  camp  sung  psalms  in  every  tent  ?  It  is  not  so  long,  that 
they  should  forget  Nelson's  Methodists,  who  were  the  most  trusted 
of  that  hero's  crew.  Poor  men !  they  know  nothing  who  do  not  know, 
out  of  their  country's  history,  who  it  was  that  set  at  nought  the  wil- 
fulness of  Henry  VIII;  and  the  sharp  rage  of  the  virgin  queen  against 
liberty,  arid  bore  the  black  cruelty  of  her  popish  sister;  and  presented 
the  petition  of  rights,  and  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  claim  of  rights^ 
Was  it  chivalry?  was  it  blind  bravery?  No :  these  second-rate  quadQties 
may  do  for  a  pitched  field,  or  a  fenced  ring ;  but  when  it  comes  to  death 
or  liberty,  dc^th  or  virtue,  death  or  religion,  they  wax  dubious,  gene- 
rally bow  their  necks  under  hardship,  or  turn  their  backs  for  a  bait  of 
hoDouFi  or  a  mess*  of  solid  and  substantial  meat.'  pp.  526—528. 

'We  had  nearly  oyetlooked  a  few  lines  which  we  find  in  dn 
earlier  part  of  the  volume,  and  which  we  should  have  been  sorry 
to  omit,  as  they  appear  to  us  to  possess  great  merit.  The  figure 
\irhich  they  contain,  though  certainly  not  very  new,  is  extremely 
well  chosen,  and,  moreover,  very  consistently  supported  througlv* 
out  the  passage :  — 

<  But  while  the  press  is  free  (which  may  it  for  ever  remain!)  it  will 
send  forth  its  host  of  intellectual  messengers,  as  evening  sendeth 
forth  her  constellations  to  rule  over  the  darkness  of  the  night.     And 
as  astrology  believeth  of  the  stars  which  come  forth  at  even-tide,  these 
messengers  of  intellectual  light  do,  without  a  fable,  shed  various  in- 
fluence over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  man :  —  some,  like  the  martial 
planet,  stirring  him  to  strife  ;  some  melting  him  to  tender  love,  some 
rousing  him  to  gay  and  jovial  moods,  and  some  foredooming  him  to 
the  saturnine  fates  of  melancholy  and  misfortune.     Likewise,  as  in 
the  starry  firmament  there  is  but  one  blessed  light  which  hath  in  it 
any  steady  guidance  to  the  lost  wanderer  or  the  sea-faring  voyager, 
so  amongst  those  various  lights  in  the  firmament  of  mind,  there  is 
but  the  solitary  light  of  religion  which  hath  in  it  any  consolation 
or  direction  to  guide  the  soul  of  man  as  it  fareth  through  the  perilous 
gulf  of  death  onward  to  eternity.     Therefore  from  the  press  there 
should  at  all  times  issue  forth,  amidst  its  teeming  company,  some 
forms  of  religious  truth,  to  guide  the  course  of  those  who  are  ever 
influenced  by  its  novelties.'  p.  431  .> 

In  oilr  last  extract  fi'om  this  work  we  shall  enable  our  readers 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  plainness  and  earnestness  with  which 
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the  preacher  frequently  exhorts  his  hearers ;  a  kind  of  mixture, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  early  Scotch 
preachers,  and  those  of  our  own  antiquated  divines.  We  have 
nevertheless  to  protest  against  the  words  which  we  have  printed 
in  Italics,  and  to  express  our  inability  to  comprehend  what 
Mr.  Irving  means  by  "  the  theological  love  of  childhood." 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  passage  is  a  very  fiivourable 
specimen  of  the  volume:  — 

'  Have  ye  the  conscience  to  think,  brethren,  that  for  this  neglect 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  church  catechism  of  a  Sabbath  night  will 
compensate  ?  or  can  you  believe  that  certain  words  lying  dormant 
in  the  memory  during  the  years  of  budding  manhood  will  operate  like 
an  eastern  talisman,  or  a  catholic  scapular,  against  the  encounter  of 
evil?  Why  should  the  wounded  prejudices  of  any  man  wince  while 
thus  we  speak,  as  if  it  were  not  God's  truth  we  spoke?  Have  we  not 
the  experience  within  ourselves,  of  having  been  mastered  by  this 
world's  ambitious  schools,  albeit  not  untutored  in  the  theological  love 
of  childhood,  and  have  ye  not  the  same  experience  ?  Feel  ye  not, 
when  ye  would  set  your  hearts  in  order  before  the  Lord,  that  they  are 
all  like  an  unweeded  garden,  and  that  you  have  to  begin  by  tearing 
and  lacerating  the  loves,  admirations^  and  proprieties  which  in  early 
life  cast  their  seducements  over  you,  without  note  of  warning  from 
parents,  or  from  the  books  in  which  your  parents  and  your  mas- 
ters schooled  you?  Take  heed,  then,  and  resist  the  evil  in  it6 
first  beginning.  Give  the  enemy  the  spring  season,  and  you  ge- 
nerally give  him  the  summer,  the  autumn,  and  the  winter  of  life, 
with  all  eternity  to  boot;  but  tutor  your  children  in  the  institu- 
tions of  God,  with  a  constant  watchfulness  and  a  patient  persever- 
ance, beginning  with  restraint,  then  with  soil  persuasion  leading  on, 
then  with  arguments  of  duty  and  interest  confirming ;  and  in  the  end, 
habit,  which  at  first  is  adverse,  will  turn  propitious,  and  the  blessing 
of  God,  promised  to  the  right  training  of  children,  will  keep  them 
from  leaving  his  paths  when  they  ate  old.'    pp.  60, 61. 

The  extracts  which  we  have  now  made  from  this  work  will 
have  afforded  our  readers  some  notions  of  the  excellences 
with  which  it  abounds.  We  do  not  give  the  passages  we  have 
quoted  as  the  best ;  but  they  are  those  which  were  most  avail- 
able for  our  purpose.  Many  of  Mr.  Irving's  very  good  things 
are  so  involved  in  obscurity,  so  completely  enveloped  in  objec- 
tionable matter  of  all  kinds,  that  we  should  have  found  great  dif- 
ficulty in  separating  the  pure  metal  from  the  dross,  without  doing 
a  good  deal  of  violence  to  the  train  of  the  preacher's  thoughts. 
But  as  it  has  been  our  chief  object  to  show  that  this  volume  is 
really  not  destitute  of  merit,  and  as  we  believe  that  that  point 
is  satis&ctorily  established  by  the  quotations  now  made ;  we  shall 
not  stay  to  enquire  whether  we  could  have  demonstrated  our 
proposition  in  a  different  method. 
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In  wading  through  thede  seimons,  we  have  been  repeatedly 
struck  with  the  very  strong  resemblance  which  exists  between 
3fn  Irving  and.  some  of  our  earliest  divines,  especially  those 
of  the  puritan  school,  not  only  in  thought  and  manner,  but 
^ven  down  to  their  peculiarities  of  language.     One  large  por- 
tion of  this  book  is  occupied  with  a  series  of  discourses  upon 
the  final  judgment  which  awaits  mankind :  in  the  course  of  this 
dissertation,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  very  striking  pictures  of 
the  scenes  which  the  preacher  anticipates.    There  is  a  consider- 
able similarity,  of  course,  discoverable  in  these  several  descriptions; 
but  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  Mr.  Irving  is  not  more  like  him- 
self in  any  one  assignable  instance,  than  he  is  like  one  of  the  old 
preachers  who  flourished  during  the  time  of  the  English  common* 
wealth.     In  a  sermon  by  Thomas  Reeve,  printed  in  1657,  we 
find  a   passage  which  it  would  puzzle  those  best  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Irving  to  distingubh  in  style,  in  quaintness,  and  in  force, 
fi-om  many  of  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume  before 
U8.     The  passage  is  short,  and  we  give  it,  that  our  readers  may 
form  a  comparison  for  themselves :  — 

<  Oh  how  is  the  world  potentate-struck !     Grandee-inchanted ! 
We  are  only  waiting  at  man^  heels,  listening  to  the  thunder-claps  of 
his  lips,  fearing  his  cold  irons,  and  strangling  gibbets.     But  hath  not 
man  his  equal?    Yes;  though  man  do  swell  upon  the  thought  of  hit 
high  deserts,  (and  great  is  the  haughtiness  of  this  Achillean  race,)  yet 
man  doth  but  stand  upon  the  lower  ground, — he  is  but  an  inferior;  for 
wipe  thine  eyes,  chafe  thy  temples,  expostulate  with  reason,  awaken 
conscience,  and  see  if  man  be  thC  object  to  whom  all  thy  regard  and 
reverence  ought  to  be  limited.     No  ;  if  thou  canst  lift  up  thine  eye- 
iids,   pry  into  the  heavens,  and  behold  afar  off  that  great  tribunal 
where  thy  last  account  must  pass,  thou  wilt  say  thou  hast  mistaken 
thy  awe,  misplaced  thy  dread.     For  let  there  be  never  such  treme- 
bundoes  below,  yet  this  earth  hath  not  the  face  of  authority  which 
thou  oughtest  to  stoop  unto ;  no,  there  is  One  higher  than  the  high- 
est.    It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  fall  under  man's  displeasure,  but  it  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ever-living  God.    What 
are  man's  fetters  to  God's  chains  of  darkness  ?  man's  executioners  to 
infernal  fiends  ?  man's  vengeance-comers  to  God's  tormenting  tophet? 
Fear  not  them  then  that  can  kill  the  body  and  can  go  no  further,  but 
fear  him  that  can  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell  fire.  Let  summon- 
ing and  sentencing  man  go,   and  tremble  thou  at  the  judging  and 
cursing  God.'  —  God*s  Plea  for  Nineveh. 

We  have  now  done  with  this  book.  But,  ere  we  part  with 
Mr.  Irving,  he  must  permit  us  to  ofier,  with  great  sincerity, 
one  or  two  hints  which  may  be  beneficial  to  him,  and  which 
we  really  must  tender,  whether  he  will  accept  them  or  not,  in 
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discharge  of  our  own  conscience.  We  beg  him  to  understand 
that  in  doing  so,  we  have  at  heart  not  only  the  interests  of  his 
reputation,  but  also  his  success  as  a  preacher.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  we  protest  against  his  further  indulgence  of  that  notion 
whichhas  evidently  taken  possession  of  him,  that  he  is  most  success- 
ful in  argumentation;  and  though  we  know  that  a  Scotchman  is 
likely  to  resent  any  imputation  upon  his  logic,  or  his  metaphysics, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  think  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
parts  of  his  volume  incomparably  the  worst  Mr.  Irving  himself 
has  very  truly  remarked,  that  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Chris- 
tian preacher,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  so  long  as 
there  are  Christian  writers  and  reasoners  out  of  doors,  is  that 
of  affecting  the  heart  by  faithful  and  vivid  pictures  of  human  life, 
its  various  courses,  and  their  several  consequences  — '  by  a  plain 
and  benevolent  exposition  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  by 
earnest,  simple,  and  energetic  exhortations.  In  all  mese  respects, 
we  know  of  no  man  more  qualified  than  Mr.  Irving  to  become  a 
successful  preacher.  In  the  next  place,  we  do  beseech  him  to 
lay  aside  a  few  (if  he  cannot  part  with  all),  <^  those  startling 
peculiarities  of  diction,  which  are  calculated  to  produce  a  most 
unfortunate  eflfect,  when  it  is  the  object  of  the  preacher  to  make 
his  hearer  or  reader  serious.  Above  all,  we  entreat  him  to  de- 
sist from  those  attacks  upon  other  men,  their  doctrines,  preju- 
dices, and  conduct,  which  being  enforced  by  no  reasonings  can 
produce  nothing  but  dissatis&ction,  without  any  intermixture  of 
benefit. 

For  our  own  part,  we  think  there  is  niuch  both  to  be  hoped 
and  feared  for  Mr.  Irving's  future  reputation.  We  are  afraid, 
that  while  this  whole  metropolis  has  been  agitated  by  his  popu- 
larity, the  head  of  the  preacher  himself  can  scarcely  have  escaped 
from  the  intoxicating  influence  of  public  adulation.  But  we  firmly 
believe,  that  not  more  surely  will  the  year  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering  come  to  a  close,  than  will  the  fame  of  Mr.  Irving,  unless 
he  shall  exercise  much  greater  watchfulness  over  himself,  than 
any  which  we  can  trace  in  this  volume.  So  long,  indeed,  as 
fashion  shall  countenance  him,  and  rank  and  beauty  shall  ren- 
dezvous in  Cross-street,  as  at  the  opera,  or  in  the  park ;  so  long 
as  it  shall  be  deemed  an  exploit  to  get  into  the  Caledonian 
church,  without  loss  of  life  or  limb ;  ana  so  long  as  there  shall 
remain  persons,  who,  having  had  their  curiosity  once  excited 
with  respect  to  this  novelty,  have  not  yet  had  the  cpportunity  of 
gratifying  it ;  ^ —  so  long,  and  no  longer,  will  the  fiune  of  the 

Ereaeher  endure,  if  he  %all  neglect  to  put  in,  ere  it  is  too  late, 
»s  questionable  claims  to  pumic  approbation*     But  ii^  on  the 
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odier  iiand,  he  will  cultivate  with  assiduity  the  talents  which  he 
bas  been  so  largely  gifted  with  —  if  he  will  throw  aside  clap^trap, 
msad.  atady  the  efiect  which  may  be  produced  by  sincerity,  sim- 
plicity, and  earnestness  —  if  he  will  trust  more  to  nature,  and  less 
tx>  the  e£fect  of  meretricious  art, — we  venture  to  affirm  that  Mr. 
Xrving,  besides  e£Pecting  incomparably  more  good  as  a  religious 
orator  in  his  own  day,  may  hereafter  rank  among  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  our  national  literature. 


Art.  IV.  Chrestomathia  .*  being  a  Collection  of  Papers  explanatory 
of  the  Design  of  an  Institution  proposed  to  be  set  on  foot  under 
the  Name  of  the  Chrestomathia  Day  School,  or  Chrestomathia 
School,  for  the  Extension  of  the  New  System  of  Instruction  to  the 
higher  Branches  of  Learning.  For  the  Use  of  the  middling  and 
higher  Ranks  in  Life.  By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.  Payne  ancTFoss. 
1816. 

Public  Education :  a  Flan  for  the  Government  and  liberal  Instruc- 
tion of  Boys  in  large  Numbers ;  drawn  from  Ei^rience.    18%. 

nnHE  object  of  education  is  twofold ;  to  point  out  those  objects 
in  nature  which  are  most  important  to  be  known,  and  those 
principles  in  conduct  which  are  most  proper  to  be  observed;  to 
teach  what  it  is  most  useful  to  know,  and  what  it  is  most  con- 
ducive to  happiness  to  do :  hence,  education  is  intellectual  and 
moral.  There  exists  a  vast  treasure  of  facts  which  the  observ- 
ation and  experience  of  mankind  have  accumulated :  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  education  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  these  facts ; 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  able  teacher  to  communicate  in  an 
hour  what  it  required  the  labour  of  years  to  acquire ;  to  show  at 
once  results  wh»:h  were  not  obtained  without  the  most  compli- 
cated and  skilful  processes ;  and  to  exhibit  those  results  free  from 
the  obscurity,  imperfection,  and  error,  in  which  they  were  at  first 
involved,  and  for  the  removal  of  which  the  calm  and  persevering 
attention  of  the  most  powerful  minds  was  necessary.  It  has  often 
been  said,  that  the  brevity  of  man's,  life,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  is  removed  from  the  scene  of  observation  and  experiment  as 
soon  as  his  &cqlties  are  developed,  and  he  has  acquired  so  much 
et^nentary  knowledge  as  would  enaUe  him  to  pursue  his  inves- 
tigation with  advantage,  must  for  ever  keep  the  human  mind  in 
Estate  of  in&ncy ;  and  it  would  be  so,  did  the  minds  that  quit  the 
scene  leave  behind  them  no  trace  of  their  prc^ess,  no  results  ci 
their  labour ;  but  they  do  not  thus  utterly  perish.  Education  feeds 
th^  infancy  of  succeeding  minds  with  the  $iuts  produced  by  the 
^trepgth  of  the  maturity  of  those  that  preceded :  whence  the  for- 
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mer  lidt  only  acquire  ah  earlier  and  greater  vigour,  but  start  fer- 
ward  in  their  career  from  the  point  at  which  their  predecessors 
stopped,  with  the  acuteness  of  the  youthful  sense,  and  the  ardour 
inspired  by  the  feeling  of  the  freshness  and  enercy  of  their 
powers.  Thus,  by  means  of  education,  that  law  which  would 
otherwise,  have  been  &tal  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind 
in  knowledge  and  virtue,  becomes  the  very  source  whence  it  is 
supplied  with  inexhaustible  vigour. 

But  education  has  not  hitherto  accomplished  the  wonders  it  is 
capable  of  producing.  The  mode  adopted  in  working  the  ma- 
chine has  deprived  it  in  an  incalculable  measure  of  its  power. 
We  are  but  beginning  to  see  the  stupendous  results  which  bene- 
volence, enlightened  oy  science,  may  obtain  from  it  We  per- 
fectly agree  with  the  author  of  Public  Education,  ^^  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  learned,  and  another  to  be  able  to  teach ;  that  it  is 
possible  to  possess  vast  stores  of  knowledge  without  being  able  to 
impart  them,  even  to  the  willing  and  anxious  pupil ;  and  that  to 
fix  the  volatile,  stimulate  the  sluggish,  and  overcome  the  obsti- 
nate, demands  an  acquaintance  with  the  human  mind  not  quite 
innate,  nor  likely  to  be  gained  without  some  experience."  It  was 
not  possible  indeed  that  a  proper  method  of  instruction  should 
have  been  adopted,  until  the  arts  and  sciences  had  been  brought 
to  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  and  a  very  considerable  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind ;  be- 
cause that  method  could  have  been  the  result  only  of  a  generaliz- 
ation of  all  the  knowledge  which  was  accumulated,  or  a  deduction 
of  general  principles  from  particular  &cts,  and  adaptation  of  those 
principles  to  the  principles  of  the  human  mind.  Yet  considering 
the  progress  actually  made  in  art,  in  science,  and  even  in  the  phir 
losophy  of  the  mind,  the  adoption  of  a  scientific  method  of  in- 
struction has  been  later  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and 
than  can  well  be  explained.  Both  in  the  selection  of  subjects 
to  be  taught,  and  in  the  mode  of  teaching  them  which  has  been 
perpetuated  even  to  the  present  day,  there  is  exemplified  a  most 
extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  very  elements  of  rational  instruc- 
tion. Ingulphus,  an  Englishman,  who  flourished  as  an  eccle- 
siastic and  historian  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  speaks 
of  having  been  educated  first  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
at  Oxford.  On  this  narrative,  Mr.  Harris  remarks,  that  West- 
minster and  Oxford  seem  to  have  been  destined  to  the  same 
purpose  then  as  now ;  that  the  scholar  at  Westminster  was  to 
begin,  and  at  Oxford  was  to  finish :  ^^  A  plan  of  education,"  con- 
tinues he,  ^^  which  still  exists,  which  is  not  easy  to  be  mended, 
and  which  can  plead  so  ancient  and  so  uninterrupted  a  pre^ 
scription."    Now  this  ^^  plan  erf*  education''  consisted  of  Uttle 
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more  than  teaching  Latin  and  Greek:  at  least,  whatever  else 
was  comprehended  in  it  was  made  completely  subservient  to  the 
acquisition  of  those  languages,  and  the  whole  course  was  adapted 
only  to  the  education  of  cnurchmen.     When  this  plan  was  first 
iostituted  there  was  some  reason  for  it*     At  that  period  the  Greek 
aud  Latin  languages  contained  all  the  knowledge  which  the  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  mankind  had  yet  accumulated.     Of 
science,  properly  so  called,  nothing  was  Known,  and  therefore 
nothing  could  be  taught;  at  any  rate,  the  little  which  existed  was 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  churchmen  were  the 
only  persons  in  the  community  who  had  the  least  pretension  to 
learning.     But  that  this  plan  should  be  continued  in  the  present 
age,  when  the  Ghreek  and  Latin  languages  do  not  contain  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  information  whicn  ought  to  be  communicated, 
whether  the  Importance  of  that  information  be  estimated  bv  its 
extent  or  value,  is  sufficiently  extraordinary.     Yet  hitherto  there 
has  been  no  medium  between  studying  language  as  the  principal 
object  of  education,  and  as  part  of  a  course  calculated  only  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  learned  professions,  and  receiving  no  edu- 
cation at  all.     No  plan  of  instruction  has  been  adopted  for  those 
who  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life.     A  gentleman 
>irho  might  happen  to  have  no  desire  to  be  a  scholar,  must  have 
^ne  without  any  instruction  whatever ;  and  the  merchant  to  whom 
it  might  not  be  convenient  to  wade  through  ^^  tremendous  LUly," 
lias  been  doomed  to  enter  the  counting-house  With  little  further 
acquaintance  with  the  treasures  of  knowledge  than  could  be  ac- 
quired by  ^  poring  into  the  mysteries  of  long  division  with  a  dirty 
slate  before  him  and  the  frudrum  of  a  pencil  in  his  fingers,  heap- 
ing one  set  of  figures  upon  the  ghosts  of  their  predecessors.''  f 
It  is  no  less  true  than  lamentable,  that  hitherto  the  education 
prc^r  for  civil  and  active  life  has  been  neglected;  that  nothing 
has  been  done  to  enable  those  who  are  actually  to  conduct  the 
a£birs  of  the  world,  to  carry  them  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  they  live,  by  communicating  to  them 
the  knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  their  age  and  country ;  that  there 
has  been  no  access  for  any  man  to  me  temple  of  science  but 
through  the  gate  of  language,  and  that  the  only  key  to  it  have 
been  me  Westminster  and  Eton  grammars. 

The  evil  of  this  unfortunate  restriction  in  the  range  of  subjects, 
great  as  it  is,  would  be  comparatively  small,  were  it  not  for  the 
method  of  teaching  them  which  is  still  adopted,  which  has  de- 
scended firom  the  dark  ages,  and  of  which  those  execrable 
grammars  a£brd  a  specimen.  We  do  not  apply  to  these  grain- 
xoars  the  word  *^  execrable"  without  designing  to  excite  against 
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them,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  deepest  feelings  of  contempt 
and  detestation  which  have  ever  been  associated  with  that  term; 
It  is  an  utter  disgrace  to  our  age  and  country  that  these  books 
should  still  be  tolerated  as  the  medium  of  initiation  into  the 
Latin  language.  We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  we  do  not  make 
it  evident  that  the  mischief  produced  by  the  ignorance  or  supine- 
ness  of  those  who  perpetuate  the  absurdity  is  most  serious.  Yet 
before  we  proceed,  we  are  anxious  to  guard  against  beii^  mis-* 
understood.  We  are  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  the  cultivation 
of  classical  literature ;  we  think  a  comprehensive  and  unpre- 
judiced OMisideration  both  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  of  its  relative 
importancie^  will  invariably  terminate  in  the  conviction,  that  it  is 
of  great  vahie^  especially  as  a  means  of  exercising  the  intellectual 
faeulties^^and  as  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  pure  and  correct 
taste:  to  a  gentleman  it  is  highly  ornamental ;  to  a  member  of 
the  learned  professions  it  is  indi^ensable :  but  we  object  altogether 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  taught;  we  object  still  more  to  the 
space  which  it  is  allowed  to  occupy  in  the  common  course  of 
instruction ;  and  we  object  to  its  forming  any  part  of  the  edu-^ 
cation  of  a  very  important  class  of  the  community,  to  whom,  at 
least  as  it  is<  at  present  communicated,  experience  praves  it  to  be 
utterly  usdess. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  imploring  the  assistance  of  some  able  and 
friendly  hftfid  to  reform  tJie  present  generation  of  grammars  and 
schodi-books,  asks^  whether  it  be  indispensably  necessary  that  a 
boy  as  an  initiatory  lesson  should  lecurn  by  rote  that  ^^  relative 
sentences  are  independent ;  i,  e.  no  ward  in  a  relative  sentence  is 
governed  either  of  verb  or  adjective  that  stands  in  another  sentenio^ 
or  depends  upon  any  appurtenances  of  the  rekclve;  and  that  dm 
E^k^  word  thai  is  alivays  a  relative  when  it  may  be  turned 
into  ickick  in  good  sense^  which  must  be  tried  by  reading  over 
the  Engli^  sentence  warifyj  and  judging  bow  the  s«itence  will 
bear  it;  bat  when  it  cannot  be  altered  salvo  sensu^  it  is  a  con- 
junctiott.'^  This,  to  be  sure,  is  sufficiently  appaUii^.  What  is 
the  nnderstandiiig^^  of  a  dilM  to  make  of  smcb  obscure  and  bar^ 
ba«ous  language,  one  principal  object  of  studying  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  to  enable  him  to  form  an  elegant  style  ?  But  what 
is  this,  compared  to  the  absurdity  of  making  a  boy  learn  Latin  in 
theLatin  language  itself !  Of  aU  the  follies  that  ever  entered  into 
thie  mind  of  man^  surely  this  is  equalled  by  none.  It  is  to  require 
a  perfect  Imowled^  of  an  unknown  language,  in  order  to  learn 
t^  rudiments  of  it.  Let  us  see  hQw  this  mediod  operates  when 
it  is  reduced  to  practice :  let  us  take  for  an  example  the  Eton 
gcaaimar^  which  is  gaierally.  considered  the  most  simfde  and  the 
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best  arranged.     In  this  grammar,  as  soon  as  the  boy  has  got 
through  his  accidence,  he  is  put  to  learn  the  following  fiur-fiuned 

rule: — 

^'  Propria f  qua  maribus  iribuuntur^  mascula  dicas  $■ 
Ut  sunt  dvoorum ;  Mars,  Bacchus^  Apollo :  virorum  ; 
Vt,  Caio,  FirgiliusJ' 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  yet  the  child  knows  nothing 
of  construing ;  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  this,  he  has  been 
learning  the  declensions  of  nouns,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and 
soon:  ne  is  now  to  be  taught  the  genders  of  nouns;  and  to  con- 
strue the  very  first  rule  wluch  is  to  give  him  any  information  on 
this  subject,  ne  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
not  to  be  obtained,  as  is  universally  adcnowledged,  in  common 
schools  in  two  or  three  years,  and  often  not  really  acquired  in 
six.    The  second  rule  is  of  the  same  description. 

•*  Propria  famineum  referentia  nomina  sexum 
Hemineo  generi  tritmuntur :  sive  dearum 
Sunt s  utj  Juno,  Venus:  mulierum;  ceUj  Anna,  Philotis,^*  Sfc. 

Can  any  thing  be  better  calculated  to  confound  the  under- 
standing of  a  chud,  and  to  place  in  his  way  at  the  very  threshold 
insuperable  difficulties?  But  it  will  be  said,  a  translation  of 
these  rules  is  given.  A  translation  is  indeed  given,  and  then  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  as  follows :  "  Propria,  proper  names ;  qua, 
ulaxAii tribuuntur,  are  attributed;  maribus,  to  the  male  kind; 
dicas^  you  may  call;  masa<2a,  masculine ;  ut,  as;  sunt,  are;  di^ 
vorumj  the  names  of  the  heathen  gods  ;  Mxrs^  the  god  of  war ; 
Bacchus,  the  god  erf* wine;  ApdUo,  uie  god  of  wisdom;  virorum^ 
the  names  of  men;  ut,  as ;  Cato,  a  noble  Roman;  Virgilius,  the 
poet  Vir^l.''  And  this  is  the  iq>paratus  adopted  to  teach  the 
profound  and  mysterious  truth,  that  males  are  of  the  masculine 
and  females  of  the  feminine  gender.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
easy  than  to  teach  a  child  these  rules  in  the  simplest  words  of  his 
native  tongue  ?  By  the  method  here  adopted,  not  only  is  the 
construction  of  the  rule  the  most  intricate,  and  the  words  in 
which  it  is  expressed  the  most  varied,  but  to  understand  it  in  the 
least  degree,  requires  such  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  syntax,  which  the  scholar  does  not  begin  to  learn  till  he  has 
finishea  fortynseven  pages  in  the  same  style,  that  it  should  seem 
expressly  designed  to  impede  his  progress  and  to  produce  an  utter 
disgust  with  his  studies.  ^^  Totally  incapable  of  analyzing  or 
translating  otherwise  t^an  by  rote  the  first  sentence  of  his  ini- 
tiatory lesson,  he  is  led  to  rest  in  the  use  of  his  memoi^,  and  is 
unaccustomed  to^  and  discouraged  firom  the  exercise  of  his  un- 
derstanding, even  when  in  the  prosecution  of  hi&  studies  he 
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tomes  to  tasks  which  are  level  to  his  comprehension.  And  after 
he  does  arrive  at  the  syntax,  there  are  eighty-one  more  pdges 
(including  construing)  in  a  similar  style."  * 

And  the  syntax  itself,  the  manner  in  which  that  is  taught  is 
equally,  and,  if  possible,  even  more  absurd.  Almost  all  the  rules 
anticipate  future  rules  not  yet  learned,  or  embrace  preceding  rules 
not  understood.  The  application  of  the  rule  often  requires  a 
previous  knowledge  of  all  the  words  in  the  context,  and  of  all 
the  rules  under  which  they  come ;  but  with  none  of  these  is  the 
learner  familiar,  and  the  words  themselves  are  in  the  very  lan- 
guage which  it  is  his  business  to  learn :  yet  these  rules,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  grammar,  in  the  *  unknown 
tongue  which  he  is  to  acquire,  the  boy  must  learn  memoriter. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  first  example  in  me  first  concord. 

"  Sera  nunquam  est  ad  bonos  mores  via*^ 

In  this  first  example  the  nominative  is  thrown  behind  the  verb 
at  a  distance  from  it ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  number  of 
rules  anticipated  in  another  example  under  this  first  rule  ? 

"  Iiigenuas  didicisse  Jideliter  artes 
Emoilit  Tnoreg^  nee  stnit  essejeros" 

By  such  Initiatory  lessons,  what  special  pains  appear  to  be 
taken  to  perplex  aiid  confound  the  pupU,  to  alienate  and  disgust 
his  mind,  and  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  understanding !  If 
all  the  rules  for  performing  addition,  multiplication,  division,  the 
rule  of  three,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  were  given  to  the 
scholar  to  commit  to  memory  before  he  had  performed  a  single 
operation  in  arithmetic ;  if  then  he  were  presented  with  promis- 
cuous questions  to  work,  as  they  occurred  in  the  books  of  a 
merchant,  without  any  regard  to  the  order  in  which  arithmetic  is 
taught,  rule  by  rule,  in  regular  succession ;  or  if  the  student  were 
made  to  get  by  heart,  in  the  original  Greek,  before  he  had  learned 
that  language,  the  enumerations  of  all  the  propositions  in  Euclid's 
Elements,  and  were  then  obliged  to  construe  the  denominations  of 
the  propositions,  regardless  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  arranged  f; 
it  would  be  but  an  extension  to  the  science  of  number  of  that 
method  of  teaching  which  is  actually  adopted  in  regard  to  lan- 
guage. For  three  centuries  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  that 
method.  The  grammar  taught  in  all  public  schools  at  the  pre- 
sent d^,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  taught  by  command  of 
king  Henry  VIIL,  who  ordered  that  one  kind  of  grammar  should 
"  only  eveiy  where  be  taught :"  and  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli^- 

*  Elements  of  Tuition.    By  Andrew  Bell,  D.  D.   Part  III.  p.  S83. 
et  seq» 
f  Elements  of  Tuition,  Part.  III.  p.  395. 
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(letfa  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  ^^  enquire,  at  their  visitation, 
whether  there  were  any  otner  grammar  tau^t  in  any  school 
within  their  respective  dioceses."     Jt  is  of  this  same  grammar 
tksit  a  modem  anthor  says,  **  I  may  confidently  recommend  its 
continuance,    because  the  experience  of  more  than   two  cen- 
turies has  evinced  its  utility,  and  because  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
better  accommodated  to  schools.     Time  has  decided  on  it;  and 
it  is  often  no  less  injurious  than  presumptuous  to  contix)vert  his 
deosions.*'  *     Yet,  as  knowledge  advanced,  its  disadvantages  be- 
came cleariy  manifest  and  deeply  felt     **  All  arts  and  sciences 
(says  Lewis,   Vestib.  Tech.  1675)    have  been   exceedingly  im- 
proved ;  only  the  education  of  youth  in  England  stands  at  a  stay, 
sikI  is  the  same  it  was  almost  two  hundred  years  since,  when 
Lily's  Grammar  was  first  compiled ;  as  if,  in  the  twilight,  when 
reformed  learning  first  peeped  into  the  world,  things  were  J^rought 
to  that  stote  that  nothing  might  be  farther  suggested  without  a 
crime.**    **  It  is  grievous  (remarks  More,  in  his  Pref.  Gram.  1689), 
that  at  this  time  of  day,  when  all  the  arts,  as  well  as  sciences,  are 
wonderfiiUy  cultivated,  grammar  alone,  which  is  the  gate  of  the 
sciences,  remains  uncultivated,  covered  with  briers  and  overgi'own 
with  thorns.     With  so  many  intricacies,  and  so  many  difficulties 
are  boys  encompassed  at  school,  that  not  a  few,  even  of  our  noble 
youth,  have  entirely  abandoned  their  study  from  despair ;  others 
also,  — how  lamentable  ! — in  the  very  enti*ance,  are  compelled  to 
yidd  to  the  burden,  and  prevented  fi*om  advancing  a  step  &rther.** 
*  If  all  malicious  fiends  and  men  (says  Hoadley )  were  met  in  consult 
to  contrive  a  way  to  learning  of  endless  trouble  to  the  master  and 
vexatious  toil  to  the  scholar,  they  could  not  have  found  one  that 
could  be  admitted  to  use,  worse  than  that  we  have."     And  our 
MiltoA  says,  **  We  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  in 
scraping  together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek  as  might 
be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year." 

How  deep  must  have  been  the  sense  in  Johnson's  mind  of  the 
disgust  produced  by  this  mode  of  teaching,  when  he  declared, 
fliait  no  child  loves  the  person  who  teaches  him  Latin !  How 
striking  is  the  illustration  of  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  it, 
which  is  afforded  by  the  author  of  "  A  Supplement  to  the  Eng- 
11^  Introduction  of  Lily's  Grammar,"  who  declares,  that  "  upon 
many  years'  experience  he  can  testify  that  the  learning  of  LUy's 
Grammar  throughout  by  rote,  without  understanding  it  (which  is 
afterwards  to  be  done),  is  a  task  of  two  years  to  the  generality  of 
boys :  and  though  some  few,  by  quickness  of  memory,  could  take 

*  Liberal  Education,  or  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Methods  of 
Acquiring  Useful  and  Polite  Learning.     By  Vic^simus  ICnox,  D.D. 
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it  iu  little  above  a  twelvemonth's  time,  yet  more  (of  harder  wits) 
would  be  three  years  about  it,  who,  in  the  end,  according  to  his 
observation,  made  better  scholars  than  the  former.  His  expe- 
rience," this  author  continues,  ^^  made  him  conclude,  that  us  an 
adult  person,  in  whom  age  hath  ripened  judgment,  would,  with 
all  his  parts,  improved  by  use  and  sharpened  by  study,  find  it  a 
troublesome  piece  of  business  to  learn  by  heart  a  single  ps^  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  and  would  think  himself  mocked  by  tKe 
imposing  thereof;  so  to  boys  that  have  the  least  dawning  of  that 
noble  and  manly  faculty,  judgment,  a  hundred  pa^es  of  the 
same  could  not  but  be  very  disagreeable,  and  so  much  the  more 
as  that  dawning  is  the  clearer  and  stronger ;  and  considering  the 
tenderness  of  their  spirit  a:nd  their  age,  must  be  such  a  load  as 
neither  their  minds  nor  their  bodies  could  well  bear,  being  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  one,  and  tending  to  create  in  the  other 
an  aversion  to  learning  never  to  be  removed."  *  And  Clarke,  in 
his  Essay  on  Education,  affirms  that  ^^  Lily  will  be  found  to  cost 
boys,  in  most  and  best  schools,  two  years'  time  at  least,  and  in 
many  others  a  great  deal  more." 

-A  perfect  contrast  to  this  is  the  testimony  borne  to  a  more 
rational  method  by  one  whom  many  will  admit  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge,  who  himself  made  the  experiment,  and  who  has 
placed  on  record  the  result.  "  Omitting  some  of  the  theoretic  or 
didactic  part  of  grammar,"  says  Mr.  Edgeworch,  "which  should 
only  be  read,  and  which  may  be  explained  with  care  and  patiaice^ 
the  whole  of  the  declensions,  pronouns,  conjugations,  the  list  of 
prepositions  and  conjunctions,  interjections,  some  adverbs,  the 
concords,  and  common  rules  of  syntax,  may  be  comprised  with 
sufficient  repetitions  in  about  two  or  three  hundred  lessons  of 
ten  minutes  each ;  that  is  to  say,  ten  minutes'  application  of  the 
scholar  in  presence  of  the  teacher."  According  to  this  account, 
the  essential  part  of  grammar  may  be  learned  by  the  judicious 
distribution  of  study  over  not  more  than  forty  hours ;  —  that 
is,  in  forty  hours  it  is  possible  to  convey  to  a  boy  more  real 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  than  is  actually  taught,  in  the 
common  method,  in  two,  and  often  in  three  years.  "In  the 
midst  of  a  variety  of  other  occupations,"  continues  this  writer, 
"  half  an  hour  every  morning  for  many  years,  during  the 
time  of  dressing,  has  been  allotted  to  the  instruction  of  boys  of 
diiFerent  ages  in  languages,  and  no  other  time  has  been  spent 
in  this  emplojonent.     Were  it  asserted,  that  these  boys  made  a 

*  A  Supplement  to  the  English  Introduction  of  Lily's  Grammar,  for 
the  Use  of  the  School  in  Eton  .commonly  called  the  Free  School. 
2d  edit.  Eton,  1719.  ,.j 
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-^'easonahU  progress^  the   expression   would   convey  no   distinct 

vneaning  to  the  reader :  we  shall  therefore  mention  an  example 

mried  this  morning,  November  8.  1796,  to  ascertain  the  progress 

^•>f  one  of  these  pupils,  whose  age  was  just  ten  years.     Witnout 

;yrevious  study  he  translated  twenty  lines  of  the  story  of  Ceyx 

^amd  Alcyone  from  Ovid,  consulting  the  dictionary  only  twice :  he 

^was  then  desired  to  translate  the  passage  which  he  had  read  into 

^English  verse;  and  in  two  or  three  hours  he  produced"  a  very 

txderable  version,  which  is  recorded  in  the  volume  to  which  we 

are  referring.  • 

To  complete  the  wretchedness  of  the  common  method,  it  has 
Ixien  the  custom  in  grammar-schools  from  time  immemorial,  to 
arrange  the  boys  in  classes,  without  any  regard  to  their  age, 
talents,  or  proficiency,  according  to  their  standing  in  the  school. 
The  same  tasks  are  assigned  to  all,  the  same  time  is  allowed  to 
all  for  learning  them.  By  this  means  many  are  inevitably  re- 
tarded by  the  inferiority  of  others ;  and  this  is  the  least  part  of 
the  evil :  boys  of  less  talent,  or  less  quickness,  or  less  proficiency, 
lose  their  time  and  labour  altogether;  their  lessons  are  of  no 
iiKinner  of  use  to  th^rn,  because  beyond  their  capacity.  No  re- 
gard is  paid  to  the  proper  succession  of  their  lessons.  They  are 
made  scarcely  in  any  degree,  much  less  strictly,  consecutive. 
The  instruction  intended  to  be  communicated  in  one  lesson,  often 
cannot  be  at  all  understood  for  want  of  the  information  which 
is  deferred  to  a  subsequent  lesson ;  and  rarely  indeed  is  it  ascer- 
tained that  one  lesson  is  mastered  before  another  is  begun. 

This  miserable  system,  which  has  stood  the  shock  of  ages, 
which  has  exercised  an  influence  so  universal  and  uncontrolled, 
which  like  other  tyrannies  has  excited  the  execrations  of  thou- 
sands, because  it  has  filled  with  bitterness  the  most  precious 
years  of  life,  which  has  so  often  blasted  the  bud  of  intelligence 
and  genius,  and  so  constantly  checked  their  growth,  is,  we  trust, 
nearly  at  an  end.  In  our  day  an  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  art  of  teaching  of  more  importance  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  than  any  discovery  that  has  been  made  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  alphabet  itself.  This  new  system  of  education  has 
spread  with  unexampled  rapidity ;  there  is  scarcely  an  inhabited 
spot  in  our  country  to  which  it  has  not  already  penetrated ;  it 
will  become  universal :  but  neither  its  principles  nor  its  applica- 
tion appear  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  many  who  sincerely 
rejoice  in  the  eflFects  which  they  see  it  daily  produce,  and  who 
would  willingly  aid  in  extending  it.  No  subject  can  be  more 
important.  We  shall  point  out  what  the  principles  of  this  system 
-■  -. — •■■*»»  * 

*  Practice  Education,  vol.ii.  p.  202.  et  seq. 
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really  are,   and  to  what  extent  it  seems  practicable  to  apply 
them. 

1.  The  first  and  essential  principle  of  the  new  system  of  educa- 
tion is,  that  children  teach  each  other.  This,  lilre  many  other 
important  discoveries,  is  but  the  new  appUcation  of  an  old  truth; 
for  no  maxim  is  more  ancient  than  that,  what  a  person  under- 
stands he  can  communicate,  and  that  the  best  way  to  learn  is  to 
teach. —  2.  In  this  system,  in  order  that  the  scholars  may  teach 
each  other,  the  school  is  divided  into  classes.  These  classes 
consist  of  all  the  scholars  who  are  nearly  of  the  same  age^  and 
who  have  made  nearly  an  equal  progress.  The  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  the  rank  of  every  boy  in  his  class  and 
in  his  school  is  determined  by  his  attainments.  Each  class  is 
further  paired  off  into  tutors  and  pupils.  Thus  in  a  class  of 
twenty-four  boys,  the  twelve  who  are  the  best  informed  and  the 
most  worthy  of  trust  are  made  tutors  to  the  twelve  worst,  for 
whose  knowledge  of  their  lessons  and  behaviour  in  school  hours 
they  are  responsible.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  often  highly 
important:  occasionally,  however,  it  is  dispensed  with  in  the  higher 
and  more  perfect  classes. — 3.  But  what  iis  never  dispensed  with  is, 
the  appointment  to  each  class  of  a  certain  number  of  monitors. 
This  is  oneof  the  chief  characteristics  and  advantages  of  the  system* 
The  duty  of  the  monitor  is  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  business 
of  his  class :  to  see  that  every  boy  is  attending  to  his  duty ;  to 
instruct  the  tutors  in  learning  their  lessons  and  assist  them  ui 
teaching  their  pupils,  and  to  hear  the  class  say  its  less(»i  the 
moment  it  is  prepared.  Every  instant  the  monitor  sees  how 
every  boy  in  his  class  is  employed,  and  hears  every  word  that  is 
uttered.  The  monitor,  raised  jGrom  the  class  he  teaches,  must 
have  mastered  what  he  is  now  intrusted  ta  teach :  he  must  be 
a  well-informed  boy,  and  a  boy  of  good  conduct :  his  o£5ce  is  a 
proof  of  both ;  h  is  earned  by  merit ;  it  is  a  place  of  tru^ 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  makes  him  worthy  of  it. — 
4.  The  lessons  taught  are  plain :  each  contains  but  a  few  ideas,  ex- 
pressed in  the  clearest  language ;  nothing  is  anticipated :  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  preceding  lesson  prepares  for  that 
which  succeeds,  and  that  again  for  the  next — 5.  These  lessons 
are  short :  they  never  require  more  than  ten  minutes  or  at  most 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  learn  them ;  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared 
they  are  said  at  once,  without  the  delay  of  a  moment :  thus  three, 
six,  or  even  ten  lessons,  are  sometimes  repeated  in  an  hour ;  and 
they  continue  to  be  repeated  until  it  is  certain  that  the  scholar 
understands  them  perfectly.  Special  care  is  taken  that  not  a 
single  word  is  passed  over  which  every  boy  in  the  class  does 
not  fully  comprehend^  that  no  new  lesson  is  befpm  luitil  the  old 
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is  completely  mastered.  There  is  nothing  with  which  so  mucli 
pains  is  taken  as  to  secure  this  capital  object;  and  tlie  superlative 
excellence  of  the  system  is,  that  whatever  progress  appears  to  be 
made  is  real^  and  that  the  instruction,  to  whatever  extent  it  goes, 
is  perifect. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lessons  are  said  is  similar  to  that  in 
which  they  are  learned.  Each  boy  takes  precedence  of  him  whose 
error  he  is  able  to  correct :  hence  as  a  high  place  in  the  class  can 
be  obtained  only  by  great  attention,  so  it  can  be  maintained  only 
by  luiifbrm  vigilance.  Each  lesson,  as  soon  as  said,  is  marked 
in  the  monitor's  book :  and  the  sum  of  these  daily  lessons,  and  of 
all  the  other  daily  tasks,  together  with  the  individual  proficiency 
of  each  scholar,  are  entered  in  a  register  book.  Such  are  the 
principles  which  constitute  this  system :  it  may  be  useful  to  ad- 
vert a  moment  to  some  of  its  more  impoitaut  effects. 

In  tlie  first  plac^,  it  is  evident  that  on  this  system  children 
are  better  taught  than  on  the  old,  because  from  the  sympathy  they 
take  in  each  other,  they  learn  every  thing  communicable  by  one 
to  the  other  more  easily  and  perfectly.  Whatever  a  child  has 
been  tmight^t  he  wUl  communicate  to  his  companions  better  than 
a  master ;  because  his  manner  of  teaching,  and  the  words  he  em- 
ploys, will  be  suited  to  the  capacity  of  lus  pupils.:  he  knows  where 
their  difficulty  lies,  and  how  to  remove  it  —  By  this  system 
the  attention  is  fixed:  there  is  no  idleness;  tlie  mind  must  be  en- 
ffig^  iu  the  business  m  hand;  a  lesson  is  to  be  said  every  ten 
Hiiiwtes ;  the  monitor's  eye  is  on  every  child ;  the  pupil's  task  is 
estsy ;  the  time  aUowed  tor  learning  it  is  short.  By  this  single 
arrangaaaent  the  great  difficulty  in  the  art  of  education  is  over- 
con^:  a  certain  method  is  discovered  of  fixing  the  attention,  of 
abstracting  the  mind,  and  bending  it  vigorously  and  unremittingly 
to  d»e  accomplishment  of  the  particular  oljjiect  in  which  it  is  en- 
^iged^  no  matter  im  how  short  a  p^iod  this  is  done :  a  few  mi- 
Bnfces.  cf  real,  continuous,  uninterrupted  implication,  if  the  occasion 
for  the  exertion  fi^quendy  recur,  will  lead  to  an  unusual  deve^ 
Icpos^At  of  this  moat  valuable  faculty  of  the  human  mind-^ 
that  which  even  in  the  most  vigorous  understandings  is  always 
unfolded  more  skwrly,  and  cultivated  less  perfectly  than  any 
ether. -^  The  knowlec%e  which  is  thus  communicated  is  clear 
awt  precise,  and  is  fixed  indelibly  in  the  mind  by  repetition. 
Should  a  boy  not  retain  the  previous  lessons  he  has  learned, 
it  will  i^pear  firom  his  answers ;  and  he  must  sink  to  the 
botljom  of  his  class  j  and  if  he  remain  there  lon^  he  will  be 
d^raded,  tmd  he  knows  it,  to  an  inferior  class.  Oi  the  success- 
ful operation  of  this  principle  the  testimony  is  uniform,  and  the 
evidence  irresistible.     It  was  the  triumphant  appeal  of  one  of  the 
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principal  founders  of  the  system  to  those  who  came  to  visit  his 
school  —  "  You  have  often  heard  that  there  are  boys  in  every 
school  who  cannot  learn  their  lessons  distinctly  and  accurately. 
Examine  every  class  in  this  school,  and  show  me  a  boy  of  this 
description.  Lay  your  hand  upon  any  class,  and  any  boy  in 
that  class ;  let  him  say  how  far  he  is  advanced :  open  his  book  at 
any  place  which  he  has  read,  and  examine  him  throughout  the 
course  of  his  past  studies."  What  other  master  would  have  ven- 
tured to  make  such  an  appeal !  —  4.  By  this  system  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  is  given  to  the  slow,  and  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  quick.  The  slow  are  stimulated  and  impelled ;  the  quick 
are  never  for  a  moment  retarded.  As  soon  as  they  get  to  the  top 
of  their  class,  remain  there  steadily,  and  thus  show  that  they  per- 
fectly understand  its  business,  they  are  promoted  to  a  higher  class. 
Here  then  is  a  free  course  for  genius.  The  active  and  indolent, 
the  stumbling  and  the  sure-footed,  though  they  may  be  yoked  to- 
gether, are  not  forced  to  keep  pace  with  each  other ;  if  stupidity 
be  dragged  along  by  the  vigour  of  genius,  it  is  a  clear  advantage 
gained :  genius  cannot  be  chained  down  by  the  weight  of  stu- 
pidity. It  has  been  said  by  an  excellent  ju(^  —  "  To  mark  pre- 
cisely the  moment  when  the  pupil  understands  what  is  said,  the 
moment  when  he  is  master  of  the  necessary  ideas,  and  conse- 
quently the  moment  when  repetition  should  cease,  is,  perhaps, 
me  most  difficult  thing  in  the  art  of  teaching."  *  By  this  ar- 
rangement of  classes,  this  period  is  pointed  out  with  perfect 
exactness  and  invariable  certainty.  —  In  this  system  there  is  a 
prodigious  saving  of  time.  In  the  school  at  Penley,  in  Flintshire, 
it  is  stated,  that  ^^  children  who  had  not  known  a  letter  nor  a 
figure  at  their  entering  the  school,  were,  in  less  than  four  months, 
able  to  read  and  spell  accurately,  and  to  cypher  as  &r  as  long 
division,  being  able  to  state  and  write  down  any  sum.  Moreover, 
they  were  able  to  say  all  the  catechism,  and  most  of  the  chief 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion."  f  The  celebrated  experiment 
made  to  show  the  perfection  to  which  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  are  brought,  in  the  present  times,  by  shearing  a  sheep  in 
the  morning,  causing  its  wool  to  pass  through  all  the  processes 
necessary  to  form  cloth,  making  the  cloth  thus  manufactured  into 
a  coat,  which  was  worn  at  dinner  on  the  same  day,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds this. — Another  advantage  is,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  saving 
of  masters.  Rousseau  says,  *^  One  man  cannot  educate  more  than 
one."  Edgeworth  affirms,  "  Without  a  multiplicity  of  masters  it  is 
impossible  to  suit  instruction  to  the  different  capacities  and  pre- 
vious acquirements  of  a  variety  of  pupils."     In  Joseph  Lancas- 

♦  Edgeworth  on  Practical  Education,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 
t  Elements  of  Tuition,  Part  II.  p.  124. 
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ter's  school,  one  master  alone  educates  one  thousand  boys  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  effectually  and  with  as  little 
trouble  as  twenty  or  thirty  have  ever  been  instructed  by  the  usual 
modes  of  tuition.  —  By  this  system  the  best  possible  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  stimulus  of  emulation.     It  is  just  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  no  more.     There  is  no  waste  of  excitement.     It 
produces  no  angry,  no  malignant  feelings.     By  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  directed,  it  becomes  a  totally  different  principle  from 
that  emulation  which  is  excited  occasionally,  by  the  addresses 
of  the  tutor  to  his  pupil.     It  is  the  result  of  me  fixed  laws  of  the 
school :  it  operates  sUently,  uniforml}',  unceasingly,  and  with  in- 
flexible justice.  —  By  this  system  misconduct  is  prevented,  and 
consequently  punishment  is  rendered  unnecessary.     Every  mc- 
ment  of  time  being  occupied  under  the  strict  superintendence  of 
the  monitors,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  idleness,  or  for  any  of 
the  school-boy's  besetting  sins.    The  plan  of  preventing  the  com- 
mission of  offences,  rather  than  that  of  punishing  them,  is  here 
carried  to  an  extent  that  is  truly  edifying ;  and  when  offences 
do  come,  the  mildest  remedies  are  found    sufficient  to  correct 
them.     "  My  experience  at  home  has  served   to   confirm  my 
experiment   made  abroad,  where,  for  months  together,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  inflict  a  single  punishment.     In  the  hands  of 
a  master  of  energy,  who  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  system, 
and  has  for  some  time  reduced  it  to  successful  practice,  and  is 
supported  by  able  teachers,  whose   business  is  not  to  correct, 
but  to  prevent  faults,  and  to  preclude  the  use  of  punishment, 
I  am  persuaded  that  no   other   punishments  or  even  rewards 
*  are  absolutely  necessary  than  those  which  the  emulation  of  the 
New  School,  the  principle  of  honour  and  shame,  keeps  in  per- 
petual action."  —  Lastly,   by  this  system  the  highest  pleasure 
is  afforded    to    the    pupil.     It  is  idle    to   declaim   against  the 
inattention    of  cliildren,    and  their    aversion   to   their  lessons. 
Knowledge   is    delightful  to  the   human    mind :    the   pleasure 
connected  with  the  gratification  of  the  senses   is  neither  more 
real  nor  more  lively.     He  must  be   both  a  careless   observer, 
and  a  bad  teacher,  who,  when   he  has   been    explaining  to  a 
child  some  interesting  fact  of  a. nature  which  he  could   com- 
prehend, in  clear  and  precise  language,  has  not  seen  his  eye 
sparkle  with   intelligent  enthusiasm,  and  been  struck  with  the 
deep,,  anxious,  and   delighted    attention  which   his  whole  soul 
has  put  forth  to  understand  it  perfectly,  and  to  trace  it  in  all 
its  relations.     It  is  words  without  meaning,  or  with  a  meaning 
above  his  comprehension, .  propositions  not  intelligible  in  them- 
selves, or  not  to  be  understood  without  some  elementary  know  - 
ledge,  that  are  disgusting  to  a  child.     Give    him  ideas,  bring 
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theQi  down  to  a  level  with  his  capacity,  exhibit  them  to  him 
with  clearness,  and  you  will  see  him  as  much  engaged  and 
as  happy  as  in  the  merriest  moment  of  his  merriest  sport. 

With  an  exception  or  two  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  this  ad- 
mirable plan  of  education  has  hitherto  been  restricted  to  the 
mere  elements  of  instruction ;  namely,  to  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  success  with  which  it  has  taught  these  ele- 
mentary arts,  by  far  the  most  difficult,  to  be  communicated  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  science  of  education,  is  perfect ;  and  die 
labour,  money,  and  time  saved  by  it  truly  wonderful.  That  it 
is  capable  of  being  applied  with  equal  advantage  to  the  higher 
branches  of  education ;  that  with  some  modificati(Hi  it  might  be 
made  the  instrument  of  teaching  language,  art,  and  science,  in 
all  the  variety  and  extent  in  which  these  subjects  ever  are,  or 
can  be  communicated  by  one  mind  to  another ;  —  is  the  constantly 
repeated  opinion  df  the  inventor  of  the  system,  and  is  also  the ' 
opinion  of  every  intelligent  man  who  has  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  we  know,  without  a  single  exception.  But  the 
honour  of  proposing  to  try  the  experiment,  and  of  digesting  a 
plan  of  instruction  for  the  New  School,  has  been  reserved  for 
the  illustrious  author  of  the  Cltrestomathia.  It  is  truly  encou- 
raging to  find  the  name  of  Bentham  connected  with  this  most 
important  subject.  In  this  work  he  has  drawn  liberally  from 
the  stores  of  his  highly  cultivated  mind;  he  has  put  forth  its 
strength:  it  is  a  work  distinguished  for  the  power  and  accu- 
racy of  its  reasoning,  and  the  profoundness  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  its  views. 

The  term  by  which  the  New  School  is  designated,  Chres- 
tomathicy  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify 
conducive  to  useful  learning.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
a  scheme  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  institution 
in  which  all  the  higher  branches  of  learning  might  be  taught  on 
the  principles  of  the  system  which  has  already  been  enlarged 
upon.  It  is  framed  to  comprehend  the  various  branches  of 
education,  which  are  spread  over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge, 
giving  to  each  its  due  share  of  importance,  with  a  view  to  thei 
greatest  possible  sum  of  practical  benefit  This  scheme  is  dis- 
played in  two  tables  termed  "  Chrestomathic  Instruction  Tables," 
which  are  developed  and  explained  in  the  volume  itself. 

The  first  table  is  intended  to  show  the  several  branches  of 
intellectual  instruction  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  aggregate 
course.  The  second  contains  an  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  new  system  of  instruction  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 
Both  as  an  exhibition  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  and  as  a 
means  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  subjects 
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'W'liich  it  is  proposed  to  teaeh  in  the  New  School,  we  shall  gire  a 
brief  but  connected  outlme  of  die  course  of  instruction  which  k 
here  sketched. 

Tlie  ftrst  table  is  divided  into  five  columns.     Tlie  first  co- 
lumn  states  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  derived  from  intd- 
lectual  instruction;  namely,  that  it  secures  to  the  possessor  a 
propl^rtionable  share  of  general  respect ;  that  it  is  a  security 
against  idleness,  considered  as  a  source  of  sensuality  and  mi^ 
onievousness ;  that  it  is  a  security  against  ennui ;  that  it  is  a 
security  for  admission  into  good  company,  &c.      The  second 
€M>lunin    states   the  grounds  on  which  the  order  in  which  the 
various'  subjects  c^  intellectual  instruction  are  most  advantage- 
ously taught,  depends.     This  is  a  subject  of  extreme  importance, 
i^hich  hSs  been  perfectly  understood  and  acted  on  only  in  the 
new  system  of  eaucation;  and   had  this  system  done  nothing 
-more,  it  would  have  produced  incalculable  benefit.     The  first 
ground  of  precocity  on  the  part  of  the  mind,  is  its  degree  of 
preparedness  with  relation  to  the  subject  and  mode  of  instnKV 
t:ion  in  question;    and  the  second,  the  natural  pleasantness  of 
t:be  subject.     At  the  dawn  of  reason  an  ol^ect  is  the  more  plear 
sant  the  more  exclusively  it  presents  itseUT  to  the  senses,  espe- 
c:ially  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  the  less  forcioly 
xt  appeals  to.  the  understanding,  aiid  caUs  for  the   exercise  of 
tiie  judgment.     Hence  the  various  sensible  forms,  presented  by 
:Kiature  and  art,  particularly  by  nature,  excite  at  this  period  a 
stronger  interest  dian  is   produced  by  the  transactions  which 
sirise  out  of  the  mutual  intercourse   that  takes   place  between 
persons  of  mature   age.     Thus  birds   and    b^^sts    are  among 
the  most  interesting  objects   that  can  be  presented  to  the  ob- 
servation of  chUdreo.     Corporeal  find  the  mind  earUer  prepared 
fpr  their  reception,  thau  incorporeal  ideas.     Foe  example,  na^ 
tural  substances,  such  as  stones,  plants,  and  animals;  artificial 
substances,  such  as  buildings,  furniture,  clothing,  tools,,  articles 
of  food  and  drink^  and  the   materials,,  wrought  or  unwrou^hl, 
of  which,  and  the  tools  and  the  other  instruments  with  which, 
they  are  respectively  composed.     Hence  the  juvenile  mind  is 
earner  prepared  for  the  reception  of  instruction,  with  reference  to 
natural  hi^ry  than  to  natural  philosophy. 

The  third  and  fourth  columns  exhibit  the  distribution  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  which  is  divided  into  stages.  Of  these 
columns  tiie  first  commences  with  the  preparatory  or  elementasy 
stf^  which,  comprehei^ds  the  elementary  arts ;  namely,  1.  Read- 
ing, taught  by  writing.  2.  Writing,  and,  3.  Common  arithmetic. 
Stage  I.  The  first  stage  purposes  to  treat  of  natural  history* 
This  includes :   1.  Mineralogy  ;  in  this  early  stage  to  be  taught 
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only  by  the  exhibition  of  figure,  colour,  anil  other  sensible  qua- 
lities, without  reference  to  caused  and  effects.  —  2.  Botany ;  to  be 
taught  like  the  former  subjects,  without  reference  to  cause  and 
effect*--"  3»  Zoology;  to  be  taught  as  above.  On  these  subjects 
the  exercise^  pifescribe4  are  to  be  accompanied  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  specimens  both  dead  and  living,  and  with  draughts  or 
models  of  specimens.  — >  4.  Geography ;  the  familiar  or  purely 
geographical  part  only,  which  may  be  taught  by  maps  with  a  few 
verbal  explanations.  The  scientific  part,  that  which  exhibits 
the  facts  and  appearances  which  result  from  the  earth's  connec- 
tion with  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  parts  of  the  universe,  to  be 
deferred  to  a  future  stage. —  5.  Geometry;  the  demonstrative 
and  even  the  enunciative  parts  of  the  propositions,  except  perhaps 
a  few  of  the  most  simple  and  easily  conceived,  to  be  postponed 
to  a  future  stage.  At  present  the  definitions  alone  are  to  be 
taught ;  for  the  illustration  of  which  the  most  familiar  specimens, 
such  as  rules,  pencils,  slates,  marbles,  balls,  tops,  &c.  to  be  em- 
ployed. —  6.  EGstorical  chronology :  that  is,  history  so  far  as 
exhibited  by  chronology  considered  in  the  most  familiar  point 
of  view,  consisting  only  of  indications  of  the  principal  events 
known  or  supposed  to  have  happened  to  mankind,  mentioned  in 
the  briefest  manner  in  regard  to  the  portions  of  time  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  without  reference  to 
their  causes  and  effects,  or  the  characters  of  the  respective 
actors  of  which  the  matter  of  history  is  composed.  History  thus, 
as  it  were,  clothed,  to  be  reserved  partly  for  a  hirfier  stage  in  the 
same  school,  partly  for  a  maturer  time  of  life.  Exercises  in  his- 
torical chronology,  to  be  afforded  by  tables,  charts,  and  memoriter 
verse ;  and  answers  to  be  written  and  repeated  in  prose,  in  re- 
turn to  corresponding  questions.  —  7.  Biographical  chronology. 
To  be  taught  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
exercises  as  historical  chronology.  —  8.  Appropriate  drawing  : 
that  is,  drawing  corresponding  on  the  one  hand  to  the  state  of  the 
bodily  faculties  and  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  brancn  of  art  and  science 
to  which  its  application  is  to  be  made.  The  first  rude  essays  in 
drawing  cannot  take,  place  too  soon.  Writing  is  but  a  particular 
application  of  it.  Mineralogy,  with  the  right-lined  angles  exhi- 
bited by  its  chrystals,  the  ouUines  of  some  of  the  objects  included 
in  botany,  and  zoology,  and  geometry  especially,  afford  forms 
more  easily  traced  upon  sand  or  slate  than  those  which  are  pro- 
duced by  writing  under  the  name  of  letters  and  words.  By  the 
several  branches  of  natural  history,  comprised  in  this  stage,  is 
furnished  the  matter  upon  which  the  juvenile  mind  will  have  to 
operate  in  the  course  of  the  several  succeeding  stages.     With 
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^ese  objects,  as  exhibited  in  this  most  simple  point  of  view,  the 
:xinnd  is  to  be  made  perfecdy  firniiliar,  in  order  that  it  may  expe- 
rience no  difficulty  m  its  endeavours  to  comprehend  the  propo- 
sitions of  which  they  will  be  taken  for  the  subjects  in  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  stages. 

Stage  11.  The  second  stage  purposes  to  treat  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, including,  L Mechanics; — 'II. Chemistry; — III.  Sub- 
jects belonging  to  chemistry  and  mechanics  jointly. — I.  Mechanics: 
1.  Mechanics,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  employed  for  the  designation  of  the  several 
distinguishable  classes  of  configurations,  contrived  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  force   at  the  expense  of  dispatch,  or 
dispatch   at  the  expense  of   force.     These  are,    the  lever, — • 
the    wheel    turning    upon    a    fixed     axis,  —  the    pulley    or 
shifting    wheel,  —  the     inclined     plane,  —  the    screw,  —  tlie 
wedge;  —  to  which  has  of  late  years  been  added,    the  funi- 
cular machine.    These  are  now  denominated  by  the  common 
appellation  of  the  mechanical  powers.     The  species  of  force  to 
which  all  distinguishable  bodies  or  masses  of  matter  appear  to  be 
indebted  for  the  quantity  of  matter,  the  form,  and  the  texture  they 
possess  are,   attraction  of  gravity, — attraction  of  cohesion, — 
electricity,  —  attraction    and    repulsion    as    assisting  in   mag- 
netism, —  in  electricity,  —  in   galvanism,  —  in  what  is  termed 
electrive    attraction.  —  2.  Hyorostatics.    To  this  head  belong 
the    means  employed  for  ascertaining   the  specific  gravity  of 
different  bodies :  likewise  in  a  considerable  degree  the  effects  of 
pump- work,  of  mill-work,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  water- 
tuills,    and   the  efficiency  of  such   solid   constructions   as  are 
employed  in  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  water :  for  example, 
tiavigable  vessels,  wharfe,  docks,  &c.  —  3.  Hydraulics ;  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  liquids,  as  confined  in  solid  channels  of  a 
determinate  form :  it  is  a  modification  of  hydrostatics.    To  this 
l(ind  belong,  for  example,  pump-work,  and  in  general  the  art  of 
c^onveying  water   upon   a  large  scale  to  places  in  which  it  is 
Vranted.  —  4.  Mechanical  pnetunatics.     To  this  head  belong  the 
:t]iechanical  properties  which  are  possessed  in  common  by  all  such 
portions  of  matter  as  are  in  the  aerial  or  gaseous  state;  and  in 
particular  their  weight,  their  elasticity,  and  that  pressure  on  all 
sides  which  is  the  result  of  the  sort  of  compromise  which  takes 
place  amongst  these   antagonising  forces.     On  these  principles^ 
depeAd,   for  example,  the  art  of  mill-work,  in  so  far  as  concerns- 
^wind-mills;  the  art  of  constructing  and  navigating  vessels,  in  scj^ 
fer  as  sails  are  "employed;  and  in  virtue  of  the  tendency  of  the 
same  body,  namely,  water^   to  pass  from  the  liquid  into   the' 
gaseous  state  and  back  agaii^  according  to  the  quantity  of  heal^ 
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combined  or  mixed  with  it,  the  construction  of  steam-engines. — 
5.  Acoustics.  — -  6.  Cities.  —  II.  Chemistry,  including  cnemical 
pneumatics. — ?•  Mineral  chemistry.  —  8. Vegetable  chemistry.  — 
9.  Animal  chemistry :  that  is,  chemistry  considered  in  its  ap- 
plication to  those  three  different  classes  of  bodies.  In  the  course 
of  the  instruction  given  in  chemistry,  as  it  comes  to  be  applied 
respectively  to  the  subjects  of  the  mineral  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms,  occasion  wUl  occur  for  recalling,  ejtmvening,  and  fixing 
in  me  memory  the  information  accorded  in  relation  to  them  in 
Stage  I. — 10.  M^eorology. — III.  Subjects,  belonging  to  chemistry 
and  mechanics  jointly.  -^11.  Magnetism.  — 12.  Electricity.  — 
13.  Galvinism..— ■  14*  BaUstics;  the  art  of  projectiles.  — 15.  Geo- 
graphy continued.  In  the  first  stagey  the  instruction  relating  to 
geography  will  have  been  confined  to  mere  topography ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  divisions  and  remarkable  spots  partly  natural, 
partly  factitious,^  obs^vable  on  the  earth's  surface,  beginning 
with  the  country  in  which  the  instruction  is  administered.  At 
this  next,  and  in  other  succeeding  stages,  the  same  ground 
will  be  retrodden;  ^d  as  the  capacity  advances,  information  will 
be  afforded  of  that  sort  which  has  recently  been  referred  to  a 
distinct  name,  that  is^  statistics ;  such  as  that  which  concerns 
population,  the  manner  tmd  proportions  in  which  the  matter  of 
wealth,  the  majtter  of  power,  and  the  matter  of  dignity  are  dis- 
tributed ;  quantity  and  quality  of  military  force,  &c.  &c.  — ^ 
16.  Geometry.. —  17.  Histoadcsd  chronology  continued.  In  the 
siame  manner  as  gec^r^hy,  {nresented  at  first  in  the  state  of  a 
naked  field,  receives,  by  decrees  its  proper  clothings  so  will  his- 
torical chronology.  In  bom  cases,  the  signs  ^^  be  repeated, 
and  at  each  repetition  an  additional  quanti^  of  information  will 
be  superadded.  To  this  accoimt  given  of  great  military  wars, 
and  other  political  events,  composed  of  batues,  unions  and  dis- 
memberments, acquisitions  and  losses  of  territory,  changes  in 
dynasties,  and  in  forms<  of  government,  will  by  degrees  be  added 
the  sort  of  information  designated  by  the  term  archaeology ;  that 
is,  account  of  antiqjuities,  or  of  the  state  of  persons  and  tilings 
in  former  times,  including  infomation  respecting  lodging,  diet, 
clothing,  mihtary  equipment,  pastimes,  power,  and  Amotions 
bel(»agin^  to  ofiicera  civile  pditical,  and  religious,.  &x.  —  18.  Bio- 
gr^>hicar  chronology. -<- 19.  Appropriate  drawing  continued. 
In  the  ChrestanuUhic  School,  the  great  use  of  drawing  is  to  give 
assistance  to,  and  to  serve  both  as  a  test  and  a  cause  of  pro- 
ficiency in  t}ie  branches  of  art  and  science  to  which  it  is 
Siplied.  —  20.  Grammatical  exeaxzesw  applied  to  English,  Latin, 
reek,  Frietich,  and  German  vs^  conjyneticm.  The  object  aimed 
at  in  the^  Qxeroisf^wUl  bi^-^to  render  the  scholar  acquainted 
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Mrith  the  structure  of  language  in  general,  and  that  of  his  own 
language  in  particular;  —  to  famiharize  him  with  the  greater 
part   of  the  terms  belonging  to  foreign  lan^ages  from  which 
those  of  his  own  are  denv^;— -to  render  we  approach  to  tb^ 
sseveral  branches  of  art  and  science  as  smooth  and  easy  as  pos- 
sible ;  —  to  lay  a  substantial  foundation  bur  a  more  particular 
Acquaintance  with  the  several  foreign  languages  comprehended 
in  the  scheme,  or  such  of  them  as  at  a  maturer  age  may  promise 
to  be  conducive  to  the  scholar's  advancement  in  life,  or  may  be 
agreeable  to  his  taste.     The  subjects  of  the  exercises,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  may  consist  of  select  portions  of 
history  and  biography  taken  from  the  most  approved  works  com- 
posed in  the  several  languages. 

Stage  III.  At  this  stage  the  general  information  obtained  in 
the   two  preceding  stages  is  still  rq)eated,  and  the  application 
made  of  it  to  the  exigencies  and  qualifications  of  common  life, 
rendigred  more  and  more  particular  and  determinate,  and  brought 
-  still  nearer  to  actual  use.    1.  Mining ;  only  a  very  general  view  to 
be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  this  art  is  practised.  —  2.  Geqg* 
nosy  or  Geology :  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mat- 
ter composing  the  substance  of  the  earth  is  distributed.     Geog- 
nosy is  among,  the  new  fruits  of  chemistry :  it  is  useful  as  afibrdiug 
I^resiiniptive  indications  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  valuable 
substances  for  the  extraction  of  which  the  art  of  mining  is  em- 
ployed :  it  also  Includes  archaeology  as  filled  to  the  structure 
of  the  globe.  — ^  S.  Land-surveying  and  measuring.     In  an  appli- 
cation made  of  it  at  Stage  II.  to  mechanics,  geometry  found  one 
^f  its   princ^al  uses :    in  its  application   to  land-surveying  it 
Avili  find  ancwer. — 4.  Architecture. — 5.  Husbandry,  including 
t:he  dieory  of  vegetation  and  gardening.     The  application  wiQ 
\yQ  made  of  the  instruction  obtained  in  relation  to  the  mineral 
ss   well   as  the  vegetable    system   in    Stage  I. ;    to    vegetable 
<^emistiv  in  Sti^  II. ;    to    architecture,    as   far  as   concerns 
learns,    orains,    and    other    constructions;    and  to   husbandry 
itself^  as  &r  as   concerns   implements  employed,  or  with  ad- 
vantage  employable  in   husbandry.  —  6.  Fhysicfd   economics : 
that  is,    mechanics    and    chemistry  applied  to  domestic  ma- 
nagement  and   other  common   purposes  of  life.      From  me- 
chanics, and  more  especially  from  chemistry,  will  be  deduced  an 
all-comprehensive  stodk  of  practically  usdiil  information.     The 
ends  which  this  art  has  in  view  are  the  maxinuzation  of  bodily 
comfort  in  all  its  shapes ;  the  minimization  of  bodily  discomfort 
in  all  itsshi^s ;  the  minimizatioti  of  labour  and  expense  applied 
to  both  these  purposes.  Article  of  hoiuidiold  ftimiture,  apparel^ 
food,  drink  iuid.  &el ;  these  it  ^Onfi  have  among  its  pri)ti<nptd  sub- 
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ject  matters:  warming,  cooling,  moistenii^,  washing,  drying 
ventilating,  lighting,  ck>thing,  cooking,  preserving,  repairing, 
restoring ;  these  it  will  have  among  its  principal  operations.  Air. 
heat,  cold,  light,  substances,  some  in  a  solid,  some  in  a  liquid 
some  even  in  a  gaseous  form,  substances  infinitely  diversified  it 
form  and  texture;  substances  from  all  three  kingdoms,  mineral, 
animal,  and  vegetable,  some  natural,  some  factitious,  some  simple; 
some  compound ;  these  it  will  have  for  its  materials  and  instru- 
ments. —  7.  Geography.  —  8.  Geometry.  —  9.  History.  —  10 
Biography.  —  11.  Appropriate  drawing.  —  12.  Grammatica 
exercises  applied  as  above,  continued. 

Stage  IV.  Hygiantics  or  Hygiastics ;  that  is,  the  art  of  pre- 
serving as  well  as  restoring  health,  including  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences thereunto  belonging:  in  this  school  to  be  taught  only  sc 
far  as  to  enable  the  scholar  to  guard  against  disease  and  death, 
considered  as  liable  to  be  produced  by  suddenness  or.  excess  o1 
heat,  cold,  or  moisture,  by  want  of  respirable  air,  by  excess  of  toil 
or  bodily  labour:  how  to  apply  one's  self  so  as  to  obtain  from 
friendly  ignorance  the  speediest  as  well  as  most  effectual  relief  in 
case  of  those  accidents  from  which  the  most  common  discnrden 
take  their  rise,  a  bum,  a  scald,  a  flesh  wound,  &c.;  how  to  ope- 
rate towards  the  recovei'y  of  persons  apparently  drowned,  &e 
In  this  stage  will  also  be  contained — 12.  Geography.^ — IS. 
Geometrj'.  — 14.  History.  —  15.  Biography.  —  16.  Appro- 
priate drawing.  —  17.  Grammatical  exercises. 

Stage  V.  The  fiflh  stage  comprehends  Matliematics. — 
1.  Geometrj',  with  demonstrations. — 2.  Arithmetic,  the  highei 
branches.  —  3.  Algebra.  —  4?.  Uranological  or  astronomical  geo- 
graphy. To  this  head  belongs  the  division  made  of  space  on  the 
eaiih's  surface ;  namely,  the  divisions  into  climates,  and  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  the  influence  exercised  by  the  moon  on 
the  tides,  8cc.  —  5.  Uranological  or  astronomical  chronology. 
To  this  head  belong  the  divisions  made  of  time ;  namely,  me 
natural  divisions  into  periods,  cycles,  solar  years,  months,  lunai 
years,  and  days ;  of  the  artificial  divisions  into  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds.  In  thb  stage  will  also  be  contained  —  6.  History.  — 
7.  Biography.  —  8.  Appropriate  drawing.  —  9.  Grammatical 
exercises.  —  10.  Technology;  or  arts  and  manu&ctures  in  gene- 
ral. On  this  occasion  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  connected  view  oi 
the  operations  by  which  arts,  and  manumctures  are  carried  on. 
The  more  general  information  obtained  in  the  second  and  third 
stages  in  relation  to  mechanics  and  chemistry,  and  some  of  theii 
dependencies,  will  be,  extended  farther  to  particulars.  Here  will 
be  ^hown  and  exemplified  the  advantages  in. regard  to  the  dispatch 
andi  periection  of  which  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is 
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productive.     To  reduce  the  apparent  infinitude  of  the  subject 
within  a  comprehensible  conipuss^  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply 
tlie  art  of  arrangement  of  the  naturalist  to  the  contents  of  the 
field  of  the  technologist :  to  bring  together  and  class  die  several 
sorts  of  tools  and  ower  implements,  and  that  in  such  a  manner 
a^  to  show  how  they  agree  with  and  differ  from  each  other.  Thus 
t:}ie  Chrestomathic  School  would  become  a  source  of  general  com- 
ixiuiiication,  a  channel  through  which  the  several  sorts  of  artists 
might  receive  from  one  another  instruction  in  relation  to  points 
of  practice,  at  present   peculiar  to  each.      The    carpenter,  the 
joiner,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  turner  in  wood,  the  ship-builder, 
t:he  white-smith,  the  black-smith,  the  metal-founder,  the  printer, 
t:he  engraver,  the  mathematical  instrument  maker,  the  taylor,  the 
shoe-maker,  the  collar-maker,  the  saddler,  the  distiller,  the  brewer, 
tJie  sugar-baker,  the  bread-baker,  &c. ;  the  respective  tools  and 
other  implements  of  all  these  several  artists,  together  with  the 
op>erations  performed  by  many  of  them,  would  thus  be  compared 
together,  and  a  compai'ative  and  comprehensive  view  be  given  of 
the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference.     Independently  of  the 
mutual  information  capable  of  being  by  this  means  derived  from 
one  another  by  the  artists  themselves,  to  the  scholars  the  effect 
Avill  be  that  eidivening  consciousness  of  mental  vigour  and  inder 
pendent  power  which  is  the  fruit  of  learning  in  general,  reaped 
±"rom  the  soil  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind.     It  is  proposed  to  ter- 
minate   this  course   by  instruction    in — 11.  Book-keeping  in 
general :  that  is,  the  art  of  registration.  —  12.  Commercial  book- 
Iceeping.  — 13.    Note-taking,  applied  to  recapitulating  lectures 
on  such  of  the  above  branches  as  admit  and  require  it. 

Such  is  the  course  of  instruction  proposed  to  be  pursued  in 
the  New  School,  and  without  doubt  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
siubjects  must  appear  sufficiendy  appalling  to  those  who  have 
l)een  accustomed  only  to  the  old  method  of  teaching ;  but  that 
they  are  all  capable  of  being  taught  on  the  principle  of  tlie  new 
system,  will  appear  evident  from  the  following  considerations :  — 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  these  subjects  which  renders 
the  principles  of  me  new  system  inapplicable  to  them,  but  the  con- 
trary.    'The  knowlec^e  we  possess  of  them,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is 
real  and  precise;  and  such  knowledge  it  is  always  easy  to  com-^ 
municate.  —  The  subjects  themselves  are  naturally  interesting  to 
the  human  mind.  Most  of  the  objects  treated  of,  especially  in  the 
early  stages,  are  not  only  sensible  objects,  but  objects  the  most 
familiar  to  the  senses :  many  of  the  phenomena  to  be  explained, 
are  the  most  common  occurrences  in  nature,  are  the  first  to 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  respecting  which 
it  .is  always  easy  to  excite  great  interest — Most  of  these  sub- 
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jects  are  capable  of  that  simple  and  natural  arrangement  which 
is  of.  such  essential  importance  to  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge^  In  all  of  them  it  is  easy  to  begin  with  simple  principles ; 
to  advance,  step  by  step,  to  those  that  are  more  complicated ;  to 
prevent  the  anticipation  of  any  idea ;  in  fact,  to  make  every  lesson 
perfect  in  ksf^]£,  or,  at  least,  in  conjunction  with  the  instruction 
4hat  has  preceded,  and  a  preparation  for  the  lesson  which  is  to 
follow.  With  natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  extent,  with  mechanics, 
with  cheimistry^  widi  their  associated  branches,  and  with  mathe- 
matics, this  is  «ninently  the  case,  and  it  is  really  so  with 
kfiguage  itself. -—*niere  is  not  one  of  these  i^bjects,  all  the 
parts  of  whidb  might  not  be  subdivided  and  arranged  in  lessons 
as  short  as  can  be  desired,  recognizing,  to  the  fullest  extent^  the 
principle  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  education,  that  the  human 
mind  can  attend  to  but  one  idea  at  a  time.  All  these  &cts  are 
capable  of  bdng  learned  in  a  class ;  all  are  capable  of  being  said 
in  a  class :  many  of  the  objects  to  which  they  relate  are  aoniira- 
bhr  adapted  for  instruction  in  a  class,  because  they  ate  capable 
of  being  exhibited  in  specimens  or  illustrated  by  drawings  or 
diagrains.  The  short  lessons  containing  an  account  of  these 
ejects  ittid  of  d)e  facts  relating  to  them,  may  be  repeated  over 
saii  ot«r  again  until  they  are  learned  perfectly;  atid  it  must  at 
M  tkties  be  easy  to  ascertain  whether  or  nM  any  individual  in  the 
class  understands  tliem  thoroughly.  Hence,  then,  it  is  clear, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  principle  of  thi^  admird>le  system  which 
is  not  as  applicable  to  instruction  in  die  highest  branches  of 
learning,  as  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  favourable  to  the 
acquisition  of  its  elementary  arts. 

If,  befi)re  the  experiment  had  been  made,  it  might  have 
been  reasonable  to  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
at  least  in  its  full  extent,  and  if  any  of  the  branches  included 
in  the  above  table  had  been  pointed  out  as  affording  a  proba- 
ble exception,  it  would  certainly  have  been  the  study  oflanguage. 
It  is  singular,  that  in  the  only  attempt  hitherto  made  to  com- 
mtiYiicate  any  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning  on  the  principles 
of  the  new  system,  that  very  branch  should  have  been  selected 
for  the  trial  respecting  which  there  would  have  been  a  priori 
the  most  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  whether  tlie  experi- 
ment would  succeed.  The  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
with  complete  success.  The  event  is  triumphant ;  it  is  declared 
to  be  so  by  authority  that  must  be  deemed  decisive.  It  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Bell,  that  Dr.  Kussel,  now  the  master  of  the  Charter  House 
School,  having  prepared  three  elementary  books  on  the  simple 
principle  of  the  Madras  system,  "^  introduced  it  into  his  school ; 
that  no  boy  has  ever  since  passed  a  sentence  tif  whidi  he  has 
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^een  ignornnt,  or  been  flogged  on  the  ground  of  his  learning." 
In  a  subsequent  volume  he  adds,  ^^  that  he  had  just  attended  me 
^xnnual  examination  of  the  Charter  House  School,  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  Dr.  Fisher,  then  master  of  the  Chaiter  House,  by  the 
crliaplains  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  that  the 
Cliree  upper  forms,  taught,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  school,  by 
monitors,  were  examined  in  the  higher  Greek  and  Roman  clas- 
sics, and  tliat  every  member  of  these  classes  proved  himself  fully 
master  of  every  book  which  he  had  read ;  that  the  examination 
£i.ltogether  was  in   the   highest   degree   satisfactory  to  the  ex- 
cLxniners,    and   most  gratifying   to  nis  own  feelings;    that  the 
school  has  grown  in  number  thirty  scholars  since  last  year,  and 
is  in  a  most  flourishing  state."  * 

rrhe  account  of  the  ^plication  of  the  new  system,  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  language  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  given 
l3y  Mr.  Pillans,  and  by  Mr.  Gray,  is  still  more  full  and  decisive. 
In  this  school  the  number  of  scholars  is  usually  from  five  to  six 
hundred  :  the  whole  is  divided  into  four  classes  :  each  class  oo- 
c^upies  a  separate  room.     Tlie  head  class,  which  is  the  most  nu- 
imerous,  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  head  master,  styled 
Hector.     From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pilians,  the  present  rector, 
1^  appears  that  his  class  consists  of  nearly  two  hundred  boys; 
^hat  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  by  him  are  the  Latin  and 
<3reek  languages,  together  with  ancient,  and  a  small  portion  of 
iKnodem  geography ;  that  the  ordinary  business  of  the  class  is  to 
"translate  and  parse  a  portion  of  a  Latin  poet, — for  example,  from 
*hirty-five  to  forty-five  lines  of  Virgil  or  Horace,  —  and  an  equal 
J3ortionof  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Sallust,  and  to  repeat  some  part  of 
J[>r.  Adam's  Grammar,  and  of  his  Antiquities.   The  whole  class  is 
^Comaed  into  twenty  divisions,  under  their  respective  monitors. 
The  duty  of  the  monitor  is  to  take  care  that  every  boy  construes  a 
;portion  of  the  lesson;  to  see  that  his  division  understands  the 
syntax  and  construction  of  the  passage ;   to  take  care  that  the 
Yight  meaning  is  always  given  to  the  passage  in  all  its  parts  i  and 
^o  mark  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  names  of  the  boys  who  fail  in  say- 
Sng.     The  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  are  instructed  to  notice  any 
£ilse  interpretation  which  the  monitor  may  allow  to  pass,  and  re- 
serve it  for  an  appeal.     If  a  boy  proves  that  any  such  error  was 
allowed  to  pass  uncorrected,  he  takes  his  place  above  all  the  boys 
In  the  division  who  did  not  observe  the  blunder,  and  the  monitor 
liimself  loses  a  place.     This  regulation  binds  both  monitor  and 
pupil  to  a  careful  preparation  at  home,  and  it  has  also  the  advan- 
'tage  of  bringing  into  discussion  the  difiicult  passages.     After  tlie 

•  Elements  of  Tuition,  Part  III.  p.  249. 
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appeals  are  concluded,  the  lessons  are  construed  to  the  master, 
generally  by  some  of  the  boys  who  are  reported  by  the  monitors 
to  have  failed  in  saying  their  lessons  correctly ;  and  questions  are 
asked  relating  to  geography,  histoiy,  antiquities,  derivations  of 
words,  and  niceties  of  construction  and  expression.  Of  the 
written  exercises,  which  consist  of  translations  from  Latin  into 
English,  and  from  English  into  Latin,  and  which  are  also  ex- 
amined and  corrected  by  the  monitor,  the  best  and  the  worst  are 
exhibited  to  the  class,  and  places  are  determined  according  to 
their  merit  In  like  manner  in  the  Greek  class,  which  consists 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  the  lessons  are  also  said  in 
divisions.  In  the  geography  class,  in  which  ancient  and  modern 
geography  are  united,  a  sketch  of  each  country  is  drawn  by  the 
master  on  a  black  board,  with  white  chalk.  The  physical  features 
of  the  country,  the  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  the  rivers  which 
fall  from  them,  are  pointed  out;  then  the  length,  breadth,  longi- 
tude, latitude,  and  boundaries  are  fixed,  and  next  the  towns, 
the  situations  of  great  battles,  and  so  on,  are  added  ;  and  when  the 
sketch  is  thus  completed,  the  pupils  are  required  to  construct 
maps  from  it.  The  maps  which  are  best  executed  are  exhibited 
to  the  class :  the  boys  who  constructed  them  are  employed  as 
monitors  to  those  who  have  drawn  inferior  maps,  or  none  at  all ; 
and  thus  the  information  they  have  obtained  is  fixed  in  their 
memory. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Gray  to  the  efficacy  of  this  system  is 
most  decisive.  His  class  consists  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  boys. 
He  declares,  that 

"  On  the  new  system  I  have  been  enabled  so  to  arrange  my 
class,  that  every  boy  is  employed  every  minute  of  the  time  he  is 
in  school,  either  in  the  acquisition  or  communication  of  know- 
ledge. The  fifteen  highest  boys  are  monitors.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  after  the  meeting  of  the  class,  is  to  see  that  they  have 
their  lessons  distinctly.  When  this  is  ascertained,  the  whole 
class  goes  into  divisions.  In  this  way  fifteen  times  as  much 
work  can  be  done  in  the  same  space,  and  I  can  say  with  confi- 
dence, fifteen  times  better.  From  this  contrivance,  instead  of 
the  languor  and  restlessness  that  too  frequently  prevails,  all  is 
activity  and  energy.  More  noise  indeed  is  heard ;  but  the  sounds 
are  sweet,  for  they  are  the  sounds  of  labour.  Every  one  studies, 
because  by  the  exertion  of  his  talents  he  finds  himself  equal  to 
every  task ;  and  ignorance  is  more  shameful  when  the  account  is  to 
be  rendered  to  one  of  his  own  years,  than  to  a  man.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  boys  are  better  qualified  to  teach  boys  than  men. 
They  enter  more  readily  into  their  feelings :  they  are  more  sensible 
of  the  difficulties  which  they  themselves  have  just  mastered ;  and 
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will  adopt  more  simple  and  familiar  modes  of  illustration.  Nor 
have  I  ever  had  cause  to  suspect  the  diligence  or  fidelity  of 
a  monitor.  To  attain  this  station,  is  an  object  of  ambition 
to  the  whole  class :  and  where  any  one  has  risen  to  it,  he  is  too 
much  airaid  of  losing  it,  to  risk  the  disgrace  by  his  own  miscon- 
duct. I  have  never  once  found  it  necessary  to  degrade  a  monitor 
for  inattention  to  his  division.  To  this  there  is  a  double  check. 
An  appeal  is  open  to  the  division  against  the  monitor,  as  well  as 
to  him  against  the  division ;  and  when  every  boy  has  gone  over 
the  ndiole,  not  a  portion  of  the  lesson,  I  examine  a  number  of 
them  promiscuously,  and  the  lessons  are  said  with  so  much  more 
promptitude  and  accuracy  than  in  the  old  way,  that  I  am  frequently 
enabled  to  examine  as  many  as  if  no  time  had  been  spent  in 
divisions  at  all.  Then  I  have  united  the  advantages  cf  both 
methods.  By  this  means,  every  boy  in  the  class,  besides  the 
benefit  accruing  from  saying  over  the  whole  of  every  lesson  till 
he  has  satisfied  his  monitor,  is  separately  examined  by  me  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  The  superiority  of  this  mode  over  the  other 
is  incalculable,  as  it  tends  to  store  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge, 
to  infuse  a  love  of  learning,  to  form  habits  of  industry,  and  to 
render  the  whole  economy  of  a  school  delightful  both  to  scholar 
and  master.  Of  my  present  class  that  has  been  conducted  on 
this  plan,  all  have  gained  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
L^tin  language  than  I  have  known  on  any  former  occasion ;  and 
not  a  single  hoy  has  failed.  Tliis  till  now  I  did  not  think  possible. 
For  many  years  it  had  been  a  subject  of  melancholy  reflection  to 
me,  why  so  many  hoys  Jailed  in  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge 
of  classical  learnings  while  they  succeeded  in  every  thing  else. 
This  objection  to  our  classical  schools  may  now  be  easily  obviated. 
I  do  not  say  that  every  boy  will  be  equally  successful.  Nature 
has  made  strong  and  marked  distinctions  in  the  extent  of  capacity; 
but  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  every  one  may  be  made  to  turn 
his  talents  to  the  best  account  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  objects  of  a  good  teducation  is  to  inspire  a  literary  taste ;  and 
I  know  no  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  so  e£Pectually.  What 
deters  many  l>oys  from  the  prosecution  of  ancient  learning  is  its 
difficulty.  By  aid  of  the  Lancasterian  system,  asperities  may  be 
smooth^,  the  boy  may  be  gently  led  over  the  threshold  of  the 
temple ;  and  when  he  is  once  introduced,  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
charmed  by  its  beauties.  I  have  never,  indeed,  known  a  young 
man  who  pursued  learning  that  did  not  love  it.  This 
bias  to  literature  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  knowledge  he 
earns  from  school.  It  is  the  shield  of  the  young  mind  against 
the  ruinous  inroads  of  vice.  In  a  school  so  regulated,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  boy  to  spend  his  time  idly.     He  must  exert 
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himself.  He  readily  does  what  he  finds  he  cannot  escape ;  and 
what  may  have  been  irksome  at  first,  soon  becomes  pleasant. 
He  is  happy,  from  a  consciousness  of  doing  his  duty ;  and  habits 
are  formed  that  will  be  useful  through  life.  To  the  master,  the 
task  of  superintending  such  a  school  is  delightful.  He  is  merely 
the  helmsman  that  steers  the  bark,  under  perpetual  sunshine, 
while  every  man  on  board  is  at  his  duty.  Corporeal  punishments 
are  abolished.  Tliis  practice  is  equally  degrading  to  the  scholar 
who  suffers,  and  to  the  master  who  inflicts  punishment,  and  I 
firmly  believe  has  done  more  mischief  to  our  classical  schools 
than  all  other  causes  whatever.  The  boy  soon  considers  the 
man  whom  he  sees  in  the  daily  use  of  tne  torture  as  a  tyrant 
and  his  greatest  enemy ;  and  all  nis  ingenuity  will  be  exerted  in 
inventing  the  means  of  retaliation.  A  great  objection  to  this 
mode  of  discipline  is,  that  from  its  very  nature  the  master  applies 
to  it  with  reluctance;  and  for  one  fault  that  is  punished, 
twenty  escape.  Thus  the  hope  of  impunity  begets  disorder, 
which,  when  it  comes  to  a  certain  height,  in  its  turn  brings  punish- 
ment. On  the  new  method,  the  boys  are  kept  in  constant  good 
humour,  and  no  irritation  is  ever  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  master. 
There  exists  between  them  only  a  reciprocity  of  kindness  and 
docility.  To  animate  a  whole  school  with  one  spirit,  to  make 
them  advance  in  the  intellectual  career  with  the  same  march  of 
mind,  to  stinmlate  them  to  exertion  by  the  enlivening  power  of 
emulation,  to  exalt  them  in  their  own  opinion,  has  always  been 
my  object  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duties:  and  Mr.  Lancaster 
has  put  into  my  hands  an  instrument  by  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  realize  my  fondest  visions  in  my  most  sanguine  mood. 
This  is  a  testimony  that  I  think  due,  and  I  cannot  withhold  it." 

The  practicability  of  the  application  of  the  new  system  to  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  is  therefore  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion: no  experiment  could  have  been  devised  better  calculated 
to  put  it  to  the  test;  no  report  of  that  experiment  could  have 
been  invented  better  adapted  to  prove  that  its  success  is  perfect. 
Here  then  is  a  machine  of  immense  power  capable  of  producing 
the  most  extraordinary  effects.  Let  us  suppose  it  in  full  oper- 
ation :  let  us  suppose  this  admirable  method  of  communicating 
knowledge  applied  in  all  the  extent,  and  with  all  the  efficiency 
of  which  experience  proves  it  to  be  capable,  to  the  instruction 
of  one  important  division  of  the  community,  that  of  the  middle 
class.  Of  the  political  and  moral  importance  of  this  class,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  It  is  the  strength  of  the  community. 
It  contains,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
intelligence,  industry,  and  wealth  of  the  state.  In  it  are  the  heads 
that  invent,  and  the  hands  that  execute ;  the  enterprise  that  pro- 
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Jects,  and  the  capital  by  which  these  projects  are  carried  into 
operation.     The  merchant,  the   manufacturer,    the   mechanist, 
tikG  chemist,  the  artist,  those  who  discover  new  arts,  those  who 
perfect  old  arts,  those  who  extend  science ;  the  men  in  fact  who 
tSiink  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  who  really  do  the  business 
of  the  world,  are  the  men  of  this  class.     The  people  of  the  class 
l^elo'w  are  the  instruments  with  which  they  work  ;  and  those  of 
-tlie  class  above,  though  they  may  be  called  their  governors,  and 
¥iiay  really  sometimes  seem  to  rule  them,  are  much  more  often, 
^rnore  truly,  and  more  completelv  under  their  control..    In  this 
country  at  least,  it  is  this  class  which  gives  to  the  nation  its  cha- 
racter.    The  proper  education  of  this  portion  of  the  people  is 
tJierefore  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  wellbeing  of 
tlie  state.     Considering  dien  their   station,   and  the  necessary 
nature  of  their  pursuits,  what  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  it 
is  most  desirable  to  communicate  to  them  ;  what  are  tne  subjects 
an  acquaintance  with  which  will  afford  them  the  most  assistance 
in  their  occupations,  and  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  their  hours  of 
Xeisure  ? 

We  answer  decidedly,  not  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
of  antiquity.     For  the   lawyer,  the  physician,  the  divine,  the 
scholar,  the  senator,  and  the  statesman,  Latin  and  Greek  are  in- 
clispensable.^   To  men  who  are  to  be  occupied  in  the  ordinary 
l)usiness   of  life,  whose  main   object  is  to  become   acquainted 
i^ith  things,  and  who  are  to  think  only  in  order  to  act,  Latin 
and  GreeK  are  comparatively  useless.     There  was  a  time  when 
these  languages  contained  all  the  knowledge  possessed  by  man- 
kind ;  now  other  languages  contain  all  that  was  ever  to  be  com- 
municated by  them,   together  with  that  vast  stock  which  has 
been  accumulated  since  they  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  living 
beings.     They  have  nothing  in  conmion  with  the  business  of  the 
world  as  it  is  transacted  now:  they  do  not  enter  into   men's 
thoughts  :  they  do  not  form  the  topic  of  conversation  in  society : 
they  are  obsolete :  they  have  no  longer  an  habitation  or  a  name, 
except  in  some  degree  in  Uterature ;  and  they  possess  no  power 
of  developing  the  human  faculties  which  is  not  at  least  equalled 
by  other  branches  of  learning.     As  we  have  already  said,  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  profound  scholars,  as 
well  as  subtle  special  pleaders,  and  learned  theologians;  but 
nothing  can  equal  the  absurdity  of  consuming  more  man  three- 
fourths  of  the  invaluable  time  appropriated  to  education  "  in 
scraping  together,"  as  Milton  expresses  it,  "  so  much  miserable 
Greek  and  Latin,"  by  persons  to  whom  it  is  of  no  manner  of  use, 
to  whose  pursuits  it  bears  no  kind  of  relation,  who  after  all  ac- 
quire it  so  imperfectly  as  to  derive  no  pleasure  from  the  future 
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cultivation  of  it,  who  invariably  neglect,  it  as  soon  as  they  are 
released  from  the  authority  of  school,  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  allow  every  trace  of  it  to  be  obliterated  from  the  memory. 

The  cultivation  of  language,  however,  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected  by  persons  of  this  class.  They  ought  to  be  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  the  principles  of  language  in  general,  and 
to  be  made  correctly  acquainted  with  the  elegances  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  particular.  Perhaps  also  in  the  present  state  of 
literature,  and  of  national  intercourse,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  taught  the  French  language.  Mineralogy,  botany, 
zoology,  geography,  geometry,  history,  chronology,  mechanics 
in  general;  with  the  kindred  subjects  of  magnetism,  electricity, 
galvanism,  balistics,  mining,  geology,  land-surveying,  architec- 
ture, husbandry,  physical  economics,  hydraulics ;  then  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  astronomy,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  all  the  branches  of  learning 
mcluded  in  the  table  of  the  proposed  Chrestomathic  School  ought 
to  be  taught  them  as  fully,  that  is,  with  as  great  a  regard  to 
particulars,  as  experience  may  prove  to  be  possible.  These 
subjects  are  intimately  connected  with  what  is  to  become  the 
business  of  their  life :  many  of  them  constitute  the  very  objects 
to  which  the  whole  attention  of  their  minds  is  to  be  devoted. 
Not  to  dwell  on  their  tendency  to  develope  the  intellectual 
faculties,  to  awaken  curiosity,  to  interest  attention,  to  form 
the  habit  of  observation  —  the  observation,  for  example,  of  anar 
logics  and  discrepancies,  —  to  secure  the  exercise  of  reason  m 
tracing  these  analogies  and  discrepancies,  in  deducing  inferences 
from  them,  in  leading  to  the  notice  of  new  phenomena,  and 
consequently  to  the  discovery  of  new  facts;  not  to  dwell  on 
these  circumstances,  though  they  are  of  vast  importance,  the 
capital  advantage  of  the  early  study  of  these  subjects  is,  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  better  understood,  and  therefore  excite  a 
deeper  interest  on  account  of  the  clear,  precise,  comprehensive, 
and  scientific  elementary  knowledge  which  will  thus  be  com- 
municated respecting  them.  These  advantages  are  more  certainly 
secured  for  the  reason,  that  each  of  these  subjects  is  taught  in 
connection  with  all  the  others  included  in  this  comprehensive 
course ;  for  this  extension  of  the  field  of  learning  not  only  expands 
the  mind,  not  only  teaches  more  things,  but  teaches  those  that 
are  communicated  better  than  they  could  otherwise  have  been 
imderstood. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  is  here  proposed  would  cer- 
tainly afford  to  this  class  of  the  community  sufficient  intellectual 
cultivation ;  but  in  order  to  secure  the  ultimate  object  of  all  edu- 
cation, that  is,  in  order  to  form  enlightened  men  and  virtuous 
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c^itizens,  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  towards  the  termination  of 
t:lie  course,  to  direct  their  attention  to  some  other  subjects,  the 
study  of  which  is  usually  postponed  to  a  later  period  of  life,  and 
t:lie  teaching  of  which  is  assigned  to  a  higher  school.     The  sub- 
jects to  which  we  allude  are,  history,  considered  in  relation  to  its 
imore  important  uses,  particularly  the  history  of  England,  govern- 
ment, commerce,  political  economy,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
liuman  mind.     We  can  easily  imagine  the  astonishment  and  the 
scorn  which  will  be  felt  by  some  persons  at  the  bare  mention  of 
such  topics  as  fitted  for  the  study  of  a  school-boy ;  and  assuredly 
t:hey  are  above  the  comprehension  of  school-boys  of  fifteen  or  six- 
t:een  years  of  age,  educated  in  the  ancient  method.    But  it  must  be 
l3ome  in  mind,  that  the  boys  whom  it  is  here  proposed  to  initiate 
£nto  these  studies,  and  who  in  general  will  have  no  opportunity 
of  going  to  a  university,  have  not  spent  three-fourths  of  their  time 
in  learning  jargon  by  rote ;  that  every  moment  which  they  have 
passed  in  school  has  been  actively  ana  efficiently  occupied ;  that 
the  subjects  to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed,  have  been 
adapted  to  their  capacity  and  congenial  to  their  taste ;  that  no- 
thing has  been  taught  them  obscurely  and  imperfectly,  but  that 
their  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  has  extended,  has  always  been  clear, 
<cxact,  and  complete:    whence   they  must  have  gained  a  vast 
accession  of  time,  and  have  experienced  both  a  more  early  and  a 
more  perfect  development  of  the  mental  faculties.     A  boy  edu- 
cated in  this  manner,  will  be  as  competent  to  study  the  elements 
of  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  at  the 
age  of  thirty. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would  have  every  boy  taken  from 
the  middle  rank  of  life  instructed  in  the  true  uses  of  history. 
We  would  have  it  demonstrated  to  him,  that  while  it  improves 
the  understanding,  it  prepares  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  life;  that  it  frees  the  mind  from  prejudice;  that  it  is  the 
foundation  of  all  real  improvement  in  the  science  of  government ; 
that  it  strengthens  the  sentiments  of  virtue ;  that  it  produces  an 
enlightened  patriotism ;  that  it  forms  a  taste  for  solid  glory  and 
true  greatness ;  and  that  it  teaches  just  conceptions  both  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  human  nature.  We  would  have  his 
attention  directed  to  the  sources  of  history,  and  the  methods  which 
have  been  used  for  transmitting  to  posterity  the  knowledge  of  past 
events ;  the  application  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge  to  the  study 
of  history  ought  to  be  pointed  out;  an  account  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  histdt^y  should  be 
presented  to  him,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  the  real  wealth,  prosperity,  and  glory  of  a 
country.     Then  the  attention  should  be  directed,  witn  all  the 
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detail  that  may  be  found  practicable,  to  the  history  of  England 
in  particular.  Its  memorable  eras  should  be  pointed  out ; 
the  origin  of  its  institutions  should  be  shown,  and  their  progress 
traced ;  its  struggles  for  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  should  be 
dwelt  on;  the  most  probable  means  of  securing  its  freedom 
and  promoting  its  prosperity  should  be  explained;  and  its  il- 
lustrious men  who  have  rendered  their  country,  and  the  very 

;e  in  which  they  flourished,  glorious,  should  be  exhibited  to  the 

(miration  of  the  youthful  mind.  Here  are  abundant  materials 
for  reflection ;  here  are  admirable  lessons  of  morality ;  here  are 
means  of  kindling  the  purest  love  of  liberty,  of  exciting  the 
noblest  emulation,  and  of  producing  the  most  enlightenea  and 
most  fervent  patriotism. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  higher  classes  of  these  schools,  ought  to 
be  explained  the  true  nature  and  object  of  government ;  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  its  difierent  forms,  that  is,  the 
greater  or  less  facility  a£Porded  by  them  for  accomplishing  its 
great  purpose;  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  governed;  the  righte 
and  duties  of  governors,  and  so  on.  It  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  minds  which  are  forming  in  these  schools  are 
soon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  service  of  their  country ;  that 
they  must  have,  and  will  have,  a  great  and  commanding  influence 
on  the  measures  pursued,  on  the  laws  enacted,  on  the  justice 
administered. 

The  commerce  of  the  country  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
by  persons  of  this  class :  it  is  therefore  important  that  the  means 
should  be  afforded  them  of  forming  enlightened  and  compre- 
hensive conceptions  of  the  subject.  The  capital  advantages  of 
commerce,  the  manner  in  which  it  produces  those  advantages, 
the  circumstances  on  which  its  power  of  increasing  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  a  country  depends,  its  influence  on  landed 
and  other  species  of  property,  expedients  which  may  or  which 
may  not  be  adopted  with  safety  for  its  encouragement ;  these  and 
similar  subjects  ought  to  be  illustrated.  There  is  no  subject  in 
which  this  class  of  the  community  is  more  deeply  interested ; 
none  in  which  the  views  they  take  and  the  conduct  they  pursue 
will  be  attended  with  more  important  results;  none,  an  acquaintance 
with  which  is  more  necessary  to  guide  their  exertions,  Uf  prevent 
the  misdirection  of  their  labour^  and  to  secure  even  to  their  bene- 
volence itself  beneficent  eflects,  than  that  of  political  economy. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind  is  necessary  to  conduct  any  mental  process 
with  success,  ia  order  to  save  much  valuable  time,  and  to  pre- 
vent much  waste  of  labour  in  the  investigation  of  subjects  ^hich 
there  is  no  hope  of  ever  comprehending.     To  understand  how 
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limabits  are  formed,  how  prejudices  are  engendered,  how  the  judg- 
jment  is  influenced,  how  the  will  is  determined,  how  the  cha- 
x*acter  is  superinduced,  and  consequently  how  habits,  prejudices, 
judgement,  will,  and  character,  may  be  modified,  or  changed,  or 
:fixecl;  to  entertain  just  conceptions  of  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
Mictions  and  characters,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  reward  and  pu- 
:i3ishnient, — all  these  subjects  are  of  vital  importance;  they 
Involve  the  most  deep  and  permanent  interests  of  individuals, 
sind  communities  :  to  persons  of  this  class  especially,  just 
^ronceptions  of  them  are  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
'^he  most  momentous  duties  which  devolve  upon  them.  From 
our  own  actual  observation  and  experience  of  the  .capacity  of 
"^he  youthful  mind,  when  properly  trained,  we  pronounce  that 
"^hcse  subjects  are  perfectly  within  its  comprehension,  and  we 
now  that  it  is  possible  to  make  it  intensely  interested  in  their 
:udy.  This  study  would  perhaps  be  best  conducted  by  de- 
livering, at  stated  periods,  to  the  elder  and  more  advanced 
%oys,  whose  admission  into  this  class  might  be  made  a  reward  for 
^heir  past  diligence,  for  their  actual  attainments,  and  for  general 
,^ood  conduct,  short  and  familiar  lectures  on  these  subjects,  in  the 
onanner  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Lectures  on  History :  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  new  lecture  to  examine  the  students  minutely 
on  the  preceding;  to  require  them  to  give  an  account  of  i^ 
not  in  the  words  of  the  lecture,  but  in  their  own ;  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  again  and  again,  until  it  appear  certain  that  it  is 
perfectly  understood,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  encourage 
the  pupils  to  write  essays  or  themes  on  the  topics  that  have  been 
discussed.  For  perfect  instruction  in  these  subjects,  and  every 
other  which  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  New  School,  nothing 
is  requisite  but  elementary  books,  adapted  to  the  principles  of 
the  new  system :  these,  indeed,  are  wanted ;  but  surely  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope,  that  there  are  men  of  science,  whose  benevo- 
lence will  induce  them  to  undertake  a  labour,  which,  however 
humble  it  may  appear,  can  be  properly  performed  only  by  a  truly 
philosophical  mind.  Can  any  scholar  be  more  nobly  employed 
than  in  writing  such  a  book  on  language ;  or  any  natural,  moral, 
or  political  philosopher,  than  in  disclosing  to  the  youthful  un- 
derstanding, in  the  most  lucid  order,  and  in  the  plainest  terms, 
the  profound  yet  simple  principles  of  these  respective  sciences  ? 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  intellectual  part  of  education, 
that  we  have  left  room  to  say  but  little  of  moral  instruction  ;  and 
but  litde  need  be  said  of  it.  It  does  not  require  discussion.  It 
is  impossible  to  teach  morality  to  children  by  precepts.  The 
correctness  of  their  moral  feeling  and  the  inteerity  of  their  moral 
conduct  must  be  secured,  if  secured,  by  the  discipline  to  which 
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they  are  subjected.     Boys  do  not  listen  to  sennons :    the  elo 
quence  of  the  moralist  and  divine,  though  the  most  perfi 


imaginable,  is  lost  upon  them.     They  must  be  made  honourabl 
by  exhibiting  to  their  view  honourable  conduct :  they  must 
made  virtuous,  by  being  led  to  the  practice  of  virtue  from  habii 
superinduced  by  the  silent  operation  of  the  circumstances  undei-" 
which  they  are  placed.     They  need  not  be  told  what  is  right : 
like  men  they  all  know  their  duty  sufficiently ;  the  grand  difficulty- 
is  to  practise  it :   the  only  means  of  securing  its  practice  is  the 
formation  of  the  habit  of  practising  it ;   and  in  the  formation  of* 
that  habit,  the  discipline  peculiar  to  the  new  system  of  education 
affi^rd  aids  so  admirable  and  so  powerful,  that  it  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  as  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  as  it  is 
&vt>urable  to  the  acquisition  of  learning. 

The  grand  moral  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  it  places  and 
keeps  boys  in  a  condition  in  which  there  is  little  opportunity  of 
doing  wrong.  Their  time  is  completely  occupied :  their  atten- 
tion is  constantly  fixed :  they  are  never  idle :  they  never  deviate 
from  a  regular  and  steady  course :  whence  the  habit  is  formed  of 
doing  every  thing  in  its  proper  time  and  place.  If  the  tempt- 
ation to  yield  to  bodily  listlessness  and  mental  dissipation  occur, 
they  are  immediately  roused  to  exertion  by  the  active  spirits 
around  them,  and  compelled  to  put  forth  their  strength,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  companions,  by  whom  they  feel  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  disgrace  to  be  outstripped.  This  practical  moral 
lesson  is  repeated  every  day  and  every  hour.  The  mind  is  in- 
duced to  postpone  its  gratification  as  oflen  as  its  temptation  to 
yield  to  it  recurs,  and  is  stimulated  to  the  steady  performance  of 
its  duty.  Thus  the  power  of  self-contest,  mat  virtue  upon 
which  all  moral  excellence  depends,  is  acquired,  and  is  formed  into 
a  habit.  Those  who  are  acquainted  widi  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  mind,  and  know  how  the  law  of  nature  and  the  power  of 
practising  it  with  steadiness  are  generated,  will  admit  that  this, 
though  not  perhaps  one  of  the  most  obvious,  is  one  of  the  most 
real  and  important  excellences  of  this  admirable  system. 

Another  lesson  of  great  value  affi^rded  by  this  system  arises 
firom  the  plan  of  confiding  all  punishment  to  the  boys  themselves. 
By  this  expedient  their  attention  is  directed  in  the  best,  because 
in  the  most  practical  manner,  to  the  circumstances  on  which  good 
and  bad  conduct  depend;  to  the  feelings  and  actions  which  ren- 
der a  human  being  an  object  of  praise  or  blame,  of  reward  or 
punishment  They  form  their  own  code  of  morals,  and  that 
code  is  sure  to  be  better  adapted  to  their  condition  than  older 
heads  can  make  it  The  laws  they  impose  are  enacted,  because 
experi^icehas  taught  them  that  they  are  necessary;  whence  they 
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cure  respected,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  them  is  exacted.     The 
same  experience  makes  them  acquainted  with  the  exact  degree 
of  guilt  incurred  by  any  particular  violation  of  the  laws ;  for  Uiey 
are  excellent  judges  of  the  motives  which  have  led  to  such  vio- 
lation, and  can  estimate  with  astonishing  accuracy  the  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  or  of  palliation  on  which  the  measure  of 
gailt  essentially  depends.     Whatever  punishment  is  imposed, 
therefore,  is  almost  uniformly  just  in  a  degree  which  is  eoualled 
in  no   other  case  in  which  punishment  is  inflicted  by  human 
agency ;  and  it  is  this  feeling  which  pervades  the  mind  of  every 
member  of  the  little  community, — that  his  sentence,  whatever  it  b^ 
^riU  be  rigidly  just, — that  renders  punishment  under  this  system 
so  exceedingly  efficacious,  at  the  same  time  that  it  operates  to 
such  a  remarkable  extent  in  the  prevention  of  offences. 

These  principles  have  received  an  excellent  illustration,  and  a 
most  complete  confirmation,  in  the  details  presented  by  the 
author  of  Public  Education.  To  this  work  we  would  particularly 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  details  the  result  of  an 
original  and  independent  attempt  to  apply  several  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  the  new  system  of  education  to  instruc- 
tion m  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  and  especially  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  more  manly  spirit  and  a  more  just  and  sound 
morality.  The  great  principle  on  which  this  is  attempted  is,  ^^  to 
leave  as  much  as  possible  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  boys 
themselves."  To  this  end  they  are  permitted  to  elect  a  com- 
mittee, which  enacts  the  laws  of  the  school,  subject,  however,  to 
the  veto  of  the  head  master.  There  are  also  courts  of  justice  for 
the  trial  of  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  a  vigorous  police  for 
die  preservation  of  ord^.  «  Tliis  system  has  been  in  operation 
several  years  in  a  school  consisting  of  about  seventy  boys.  The 
results  are  detailed  with  great  candour,  and  many  of  the  facts 
are  highly  curious  and  interesting. 

But  of  all  the  moral  advantages  of  the  new  system,  perhaps  the 
greatest  arises  from  the  mildness  of  the  punishments  which  it 
imposes.  Its  punishments  appeal  to  the  rational,  not  to  the  ani- 
mal nature  of  man ;  and  are  calculated  to  influence  the  principles 
of  his  mind,  rather  than  to  impose  torture  on  his  body.  Every 
blow  inflicted  for  the  correction  of  a  bad  action,  excites  ten  bad 
feelings ;  and  it  is  somewhat  absurd  to  attempt  to  purify  the  stream 
by  corrupting  the  source.  A  boy  may  be  flogged  for  a  fault, 
and  the  &ult  may  be  corrected ;  but  it  is  corrected  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  flogging,  but  in  spite  of  it  No  virtuous  prin- 
ciple was  ever  insmled  into  the  human  mind  by  stripes :  their 
only  efiect  is  to  irritate  and  harden,  to  make  slaves  and  to  train 
up  Qrrants. 
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We  cannot  dismiss  tlie  subject  of  education  without  adveiting 
to  one  topic,  which,  though  of  paramount  importance,  is  entirely 
neglected  in  this  country ;  we  refer  to  that  of  health.  The  con- 
nection is  intimate  between  the  soundness  of  the  bodily  organs, 
and  intellectual  vigour  and  moral  sanity.  Such  is  the  sympathy 
of  the  mind  with  the  body  that  the  infirmity  of  the  one  is  the 
feebleness  of  the  other :  mental  strength,  clear  moral  discrimi- 
nation, noble  feeling,  never  did  and  never  can  long  exist  in  a 
crazy  constitution, — in  a  frame  feeble  and  tottering,  tormented 
with  "  cramps  and  side-stitches  that  pen  the  breath  up."  To 
think  clearly,  to  feel  generously,  and  to  act  vigorously,  man 
must  be  in  health.  Persons  take  the  most  judicious  care  of 
their  horses ;  they  observe  what  conduces  to  their  strength  as 
animals ;  they  neither  neglect  them  on  the  one  hand,  nor  pam- 
per them  on  the  other :  they  diet  them,  they  groom  them,  they 
exercise  them,  in  the  manner  which  experience  shows  to  be  best 
adapted  to  put  them  and  keep  them  in  good  condition ;  tJiat  is, 
to  give  them  the  greatest  firmness  of  muscle  combined  with  the 
greatest  animal  courage  and  vigour.  The  health  of  man  as  an 
animal  is  entirely  neglected.  He  is  neither  lodged,  nor  clothed, 
nor  dieted,  nor  exercised,  with  a  view  to  give  to  his  bodily  frame 
the  greatest  strength,  and  to  maintain  it  in  the  utmost  perfection. 
The  ancients  were  wiser.  Then*  baths,  their  unguents,  their  ex- 
ercises, their  games,  were  obviously  designed  to  nerve  the  body, 
to  arm  it  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  to  render 
it  capable  of  sustaining  every  kind  of  fatigue  and  every  degree 
of  privation.  The  men  of  the  present  age  are  a  puny  race  :  their 
stature  is  smaller,  their  muscles  are  feebler,  their  joints  are  less 
firmly  knit,  their  step  is  less  elastic,  their  countenance  is  more 
pallid,  their  whole  appearance  is  that  of  a  physically  weak  and 
degenerated  people,  compared  even  with  their  forerathers.  By 
the  proper  regulation  of  diet,  by  vigorous  exercise,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  athletic  games  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours, 
an  astonishing  change  might  be  produced  on  the  health  and 
strength  of  our  youth.  And  here  we  protest  against  the  num- 
ber of- hours  which  boys  are  confined  in  school.  It  is  alike 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  vigour  of  the  mind. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  attention  can  be  kept  up  diit- 
ing  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  in  which  they  must  have  at  least  the 
appearance  of  learning  their  lessons ;  and  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  pernicious  than  this  pretended  occupation  and 
real  idleness,  this  conjunction  of  the  most  painful  bodily  weari- 
ness with  the  most  complete  mental  dissipation. 

We  have  stated  our  opinion  of  the  course  of  instruction  proper 
(oT  persons  of  the  middle  class  of  life.     Suppose  that  this  class 
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actually  thus  instructed,  —  what  would  be  the  consequence? 
^t  once  the  great  object  for  which  philosophers  have  meditated,  and 
philanthropists  have  laboured,  would  be  accomplished.     The  body 
of  the  people,  the  mass  of  mind,  would  be  enlightened.     Their 
conceptions  would  be  clear,  their  opinions  would  be  just.     Over 
the  -whole  field  of  knowledge  there  would  be  to  them,  no  "  dark 
spots."     Of  the  true  nature  and  scope  of  every  art  and  science, 
they  would  have  an  exact  conception ;  and  their  information,  as 
fiur  as  it  extended,  would  be  real.     Their  minds  would  be  stored 
-with  ideas  of  which  their  language  would  be  the  clear  expression : 
there  would  be  no  example  amongst  them  of  a  memory  loaded 
-with  words  which  did  not  stand  in  their  minds  for  the  signs  of 
-things.     The  efiect  on  art,  on  science,  on  the  conduct  of  ai- 
£drs,   of  the  communication   of  this  single  power  to  this  im- 
mense mass  of  minds,  would  itself  in  a  short  period  entirely 
change  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  and  advance  it  to  a  point 
in  the  scale  of  improvement  which  few  have  dared  to  believe  to 
he  of  possible  attainment. 

These  men  would  have  acquired  also  habits  of  industry,  men- 
tal as  well  as  corporeal,  and,  above  all,  their  minds  would  be  inde- 
pendent. Understanding  every  thing  taught  them,  —  they 
would  have  taken  nothing  upon  trust,  they  would  have  believed 
nothing  upon  authoritv.  Of  the  dogmatism  of  the  master  they 
would  have  knowii  nothing.  Knowledge  would  be  communicated 
to  them,  the  materials  for  thinking  would  be  afforded  them,  and 
their  minds  would  be  left  to  their  own  operations. 

These  men  would  also  be  taught  the  principles  of  justice,  by 
being  made  to  act  upon  them  ;  they  would  acquire  the  habit  of 
performing  their  duty  before  they  understood  its  abstract  nature; 
they  would  be  viituous  before  they  knew  even  the  name  of  virtue. 
Out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  would  arise 
the  necessity  of  performing,  with  invariable  regularity,  certain 
acts ;  some  a£Pecting  the  condition  of  others,  some  regarding  only 
their  own.  The  undeviating  performance  of  these  acts  they 
would  perceive  to  be  essential  to  their  own  happiness,  and  to  that 
of  their  companions :  the  violation  of  them  they  would  find  uni- 
formly attended  with  sufferings.  Thus  their  code  of  morals, 
and  tlie  true  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  respect  it,  would 
be  the  deduction  of  their  own  reason  from  their  own  expe- 
rience. They  would  know  nothing  of  names ;  they  would  be 
acquainted  with  no  nice  distinctions ;  they  might  even  be  unable 
to  give  a  logical  definition  of  virtue,  but  tneir  feeling  would 
be  the  theory  itself,  and  their  conduct  the  exemplification  of 
it  Thus  morality  would  be  associated  in  their  minds,  not  with 
words,  but  with  deeds ;  they  would  have  no  conception  of  a 
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virtue  to  be  talked  of  and  admired,  but  not  to  be  practised. 
The  very  notion  of  virtue  would  arise  in  an  inverse  manner 
from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  formed:  it  would  be  an 
abstraction  made  by  tliemselves  of  the  actions  performed  or 
witnessed  by  themselves,  which  they  observe  to  be  conducive 
to  happiness ;  not  an  abstract  proposition  which  they  are 
taught  to  repeat  by  rote,  for  the  understanding  of  which  they 
must  wait  till  observation  and  experience  shall  have  instructed 
them  in  its  meaning-  The  effect  of  thus  making  the  great  body 
of  the  people  virtuous,  without  giving  them  a  single  moral 
precept, — what  would  any  physical  or  moral  revolution  hitherto 
witnessed  be  compared  to  this  ?  What  changes  would  it  pro- 
duce in  the  counting-house,  in  the  cabinet,  nay,  even  in  the 
church  itself!  What  films  would  at  once  fall  from  the  mental 
eye !  what  light  would  beam  upon  the  moral  understanding ! 
When  examined  with  this  new  kind  of  moral  sense,  widi  what 
astonishing  clearness  would  some  subjects  appear,  which  at 
present  perplex  beyond  measure  the  merchant,  the  legislator,  and 
the  divine !  The  justice,  for  example,  of  tearing  from  their 
native  country  a  people  who  have  had  the  direful  misfortune  to 
receive  from  nature  a  dark-coloured  skin, — of  conveying  them 
across  the  ocean  in  a  slave-ship,  that  most  horrible  of  all  human 
constructions,  to  a  burning  climate,  where  they  are  made  to  labour 
like  brute  animals,  where  they  are  treated  worse  than  brute 
animals,  where  the  whole  ingenuity  of  man  is  exerted  to  keep  them 
down  to  the  condition  of  brute  animals,  exterminating  in  them 
systematically,  and  to  a  most  fearful  extent,  every  thought,  every 
feeling,  every  trace  of  humanity ;  the  justice  of  desolating  the  ter- 
ritory, sacking  the  cities,  and  butchering  the  inhabitants  of  one 
country,  because  the  prince  or  the  minister  of  another  may  be  am- 
bitious, or  the  mistress  or  the  minion  of  one  or  both  may  have  an 
intriguing  head  and  wicked  heart ;  the  justice  of  placing  the  value 
of  human  property  above  that  of  human  life,  of  putting  to  violent 
death  a  man  who  has  driven  from  his  neighbour's  field  his  ox  or 
his  sheep, — of  thus  cutting  off,  by  the  wretched  expedient  of  the 
gibbet,  all  hope  of  the  criminal's  reformation,  all  probability  of  his 
making  reparation ;  the  justice  of  dooming  to  the  same  loss  of  life 
the  youthful  offender  for  his  first  breach  of  the  law,  and  the  prac- 
tised plunderer,  who  has  taught  him  the  art,  and  initiated  him 
to  the  commission  of  guilt, — the  man  who  imitates  the  hand- 
writing of  a  stranger,  and  he  who  plunges  his  dagger  into  the 
bosom  of  his  friend  or  father ;  the  justice  of  shedding  on  the 
scaffold  the  blood  of  her  who,  in  the  moment  of  intense  bodily 
pain  and  bitter  mental  anguish,  urged  to  desperation  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  has  yielded  to  a  guilty  passion,  and  that  ruin 
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id  destruction  must  attend  her  to  the  grave,  forgets  that  she 
a  mother,  while  the  villain  who  by  the  basest  treachery 
idnced  her  to  a  compliance  with  his  lust,  is  allowed  to  main- 
in  his  place  in  society,  is  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
sautiful  and  the  innocent  with  equal  welcome,  and  is  still  the 
sro  whose  laurels  wither  not,  or  the  gentleman  whose  honour  is 
ainless ;  the  justice  of  excluding  from  the  offices  of  the 
ate  the  man  who  adopts  a  particular  theory  of  religion,  or 
ho  avows  his  disbelief  in  any.  theory; — these  difficult  and 
lysterious  subjects,  which  perplex,  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree, 
le  statesmen  and  moralists  of  the  present  day,  how  surprismgly 
isy  ^would  their  solution  then  appear  !  Men  endued  with  uiis 
Lear-sighted  sense,  men  possessing  this  single-minded  honesty, 
ccvqpyins  the  various  stations  of  life, — what  havoc  would  they 
lake  with  certain  opinions,  customs,  habits,  and  institutions, 
rhich  prejudice  and  interest  now  combine  their  effi)rts  to  up- 
Lold  !  Men  into  whose  minds  the  l^ht  of  truth  could  thus 
nter,  and  with  whom  to  perceive  and  to  act  were  the  same, 
vhat  good  burgesses,  what  pure  voters,  what  excellent  jurors, 
rhat  capital  special-jurymen,  what  admirable  judges  of  libel, 
rfaat  cautious  hearers  of  the  best  charges  of  the  best  judges ! 
Honesty  is  to  the  judgment  what  the  eye  is  to  the  body:  honesty 
MTOuld  be  interwoven  into  the  very  constitution  of  these  men's 
[latures,  and  therefore  the  whole  science  of  morals  would  be  to 
them  unclouded  light.  And  they  would  carry  the  same  clear 
discernment,  and  the  same  unbenoing  integrity,  into  the  science 
of  politics ;  for  the  science  of  politics  is  but  a  particular  applica- 
tion of  that  of  morals.  Witfi  the  true  object  of  government, 
with  the  expedients  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  best 
adapted  to  secure  its  great  purpose,  with  the  genuine  nature 
and  transcendent  work  of  liberty,  with  the  names  and  deeds 
of  heroes  and  patriots,  and  martyrs,  their  minds  would  be 
fiuniliar.  Never  would  such  men  submit  to  be  slaves,  never 
would  they  crouch  to  the  tyrant,  never  would  they  assume  his 
scourge.  Their  voice  in  the  state  must  be  heard;  their  in- 
fluence must  be  felt  Such  an  exaltation  of  the  character  of 
the  middle  class  would  necessarily,  and  at  once,  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  class  below,  and  raise  the  standard  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue  in  the  class  above.  The  improvement  which 
would  immediately  take  place  would  be  Universal,  sind  without 
any  bound  which  it  is  possible  to  fix.  On  this  admirable 
system  of  education  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  human  race 
may  anchor.  This  system  has  commenced  its  career ;  it  must 
go  on;  it.wUl  become  universal:  we  may  share  its  triumphs; 
we  cannot  prevent  them. 
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Art.  V.  ParaUele  de  la  Puissance  Anglaise  et  Russe  relativement 
h  VEurope,  Sfc.   Par  M.  de  Pradt.    Paris.  1823. 

Poliarnaia  Svcesda,  Karmannaia  Knijka  dlia  liubnernitz  i  liu- 
bitelei  Kuskoi  slovesnosti  na  1823  god,  islannaia  A.  Bestujevim 
i  K.  Rrlevlra.  St.  Petersburg.  Gretsch.  1823.  i.e.  The  Polar 
Star.  A  Glance  at  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature  of  Russia, 
down  to  1823.    By  A.  Bestujev  and  C.  Rilevim. 

'T'HERE  was  a  country  a  century  ago  which  excited  neither  in- 
terest, nor  jealousy,  nor  anxiety ;  it  was  known  and  thought 
of  only  as  the  land  of  strange  and  distant  barbarians,  of  whom 
some  vague  notions  might  indeed  be  gathered  together  by  the 
curious,  from  the  travels  of  a  few  adventurous  wanderers,  though 
Muscovy  appeared  in  truth  to  have  no  more  concern  with 
European  politics  than  has  Tartary  or  Japan.  If  sometimes 
its  ambassadors  and  boyars  reached  the  southern  kingdoms 
c(  Europe,  they  were  regarded  only  as  uncivilised  monsters 
with  unutterable  names,  who  had  strayed  from  a  remote  and 
heathen  territory,  with  which  we  had  no  other  concern  than 
to  receive  its  raw  productions,  and  to  send  back  in  return  the 
works  of  civilisation  and  of  art  to  decorate  the  rude  magnificence 
of  its  wealthy  nobles.  He  who  should  now  prophesy  that  the 
Laplander  or  the  Esquimaux  will  in  the  lapse  of  another  hundred 
years  domineer  over  the  world,  would  be  scarcely  less  adven- 
turous than  the  man  who  formeily  foretold  the  preponderance 
of  the  Muscovite  power. —  Mastered  by  every  invader, —  humi- 
liated by  the  Scandinavians,  —  kept  in  long  subjection  by  the 
Tartars,  —  and  utterly  vanquished  by  the  Poles,  —  there  seemed 
in  this  branch  of  the  great  Sclavonian  family  no  element  of  virtue 
or  valour,  —  no  disposition  to  resist  aggression,  far  less  to  en- 
courage enterprise.  It  was  a  monstrous  piece  of  presumption 
for  a  tzar  of  Muscovy  to  become  the  candidate  for  the  hand  of 
an  English  princess ;  for  what  was  Muscovy  but  a  remote,  and 
frozen,  and  barren  region,  —  the  chosen  abode  of  inertness  and 
ignorance  ? 

But  things  are  altered  now;  and  Rassia,  barbarous  still,  has 
aspired  to,  and  has  obtained,  a  dictatorship  over  the  states  of 
Europe.  She  sits  like  a  huge  incubus  upon  the  rest,  disposing 
of  kingdoms  at  her  will,  directing  and  controlling  the  fate  of 
nations  from  the  Manzanares  to  the  northern  Tomeo.  The 
other  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  cajoled  into  a  belief  that 
they  possess  an  equally  influencing  power,  are  in  fact  only  in 
a  state  of  subservient  vassalage.  Russia,  in  the  great  struggle 
which  is  going  on  between  improvement  and  barbarism,  is  the 
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tmnanding  champion  as  well  as  the  efficient  representative  of 
3  latter.  And  surely  her  governors  are  in  the  right,  if  they 
iBXi  to  preserve,  if  they  hope  to  consolidate,  the  gigantic  power 
y  wield.  It  is  impossible  they  can  hold  it  long,  if  they  con- 
it  to  open  the  floodgates  of  knowledge  upon  the  Russians, — 
knowledge  brings  with  it  the  want  and  the  necessity  of  political 
telioration,  a  necessity  which  must  be  satisfied.  The  art  of 
od  government  is  to  foresee  and  to  provide  for  this  necessity. 

a  well-constituted  state,  the  government  takes  the  lead  in 
provement,  and  elevates  and  advances  the  people  under  its 
luence,  though  too  frequently  the  ruling  power  is  greatly 
hind  the  general  and  pervading  will.  The  cabinets  and  the 
uncils  of  monarchs  ai'e  seldom,  if  ever,  honestly  labouring  with 
d  for  the  public  interests ;  and  even  when  reform  becomes 
iperative,    and  its   representatives  irresistible, —  the  struggle 

as  tenacious  as  it  is  vain  on  the  part  of  rulers,  and  it  ends  in 
dent  convulsion  and  irreconcilable  hate.  Here  then  is  the 
ijBBcuIty  and  the  danger.  Truly  such  a  crisis  is  far  remote  in 
russia,  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  which  has  enabled  her  go- 
»mors,  whether  by  the  daring  violence  of  open  force,  or  by 
le  crafty  and  perfidious  intrigues  of  veiled  rapacity,  to  add  pro- 
ince  to  province^  and  kingdom  to  kingdom,  controlled  by  no 
ublic  opinion  at  home,  checked  by  no  sufficient  interference 
broad. 

Let  any  one  take  up  a  map  of  this  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
nace  the  slow,  the  sure,  the  steady  progress  of  Russian  power. 
n  all  the  vicissitudes  of  states  and  empires,  she  has  maae  sure 
I*  ber  spoil.  Her  aggrandisements  have  not  been  like  those  of 
England,  spots  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  far  from  the 
lentre  of  government,  laid  hold  of,  as  it  were,  by  fortunate 
iccidents,  and  often  entailing  an  expense  ten  times  greater 
ban  their  value ;  Russia  has  gone  on  widening  her  influence, 
xmsolidating  her  strength,  enlarging  her  frontiers,  fortify- 
ng  her  outworks,  by  new  possessions.  She  overhangs  Europe 
ind  Asia  like  an  inverted  pyramid,  which  threatens  to  fall  and 
nrush  them  at  its  will.  In  the  flagitious  partition  of  Poland 
she  stole  the  largest  share,  wliile  Ck)urland  and  Livonia  have 
mren  her  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  •  On  the  north-west 
me  has  added  Finland  to  her  dominions,  by  the  most  darhig 
exercise  of  force  and  fraud.  From  the  south  she  has  torn 
almost  all  the  country  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  Euxine^  — 
Georgia  is  hers,  and  the  hundred  tribes  of  Caucasus  have  laid 
ibdr  submission  at  her  feet.  In  Persia  her  influence  is  noto- 
riously predominant,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  has  obtained  a 
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baneful  sway  in  the  councils  of  Greece.  Her  ambition  has  crossed 
the  Pacific,  and  her  standards  are  planted  upon  the  north- 
western coasts  of  America.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Rus^sian 
system  of  government  in  the  conquered  provinces  has  generally 
been  one  of  mildness ;  —  to  the  Poles,  she  gave  a  constitution 
which  was  flattering  to  the  national  pride,  and  seemed  a  security 
against  gross  misgovernment.  The  Finlanders  have  been  cajoled 
by  personal  acts  of  kindness  and  condescension  on  the  part  of  the 
autocrat  himself.*  The  Georgians  and  the  Circassians  were  tam- 
pered with  by  splendid  presents,  and  yet  more  splendid  promises. 
To  the  Greek  Christians  of  the  south,  Russia  presents  herself  as 
their  protector  against  the  persecutions  of  the  Mussulman.  Every 
where  the  trains  are  laid,  so  that  Russia  may  profit  by  the  ex- 
plosion, —  while  with  magnanimity  and  social  ot^der  on  her  tongue 
she  carries  on  her  schemes  of  ambitious  plunder.  It  is  indeed 
time  that  Europe,  and  that  England  especially,  should  awake 
to  the  dangers  with  which  the  Russian  empire  threatens  her 
independence  and  repose.  England,  by  the  short-sighted  and 
narrow-minded  policy  of  former  ministers,  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  existence  of  that  excessive  power  which  now  stares 
her  in  the  face  on  every  side.  The  ambitious  schemes  of  Napo- 
leon were  at  least  open  and  palpable.  He  went  boldly  forward 
to  his  purpose  — -  and  wicked  it  often  was,  —  proclaiming  to  the 
wide  world,  that  he  meant  to  reunite  the  broken  sceptre  of  Char- 
lemagne. But  the  march  of  Russia  is  tliat  of  a  thief  in  the 
night  —  a  thief  clad  in  the  garments  of  honesty ;  who  calls  you 
by  endearing  names  —  seems  to  be  your  grateful  and  contented 
ffuest,  and  marches  away  after  having  despoiled  you  of  your 
heritage. 

*  We  once  witaessed  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  The  Finlanders 
being  exceedingly  irritated  by  the  transfer  of  their  country  to  Russia, 
Alexander  determined  to  pay  them  a  visit.  He  did  so,  but  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  coldness.  He  was  one  day  crossing  a  lake 
m  the  interior,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  when  he  observed  a  decor- 
ation hanging  from  the  button  of  one  of  the  peasants  in  the  boat.  — 
**  Where  did  you  get  that,  my  friend  ?"  said  the  Emperor.  The  man 
was  silent ;  and  one  of  his  companions  answered,  —  that  he  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  and  had  won  the  distinction  in  battle, 
—  that  he  was  greatly  venerated  by  his  countrymen,  and  was  called 
<'  The  King  of  the  Finns."  Alexander  turned  to  one  of  his  ministers 
and  said,  —  "  Take  you  the  oar,  and  row  the  King  of  the  Finns  to  the 
land."— What  no  proclamation,  what  no  persuasion  could  do,  was 
done  by  this  solitary  act,  which  obtained  for  Alexander  more  popu- 
larity than  he  could  have  won  at  the  price  of  millions. 
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T*hereis  another  awful  consideration.  Russia  is  inaccessible — 
mattackable  from  without  Frosts,  and  snows,  and  the  terrible 
losts  of  winter,  make  her  unconquerable.  Her  frontiers  are 
Qountains  and  seas ;  and,  as  De  Pradt  has  remarked,  she  has 
I  territory  beyond  her  own  to  secure  and  protect  her;  while 
^  the  occupation  of  Poland  has  opened  an  entrance  for  Russia 
nto  the  body  of  Europe.  Her  arsenals  may  be  brought  forward 
o  the  German  frontiers ;  the  Vistula  will  become  her  boundary." 
P.  142, 14*3.)  From  her  neighbours  Russia  has  nought  to  fear. 
Semadotte  has  not  the  privilege  of  legitimacy^  ana  dares  not 
xfiend  the  monarch  who  holds  the  young  pretender,  the  heir  of 
jSustavus,  in  his  hand ;  and  if  he  dared,  it  would  be  vain.  Fin- 
and  and  the  Oland  Isles  belong  to  Sweden  no  more.  Prussia 
md  Austria  cannot  detach  themselves  from  Russia,  nor  oppose 
tier  projects.  She  holds  her  military  posts,  as  it  were,  in  the 
centre  of  the  states  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  has  neither 
forces  nor  frontiers  to  oppose  an  incursion  of  the  autocratic 
hordes.  Turkey  is  in  the  dust;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Greece,  favoured  by  and  allied  to  England,  will,  under 
a  popular  and  efiPective  government,  present  a  barrier  to  the 
ambitious  march  of  Russia. 

Meanwhile  a  power  has  been  growing  up  in  Russia,  which 
becomes  every  day  more  formidable.  The  Russian  army,  said 
lx>  consist  of  a  millidti  of  men  *,  has  been  a  great  drawback  on 
tiie  finances ;  and  a  plan  of  military  colonisation  was  lately  or- 
ganised for  the  creation  of  an  army  without  any  considerable 
charge  to  the  state,  by  registering  the  peasants  belonging  to  the 
cnrown,  and  disciplining  tnem  to  active  service.  In  a  country 
fiurther  advanced   in  civilisation  than  Russia,  this  scheme  for 

•  The  official  reporte  say  950,000  ;  but  this  probably  exceeds  the 
wimber  by  one-third.  We  believe  the  following  statement  is  not  far 
from  correct :  —  ^  Men* 

First  army.         Gen.  Saexen, — ^head  quarters,  Mohilov     -  320,000 

Second  army,    "Gen.  Wittgenstein,      the  Pruth  -  100,000 

ImperialGuard,  G^n.  Ouvarov,  —      Petersburg     80,000 

Georgian  army,  Gen..Yermolov,  Tiflir         -    60,000 

Lithuanian  army,  —       Wilna         -  80,000 

Polish  army,  Warsaw     -    30,000 

Disciplined  Cossacks,        -  -  -  7,500 

677,500 


This  calculation  is  made  after  a  reduction  of  about  30,000  men,  which 
took  place  a  few  months  ago,  the  whole  of  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated mto  the  military  colonies. 
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arming  the  population  could  not  but  be  attended  with  consider- 
able danger  to  despotism ;  but  we  fear  those  who  I\ave  introduced, 
it  know  too  well  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  and  that  the^ 
soldier-citizen  would  rather  lose  than  gain  by  any  change  h^ 
could  immediately  produce.  Here,  in  truth,  is  the  great  securitjr 
for  misrule.  The  soldier,  whose  profession  would  be  degradedf^ 
perhaps  destroyed,  under  a  system  of  government  friendly  to 
human  happiness,  will  hardly  lend  himself  to  its  establishment ; 
and,  after  all,  spite  of  the  pleasing  reveries  of  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy, there  is  nothing  so  mighty  in  this  world  as  iron  and 
gold. 

The  military  colonies  of  Russia  are  already  spread  over  the 
governments  of  Novgorod,  Cherson,  and  Charkov;  and  more  than 
fifty  thousand  soldiers  have  been  thus  silently  disciplined :  their 
numbers  are  daily  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  new  villages  are 
constantly  enrolled.      The  organisation  of  these  establi^ments 
is  simple  and  effective.    The  vfllages  whose  peasants  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown  are  first  registered,  and  subjected  to  the  disci- 
pline of  military  chiefs.     All  the  la]3ouring  men  are  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms,  but  are  required  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate 
the  land  for  their  support,  under  the  control  of  the  chief  of  the 
colony,  to  whom  a  certain  extent  of  soil  is  granted  for  the  use  of 
the  colonists.     Besides  the  efiPective  and  regular  troops,  a  large 
body  of  reserve  is  maintained,  from  whence  recruits  are  draughted 
into  any  vacancies;  and  the  system  of  training  begins  from  the 
earliest  period  of  infancy.   There  are  three  divisions  of  the  rising 
generation.    Till  the  age  of  eight,  they  remain  under  -the  care 
and  guidance  of  their  parents.     They  are  then  transferred  to 
the  military  schools,  and  a  severe  education  of  discipline  and 
duty  is  entered  on.     At  the  age  of  thirteen,   they  obtain  the 
distinction  of  cantonists;  and  are  taught  at  the  same  time  the 
profession  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  soldier.     When  seven- 
teen years  old,  they  form  a  part  of  the  colony ;  for  the  whole  of 
which  a  special  code  of  justice  is  provided.     The  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  cavalry,  which  form  about  half  the  whole  number 
of   colonists,  is  the  supreme  judge  ;    but"  every  colony  has  its 
own  tribunal,  of  wfaich  the  highest  military  officer  is  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  rest  follow  according  to  rank,     ^o  female  colonist 
can  marry  any  individual  who  is  not  enrolled.     By  this  system  it 
will  be  seen  that  Russia  is  gradually  creating  a  tremendous  mili- 
tary force  almost  without  effort  and  without  expense.     Being 
once  put  in  motion,  such  a  machine  rolls  on  gathering  strength 
and  confidence ;  and  should  it  become  a  willing  agent  of  aggres- 
sion, we  do  not  see  what  is  to  oppose  its  conquering  march. 
But  though,  for  the  moment,  little  risk  is  run  by  thus  giving  to 
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^he  peasantry  of  Russia  the  means  of  establishing  and  consoli- 
«Jating  their  freedom,  it  is  a  hazardous  experiment  tor  futurity.  In 
sahy  and  in  every  case  the  system  must  introduce  great  changes; 
:£>r  these  armed  bands,  who  have  now  an  attachment  to,  and  a 
property  in  the  soil  of  their  country,  must,  as  they  go  on  in- 
<:reasing,  necessarily  become  a  subject  of  great  embiurassment  to 
^e   Russian  government     If  they  settle  tranquilly  down,  and 
<x>ntinue  to  occupy  the  same  abode,  the  social  affections  will  bind 
them  to  their  homes  and  their  families,  and  the  very  object  of 
their  establishment  will  be  frustrated  by  their  change  of  posi- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  should  a  busy  and  a  restless 
spirit  make  head  among  them,  still  less  easy  will  it  be  to  con- 
trol them.     In  a  moment  of  change,  or  tumult,  how  could  they 
be.  relied  on  ?    They  seem  to  us  like  the  ice  which  fills  in  the 
winter  months  the  holes  in  a  Russian  edifice,  and  appears  to  give 
it  strength  and  solidity ;  the  thaw  comes  on,  the  frozen  moss  ex- 
pands, the  building  totters  and  falls. 

The  details  of  the  military  strength  of  Russia,  wlien  concen- 
trated in  a  tabular  form,  appear  tremendous,  and  give  a  very 
exaggerated  notion  of  her  means  of  interference ;  for  it  is  certain 
thatRussia  never  has  been  able  to  assemble  in  one  point  a  force 
at  all  commensurate  to  her  population  or  her  nominal  army. 
Large  masses  of  men  cannot  be  gathered  together  without  large 
masses  of  money ;  and  the  very  extent  of  Russian  territory,  thinly 
peopled  as  it  is,  is  an  effective  security  against  their  being  brought 
together  in  numbers  at  all  equal  to  the  imposing  representations 
upon  paper.  No  doubt  Russia  has  obtained  more  influence 
from  the  weakness  and  the  ignorance  of  other  states  than  from  any 
real  power  of  her  own.  She  has  availed  herself  with  remiu-kable 
dexterity  of  all  those  delusions  which  have  served  to  blind  her 
neighbours  with  respect  to  her  real  situation.  Her  resources 
have  been  exaggerated  with  the  most  busy  zeal,  though  it  may  be 
demonstrated  that  scarcely  any  country  exists  having  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  civilisation,  which  is  so  unproductive^  either  widi  a 
reference  to  its  extent,  or  its  population,  or  its  climate — a  climate, 
notwithstanding,  which  woidd  lend  itself  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
cultivation.  But  with  what  address  has  Russia  made  events 
subserve  to  her  ambitious  will  \  Of  all  the  elements  likely  to 
produce  important  clumg^  in  society,  the  spirit  of  association, 
irhich  more  and  more  pervades  it,  is  most  prominent  That 
very  spirit,  which  seemed  to  be  a  security  against  the  excesses  of 
despotic  power,  has  despotism  made  an  engine  of  its  own.  The 
Holy  Alhance  is  the  standing  coalition  of  Fillnitz  —  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  prmciple  so  flagitious,  so  insulting,  that  it  might  well 
havie  been  supposed,  when  the  deed  of  darkness  was  perpetrated, 
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the  conspirators  would  each  retreat  to  his  strong  hold.  But,  no ! 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  first  crime,  and  by  the  weakness 
of  other  victims^  the  sainted  brotherhood  have  permanently 
banded  themselves  together.  Ever  since  Russia  took  her  station 
among  European  powers,  and  interested  herself  in  European 
policy,  she  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  one  individual  wilL 
Elsewhere  the  death  of  a  monarch,  the  fall  of  a  minister,  changes 
immediately  the  whole  character  of  the  government ;  but  Russia 
moves  onwards,  always  onwards  to  the  goal  she  has  in  view. 
The  character  of  Alexander,  courteous  and  seemingly  benevolent, 
lulls  suspicion.  He  appears  as  the  guardian  of  social  order,  the 
advocate  of  toleration,  the  patron  of  all  that  is  philanthropic, — 
but  his  eye  an^  the  eyes  of  those  around  are  as  steadily  fixed 
on  the  south  as  were  ever  those  of  his  ambitious  grandmother. 
And  in  the  details  of  Russian  policy,  how  much  is  there  that  is 
unique  and  admirable ! 

From  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  her  sovereigns  have  always 
made  it  a  part  of  their  system  to  attract  to  their  presence,  and  to 
conciliate  by  their  patronage,  men  distinguished  by  their  talents^ 
whatever  may  be  their  country,  their  language,  or  their  opinions. 
From  the  latter  she  has  nought  to  fear;  for  they  can  have  little 
influence  on  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants,  thinly  spread 
over  thousands  of  square  leagues,  without  knowledge,  or  a  desire  of 
knowledge,  and  as  indifferent,  for  the  most  part,  to  passing  events, 
as  the  cattle  that  browse  around  them ;  while  the  excessive  and  busy 
jealousy  of  the  censorship  of  the  press  makes  it  almost  impossible 
that  any  dangerous  seed  of  discontent,  or  even  of  enquiry,  should 
be  scattered.  Catherine  the  Second  flirted  with  the  poets,  the 
historians,  and  the  politicians  of  the  south;  nor  was  she  divested 
of  literary  acquirements,  and  literary  ambition.  We  have  seen 
productions  of  her  pen  manifesting  a  d^ree  of  application 
harmcmising  little  with  that  round  of  gross  and  sensual  pleasures, 
that  restless  apd  reckless  spirit  so  predominant  in  all  she  did 
or  planned  to  do.  Of  the  names  which  now  direct  the  ca^ 
binet  of  Russia,  of  the  generals  who  command  her  armies,  of 
the  writers  employed  in  her  service,  the  proportion  of  foreigners 
is  singularly  great.  Her  guiding  statesmen  have  been  Greeks  and 
Corsicans,  her  most  eminent  military  leaders  Germims  and  Poles, 
her  public  works  are  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards  and  Englishmen^ 
the  education  of  her  princes  and  of  her  nobles  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  Swiss  and  Italian  strangers.  In  all  this 
despotism  has  found  its  account.  This  amalgamation  of  various 
interests  and  various  sympathies,  this  constant  importation  from 
other  countries  to  create  and  to  control  opinion  in  its  most 
civilised  sphere,  has  prevented  the  formation  of  a  Bussian  mindj 
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—  of  a  tribunal  which  might  weigh  and  decide  on  the  great 
questions  of  national  or  general  weal.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
cabinet  can  proceed  forwards  in  all  its  ambitious  designs,  unmo- 
lested by  the  obstacles  which  in  all  other  countries,  even  the 
most  despotic,  the  fear  of  public  reprobation  raises  in  the  path 
of  misrule. 

The  preponderance  which  Russia  has  obtained  in  European 
politics  is  derived,  we  have  said,  rather  from  the  ignorance  of 
other  governments,  than  from  the  real  strength  of  her  own. 
Omnipotent  in  her  means  of  defence,  she  is  feebleness  itself  beyond 
her  own  borders.     The  war  in  the   Morea  demonstrates  her 
weakness ;  for  if  a  mere  handful  of  revolted  Greeks,  almost  un- 
armed and  wholly  unassisted,  have  been  able  to  establish  their 
independence   against  the  Porte,  the  successful  stand  against 
Hussia  made  by  the  Mussulman  power,  exhausted  as  it  is,  proves 
how    much   fear  and   delusion   have  exaggerated   the  Russian 
influence.     Her  power  neither  results  from  the  number  of  her 
inhabitants,  nor  from  her  pecuniary  resources,  nor  from  the  talents 
of  her  rulers,  nor  from  the  extent  of  her  territory;  but  from  her 
snowy  and  icy  region,  which,  though  it  is  a  wall  of  adamant 
against  attack,  she  cannot  drag  with  her  to  the  south  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  others.     She  appears  indeed  a  giant ;  but  is 
only  a  giant  of  the  mist,  which  passes  away  before  a  penetrating 
vision,  or  a  rising  sun.     The  closer  her  pretensions  are  cxaminea, 
the  vainer  and  the  more  presumptuous  they  will  be  found.    Her 
finances  are  in  a  state  of  notorious  dilapidation.    Abroad  (/.  e.  in 
the  distance)  her  security  ranks  on  the  level  with  that  of  most  of 
the  continental  nations ;  and  she  obtains  on  the  English  exchange 
fi*om  eighty  to  ninety  pounds  sterling  of  solid  cash  for  one  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  her  paper  promises,  while  in  Russia  (and  where 
is  the  difference  in  the  security  ?)  the  great  mass  of  her  circulating 
medium,  issued  indeed  without  control,  is  at  a  discount  of  about 
seventy-five  j^w  cent.  With  this  disgraceiul  and  depreciated  paper 
currency  her  provinces  are  deluged ;  it  passes  for  about  one-foinrth 
of  the  value  which  it  represents :  yet  so  inefficient  is  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  its  decrees  into  general  effect,  that  the  introduction 
of  this  rag-money  has  been  successfully  resisted  in  many  of  the 
eastern  governments,  in  which  nothing  but  metals  will  be  received. 
The  whole  character  of  the  commerce  of  Russia  affords  the  most 
striking  exemplification  of  her  poverty.     All  her  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  capital  of  strangers.     The  shopkeeper  pur- 
chases at  a  very  long  credit,  while  the  cultivator  of  produce  is 
accustomed  to  be  paid  for  it  months  before  it  is  delivered  to  the 
exporting  merchant;  on  every  side  there  is  sacrifice  to  be  made 
by  the  Russian.     Meanwhile  exorbitant  and  ill-adjusted  duties 
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have  covered  the  country  with  adventurous  smugglers  and  de- 
firauders  of  the  revenue.     What  system  can  be  conceived  mor 
ridiculous  and  more  oppressive  than  that  which  is  now  establish — 
ed  in  Russia,  of  making  the  tsoeight  of  the  taxed  article  the  grad^ 
of  taxation  ?  so  that  the  more  coarse  or  the  less  costly  the  manu— 
facture,  the  higher  is  the  duty  enforced.     The  whole  fiscal  ad- 
ministration presents  such  a  mass  of  corruption  and  abuse  as  can 
scarcely  be  conceived ;  it  might  be  described  in  a  few  words, 
as  a  system  which  gives  to  every  individual  an  interest  in  fraud, 
and  destroys  every   motive   to  honesty.     Every  custom-house 
ojBScer,  stinted  beyond  measure  m  his  salary,  manages  to  spend 
twenty  or  thirty  times  the  amount  of  his  wages ;  a  fee  is  the  pass- 
port to  every  facility,  and   there  is  no  amount  of  dishonesty 
which  may  not  be  purchased  for  a  proportionate  bribe. 

In  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  —  which  are  in  fact  little 
better  than  records  of  the  decisions  of  individual,  irresponsible, 
corrupt,  and  military  judges  —  injustice  is  dealt  out  in  the  most 
profligate  contempt  of  evidence,  and  perfect  disregard  to  shame. 
Paul  —  who  every  now  and  then  had  a  fit  of  benevolence  upon 
him  —  made  an  attempt  to  reform  these  abuses,  by  inviting  the 
communication  of  any  instance  of  wrong  inflicted  by  the  courts. 
The  immensity  of  applications  overwhelmed  him  with  despair. 
He  was  not  the  Hercules  to  clean  the  Augean  stable,  and  his 
successor  still  less  so;  for  it  may  safely  be  afiirmed  that  there 
never  was  a  period  in  which  justice  was  more  openly,  more  habi- 
tually prostituted,  than  during  the  reign  of  the  magnanimous 
Alexander.  And  are  not  these  causes,  and  proofs  of  weakness  ? 
Heaven  be  thanked,  they  are.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  —  and 
this  is  the  consideration  which  we  would  press  on  our  readers  — r 
that  the  influence  and  the  power  which  are  only  a  vain  usurpation 
and  a  delusion  to-day,  may  by  criminal  neglect  and  indifierence 
become  a  reality  and  a  fact  to-morrow. 

One  of  the  first  elements  of  strength,  population,  increases 
every  day,  and  with  tremendous  accession,  in  Russia ;  Petersburg, 
whose  creation  is  almost  in  the  memory  of  the  present  gener- 
ation, contains  the  third  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Odessa, 
which  has  only  lately  been  introduced  into  our  map,  is  already 
become  a  very  populous  city.  The  provinces  through  which  the 
Don  and  the  Volga  roll  their  gigantic  streams  are  being  rapidly 
covered  with  settlers.  The  wandering  tribes  of  Caucasus  and 
the  Crimea  are  becoming  stationary ;  and  were  not  the  busy 
meddling  of  the  Russian  cabinet  obvious  in  every  thing  that 
passes  in  the  west  of  Europe,  it  would  seem,  from  the  changes 
that  are  now  going  on,  as  if  all  its  cares  were  directed  to  the  east. 
To  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Russia  it  would  be  as  difllcult 
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^Co  place  a  limit  as  to  that  of  America,  each  equally  possessing 
mm  unbounded  and  a  fertile  territory,  which  can  hardly  be  dis- 
turbed by  invasion,  and  capable  of  producing  susteuance  for 
t;en  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  now  occupy  it. 

But  as  population  increases,  and  as  civilisation  advances,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  great  mass  of  power  which  Russia  will 
have  to  wield  can  be  preserved  in  all  its  compactness,  and  be 
used,  as  it  is  now  used,  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance.  While  com- 
pletely sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  her  government  took  no 
interest,  no  share  in  the  general  politics  of  the  world.  Events  of 
which  she  has  most  dexterously  availed  herself,  have  dragged  her 
forth,  and  made  her  the  sovereign  as  it  were  of  the  European 
confederacy.  This  calamity  we  owe  to  the  mad  ambition  of  Na- 
poleon. It  was  he  who  created  the  power  by  which  he  himself 
was  first  crushed;  and  which  has  since  broken  the  elasticity, 
and  almost  destroyed  the  name,  of  liberty.  While  the  people  of 
Russia  remain  in  that  state  of  inertness  which  makes  them  the 
ready  instruments  of  despotic  will,  the  plans  of  the  cabinet  of 
Petersburg  may  be  carried  on  undisturbed,  —  but  society  can- 
not continue  long  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  exists  in  Russia. 
There  is  enough  of  knowledge  at  work  even  among  the  peasants 
to  produce  great  changes :  the  surface  of  society  is  frozen  by 
seeming  indifference;  but  there  are  waves  and  torrents  rolling 
and  flowing  beneath,  and  those  who  direct  affairs  may  not  be, 
and  are  not,  acquainted,  with  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  from  which  their  pride  and  aristocratic  spirit  have  so  far 
removed  them. 

To  a  certain  extent  they  may  calculate  wisely ;  for  long-exists 
ing  slavery  and  its  degrading  influences  give  great  security  to 
despotic  power.  When  liberty  becomes  a  habit  it  is  a  necessity, 
and  it  is  only  then  that  it  towers  securely  above  the  vicissitudes 
of  time.  It  is  seldom  the  want  of  freedom  which  convulses  and  re- 
volutionises a  people ;  — it  is  the  intolerable  weight  of  oppression. 
ITie  miscalculation  of  tyranny  more  frequently  than  the  well-or- 
ganised plans  of  reformers,  leads  to  beneficial  change.  It  is  the 
sel&destroying  principles  of  evil,  rather  than  the  active  influences 
of  good,  that  ameliorate  the  world. 

The  country  to  which  the  hopes  and  the  affections  turn,  as 
ofifering  from  its  position  a  future  probable  check  upon  Russia, 
is  Poland :  but  Poland  is  bound  in  a  triple  chain.  She  is  not 
only  possessed,  she  is  surrounded  by  her  omnipotent  despoilers. 
Among  the  wrongs  committed  on  humanity  by  Bonaparte, 
none  was  more  cruel  than  the  disappointment  he  inflicted 
upon  the  Poles :  eighty  thousand  of  them  gathered  round  his 
standard,    because   they  believed   it  was    for   them    and  their 
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country  the  standard  of  redemption.  He  used  them,  not  for 
the  deliverance  of  Poland,  but  for  the  subjugation  of  other 
nations.  Their  remains  have  been  scattered  over  Europe :  for 
still  with  a  fond  and  faithful  devotion  they  clung  to  the  vain 
thought  that  he  might  yet  save  their  native  land.  While  he 
lived,  however,  there  was  some  check  upon  the  despotism  that 
held  them  in  bondage,  — ^  a  bondage  now  becoming  more  into- 
lerable every  day.  A  few  facts  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter and  temper  of  the  government  of  Warsaw,  and  to  show 
with  what  fear  and  trembling  the  slightest  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  regarded.  Not  long  since  a  Polish  lad  of  fifteen, 
a  student  at  the  university  of  Wilna,  wrote  on  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  college,  "  Long  live  the  Constitution  of  the  Sd  May.'' 
The  awful  fact  was  reported  by  the  governor  of  the  city,  by  a 
special  messenger,  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  imme- 
diately dispatched  his  aide-de-camp,  M.  Nesselrode,  with  instruc- 
tions to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  to  act  with  becoming 
severity.  He  found  the  fact  was  but  too  true.  The  rector 
(a  gentleman  equally  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  his  vir-~ 
tues),  and  all  the  professors  of  the  college  where  the  fearful 
words  had  been  inscribed,  were  put  under  immediate  arrest : 
a  number  of  the  students  were  conducted  by  gendarmes  to  War- 
saw ;  while  the  chief  criminal,  the  boy-conspirator,  was  conveyed 
in  fetters  by  M.  Nesselrode  himself,  in  his  own  carriage,  to  the 
seat  of  government,  where  he  and  his  companions  were  thrown 
into  dungeons  under  the  especial  surveillance  of  the  great  duke 
himself.  The  fierce  brutality  of  Constantine  Pavlovich  has  been 
often  recorded.  The  character  of  his  intellect  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  following  circumstance :  — A  short  time  ago  he  observed 
a  Russian  officer  reading  a  book ;  he  commanded  the  officer 
to  approach,  and  took  the  book  from  his  hand.  Finding  the 
name  oi  Hehetim  on  the  title-page,  he  deprived  the  officer  of 
his  commission  on  the  spot,  violenfly  exclaiming,  "  I  know  Hel- 
vetius  was  a  Carbonaro :  La  Harpe  wanted  me  to  I'ead  him,  — 
I  was  no  such  fi)oL  He  who  reads  Helvetius  cannot  be  faith- 
ful to  his  sovereign."  So  watchful  is  his  despotism,  that  the 
baggage  of  foreign  travellers  is  now  frequently  conveyed  to  the 
vice-regal  palace,  in  order  that  bis  High  Mightiness  may  per- 
sonally examine  the  documents  it  contains ;  and  individuals 
are  led  into  his  presence  for  the  sole  purpose  of  allowing  him 
to  judge  by  their  countenance  whether  diere  be  any  treason 
concealed  in  their  bosoms.  Nothing  can  be  more  character- 
istic of  tlie  man,  and  of  his  government  These  are  "  they  to 
whom  God  has  committed,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  declarations 
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of  the  Holy  Alltflnce,  ^^to  whom  God  has  committed  the  wel- 
fare of  nations.*' 

In   connection  with  the   situation  which  Russia  professes  to 
occupy    among   the  nations  of  Europe,  we  shall  take  a  hasty 
glance  over  the  rise  and  process  of  the  literature  of  this  extra- 
ordinary power ;  and  especiaUy  as  veiy  little  attention  has  been 
directea  to  the  subject,  and  as  the  little  volume  which  heads 
these  observations  has  enabled  us  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in 
our   previous  information.     It  can  scarcely  be  uninteresting  or 
out   of  place  to  enquire  whether  the  course  of  Russian  ambition 
lias  been  escorted  by  the  advancing  steps  of  civilisation,  in  as 
far    as    civilisation  is  indicated  by  the  national  literature.     In 
Russia, .  where  the  chasm  which  separates  the  many  from  the 
feiv    is  deep,  wide,  and  impassable, — where    all  who  are    not 
oomprised  under  one  of  the  castes,  lord  or  slave^  are  as  nothing 
the   dust  upon  the  balance,  —  literature  must  be  considered  as 
the  representative   of  the   privileged    class  alone;   for  though 
axncHig  the  millions  of  slaves   now  and  then  an  extraordinary 
genius    has   appeared,  and  has    burst  the  fetters  which   bind 
lK>th  mind  and  body  in  vassalage,  such   instances  of  strength 
and  elasticity  are  remote  and  rare.     The  brow  of  the  boor  is 
branded,  —  and  who  shall  remove  the  stigma  ?     The  intellect 
of    the  slave  is  flung  into  the  dust,*— and  who  shall  raise  it 
from  its  degradation? 

The  workings  of  improvement  in  Russia,  emanate  from  whence 
they  may,  must  be  slow  and  gradual.  The  race  of  man  deteriorates 
under  the  influence  of  misgovemment  —  the  aptitude  for  the  re- 
ception of  knowledge  dies  away ;  and  though  the  ordinary  and 
imitative  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  are  the  only  ones  called  into 
habitual  action  in  an  oppressed  and  vitiated  state,  are  singularly 
alert  and  vigorous  in  Russia,  we  have  always  observed  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  elevate  the  conceptions  beyond  a  certain  height :  that 
hrightthey  reach  with  great  celerity — but  no  effort,  no  explanation, 
will  take  them  much  beyond  it  Thus  theeasiest  and  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  mathematics  are  rapidly  received,  and  become  permanently 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  common  Russians ;  but  when  a 
proposition  is  offered  to  them  which  requires  a  greater  stretch  of 
intellect  fer  its  comprehension,  it  is  in  vain  that  its  difficulties  are 
cleared  away  and  its  obvious  truth  presented  in  the  most  lumi- 
nous form  — the  task  is  too  great  —  the  burthen  is  too  heavy  — 
the  mind  sinks  by  its  own  weight  to  that  position  above  which 
it  cannot  be  raised,  except  by  the  influence  of  time  and  improve- 
ment acting  upon  the  great  mass  of  men. 

In  a  country  lUce  Russia,  just  bursting  the  bonds  of  darkness, 
only  two  classes  of  writers  can  excite  much  interest,  or  possess 
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much  nationality ;  that  is  to  say,  the  historians  and  the  poets.  So 
few  of  the  former  are  entitled  to  any  special  distinction,  that  we 
shall  but  slightly  introduce  them,  while  recording  the  works  of  the 
latter.  One  interesting  subject  of  enquiry  has  been  lonff  the  object 
of  attention  in  Russia  —  the  philosophy  and  origin  of  languages; 
and  the  contributions  of  Russia  to  this  valuable  branch  of  know- 
ledge, sometimes  the  only  guide  to  the  early  history  of  nations, 
have  been  most  extensive  and  most  honourable  to  those  engaged.  * 
The  earliest  recollections  of  nations  are  almost  universally 
poetical.  In  the  mystery  and  darkness  which  hang  over  long- 
since  departed  time,  the  restless  spirit  of  man  loves  to  wander.  It 
seeks  a  scene  above  or  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  daily  cares,  and 
is  best  pleased  to  stroll  where  the  flight  of  the  imagination  can- 
not be  checked  by  the  sober  realities  of  experience.  It  cannot 
easily  create  fables  for  the  present,  for  observation  and  reflection 
would  dissipate  them,  so  it  builds  them  out  of  the  past ;  and  as 
they  flatter  the  pride  and  the  vanity  of  nations,  they  easily  get 
blended  with  their  histories,  and  are  as  much  reverenced  and 
cherished,  as  if  they  had  been  revealed  by  inspiration.  Some  of 
the  northern  nations,  the  Finlanders  especially,  have  preserved 
a  great  mass  of  the  poetry  of  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  through  which  their  old  mythology  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  and  on  which  the  influence  of  the  new  reli- 

frion  may  be  followed,  introducing  merely  a  few  new  names.  In 
act  it  did  but  transplant  the  saints  of  the  Christian  calendar  to 
the  niches  filled  by  the  minor  deities  of  the  old  Finlanders ;  while 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Holy  Family,  were  made  to 
suit  the  attributes  of  the  higher  deities. 

The  Scandinavian  tribes  generally  preserved  the  songs  and  tra- 
ditions of  their  ancestors  with  reverential  care;  they  are  fire- 
quently  the  sole  fragments  on  which  the  historian  can  build  his 
theories.  In  the  sunny  regions  of  the  south,  the  recollections  are 
more  imaginative;  but  where  the  inhospitable  climate  gathers 
tribes  and  families  together,  their  tales,  ofl;  repeated,  become 
deeply  impressed,  and  scarcely  vary  in  their  descent  through 
many  ages. 

Poetry  has  been  called  a  universal  element  It  is  4X>-existent 
with  human  passion  and  human  society ;  and  its  condensed  and 
emphatic  forms  peculiarly  fit  it  for  the  communication  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  firom  one  generation  to  another*  The  deeds  and 
the  memories  of  the  great  and  the  proud  are  preserved  in  their 
mausoleums  and  their  temples,  their  pillars  and  dieir  palaces;  they 

*  Consult  F.  Adelung's  Catherinen  der  Grossen  Verdienste  um  die 
Vergleichende  Sprachenkunde.  Petersburg,  1815. 
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are  molten  in  brass  and  sculptured  in  marble ; — the  traditions  of 
song  are  the  ancestral  history  of  the  people.  Their  fore&thers 
leave  them  no  inheritance  of  recorded  deeds  and  tides  of  fame ; 
but  they  bequeath  the  memory  of  their  love  and  hate,  of  their 
passions  and  ajBPections.  All  that  constitutes  nationality,  all  that 
distinguishes  one  race  of  men  from  another,  is  thus  preserved  in 
a  continuous,  unbroken  stream,  which  cannot  easily  be  turned 
from  its  onward  course.  But  the  Russian  people  have  no  po- 
pular antiquity;  no  poetry  exists  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
16th  century,  and  the  few  fragments  that  we  possess  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  that  period  are  mean  and  worthless.  The 
origin  and  early  progress  of  the  Russian  language  is  wholly  lost, 
but  it  was  gready  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  translations  from  the 
Bible,  and  by  the  works  of  the  ecclesiastical  annalists,  who  deluged 
every  idiom  of  the  Sclavonic  with  Greek  and  Latin  words.  The 
residence  of  the  Tartars  produced  no  considerable  change ;  but 
in  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries,  the  Sarmatian  bmnch  ootained 
considerable  ascendency  from  the  residence  of  a  number  of 
Russian  writers  in  the  universities  of  Poland,  then,  as  now,  the 
most  intelligent  and  cultivated  of  all  the  Sclavonian  nations. 
Under  Peter  the  Great,  the  German  and  Latin  tongues  intro- 
duced a  ^eat  number  of  new  terms ;  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth the  Russian  was  completely  gallicised,  Catherme  restored 
its  characteristic  nationality,  and  its  daily  progress  has  been 
most  obvious  from  the  period  of  her  reign. 

In  the  first  ardour  and  fury  of  conversion,  the  pagan  records 
probably  perished.  Zeal  without  knowledge  is  a  destroying 
barbarian.  The  personal  characters  of  Vladimir,  Jaroslav,  and 
Monomach,  were  certainly  friendly  to  literature ;  but  Russia  was 
an  arena  of  internal  discord,  of  which  at  last  the  Tartar  availed 
himself,  and  made  the  divided  and  distracted  nation  an  easy  prey. 
Some  &int  memorials  of  these  struggles  are  yet  preserved  in  the 
memory  of  the  Russian  peasant ;  and  to  the  name  of  Black  Caps 
{Chemte  KMmki\  by  which  the  Turks  and  oriental  tribes  are 
yet  distinguished,  recollections  of  deep-seated  enmity  attach. 
The  only  depositaries  of  history  and  literature  were  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  free  town  of  Novgorod,  whose  foreign  commerce 
introduced  civilisation  from  the  south.  Ivan  Damlovich,  who 
obtained  from  his  generous  spirit  the  name  KalitOj  or  Purse,  by 
which  he  is  genewuly  known,  and  Vassily,  who  followed  him  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  did  much  to  elevate  and  improve  the  people. 
John  the  Terrible  invited  Swiss  artists  to  his  court  ^  and  Alexir 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  distant  alliances,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  international  relations  of  Russia  with  other  powers. 

The  annals  of  Nestor  are  the  earliest  historical  records  which 
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exist.  They  are  very  valuable,  and  obviously  the  production  of 
an  ingenuous  and  vigorous  mind.  Their  style  is  unaffected,  but 
full  or  old  Sclavonic  expressions.  In  the  records  of  Pskov  and 
Novgorod,  much  of  interesting  episode,  and  many  pathetic  pas- 
sages are  blended  with  the  dry  details  of  passing  events.  These, 
and  the  code  of  laws  by  which  the  Scandinavian  princes  professed 
to  regulate  their  conduct,  are  almost  all  that  has  been  left  to 
illustrate  historical  antiquity. 

Among  the  poetic  names  which  have  been  preserved  out  of 
the  ruins  of  old  times,  there  is  one  which,  though  but  a  name,  is 
religiously  venerated  in  Russia.  Boyan^  the  nightingale  {Solaoei), 
whom  tradition  has  cherished  as  the  bard  who  led  the  old  Russian 
warriors  to  battle,  and  enabled  them  to  work  miracles  of  valour 
by  the  magic  excitement  of  his  strains,  still  lives  in  the  universal 
mind,  though  not  a  single  breath  of  his  lyre  has  found  its  way  to 
the  existing  generation.  In  a  warlike  and  anonymous  fragment, 
the  hymn  used  in  the  campaign  of  Igor  in  the  12th  century, 
written  in  the  dialect  of  southern  Russia,  in  measured  prose,  a 
fine  spirit  of  heroism  is  mingled  with  the  obscurity  of  a  forgotten 
mythology.  For  three  centuries  there  is  a  perfect  chasm ;  after 
which  the  song  of  the  Battle  of  the  Don,  a  pictorial,  unoma- 
mented  narrative,  is  the  only  production  worth  even  a  mention, 
till  the  epoch  of  Peter  the  Great. 

And  truly  marvellous  was  the  influence  of  that  extraordinary 
man.  Every  species  of  knowledge  and  of  cultivation  was  planted 
in  Russia  under  his  protecting  and  active  auspices.  Even  popu- 
lar eloquence  found  a  representative;  and  Theophanes  taught  the 
Russians  to  give  expression  to  thought.  His  writings  are  argu- 
mentative and  passionate,  though  his  diction  is  ftiU  of  barbarism. 
Kantemir  introduced  into  Russia  the  artificial  and  insipid  versi- 
fication of  the  French ;  his  style  is  harsh  and  broken  —  yet  he 
opened  the  floodgates  of  European  knowledge,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  that  ever  in- 
structed or  reformed  mankind.  Lomonossov  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  mariner.  His  mind  received  its  deepest  impressions  from 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  sublimity  he  transferred 
to  his  own  language,  creating  all  those  elements  of  strength  and 
harmony  which  he  wielded  with  a  sovereign  hand.  He  enriched 
the  literature  of  his  country  by  purifying  and  fixing  the  standard 
of  language;  he  dragged  n*om  obscurity  its  historical  annals;  he 
introduced  die  study  and  the  love  of  experimental  philosophy ; 
he  advanced  the  art  of  navigation ;  established  the  rules  of  poetry ; 
iand  decorated  every  subject  with  eloquence  and  correctness.  His 
contemporary,  Tredyakovsky,  did  something  to  improve  the  struc- 
ture of  Russian  verse :  but  tie  had  neither  taste  nor  genius ;  and 
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his  laborious  industry,  his  sole  merit,  has  been  eclipsed  and 
long  since  forgoten.  At  this  period  Sumarokov  founded  the  Rus- 
sian theatre.  Time,  which  does  justice  at  last,  has  placed  Suma- 
rokov in  the  situation  he  ought  to  occupy ;  but  in  his  lifetime  he 
was  the  idol  of  the  court,  and  was  allowed,  by  the  common  suf- 
fi-ages  of  the  nobility,  to  treat  the  &ther  of  Russian  literature  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  He  left  the  language  of  Russia  nearly  as 
barbarous  as  he  found  it.  His  dramatic  pieces  have  neither  ori- 
ginality nor  nationality  of  character.  The  language  is  either  in- 
elegant or  bombastic,  the  plots  intricate,  and  the  vanity  of  the 
au&or  only  exceeded  by  the  weakness  of  his  pen.  Popovsky, 
treading  in  the  steps  of  Lomonosov,  wrote  in  a  pure  and  gracenil 
style,  and  translated  into  Russian,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

Meanwhile,  many  seminaries  had  been  founded  in  Russia,  and 
the  university  of  Moscow  was  established  in  1755.     A  number 
of  distinguisned  foreigners  were  invited  to  settle  in  Russia ;  but 
no  considerable  progress  was  made  in  civilisation,  and  no  extra- 
ordinary genius  appeared  till  the  time  of  Catherine  the  Second. 
She,  in  the  midst  of  her  follies  and  her  crimes,  had,  as  we  before 
remarked,  a  most  decided  passion  for  literature,  and  no  small  lite- 
rary ambition.     She  could  abstract  herself  from  sensual  indul- 
gences to  write  Russian  verses,  and  forget  her  vast  schemes  of  am- 
bitious domination  in  plans  of  intellectual  reform.  While  she  sent 
forth  her  generals  on  most  unrighteous  missions,  she  founded  aca- 
demies and  patronised  schools ;  and  to  the  present  hour,  in  spite 
of  the  foul  deeds  and  strange  caprices  of  her  reign,  she  is  spoken 
of,  and  thought  oi^  in  Russia,  with  reverential  anection.     Petrov, 
a  bold  and  fiery  lyric  poet,  sim^  the  triumphs  of  Orlov.    Kheras- 
kov  sought  inspiration  from  the  epic  muse:  his  style  is  flow- 
ing, but  affected  and  difliised :  in  his  Vladimir  and  Russiad  are 
many  passages  which  are  strkingly  pictorial,  and  some  local  de- 
scriptions drawn  to  the  very  life ;  but  he  wrote  too  much  to  write 
welL     Every  species  of  poetry  he  attempted, — but  he  perfectly 
succeeded  in  none.     His  Fortune-hunter  {Iskatelet  Schastiya)  is 
the  least  defective  of  his  productions.     The  gay  and  festive  Bog- 
danovich  produced  the  Dushenka    (Psyche),    one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  poetical  fictions;  it  immediately  obtained,  and  still 
preserves,  a  high  degree  of  popularity ;  and  its  desultory  wander- 
mgs  gave  it  a  pecuuar  attraction  in  a  country  where  me  almost 
universal  character  of  verse  is  too  artifical  and  restrained.    Khem- 
nitzer's  easy  and  instructive  Fables  do  honour  to  a  branch  of 
poetical  composition  in  which  the  Russians  have  had  remarkable 
success.     Von  Visin  gave  an  air  of  nationality  to  the  Russian 
drama,  and  has  seized  with  great  success  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Iu$  naliony  and  especially  the  frivolous  pride  and  folly  of  the 
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lower  nobility.  They  may  be  corrected,  —  as  they  will  be  cor- 
rected, —  but  the  interesting  picture  will  remain.  Kapnist  gave 
to  comedy  all  the  bitterness  of  satire,  while  his  serious  odes  ar^ 
grand  and  noble,  and  his  shorter  pieces  graceful  and  delicately, 
wrought.  Kostrov's  prose  translation  of  Ossian  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  Russian  language ;  and  his  version  of 
the  eight  first  books  of  the  Iliad,  though  not  equally  sustained, 
is  generally  dignified  and  energetic.  Kni^nin  introduced  tragedy 
upon  the  stage,  where  his  Dido  and  Vadim  preserve  their  pmce, 
as  do  one  or  two  of  his  comedies  and  vaudevilles. 

Derzhavin  was  born  in  1743.  There  is  no  limit  to  the. 
eulogiums  with  which  his  countrymen  speak  of  this  distinguished 
man.  We  will  quote  the  language  of  Bestujev,  for  it  is  curious; 
and  characteristic :  —  "  The  glory  of  his  nation  and  of  his  age ; 
the  inspired,  the  inimitable  bard, — he  soared  to  a  height  which 
none  before  had  reached,  and  none  shall  ever  reach  a^in.  A 
poet  and  a  philosopher,  his  similes  brought  truth  to  the  ear  of 
princes.  His  mysterious  influence  could  enliven  the  soul  — 
enrapture  the  heart  —  excite  the  attention  by  rapid  thoughts,  and 
bold  eloquence,  and  glorious  pictures.  His  style  is  irresistible 
as  the  lightning-flash,  and  luxuriant  as  the  lap  of  nature :  —  so 
when  the  sunbeam  falls  on  the  brilliant  diamond  which  has  been 
long  buried  in  obscurity,  its  rays  burst  forth  in  magnificent 
brightness ;  so  ere  the  eruption  breaks  fi*om  the  triple-regioned 
Vesuvius,  its  smoke  is  veiled  beneath  the  sheltering  snows,  while 
the  traveller  looks  upon  the  dark  mists,  and  foretels  the  coming 
storm."  To  such  an  extent  has  the  spirit  of  oriental  exa^eration 
pei*vaded  the  literature  of  Russia.  Derzhavin  is  certainly  a  poet  of 
a  high  order,  and  his  Ode  to  God,  his  Waterfall,  and  his  Felitza^ 
are  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  productions  of  a  Russian  pen. 
The  poetry  of  Derzhavin  is  of  too  lofly  a  tone  ever  to  become  ex- 
tensively popular ;  but  a  playful  and  elegant  writer,  who  first 
excited  attention  by  the  justice  of  his  criticisms,  and  next  became 
an  example  of  prudence  from  the  faults  he  had  reproved,  ap- 
peared nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  occupied,  as  he  still  occu- 
pies, a  high  place  in  public  opinion.  Dmitriev's  poetry 
obtained  currency  in  the  circles  of  fashion  and  served  to  popu- 
larise the  Russian  language.  His  fables  are  shrewd  and  sarcastic, 
yet  easy  and  flowery ;  his  songs  gay  and  picturesque.  Mean- 
while Karamsin  assiduously  corrected  the  redundancy  of.  his 
early  productions,  and  threw  olF  much  of  the  foolish  sentimen- 
tality in  which  he  had  been  fond  of  indulging.  He  has  produced 
a  work  on  the  History  of  Russia,  which  will  become  an  European 
authority.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  he  could  have  found  more 
materials  beyond    the    courtly  and   aristocratical  circle^   and 
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that  he  had  written  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher  than 
i¥ith  the  special  pleading  of  a  Russian  advocate,  — but  he  has 
on  the  whole  given  to  the  world  an  important  contribution  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge,  while  the  fact  that  many  thousand  copies  of  an 
expensive  and  voluminous  work  should  have  been  readily  sold 
augurs  well  for  the  progress  of  information  in  Russia.     As  a 
specimen  of  style,  Karamsin's  history  is  entitled  to  tlie  highest 
praise.     Muraviev  and  Podshivalov  co-operated  to  improve  the 
general  tone  of  Russian  composition.    Bobrov's  "  Khersonida"  is 
highly  coloured  with  orientalism;  but  it  is  energetic,  and   its 
delineation  of  scenery  appropriate  and  picturesque.     Vosiokov 
introduced  many  new  varieties  into  Sclavonic  prosody ;   while 
Kaiserov,  the  translator  of  Sterne,   and  Martinov,   published 
versions  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  modem  Europe.     The  satires  of  Gortshakov,  and  the  paro- 
dies of  Marin  excited  much  attention ;    and  a  Siberian  bard, 
the  blind  Eros,  published  a  'popular  volume  of  jocose  poetry. 
Ismailov,  whom  the  Russians  call  their  Teniers,   has  been  very 
successful  in  his  pictures  of  vulgar  life.     Benitzky  wrote  a  few 
pieces  which  are  characterised  by  strong  and  glowing  thoughts. 
He  died  in  1809  (set  29),  at  a  moment  when  he  had  excited 
strong  admiration  in  his  favour.    Shishkov's  writings  for  children 
have  considerable  merit.     He  has  been  a  leading  controversialist 
in  the  discussions  which  are  still  going  on  in   Russia  on  the 
subject  of  language ;   and  he  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Russian  dialect  in  his  O  Starom  i  Novam  Slogie^  On 
the  Old  and  New  Style.  Sudovshchikov,  Krinkovsky,  and  Oserov 
have  written  several  successful  plays  ;  but  the  "  Pozharsky"  of  the 
second  is  full  of  historical  mistakes.    Oserov  is  the  most  admired 
(dramatist  of  Russia.     He  uses  the   hexameter  verse  with  con- 
siderable efiFect.    His  "  CEdipus"  is  good ;  but  his  "  Donskoi"  is 
inost  interesting  to  a  stranger :  —  Russian  character  is  generally 
^ell  preserved,  though  the  hero  of  the  piece  has  little  likeness  to 
either  truth  or  nature.   The  influence  of  Oserov  will  necessarily  be 
baneful  in  Russia.    He  has  fettered  tragedy  in  rhyme,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  release  her,  —  yet  the  Russian  language  requires  no 
Such  support  to  make  it  poetical.     It  has  variety  of  accents,  rich- 
ness of  tones,  flexibility  and  strength.     Shakhovsky  has  done 
Something  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  the  drama,  though  without 
sufficient'  genius   to  introduce  a  better   model.     The   French 
theatre  is  the  parent  of  the  Russian,  which  is  solely  imitative. 
Moliere^s   master-pieces   have  been  translated  by  Kokoshkin; 
¥lacine's,    by   Lobanov.     Kantenin   has    introduced    Comlille. 
Of  Shakspeare,  some  fragments  of  the  Julius  Caesar  have  been 
badly  rendered  by  Boris  Fedorov ;  and  Hamlet  has  been  brought 
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out  on  the  Russian  stage  by  Viskovatov*  KrHov  is  a  &bulist^ 
who  in  any  country  would  obtain  the  highest  praise.  Easy^ 
pointed,  forcible,  original, — his  laughing  satire  is  one  of  the  b^t 
examples  of  good-humoured  philosophy  with  which  we  are 
acquainted*  A  volume  of  Russian  fables  would  be  an  accept- 
able present  to  English  literature. 

Zhukovsky  and  Batinshkov  have  employed  the  language  of 
poetry  with  great  success,  and  have  excited  a  more  active  and 
general  enthusiasm  than  was  ever  before  awakened; — they  have 
popularised  literature.  The  translations  of  the  former  are  models 
of  poetical  version;  and  his  mastery  over  language,  and  facility  of 
reproduction  in  another  form,  are  very  remarkable.  Sometimes 
he  is  obscured  by  a  strange,  unintelligible  mysticism ;  but  his 
<<  Warrior  among  the  ruins  of  the  Kremlin,"  and  his  patriotic 
poetry  in  genersd,  have  had  a  very  decided  influence  on  the 

feneral  feeling.  His  ballads  are  remarkably  pleasing  and  pointed, 
latinshkov  is  a  poet  revelling  in  the  joy  of  existence,  —  flingii^ 
his  charms  of  song  around  as  he  proceeds  on  his  flowery  way. 
His  ^^  Dying  Tasso"  is  a  work  of  decided  genius.  Pushkin 
is  very  original.  His  ^'  Ruslan  and  Lindmilla,''  and  ^^  The 
Prisoner  of  War  on  the  Caucasus,''  are  filled  with  exquisite 
images.  Vaesemsky  has  the  ^  force  of  proverbs  in  most  of  his 
compositions.  He  has  had  the  boldness  to  create,  and  the  success 
to  introduce,  many  new  words  and  new  forms  of  language.  Grnaedich 
has  been  very  felicitous  in  his  translations  from  the  Greek  in  the 
classical  measures.  His  poem  on  the  birth  of  Homer  seems  as  if 
it  had  been  written  near  the  waters  of  Alpheus.  He  has  pub- 
lished Idyls  for  the  people.  Glinka  is  fanciful  and  melodious ; 
DavidoV)  rich  and  martial ;  Baratinsky,  gay  and  graceful ;  Milov, 
abrupt  and  broken.  RUieiev  has  opened  a  new  career  of  poetry; 
one  in  which  Niemcewicz,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
poets  of  Poland,  has  had  great  success.  He  has  written  popular 
and  historical  hymns.  He  who  would  do  good  in  Russia  must  work 
downward — he  must  act  upon  the  mass  of  the  nation^  The 
nobles  are  too  selfish  and  too  depraved  —  too  self-sufficient  to 
learn,  and  too  proud  to  teach:  the  few  will  not  bend  down 
towards  the  many,  nor  detach  from  their  privileged  aristocracy 
any  who  may  form  a  link  for  blending  the  distant  castes.  '  If  the 
rich  will  not  descend,  the  poor  must  rise ;  and  he  who  elevates 
them  most  is  the  greatest  benefactor  of  both  poor  and  rich. 
Ostolopov  has  published  a  series  of  shrewd  allegories.  Rodsi- 
anka  is  the  painting  poet  of  still  life.  Merslakov  has  written  a 
masterly  translation  of  Horace's  Ars  Poetica;  and  Vila's 
Eclogues  and  the  Georgics  are  finely  rendered  by  Raich.  Two 
Russian  ladies  hav^  alsoiately  appeared  in  thefieldof  poetry»  Afma 
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Bunin  and  Anna  Volkov.  The  ^^  Fall  of  PhaetcHi,*  by  the  fonner, 
has  very  varied  beauties.  In  the  Russian  periodicals,  which  lie 
before  us,  we  have  been  much  struck  with  the  lively  productions 
of  some  female  pens.  A  good  hope  is  built  on  the  intellectual 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  woman  in  Russia, 
^whose  influence  may  gradually  lower  the  tone  of  despotism. 

0(  the  prose  writers  of  Russia,  Kachenovsky  is  one  of  the 
pm*est.     He  has  discussed  a  variety  of  historical  and  critical 
subjects.     Grech,  whose  volume  on  Russian  literature  is  the  ^ 
safest  guide  to  the  study  of  its  authors,  has  done  abundant  service 
to  the  language  of  his  country.     His  Travels  into  France  and 
Germany  are  petulant  and  ill-humoured.  Bulgarin,  though  a  Pole 
Ijj  birth,  is  the  most  powerful  political  writel*  in  Russia ;  and  such 
extracts  from  the  Russian  newspapers  as  have  been  deemed 
w<»thy  of  translation  into    the  German,  French,  and  English 
journals,  have  been  generally  from  his  pen.     Golovin's  Travels 
have  found  their  way  to  England,  through  the  German  trans- 
lation.     Svinjin's  Journey  through  America  is  worthy  of  the 
same  honour.     The  Sclavonian  Evenings  of  Naraejny  are  full 
of  interest,  for  they  are  strewn  with  fragments  of  old  national 
poetry.     M^ishenin  has  published  several  respectable  chemical 
works.      The  descriptive  essays   of  Jakovlev,  the   European 
letters  of  Kurkhdbecker,  and  the  criticisms  of  Somov,  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  unnamed. 

Political  economy  has  found  an  advocate  in  Russia.  We  do 
not  speak  of  Storch,  whose  writings,  though  published  at  Peters- 
burg,  are  in  the  language  of  his  country  (Germany) ;  but  of 
Turgenev,  whose  Theory  of  Taxation  has  obtained  him  great 
applause.  The  brothers  Bestushev  are  interesting  travellers, 
aiid  excellent  critics. 

We  have  thus  made  out  a  catalogue, — it  will  perhaps  seem 
a  dry  and  uninteresting  one, — of  the  most  prominent  among 
those  authors  who  have  been  pouring  forth  their  streams  of 
knowledge  upon  the  widest  and  most  consolidated  empire  in  the 
world.  It  will  appear  eulogistic ;  but  we  have  only  mentioned 
the  authors  who  are  entitled  to  praise.  There  are  hundreds 
who  are  entitled  to  none.  We  are  proud  of  our  list  Is  it  not 
something  to  point  to  such  a  number  of  civilising  elements  in  a 
ccmntryjust  escaped  from  absolute  barbarism?  The  standing 
armies  of  the  Hcdy  Alliance  scarcely  give  us  concern  and 
apprehension  enough  to  counterbalance  the  consolation  we 
derive  from  such  a  display  as  this.  Why,  in  Russia  itself,  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  erect  itself,  even  in 
tke  midat  of  swords  and  spears.      Hear  the  language  of  our 
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Russian  author: — ^"  Well,  then,  let  us  be  consoled;  for  public 
taste  (he  would. say  opinion  if  he  dared)  public  taste  is  mounting 
upwards,  like  the  streams  hidden  in  the  bosom  o£  the  earth, 
which  struggle  to  burst  forth.  The  new  generation  begins  to 
feel  the  charm  of  our  native  language,  and  to  erect  itself  on  its 
strength.  Time  is  working  silently,  in  favour  of  the  seed 
that  is  sown ;  the  mists  that  cover  the  field  of  Russian  literature 
may  seem  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  young  plant ;  but  it  springs 
up  and  will  flourish,  and  promises  an  abundant  harvest." 
(Poliamaia  Svcesda^  pp.  43,  44.) 

Indeed  it  is  most  obvious  that,  by  the  action  of  so  busy  a 
spirit  of  enquiry  and  literature,  the  preparation  for  important 
changes  in  favour  of  human  happiness  is  silently  going  on. 
Even  in  Russia  despotism  appears  to  be  providing  for  its  own 
downfal.  The  day  of  freedom  must  yet,  it  is  true,  be  distant; 
for  the  virtuous  soil  in  which  its  roots  can  be  planted  remains 
to  be  discovered.  Over  the  nobles,  pride  and  profligacy  have 
obtained  an  omnipotent  sway :  the  peasants  are  bent  beneath  the 
degradation  of  ages ;  the  streams  of  knowledge  flow  on,  and 
seem  to  produce  no  fertility;  yet  there  are  some  green  spots^ 
and  seeds  are  springing  up  to  be  watched  over  and  watered  by 
those  who  are  labouring  for  futurity.  The  great  plague  and 
pest  of  Russia,  —  its  insolent  and  arbitrary  feudal  lords,  the 
masters  of  its  millions  of  slaves, — might  be  removed  by  the 
necessity  of  an  autocrat  seeking  a  security  in  popular  opinion 
against  the  dictation  of  the  nobles.  Of  such  an  event  there  have 
been  symptoms  more  than  once  during  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
Some  fatal  genius  has  presided  over  his  destinies.  A  miserable 
delusion  that  he  is  called  on  to  be  the  guardian  of  social  ot^der^ 
— social  order  being  the  silence  of  despondency  and  fear,  the 
contentedness  of  ignorance  and  degradation, — this  miserable 
delusion  has  crushed  in  their  embryo,  plans  of  consummate  be- 
nevolence, defeated  projects  which  might  have  blessed  millions 
of  human  beings  through  untold  generations,  and  have  crowned 
the  memory  even  of  an  autocrat  with  never-fading  glory. 

A  monstrous  despotism  was,  indeed,  destroyed  when  Napoleon 
fell  from  the  summit  of  his  power ;  but  he  stood  in  his  single 
strength,  and  the  gigantic  pile  would  of  itself  have  crumbled  into 
dust  with  the  crumbling  of  the  hand  that  reared  it.  Proud  and 
terrible  as  it  was,  it  made  no  mockery  of  the  mind  of  man.  It 
courted  genius,  it  sought  alliance  with  poetry  and  philosophy,  it 
even  professed  to  respect  the  name  of  freedom.  If  the  despotism 
of  triple  tyrants  have  succeeded  the  despotism  of  the  solitary  war- 
rior, let  it  be  acknowledged  that  it  does  not  seek  to  deceive  by 
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Words.      Once  and  again,  in  its  houi*  of  weakness,  nations  lent 
an   easy  ear  to  its  flattering  promises ;  but  being  enthroned  in 
its  legitimate  strength,  it  flatters  no  longer :  it  will  not  sheath 
its   sw^ord.     Let  no  one  be  deluded  into  the  idea  that  this  mon- 
strous confederacy  is  less   terrible   than  it  appears  to  be.     Its 
eye  is  omnipresent,  its  arm  is  now  omnipotent.     It  sits  amidst 
clouds  and  mists,  and  throws  the  bolt  of  perdition  at  its  will. 
Yes  !    these  lords  of  nations  have  power  enough,  and  well  have 
they  used  it  for  the  infliction  of  misery :  they  have  that  steady 
purpose,  which  can  look  with  unwet  eye  and  hardened  heart 
upon  the  wide  scene  of  desolation  which  it  causes.    Yet  let  them 
not  be  too  confident ;  for  though  they  have  rooted  out  from  their 
spheres  of  wonted  influence  the  enlightened,  and  the  virtuous, 
{und  the  brave,  who  have  been  gradually  improving  society,  and 
leading  forward  civilisation  with  no  tardy  step,  these  very  reform- 
ers are  as  determined  in  their  projects,  as  unwavering  in  their 
'will,   as  their  oppressors  are.     Out  of  the  ruin  of  their  hopes, 
they  have  saved  their  hate ;  and  they  treasure  it  up,  and  watch 
over  it,  till  the  day  of  retribution.     They  are  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth;   they  are  disciplined  by  every  species  of  want 
a.nd  woe:  but  their  very  suflerings  are  the  best  and  noblest  pledge 
of  their  sincerity,  and  of  their  integrity.     They  have  not  plun- 
dered  the  people ;   nor  have  their  depredations  placed  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  public  opinion;  nor  are  they  protected  except 
by  those  unarmed  interests  over  which  they  honestly  watched, 
and  for  which  they  have  been  cruelly  sacrificed ;  but  they  are 
not,  they  cannot  be  destroyed. 


Art.  VI.  Memorable  Days  in  America  ;  being  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to 
the  United  States,  principally  undertaken  to  ascertain,  by  posi- 
tive Evidence,  the  Condition  and  propable  Prospects  of  British 
Emigrants.  By  W.  Faux,  an  English  Farmer.  Simpkin  and  Mar- 
shall.    1828.     8vo.    pp.488. 

Letters  Jrom  America.  By  James  Flint.  W.  andC.  Tait.  Edinburgh, 
1822.     8vo.    pp.  300. 

Travels  through  Part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  By  John 
M.Duncan,  A.B.  Glasgow.  Hurst  and  Robinson,  18^3*  2  vols,^ 
8vo. 

nPHERE  are  few  topics  of  modem  interest  on  which  we  have 
been  fiimished  with  so  much  and  such  varying  information 
as  the  actual  condition  of  the  great  republic  of  North  America, 
and  the  prospects  of  such  as  may  be  desirous  to  emigrate  to  that 
land  of  promise.     Scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  year  elapses  without 
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a  fresh  publication,  and  still  the  last  is  read  with  undiminished 
curiosity.  In  the  present  melancholy  state  of  Europe,  when  des- 
potism and  bigotry  have  succeeded  in  establishing  at  least  a  tem- 
porary dominion,  when  in  England  itself,  by  bishops  and  judges, 
Ijy  ministers  and  hireling  writers,  are  daily  advanced  and  main- 
tained doctrines  of  passive  obedience  which  would  have  disgraced 
even  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  —  America  possesses  a 
stronger  hold  than  ever  on  the  hopes  and  affections  ^  those  who 
desire  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  man. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  account  solely,  nor  because  the  whole  of^ 
America  is,  year  by  year,  undergoing  changes  ahnost  incredible 
to  Europeans,  that  every  new  statement  from  candid  and  well- 
informed  men  is  received  with  increasing  avidity.  With  regard 
to  European  countries,  the  demand  for  mformation  is  of  various 
kinds,  and  has  been  supplied  by  travellers  of  various  qualifica- 
tions, many  of  them  fully  competent  to  the  task  they  have  under- 
taken. The  sentimentalist,  the  poet,  the  antiquarian,  the  geolo- 
gist, and  even  the  drawing-room  beau,  have  each  of  tl^em  the 
tours  performed  with  a  view  to  the  objects  in  which  they  respec- 
tively take  interest.  The  greater  number  of  men  possess  suffi- 
cient qualifications  to  fiu*nish  a  decent  volume  in  one  or  other  oT 
these  departments;  and  the  political  institutions  of  the  Conti- 
nent scarcely  deserve  the  trouble  of  investigation. 

With  respect  to  travelling  in  America  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent;—the  demand  for  information,  or  at  least  by  far  the 
chief  demand,  is  all  of  onie  kind ;  and  the  aptitude  requisite  for 
the  supply  of  this  demand,  is  such  as  few  possess.  America  is 
the  only  country  which  has  presented  us  with  the  spectacle  of  a 
people  governed  by  a  system  of  genuine  representation;  the 
spectacle,  not  of  a  nominal,  but  an  actual  republic,  and  of  entire 
democratic  ascendency.  The  object  of  paramount  importance, 
the  first  object  which  every  man  has  at  heart  with  respect  to  such 
a  country,  is,  to  know  in  detail  the  efiects  of  such  a  system  on 
human  happiness.  Information  of  this  kind  can  only  be  furnished 
by  a  traveller  who,  with  a  clear  and  unprejudiced  intellect,  pos- 
sesses a  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  of  legislation  and 
political  economy.  What  we  want  is,  to  have  the  facts  relating 
to  these  branches  of  knowledge  presented  to  us  in  all  their  inte- 
grity. But  how  few,  even  among  the  educated,  are  capable  of 
separating  the  essential  from  the  accidental,  or  of  conveying  to 
us,  with  relation  to  any  given  subject,  a  fact  undistorted  by  omis- 
sion, arrangement^  or  colouring,  or  unincumbered  with  irrelevant 
details  !  Hence  arises,  notwithstanding  all  the  volumes  which 
have  already  appeared,  the  imper&ct,  and  apparently  conflicting 
testimony  on  tjbie  subject  erf*  the  great  American  community. 
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Of  all  the  writers  of  these  volumes  scarcely  one  has  possessed  the 
requisite  qualifications  to  place  clearly  before  us  the  facts  essen- 
tial towards  forming  an  accurate  judgment.     Tradesmen  have 
given  us  a  list  of  prices,  and  merchants  have  explored  the  rate  of 
profit;  &rmers  have  found  &ult  with  the  soil  and  husbandry; 
and  fine  gentlemen  have  decided  that  good  breeding  cannot  exist 
where  bowing,  scraping,  and  cutting  have  been  superseded  by 
plain  speech  and  afiabiUty;   all  have  admired  the  height  of 
Niagara,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  Mississippi ;  —  but  few 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  grand  point, — whether,  taking 
the  whole  population  into  account,  a  greater  mass  of  happiness  is 
or  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  Americans  than  by  the  same  number  of 
people  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  and  if  it  be  enjoyed,  how  far  this 
^ood  efifect  is  ascribable  to  the  nature  of  the  government,  and 
now  fiu*  to  other  causes. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  we  think  it  by  no 
means  difficult  to  reconcile  the  apparendy  conflicting  testimony 
which  has  been  adduced  with  reference  to  the  expediency  or  in- 
expediency of  emigration ;  nor,  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all 
testimony,  should  we  ever  have  despaired  of  coming  to  a  safe 
practical  conclusion  on  the  subject 

In  a  newly  settled  and  thinly  pec^led  district,  where  towns  have 
not  been  buUt,  and  the  inhabitants  for  the  most  .part  have  little 
to  subsist  on  besides  the  immediate  produce  of  their  labour,  it  is 
obvious  that  men  cannot  procure  those  conveniences  and  comforts 
which  are  attainable  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  a 
more  advanced  state  of  society ;  tior  can  they  obtain  even  that 
degree  of  mutual  assistance  which  in  older  countries  the  poorest 
individuals  are  able  to  extend  to  one  another.  In  order  to  live, 
each  man  nmst  be  a  &rmer;  and  he  will  labour  under  considerable 
difficulty,  if  he  be  not  also  in  some  degree  a  carpenter,  black- 
SHiith,  and  tailor.  With  these  qualifications  he  may,  at  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  labour,  insure  subsistence ;  and  if  he  be  careful 
and  industrious,  may,  after  a  few  years,  as  the  setdement  advances 
and  markets  approach  him,  arrive  at  comparative  opulence.  In 
the  meanwhile  his  enjoyment  of  security  will  not  be  of  the  highest 
order,  and  will  consist  rather  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  than 
in  the  presence  of  the  m^istrate  and  police,  or  the  prevalence 
of  a  very  rigid  morality.  Where  all  have  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  few  possess  superfluity,  still  fewer  will  resort  to  violence  as 
a  relief  firom  want;  but  when  occasionally  violence  is  resorted  to, 
there  will  be  but  slender  means  of  redress.  The  whole  produce 
of  the  country  would  not  support  a  magistracy  and  efficient 
police ;  and  the  paramount  sanction  for  good  conduct  in  the  bulk 
of  a  populous  society,  namely,  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  good 
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opinion  of  others,  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence,  vfiil  not  here 
exist.  Where  a  man  has  no  neighbours  nearer  than  five  or  ten 
miles,  he  can  derive  little  inconvenience  from  their  bad  opinion, 
and  little  advantage  from  their  good.  Such  is  the  state  of  what 
are  called  the  back  settlements;  —  such  is  the  state  of  every 
infant  community.  To  complain  that  under  these  circumstances 
occasional  outrages  should  remain  unredressed,  is  to  expect 
effects  without  a  cause ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  the 
d^ree  of  insecurity  is  very  formidable,  where  capital  and  popu- 
lation are  on  all  sides  so  rapidly  increasing. 

However,  to  thrive  and  be  contented  in  such  districts,  a  man 
must  be  resolute,  industrious,  and  frugal ;  he  must  have  been 
unaccustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  city  accommodation,  must  be 
able  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing,  and  look  for  society  in  the 
«  circle  of  his  own  family.  To  the  agricultural  labourer,  who,  in 
England  can  earn  but  six  shillings  a-week  by  twelve  hours*  hard 
labour  every  day,  —  who,  if  he  has  a  wife  and  children,  obtains 
no  better  fare  froiti  year  to  year,  than  bad  bread  in  insufficient 
quantities,  —  who  goes  to  bed  hungry  every  night,  and  sees  his 
children  half  starved  around  him ;  and  we  know  many  districts  of 
the  state  of  which  this  is  a  mitigated  representation,  —  to  such  a 
man,  if  he  can  find  a  friend  to  convey  him  thither,  it  must  be  the 
height  of  bliss  tp  sit  down  in  the  back  settlements  of  North  Ame- 
rica :  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  and  accom- 
modations of  city  Ufe,  he  has  never  moved  in  refined  society ;  he 
therefore  has  no  sacrifices  to  make,  nor  any  very  agreeable  as- 
sociations to  snap  asunder  in  leaving  his  native  village ;  and  if 
he  live  in  a  log-house  with  one  room  instead  of  a  broken-win- 
dowed mud  cottage  with  two,  he  is  at  least  exempt  from  the 
constant  pain  of  hunger,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  released 
from  all  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  his  children. 

So,  the  small  farmer,  —  who,  moving  in  a  circle  scarcely  more 
elevated  than  that  of  his  labourer,  has  spent  his  days  in  some 
remote  village  almost  as  little  frequented  as  the  American  wil- 
derness,— who,  after  pinching  and  struggling  against  poor's  rates 
and  taxes,  finds  his  little  capital  hourly  diminishing,  and  his 
family  verging  fast  into  the  class  of  paupers,  —  may  take  courage 
While  lie  has  yet  enough  to  pay  for  his  passage :  the  industry  and 
parsimony  which  here  reward  him  with  nothing  but  care  and  dis^ 
appointment,  will  insure  him  competence  in  the  western  world, 
and  his  circle  of  society  and  enjoyment  will  not  be  more  contract^ 
ed  than  in  his  native  cpuntry. 

But  with  the  town  mechanic,  who  has  generally  obtained,  even 
under  great  disadvantages,  a  certain  portion  of  the  conveniences 
pf  a  more  refined  state  of  existence,  and  still  more,  witli  persons 
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who  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  competence  and  of  an  en« 
lightened  class  of  ;$ociety9  the  case  is  altogether  different  If  a 
choice  must  be  made  by  such  persons  between  European  comfort 
and  society  on  the  one  hand,  (alloyed  as  they  are  by  taxation  and 
oppression,)  and  the  solitude,  silence,  and  want  of  accommodation 
in  the  western  forest  (mitigated  as  these  evils  are  by  the  absence 
of  insult  and  hunger)  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  to  the  great  mass  of  dispositions,  the  annoyances  of 
Europe  would  on  the  whole  be  esteemed  less  in  amount  than 
the  inconvenience  to  be  endured  by  a  total  change  of  the  habits, 
and  disruption  of  the  associations  of  former  years. 

To  this  alternative,  however,  no  person  already  possessed  of 
a  competence  removable  at  pleasure,  or  of  mechanical  skill,  need 
be  reduced.     In  or  near  die   large  towns  of  the  eastern  and 
northern  states,  he  will  find  society  and  accommodations  not 
materially  differing  from  those  of  European  cities.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  &cility  with  which  employment  and  subsistence 
may  be  obtained,  his  servants  will  be  less  obsequious  and  accurate 
in  Uieir  duties,  his  house  will  be  less  neat  and  orderly  than  in  Great 
Britain,  the  attendance  of  menials  in  minute  matters  he  must 
dispense  with  altogether :  but  his  suffering  from  the  misgovem- 
ment  and  barbarous  political  institutions  of  Europe  cannot  be 
very  intense,  if  he  does  not  esteem  an  exemption  from  taxes  and 
oppression  an  advantage  which  more  than  compensates  for  the 
al^nce  of  extreme  neatness  in  domestic  economy. 

Whether  the  evils  occasioned  by  despotism  and  aristocracy 
^  are  so  painful  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a  man,  who  is  other- 
wise toleirably  well  o£P,  to  forsake,  on  any  terms,  the  scenes  and 
connections  to  which  he  has  been  attached  through  any  con- 
siderable period  of  his  life,  is  a  question,  the  solution  of  which 
must  altogether  depend  upon  the  circumstances  and  disposition 
of  each  individual ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  confessed  that  this  is  a 
step  which  no  one  should  venture  to  make,  unless  he  feels  some 
enthusiasm  for  the  progress  of  human  improvement,  and  consi<i> 
derable  annoyance  at  the  mischievous  political  institutions  of  the 
Old  World.     As  to  capitalists  and  tradesmen,  who,  without  any 
other  motives  for  preference,  seek  a  residence  in  Ai^^^^^^^  ^tn 
the  sole  view  of  obtaining  a  larger  rate  of  profit  than  Europe 
aflfords,  all  the  information  we  can  collect  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
th^  must  encounter  disappointment. 

With  respect  to  the  western  settlements,  the  views  we  have 
taken  are  fidly  confirmed  by  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Faux, 
one  of  the  latest  and  not  least  instructive  of  the  various  travel- 
lers through  the  Union.  Mr.  Faux,  who  states  himself  to  be  a 
farmer,  does  not  indeed^  appear  to  have  possessed  in  any  great 
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de^ee  the  highest  order  of  qualifications  which  we  should  wish  to 
find  in  a  traveller  through  Amerk^ ;  but  he  seems  to  be  a  clear- 
headed, unprejudiced,  honest  man ;  and  his  work,  in  the  shape 
of  a  journal, — a  shape  which,  of  all  others,  most  entitles  to  credit 
the  statements  it  contains,  — bears  every  internal  mark  of  truth, 
and  of  a  veracious  disposition  in  the  writer. 

The  &cts  which  fell  within  the  autI\or's  observation  are  clearly 
and  feaiiessly  stated;  but  the  defect  of  his  book  is,  that  instead  of 
its  consisting  altogether  of  a  statement  of  such  facts,  or  the  author^s 
own  remarks  upon  them,  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  made 
up  in  detailing  the  foolish  opinions  of  foolish  persons  with  whom 
llie  authcar  happoied  to  &11  in  company :  as,  of  a  certain  Captain 
l^ode  (p»  54«),  who  thinks  ^^  king,  lords,  and  commons,  to  be  the 
best  system  of  government  for  cdd  England,  if  the  commons  were 
but  good  and  faithful."  The  problem  is,  how  to  make  them  so;, 
or  to  act  as  if  they  were  so.  In  page  71.  we  are  told  Judge  King 
thinks  a  limited  monarchy  the  best  for  all  coruntries,  and  (Uke 
Mr.  Justice  Baj^ey)  the  nati<mal  debt  a  national  good. 

In  page  126.  is  given  a  low  character  of  the  Americans  by 
one  Perry,  foil  of  idle  generalities,  assumed  probably  from  a  very 
insufficient  number  of  particulars ;  but,  in  the  very  next  page, 
we  are  expressly  told  that  Mr«  Perry  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  book  a  very  large  space  is'  filled  with  the 
sentiments  and  sayings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Law,  who  seems,  indeed^ 
to  be  a  kind-hearted  amiable  man ;  but  of  tlie  value  of  whose 
c^nnions  the  reader  may  form  some  estimate,  when  he  learns 
duit  Mr.  Law  esteems  a  paper  circulaticm  essential  to  the  prosper 
rity  of  America  (p.  444.) ; — that  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  exdlut 
Am  of  foreign  manu&cture,  by  high  duties  or  pn^bitions 
(p.  441.);  —-that  he  deems  a  philosophy  &lse,  of  whk^  utility  is 
made  die  basis,  bdieving  thaiiTryndse  wiA  feeling  fomish  the  best 
sica*al  guide. 

From  the  facts  whidi  Mr.  Faux  gives  on  his  own  authority, 
k  dearly  appears,  that  of  the  agricidtural  labourers  who  have 
emigrated  to  the  back  settiements  (where  Mr.  Faux's  time  was 
chiefiy  spent)  a  large  majority  are  doing  well ;  and  that  by  &r 
ihe  greater  part  (^  those  persons  who  have  failed,  have  railed 
through  drunkainess  and  improvidence,  or  their  own  extreme  un- 
fitness for  an  employment  newly  adopted.  At  page  1 42.  he  says»-^— 

'  I  visited  and  spent  the  night  with  Mr.  Worsley,  a  fiiM*rate  prac- 
Ileal  farmer  and  grazier,  late  of  Lincolnshire.  He  owns  a  fine  rorm, 
IB  a  Maryland  valley,  of  350  acres,  which  IS  jtBX%  ^gd  he  bought  aC 
90  d^lav9  aa  acre,  but  which  is  now  worth  60  dollars.  It  has  aver- 
aged yearly,  exclusive  of  a  good  living,  a  net  gain  of  600  dollars,  by 
fultivation  only.    He  finds  ifi  miles  fi'om  amarket  of  no  importancei 
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aft  the  carrying  i«  done  when  men  and  hones  haiFe  notMng  else  to  do. 
He  is  also  paid  for  the  carriage,  and  brings  in  return  plaster,  for  whicli 
he  must  otherwise  have  gone  empty ;  or  if  he  preferred  it,  he  mieht 
sell  his  grain  to  a  neighbouring  miller  at  a  city  price,  only  allowmg 
the  miller  for  the  carriage  to  the  city :  —  '*  My  expenses,  says  he» 
«  on  an  acre  of  wheat,  amount  to  12  dollars,  and  it  has  always  aver- 
aged 22  dollars,  or  23  dollars  at  market,  so  netting  near  100  per  cent. 
I  have  always  150  acres  in  grain  and  corn,  100  in  clover,  and  100  in 
wood ;  the  latter  of  which  is  worth,  to  sell,  150  dollars  an  acre,  but 
that  must  remain  as  indispensable  to  a  farm  without  any  sreen  hedges* 
I  consider  green  clover  crops  in  value  equal  to  grain,  when  fattening 
beasts  and  pigs  pays  well.  This  dry  year,  the  four-years  old  beasts, 
which  cost  in,  as  stores,  35  dollars  a-head,  will  sell  out  only  for  the 
same  money; — a  sad  loss !  All  my  time,  keep,  and  labour  are  waste4 
on  them."  \ 

Again  at  page  149. — 

'  Supped  and  slept  at  New  Town  with  Mr.  M'Gill,  a  venerable  and 
highly  respectable  merchant,  who  knows  that  farmers  have  made 
large  fortunes  quickly,  where  disposed  to  economy  and  industry. 
Still,  many  of  the  Virgiaians  have  spent  all  as  fast  as  it  came,  indulg- 
ing in  all  manner  of  luxury  and  excess;  giving  their  children  most 
e^qyensive  educations,  whic^  never  turned  to  any  account,  as  they 
ftflerwards  all  sat  down  on  small  plantations.  Colonel  Thomas  (says 
he)  has  saved  much  and  spent  liberally  too,  although  he  talks  to  you 
of  money  being  made  slowly  by  farming.  Bacon,  potatoe,  and  bonny 
claber  farmers  (Germans),  have  become  invariably  rich  by  cultivating. 
On  farms  of  300  acres  each,  100  is  in  wood,  100  in  corn  and  rye,  for 
the  support  of  the  farm  and  etabK^ment }  and  100  is  in  wheat,  clear 
gain,  which  might  be  put  into  the  pocket  every  year.' 

At  page  104.  we  read  of  two  emigrants  who  had  failed;  but 
both  diese  young  men^  ^  lived  freely  and  imprudently:  they 
dressed  in  style,  and  would  have  dinners  which  cost  four  dollars 
aweA." 

Near  Zainsville  in  Ohio,  our  author  passed  through  a  fine 
rich  country,  ^^  fiill  of  the  natural  means  of  living  well  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow :  —  the  poor  complained  of  a  want  of  money, 
and  others  of  a  scarcity  of  it;  but  none  of  want  of  common 
necessaries,  such  as  bread,  meat,  and  whiskey.'* 

At  Lexington,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  housekeeping  is 
very  cheap:  100  pounds  of  fine  flour  for  two  dollars;  a  fine 
fat  sheep  two  dollars ;  beef,  two-pence  and  three-pence  a  pound ; 
a  dozen  fat  fowls  fi*om  three-quarters  to  one  dollar;  but  (p.  228.) 
''  our  party  were  all  a^eed  in  this  particular,  that  the  western 
country  is  only  fit  for  me  little  hardworking  farmer  with  a  smaU 
capitaL  He  must  live,  and  better  diMi  he  could  elsewhere,  on 
the  productions^  his  own  hands  and  lands.*'  — "  Wholesale 
&rmers  finom  jfo^and  e3^)ectnig  to  cultivate  fixmi  SCO  to  1000 
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acres,  and  sell  the  produce  of  the  farm  in  lumps,  will  come  here 
only  to  be  disappointed." 

Eighty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Vincennes,  in  the  very  depth 
of  the  Illinois  wilderness,  Mr.  Faux  arrives  at  the  abode  of  John 
Ingle,  an  old  acquaintance,  lately  settled  in  the  district.  Mr. 
Ingle,  a  hard-working  man  with  a  wife,  a  female  servant,  and  six 
children,  is  evidently  in  a  situation  exempt  from  want  or  the 
apprehension  of  it ;  but  subject,  like  all  new  settlers,  to  a  scram- 
bling kind  of  existence  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  his 
sitting  down.  The  description  of  his  abode,  which  probably 
differs  little  from  that  of  most  new-comers,  is  as  follows  : 

'  My  friend's  log-house,  as  a  first,  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen, 
having  one  large  room  and  a  chamber  over  it,  to  which  you  climb  by 
a  ladder.  It  has,  at  present,  no  windows ;  but  when  tne  doors  are 
shut,  the  crevices  between  the  rough  logs  admit  light  and  air  enough, 
above  and  below.  It  is  five  yards  square  and  twenty  feet  high.  At 
a  little  distance  stand  a  stable  for  two  horses,  a  corn  crib,  a  pig-stye, 
and  a  store ;  for  store-keeping  is  his  intention,  and  it  is  a  good  one. 
Two  beds  in  the  room  below,  and  one  above,  lodge  us  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  —  myself  and  Mr.  Ingle  in  one  bed ;  in  the  second,  by  our 
side,  sleep  six  fine  but  dirty  children ;  and  in  the  chamber,  Mrs.  Ingle 
and  a  valuable  English  maid.  Thus,  on  my  account,  husband  and 
wife  are  divided.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  male  and  female  to  sleep  in 
the  same  room  uncurtained,  holding  conversation  while  in  bed.  In  a 
yard  adjoining  the.  house  are  three  sows  and  pigs  half  starved  ;  and 
several  cows,  calves,  and  horses,  very  poor,  having  no  grass,  no  pas- 
ture, but  with  bells  about  their  necks,  eternally  ringing.  Shame,  or 
rather  what  is  called  false  shame,  or  delicacy,  does  not  exist  here. 
Males  dress  and  undress  before  the  females,  and  nothing  is  thought  of 
it.  Here  is  no  servant.  The  maid  is  equal  to  the  master.  No  boy, 
or  man-servant.  No  water,  but  at  half  a  mile  distant.  Mr.  Ingle 
does  all  the  jobs,  and  more  than  half  the  hewing,  splitting,  and 
ploughing.  He  is  all  economy,  all  dirty-handed  industry.  No  wood 
is  cut  in  readiness  for  morning  fires.  He  and  the  axe  procure  it,  and 
provender  for  the  poor  hungry  cattle,  pigs,  and  horses.  His  time  is 
continually  occupied,  and  the  young  boys  just  breeched  are  made 
useful  in  every  possible  way.' 

Of  the  bad  faith  but  too  common  in  such  remote  and  thinly 
peopled  districts,  the  following  is  an  instance  :  — 

^  A  preacher  took  a  piece  of  land  to  clear  for  my  friend,  and  re- 
ceived, before  he  began,  forty  dollars  on  account,  but  refused  to  per- 
form his  contract.  To  sue>him  was  idle.  My  friend,  in  the  presence 
of  the  fellow's  son,  called  him  a  right  reverend  rascal  and  thief. 
''  Call  him  so  again,"  said  the  son,  doubling  his  fist  ready  to  strike. 
My  friend  repeated  it  and  taking  up  an  axe,  said  '*  Now  strike ;  but  if 
you  do,  as  I  was  never  yet  afraid  of  a  man,  111  chop  you  into  rails."  ' 

No  medical  man  lives  nearer  than  within  twelve  miles  of  Ingle's 
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settlement,  (Sandeville,)  nor  is  there  any  school  for  children;—- 
but  an  ordinary  schoohnaster  might,  it  is  said,  earn  from  four  ta 
five  hundred  doUars  a  year.  —  Soap,  candles,  sugar,  cotton, 
leather,  and  woollen  clothes  of  a  good  quality,  are  all  made  in 
the  district ;  but  not  without  the  most  unremitting  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  females.  Filth  and  rags,  however,  are  often  pre- 
ferred. Imperious  necessity  alone  commands  extraordinary 
exertion :  but  the  industrious  speedily  thrive,  and  even  the  ini^ 
provident  secure  subsistence. 

<  Mr.  Peck,  late  of  Chatteris,  introduced  himself  to  me  this  day. 
6om  and  bred  a  labourer,  he  at  length  became  a  little  farmer,  on  the 
dearest  land  in  Chatteris,  from  which  he  brought  a  wife,  four  daughters, 
one   son,  a  man,  and  500/. ;    all  the  perfection  of  British  industry. 
Feeling  themseWes  likely  to  lose  all,  they  came  here  to  two  quarter* 
sections,  costing  145/.  to  be  paid,  in  three  years,  by  instalments ;  so 
leaving  355/.  for  stock,  seed  corn,  and  housekeeping,  until  they  shall 
tiave  cleared  twenty  acres,  and  raised  produce.     He  begged  I  would 
come  and  dine  with  him,  so  that  I  might  hear  particulars  of  his  former 
state,  present  condition,  and  prospects,  and  be  able  to  tell  his  old 
neighbours  of  his  comforts  and  satisfaction.     '<  Now,"  says  he,  '<  I  feel 
X  can  live,  and  live  well,  by  working,  and  without  frettmg  and  work- 
ing, seventeen,  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  all  the  year  round,  as  I 
used  to  do  at  Chatteris.     And  what  is  sweeter  than  all,  I  feel  I  am 
now  the  owner  of  300  acres  of  land,  all  paid  for,  and  free  from  all 
poor-rates,  parsons,  and  tax-gatherers ;  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
and  leave  each  of  my  children  100  acres  of  good  land  to  work  upon, 
instead  of  the  highway,  or  Chatteris  work-house.     No  fear  of  their 
committees  now,  nor  of  Ely  gaol,"     (P.  24-2.) 

*  By  a  conversation  with  old  Ferrel,  I  find  he  began,  thirty  years  a^, 
with  nothing  but  his  own  hands.  Striking  each  hand,  he  said,  ''  This 
is  all  I  had  to  begin  with  ;'*  and  it  seems,  that  excepting  his  children, 
he  has  little  more  now,  —  merely  a  quarter-section  just  entered,  and  a 
log  raised  on  it.  All  seem  very  improvident  and  extravagant,  the 
family  sometimes  eating  four  or  five  pounds  of  butter  a-day,  the 
produce  of  all  their  cows.  Thus,  with  the  corn-cake  and  bacon,  a 
part  of  the  year  (for  they  are  almost  always  destitute  of  fresh  meat, 
tea  and  sugar),  is  their  table  supplied.*     (P.  245.) 

Li  November,  1819,  Mr.  Faux  visited  Birkbeck's  settlement 

at  English  Prairie :  at  that  time  little  of  the  lands  purchased  had 

been  brought  into  cultivation,  but  Mr.  Birkbeck  had  sold  off 

various  portions  at  a  profit ;  and  Mr.  Flower  had  a  flock  of  five 

hundred  Merino   sheep,  and  a  large  herd  of  cattle :  —  all  the 

family  of  the  latter  said  they  had  nothing  to  regret,  and  were 

well  satisfied,  but  wished  that  more  firiends  would  follow.     They 

acknowledged  that  they  had  much  to  do  fi-om  want  of  servants. 

Their  log-nouses  were  well  laid  out,  replete  with  every  comfort, 

and  many  of  the  elegancies  of  European  life ;  books,  music,  &c 
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The  Utde  town  of  Albion  close  by,  consisting  of  one  house  only, 
and  ten  or  twelve  log-cabins,^  contains  a  good  market-house,  and 
a  poblic  libruy,  -—  the  books,  a  donation  from  the  Flower  &- 
mily,  and  their  friends  in  En^and ;  but  the  town^  according  to 
our  author,,  is  fiill  of  degenerate  English  mechanics,  too  idle  to 
work,  and  above  every  thing  but  eating,  drinking,  brawling,  and 
fighting.  The  streets  and  paths  are  almost  impassable  with  roots' 
and  stumps  ^  and  in  front  of  every  door  is  a  stinking  puddle, 
formed  by  throwing  out  wash  and  dirty  water. 

Wanborough,  the  village  rising  on  Mr.  Birkbeck's  estate, 
seems  in  a  better  condition;  and  every  log-house  h&s  a  cleared 
enclosure  of  a  few  acres  attached.  However,  the  Hunters,  or 
Illinois  Rowdies,  as  they  are  called,  appear  to  be  rather  trouble- 
some neighbours.  They  come  rudely  with  their  hats  on  into  the 
paiiour,  and  when  drunk,  threaten  violence ;  but  a  little  resolu- 
tion is  in  general  a  sufficient  protection.  The  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  rising  settlement,  is  the  unhappy  and 
apparently  irreconcilable  quarrel  between  the  two  fiunilies  of 
Flower  and  Birkbeck :  this  quarrel  originated  in  conflicting  claims 
for  the  hand  of  a  &ir  lady,  now  the  wife  of  one  of  the  parties; 
but  as  the  cause  of  dissension  existed  before  the  settlement  at 
Albion  was  commenced,  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  both  parties,  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  last  comer  did  not  fix  himself  in  some  other 
quarter.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Americans  was,  that 
both  must  faiL 

Of  the  native  western  labourers  we  have  the  most  repulsive 
account.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  small  farmers,  poor, 
dirty^  and  wretched,  because  idle  and  ignorant;  they  live  chiefly 
on  Uie  deer  they  shoot,  their  children  staying  at  home  jn  rags 
and  filtii,  because  it  is  disgraceful  to  go  to  service.  Though  ame 
workmen  when  they  choose,  they  are  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
~  lish,  by  whom  they  are  employed,  haunting  the  fire-side  at 
Is,  where  they  stand  in  pairs  with  their  backs  towards  the 
fire,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  family,  at  whom  theygaze,  expecting 
to  be  asked  to  dinner,  breakfast,  or  supper.  When  they  come 
fca  work,  they  oflen  brush  in  with  their  hat  on  at  meal  times^  ex- 
pecting to  be  fed.  If  the  female  of  the  family  is  in  bed,  they 
Stand  and  see  her  get  out  and  dress,  and  it  is  oflen  necessary  to 
show  or  threaten  them  with  a  pistol. 

The  distance  and  consequent  inefficiency  of  the  magistrature,and 
die  expense  and  inconvenience  attached  to  a  demand  for  redress, 
imder  the  regular  tribunals  of  the  country,  have  occasioned  the  in- 
stitution of  a  kind  of  self-appointed  police,  called  regidators,  who 
punish  or  destroy  offenders,  where  the  law  cannot  be  ^ifbrced ; 
and  the  inhabitants  often  exert  themselves  for  mutual  protectibn. 
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L.  stranger  was  waylaid  and  robbed  of  3000  dollars :  on  making 
b  known,  colcHiels,  majors,  cap^ns^  and  lieutenants,  all  as  one 
nan,  instantly  armed,  without  fee  or  reward,  and  scouring  the 
ountry  round  for  many  miles,  overtook  and  seized  the  robber, 
nd  recovered  all  the  money.  (P.  147.)  The  regulatarsj  however, 
s  might  be  expected,  are  sometimes  guilty  of  great  oppression; 
nd  i^e  are  told  of  one  instance  in  which  a  person  acquitted  on  a 
barge  of  theft  was  desired  to  leave  the  town,  when  having 
beyed,  and  being  in  the  act  of  quitting  the  country,  he  was 
vertaken  in  the  woods,  and  severely  whipped.  The  lonely  road 
^  the  Missouri  is  still  exposed  to  danger,  by  combinations  of 
loTirdy  robbers. 

It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  persons  disposed  to  emi- 
rate, that  almost  all  die  prairie  lands  have  been  found  unhealthy. 
these  lands  consist  of  large  tracts  of  rich  soil  near  the  sides  of 
"ivers :  they  are  naturally  clear  of  wood ;  and  there  is  strong  reason 
br  supposing  they  have  formerly  served  as  a  bed  for  lakes  or  ex- 
i^nsiye  inundations.  But  as  they  are  annually  visited  in  the  autumn 
with  dangerous  fevers,  the  advantage  of  having  the  soil  ready 
cleared,  is  outweighed  by  the  peril  of  sickness.  There  seems  to 
have  been  less  of  this  sickness  in  the  prairie  chosen  by  Mr.  Birk* 
[jeck,  than  in  other  situations  of  the  same  sort ;  but  the  native 
.Americans  generally  prefer  a  more  elevated  district. 

In  his  journey  through  Carolina  to  the  western  setdements, 
Mr.  Faux  had  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
0(»idition  of  the  n^o  slaves,  and  the  opinions  prevalent  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.     In  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  clear  the 
slaves  are  used  well  in  point  of  diet  and  housing,  and  seldom 
overworked ;  but  with  this  comparative  mitigation,  the  horrible 
and  degrading  effects  of  the  system,  both  on  the  oppressors  and 
oppressed,  are  but  too  apparent     Under  the  influence  of  fear 
(die  most  cruel  of  all  the  passions),  laws  have  been  enacted  which 
di^rive  the  black  man  of  the  most  ordinary  security  against  in- 
justice and  violence.     According  to  a  provincial  act  of  Carolina, 
mode  perpetual  in  1783,  a  master  who  tortures  or  dismembers 
his  slave  in  any  way,  is  liable  only  to  a  fine  of  about  14/. ;  for 
^killing  him  in  cold  blood,  a  fine  of  100/. ;  for  killing  him  in 
anger,  a  fine  o£  50/. ;  while  a  penalty  of  100/.  is  imposed  on  any 
person  who  shall  dare  teach  a  negro  to  write.     In  these  laws  we 
helieve  some  aU^aticm  has  very  recendy  been  made,  but  the 
effects  of  them  on  the  dispositions  of  the  planters  will  long  remain 
unchapiged.     Under  such  institutions  instances  of  outrage  cannot 
he  unfreqMent     Two  slaves  were  whipped  to  death  during  our 
author's   passage  through  the  country ;  and  he  was  so  much 
ti&ct€id  t^  smailig  the  r^nains  of  one  cf  thesis  whifipied  into  a 
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'shapeless  mass  of  putrefaction  by  a  drunken  master  and  two  assist- 
ants, who  each  relieved  the  other  for  a  whole  night,  during  which 
the  execution  lasted,  that  he  had  the  courage  to  publish  all  the 
details,  subscribed  with  his  own  name,  in  a  Charleston  newspaper, 
and  to  apply  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  state.  We  say  the 
courage ;  for,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  what  he  had  done 
was  ill  received  by  all  ranks,  and  his  life  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  actually  in  danger.  (See  pp.  75.  79,  80.)  His  interview 
with  the  attorney-general  is  not  a  little  curious. 

'  At  ten  o'clock  this  morning  I  went  in  due  form  with  the  go- 
vernor's aid-de-camp  to  Colonel  Haines,  the  young  attorney-genera], 
who,  when  I  entered,  after  a  poHte  reception,  addressed  me  as 
follows  :  —  *'  Now,  sir,  will  you  please  to  open  to  me  your  sources  of 
information  touching  this  alleged  murder  ?  But,  sir,  give  me  leave 
to  say,  that  I  think  that  you  have  acted  imprudently  in  publishing 
it  so  hastily,  inasmuch  as  it  interferes  with  the  provmce  of  a  jury." 
I  replied,  "  My  inotivcs  are  good,  and  they  must  shelter  me.  I 
fear  not  the  consequences.  Too  little  publicity,  I  think,  is  given  to 
such  cases :  what  I  have  done  is  calculated  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  such  enormities." — *<  But,  sir,  you  have  stained  the  character  of 
South  Carolina;  and  'mhat  you  have  thus  •written  tvill  be  greedily 
copied  and  extensively  read  to  our  injury,  in  the  northern  ana  eastern 
states,  and  all  over  Europe.  But,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  further,  that 
such  offences  rarely  occur  in  this  state,  which  is  always  prompt  to 
punish  the  offenders.  Will  you  or  can  you  give  personal  evidence  ?'* 
I  answered,  **  I  cannot.  I  can  do  no  more  than  I  have  done.  My 
publication  and  my  conversation  with  you,  sir,  are  sufficient.  From 
what  I  have  said  to  you  now,  the  matter  is  tangible  enough."  **  Well, 
sir,"  rejoined  he,  *<  if  that  is  all  you  will  do  and  say,  we  must  leave  it, 
and  I  will  write  immediately  to  the  district  attorney,  and  get  Kelly 
indicted."  This  conversation  or  examination  occupied  about  an 
hour,  and  was  politely  conducted.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
learned  gentleman  redeemed  his  promise  here  given."     (P.  76.) 

It  is  pretty  evident  the  learned  gentleman  dared  not  proceed 
against  the  offender,  or  even  countenance  the  exposure  of  the 
oilence.  But  his  apprehensions,  with  respect  to  the  opinion  which 
would  be  formed  on  the  case  by  the  northern  and  eastern  states, 
sufficiently  discover  the  cause  of  the  comparatively  mild  treat- 
ment experienced  in  general  by  the  slaves  of  the  United  States ; 
the  more  so  as  the  same  apprehensions  were  openly  expressed  by 
other  respectable  persons.  (See  p.  77.)  Outrages,  which  the  law 
rather  encourages  than  represses,  seem,  in  some  degree,  to  be 
checked  by  the  powerful  sanction  of  the  tribunal  of  public 
(pinion :  in  many  respects  the  condition  of  the  Carolina  slaves 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  domestic  servants  than  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  under  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
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^nfirmed  by  the  fact,  that  their  numbers  are  continually  on  the 
crease  by  births.    (See  pp.  59. 63. 68.) 

Sut  the  portions  of  the  British  dominions  in  which  slavery  is 

ill  established,  being  severed  by  the  ocean  from  those  in  which 

e  populaticHi  is  free,  the  opinions  entertained  in  Great  Britain 

.  the  subject  of  slave  treatment  are  almost  a  matter  of  indifference 

the  Jamaica  planter ;  and  the  obvious  result  is,  that  horrible 

is  the  condition  of  the  slave  in  Carolina,  in  the  West  Indies 
:  is  subjected  to  an  extremitv  of  misery  and  degradation  a 
ousandfold  more  frightful.  This  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by 
e  testimony  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  sent  out  three  years  ago 
'  'Mr*  Hibbert,  an  eminent  planter,  with  a  view  to  enquire  into, 
id  if  possible  ameliorate,  die  condition  of  the  slaves  on  the  estate 
'  that  gentleman.  From  this  fact  alone,  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
[ibbert  is  a  man  gen^ous  and  humane  in  no  ordinary  degree; 
may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  treatment  experienced  by 
aves  on  his  estate  affords  at  least  a  fair  specimen  of  their  condition 
iroughout  the  West  Indies.      Yet,  what  is  the  statement  ?  — 

During  the  sugar  harvest,  which  lasts  for  about  five  months, 
le  manu&cture  of  sugar  is  continued  without  intermission 
Ldier  day  or  night,  except  for  about  eighteen  hours  from 
lidnight  on  Saturday  to  Sunday  evening.  The  slaves  are  for 
le  most  part  divided  into  two  gangs,  which,  besides  being  fully 
ccupied  in  the  labours  of  the  plantation  during  the  day,  are 
Dgaged  the  whole  of  the  night  on  alternate  nights.  In  the 
xaction  of  this  labour  no  difference  is  made  between  men  and 
romen. 

The  men  employed  in  carrying  the  canes  from  the  field  to  the 
lill  have  no  regular  time  of  rest,  except  half  an  hour  for  break- 
ist,  and  two  hours'  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  but  it 
eldom  happens  that  they  get  a  whole  night's  rest  at  one  time, 
[Tie  whole  of  Sunday  they  are  obliged  to  employ  in  the  culti- 
ation  of  their  provision  ground, —  in  bringing  thence  the  food 
equisite  for  their  sustenance  during  the  week,  and  in  keeping 
oarket.  The  punishment  of  the  whip  is  inflicted  on  all  occasions 
it  the  discretion  of  the  driver  and  overseer.  The  law  which 
imits  the  number  of  strokes  to  thirty -nine  is  practically  disre- 
garded, and  the  wretched  victims  are  fi*ightfidly  mangled  and 
sxcoriated  by  every  execution.  When  the  lacerations  produced 
TV  one  flogging  are  suffi^ently  healed,  a  second  is  firequently  in- 
licted ;  and  while  the  sores  are  unhealed,  maggots  often  breed  in 
le  lacerated  flesh.  Their  numbers,  as  might  be  expected,  an- 
3nially  decrease ;  and  suicidfe,  by  dirt-eating  and  otherwise,  is 
B.otiui£requently  resorted  to  as  the  only  escape  firom  misery ;  or 
rouu  I 
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(as  the  perverted  intellects  of  West  Indian  writers  will  have  it) 
out  of  an  ill-disposition  to  their  masters  ! 

After  this,  and  a  thousand  corroborating  statements,  how 
childishly  absurd  is  the  tone  of  triumphant  reproach  with  which 
British  writers.  Whig  as  well  as  Tory,  assail  the  American  re- 
public for  permitting  the  existence  of  slavery,  as  if  no  such  evil 
existed  in  the  British  dominions,  or  as  if  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty or  the  prejudices  of  education  were  to  be  overcome  in  an 
mstant  by  the  breath  of  the  republican  legislator  ! 

Are  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  system  less  notorious  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  America  ?  do  we  less  "  know  the  value  of 
liberty,"  less  "  understand  its  principles,"  than  the  Americans  ? 
If  the  existence  of  slavery  in  America  is  "  an  atrocious  crime 
with  which  no  measures  i  can  be  kept"  (see  Edinb.  Rev.  No.  lxi. 
pp.  146.  148.)j  is  its  existence  in  the  British  dominions  less 
atrocious  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  slavery  was  established  and 
took  firm  root  in  America,  under  the  British  dominion ;  that 
the  Americans  themselves  had  no  means  of  efiiciently  attacking 
the  evil  till  it  had  been  strengthened  by  an  existence  of  near 
200  years ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  opposed  by 
property,  prejudice,  and  not  unreasonable  apprehensions  as  to 
the  effect  of  any  sudden  emancipation,  these  same  Americans 
have  already  done  much  more  towards  the  ultimate  eradication 
of  the  evil  than  Great  Britain  has  ever  been  able  to  ac- 
complish. So  early  as  the  year  1703,  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts [imposed  a  tax  to  prevent  further  importations.  The 
same  settlement  made  atempts  to  prevent  the  import  altoge- 
ther in  1767  and  1774.  Previous  to  the  year  1772  no  less 
than  twenty-three  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
for  applying  taxes  to  the  trade  with  a  view  to  its  restriction.  In 
1772,  Virginia  petitioned  the  throne  on  the  same  subject,  but 
obtained  no  redress.  Several  other  colonies  made  remonstrances 
at  different  times,  but  were  repressed  by  the  opposition  of  British 
governors.  In  1780,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  though  then  occu- 
pied in  the  struggle  for  independence,  passed  an  act  for  gradual 
manumission.  Since  that  time  the  whole  country  north  of  Vir- 
ginia has  nearly  effected  the  extinction  of  slavery.  In  1787  a 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  slave  keeping  in  the  large  districts 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  about  forty 
years  the  United  States  have  effected  the  emancipation  of  negroes 
over  half  the  territory  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  A  progress 
much  more  rapid  than  Great  Britain  has  been  able  to  effect  with 
regard  to  its  dependencies ;  and,  as  Mr.  Flint  has  well  observed, 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  democratic  ascendency  to 
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<x>rfect  tlie   abuses  implaated  and  fostered    by  ariBtocradoal 
sway. 

There  is  aiiother  circumstaDce  which  hnfX)ses  additional  diffi- 
culties <m  the  American  l^slatures.     Mr.  Flint  says, 

*  The  governments  of  new  territories  are  allo^ng  vast  tracts  of 
country  to  become  markets;  and  the  older  slave-keeping  states  are 
converted  into  nurseries,  from  which  multitudes  of  slaves  are  pro- 
cured. If  ^is  course  of  policy  is  persisted  in,  the  humane  exertions 
of  indiyiduals,  and  the  benevolent  associations  in  Britain  and  else- 
where^  cannot  counteract  the  growing  abuse.  Emancipation  can 
scarcely  be  contemplated,  where  its  objects  are  multiplied  with  such 
rapidity.  Amalgamation  with  the  whites,  extermination,  or  ultimate 
preponderance,  present  themselves  to  the  penetrating  mind. 

*  The  baneful  effects  of  slave-keeping  are  not  confined  to  negroesp 
but  are  widely  diflHised  amongst  white  people.  The  necessity  of  per* 
sonid  labour  being  removed  from  the  master,  he  either  indulges  in 
idleness,  or  spends  his  time  in  amusements  that  are  incompatible  with 
industrious  habits.  His  progeny,  seeing  that  every  sort  of  useful 
labour  is  performed  by  the  slaves,  whom  they  are  taught  to  regard 
as  an  inferior  class  of  beings,  naturally  conceive  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  is  a  pursuit  too  degrading  for  white  men.  Where  such 
early  impressions  are  entertained,  we  need  not  be  surprised  with  the 
multitudes  of  idlers,  hunters,  horse-racers,  gamesters,  and  dissipated 
persons,  that  are  here  very  prevalent.' 

Mr.  Faux  and  Mr.  Flint  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  so- 
journment in  the  western  settlements.  The  travels  of  Mr.  Dun- 
can were  chiefly  through  the  large  towns  on  the  eastern  coasts. 
He  appears  to  be  an  ^[ninently  pious  and  loyal  man ;  one  who 
loves  kings,  lords,  and  commons,  especially  Kings  George  the 
Third  and  Fourth,  and  whose  antipathy  to  and  dread  of  universal 
suffi'age  resembles,  and  is  about  as  reasonable,  as  that  which  a 
fine  lady  entertains  towards  a  spider.  He  is  constant  in  his 
attendance  at  public  worship,  never  travels  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  is  seriously  afflicted  at  the  sight  of  enjoyment  or  business  on 
a  day  which  he  would  devote  exclusively  to  religion. 

The  testimony  of  such  a  witness  as  to  religious  matters  cannot, 
we  think,  be  impugned ;  yet  according  to  mm,  without  a  splen- 
didly widowed  estwlislunent, — ^without  a  law  against  blasphemy, 
— ^without  a  vice  society,  or  the  aid  of  those  impiously  inconsistent 
persons  who  tell  us  that  the  Almighty,  unless  assisted  by  them, 
is  unable  to  support  a  creed  expressly  propounded  by  him  for  the 
benefit  of  man, — without  state  prosecutions  for  libel, — and  without 
burning  every  copy  of  Tom  Paine,  or  even  discountenancing  the 
sale  erf  his  works, — religious  observances  obtain  in  the  United 
States  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  degree  of  rigour,  of  which  Europe 
can  fumisfai  few  examplea.     At  the  same  time,  universal  equality 
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as  to  political  rights  has  extinguished  a  great  proportion  of  the 
ill-will  and  dissension  between  contending  sects,  and  all  the  cruel- 
ties and  oppressions  inflicted  in  Europe  by  the  members  of  pre- 
vailing creeds  over  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion.  Mr. 
Duncan  says,  with  much  effect  (vol.  ii.  p.  329.) :  — 

<  The  inquisition  undertook  to  regulate  astronomical  science,  and 
kings  and  parliament  have,  with  equal  propriety,  presumed  to  legis- 
late upon  questions  of  theology.  The  world  has  outgrown  the  former, 
and  it  will  one  day  be  ashamed  that  it  has  been  so  long  of  outgrowing 
the  latter.  The  founders  of  the  American  republic  saw  the  absurdity 
of  employing  the  attorney-general  to  refute  deism  and  infidelity,  or 
of  attempting  to  influence  opinion  on  abstract  subjects  by  penal 
enactments ;  they  saw  also  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  whole  to  sup- 
port the  religious  opinions  of  the  few,  and  have  set  an  example  which 
older  governments  will  one  day  or  another  be  compelled  to  follow. 

*  In  America  the  question  is  not.  What  is  his  creed? — but.  What 
is  his  conduct?  Jews*  have  all  the  privileges  of  Christians ;  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  meet  on  common  ground. 
No  religious  test  is  required  to  quality  for  public  office,  except  in 
some  cases  a  mere  verbal  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and  in  every  court  throughout  the  country,  it  is  optional  whether  you 
give  your  affirmation  on  oath. 

*  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  disinclination  of  the  heart  to  reli- 
gious truth  renders  a  state  establishment  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  christianizing  the  country.  Ireland  and  America  can  fur- 
nish abundant  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  such  an  hypothesis.  In  the 
one  country  we  see  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  most  costly 
description  utterly  inoperative  in  dispelling  ignorance  or  refuting 
error ;  in  the  other  no  establishment  of  any  kind,  and  yet  religion 
making  daily  and  hourly  progress,  promoting  enquiry,  diffusing  know- 
ledge, strengthening  the  weak,  and  mollifying  the  hardened.  The 
religious  aspect  of  America  is  no  doubt  checquered  with  gloomy 
spots,  and  I  believe  that  in  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  states  ig- 
norance and  irreligion  prevail  to  a  deplorable  extent ;  but  even  in  our 
own  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  globe's  surface,  how  large  a 
proportion  of  parishes  are  to  be  found,  where  there  is  all  the  appa- 
mtus  of  religion,  a  steeple,  a  benefice,  and  an  incumbent,  but  an  utter 
famine  of  the  bread  of  life !  and  in  how  many  more  do  we  find  that 
dissenterism,  that  is,  systematic  opposition  to  the  established  religion, 
has  been  the  sole  means  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ! 

*  When  we  dispassionately  examine  the  history  and  present  condition 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  admit  that  religion  has  made  as  extensive  progress  as  we  could  pos- 
sibly have  expected  from  any  establishment ;  nay,  that  it  is  probably 
in  as  active  a  state  of  advancement,  in  the  older  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  If  any  would  imagine  that  an  esta- 
blishment would  have  improved  matters,  let  him  look  to  Canada ;  and 

*  "  While  1  was  in  New  York  the  sheriff  of  the  city  was  a  Jew." 
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even  setting  aside  all  reference  to  the  French  population,  let  him  tell 
us  what  has  been  effected,  among  those  of  British  descent,  by  a  lordly 
episcopacy,  supported  by  annual  stipends  from  government,  and  a 
seventh  part  of  all  granted  lands/ 

The  inferiority  of  the  Canadians  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  activity  and  enterprise, 
lias   been  remarked  by  Mr.  Duncan,  as  well  as  by  every  other 
travelleE.     A  canal  of  nine  miles  in  length  to  elude  some  of  the 
worst  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  been  talked  of  at  Mon- 
treal for  the  last  twenty  years ;  the  people  of  New  York  in  the 
meanwhile  have  united   the  waters  of    Lake  Erie  with  those 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  Atlantic,  by  a  cut  of  near  400  miles. 
All  this,  however,  joined  to  an  almost  entire  exemption  from  tax- 
ation, cannot  overcome  Mr.  Duncan's  evident  hatred  of  repub- 
licanism.    His  arguments  against  the  system  of  suffrage  which 
prevails  in  America,  are  indeed  confined  to  the  calling  it  a  "  pesti- 
lent system,"  and  predicting  that  the  evil  of  it  will  be  felt  hereafter, 
without  attempting   to  show  us  how ;    unless  indeed  at  vol.  ii. 
p.  335.,  where  it  is  evident  he  considers  as  an  evil  a  change  in 
the  constitution  produced  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  even  though 
the  change  should  be  attended  wdth  nothing  but  advantage.    "  It 
does  seem  ominous  of  evil,"  says  he,  "  that  so  little  ceremony  is 
at  present   used  with  the  constitutions   of  the  various  states." 
Why  is  this  ominous  ?   or  rather,  of  what  is  it  ominous,  save 
good?    If  there  be  any  thing  defective  in  the  constitution  of  these 
states,    why  should  ceremony  be  used  towards  such  defects  ? 
When  the  people  at  large  have  ceased  to  use  ceremony  towards  a 
form  of  government,  what  instance  can  Mr.  Duncan  adduce  of 
their  having  made  it  worse  ?   when  sovereigns  have  ceased  to 
use  ceremony,  what  instance  of  their  having  made  it  better  ? 
"  The  people  of  Connecticut  not  contented  with  having  pros- 
pered  abundantly   under   their  old   system,  have  lately  assem- 
bled a  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  former  order  of  things  has  been  condemned 
entirely,  and  a  completely  new  constitution  manufactured;  which, 
among  other  things,   provides  for  the  same  process  being  again 
gone  through,  as  soon  as  the  profanum  mdgus  takes  it  into  its 
head  to  desire  it." 

Now  admitting  the  full  force  of  the  argument  contained  in  the 
words  "  maniLfactured^^  and  "  profanum  vulgus^^  we  cannot 
truly  see  the  harm  of  all  this.  —  If  the  alteration  were  for  the 
better,  the  learned  friend  of  antiquity,  immutability,  and  "  the 
old  original,''  would  scarcely  venture  to  object  to  it :  if  it  were 
for  the  worse,  why  has  he  not  pointed  out  to  us  in  what  respects 
it  was  so  ?   What  evil  has  accompanied  this  change  ?     Tumulty 
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dissension,  insecurity,  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  the  governed, 
dangerous  addition  to  the  power  of  the  governors,  —  not  one  of 
these,  nor  any  other  assignable  evil,  is  so  much  as  hinted  at ;  and 
since  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  have  aiForded  our  author  no 
maail  pleasure  to  be  able  to  indicate  the  slightest  inconvenience 
attending  the  change,  we  may  rest  assured  from  his  having  failed 
to  do  so,  that  no  such  inconvenience  existed ;  —  and  yet  says  he, 
**  this  is  universal  suffrage  in  its  most  pestilential  character."  But 
though  he  can  assign  no  evil  arising  out  of  the  supposed  pesti- 
lence, he  has  his  fears  and  his  anticipations  :] —  "  I  am  afraid  that 
if  the  Americans  continue  to  cherish  a  fondness  for  such  repairs, 
the  highlandman's  pistol,  with  its  new  stock,  lock,  and  barrel, 
will  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  what  is  ultimately  produced." 
And  if  the  old  stock,  lock,  and  barrel  were  worn  out  or  unfit  for 
service,  how  is  the  highlandman  injured  by  obtaining  a  serviceable 
instead  of  a  mischievous  instrument  ? 

Mr.  Flint  entertains  quite  a  diflPerent  opinion  as  to  the  eflPects 
•f  Mr.  IXmcan's  pestilence  :  — 

*  I  am  almost  of  opinion  that  the  more  extended  bonds  of  Ame- 
rican society  are  much  strengthened  by  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  elections ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  candidates 
kavuig  no  boroughs  to  be  treated  with  in  the  wholesale  way,  and  the 
constituents  being  too  numerous,  and  coming  too  of^en  in  the  way, 
to  admit  of  their  being  bought  over,  expectants  are  obliged  to 
depend  on  their  popularity,  and  do  not  find  it  their  interest  to 
repulse  any  one.  It  is  only  from  these  causes  that  I  could  attempt 
to  account  for  the  affability  of  manners  which  are  almost  universal.' 

*  To-day  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  elect  their  represent- 
atives in  congress,  members  of  the  state  assembly,  and  county 
officers.  I  have  gone  repeatedly  to  the  court-house  of  Pittsburg,  to 
see  the  popular  proceedings.  The  citizens  wrap  up  the  names  of  the 
candidates  they  recommend  iii  a  small  slip  of  paper,  which  they 
hand  through  the  open  pane  of  a  window  to  the  inspector,  an  officer 
previously  appointed  for  counting  the  tickets.  This  way  of  balloting 
places  the  poor  man  beyond  the  control  of  his  superior  or  creditor. 
I  have  seen  no  riot  or  confusion.  Populous  cities,  in  America,  are 
divided  into  wards,  where  separate  elections  are  held  at  the  same 
time;  a  salutary  precaution,  that  prevents  the  assembling  of  great 
crowds.* 

*  A  few  days  ago  I  witnessed  the  election  of  a  member  of  congress 
for  the  state  of  Indiana. — Members  for  the  state  assembly,  and 
county  officers,  and  the  votes  for  the  township  of  Jeffersonville, 
were  taken  by  ballot  in  one  day.  No  quarrels  or  disorder  occurred. 
At  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  the  poll  was  kept  open  for  three  days. 
The  votes  were  given  viva  voce.  I  saw  three  fights  in  the  course  of 
an  lH)ur.  This  method  appears  to  be  productive  of  as  much  discord 
here  as  in  England.       The  states  Ulinois,   Indiana,  Ofaio^  Penn- 
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sylvatiia,  and  M  north  of  the  latter,  vote  by  ballot;  and  the  ikouthera 
proceed  ▼erbally.* 

He  afterwards  draws  the  following  striking  contrast  between 
the  institutions  of  a  country  where  extensive  suffrage  and  votings 
by  ballot  prevail,  and  those  of  a  country  where  king,  lords, 
£ind  commons,  are  balanced  so  much  to  the  admiration  of 
Mr.  Duncan :  — 

'  There  are  no  boroughs   where  the  members   monopolize   the 
business  of  the  place,  or  who  chase  away  the  stranger  as  if  he  were 
^n  enemy,    or  who  can  exact .  town  taxes  contrary  to  the  will  of 
^heir  fellow-citizens.      Public  accounts  are  not  kept  from   public 
inspection.     There  is  no  separate  borough  representation  to  be  hired 
over,  or  owned  by  the  partizans  of  a  ministry.     The  clergy  are  here 
exalted  to  the  dignity  of  citizens,  whose  interests  are  identified  with 
those  of  the  people.     Their  condition,    relatively  to  that  of  their 
adherents,  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  situation  of  dissenting 
clergymen  in  Britain.     America  elevates  no  spiritual  lords,  on  wool- 
sacks, in  her  senate,  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  parochial  schools. 
Nor  is  there  any  political  body  which  courts  an  alliance  with  the 
clergy.      I  have  never  heard  of  any  parson  who  acts  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  who  intermixes  his  addresses  to  the  Great  Object  of 
religious  worship  with  the  eulogy  of  the  Holy  Alliance/ 

With  the  exception  of  these  strictures  on  democratic  ascend- 
ency, some  powerful  remarks  on  slavery,  and  the  very  judicious 
observations  on  religions  establishments  which  we  have  already 
extracted,  Mr.  Duncan's  work  is  chiefly  a  description  of  external 
objects  in  the  various  towns  through  which  he  passed.  These 
objects  are  concisely  and  perspicuously  presented  to  our  concep- 
tion, but  they  possess  less  of  novelty  and  interest  to  a  large  class 
of  readers  than  the  statements  made  by  Faux  and  Flint.  From 
the  three  works,  taken  together,  the  reader  may  form  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  condition  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
between  1818  and  1820.  We  wish  our  limits  had  enabled  us  to 
present  more  copious  extracts,  particularly  from  Mr.  Flint,  whom 
of  the  three  we  esteem  by  far  the  best  qualified  to  give  an  accurate 
report ;  however,  on  the  more  important  points  which  fell  under 
their  mutual  observation,  there  is  very  little  difference  of  state- 
ment. The  prevailing  vice  of  America  is  a  barbarous  and  cruel 
system  of  duelling ;  the  prevailing  foible,  an  impertinent  curiosity 
with  regard  to  the  private  affairs  of  others  :  but  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  these  writers,  must  serve  to  overthrow  many  of  the 
generally  received  prejudices  which  prevail  in  England  respect^ 
ing  the  manners  and  opinions  of  Americans.  For  instance,  so 
far  from  having  experienced  any  of  that  jealousy  and  unkindly 
treatment  to  which  it  has  been  said  Englishmen  haVe  been 
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peculiarly  obnoxious,  our  three  travellers  met  with  nothing  but 
undeviating  kindness,  confidence,  and  even  generosity.  We 
particularly  refer  to  Faux,  pp.54.  127.  258.  308.;  to  Flint, 
pp.145.  267,26^8.;  and  shall  conclude  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Duncan,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. — 

*  Much  that  has  been  written  on  the  incivilities  to  which  a  stran- 
ger is  exposed  here,  is  destitute  of  truth.  Generally  speaking,  a 
traveller  will  meet  with  respectful  treatment,  if  his  own  manners  are 
not  rude.     The  imperative  tone  which  empty-pated  coxcombs  are 

Erone  to  assume'  at  home,  would  be  resented  here  most  indignantly ; 
ut  if  you  request  instead  of  orderingt  you  will  rarely  receive  an  un- 
civil reply.  The  country  innkeeper  is  not  unfrequently  a  man  of  some 
consequence  in  the  neighbourhood,  eithier  from  his  property  or  from 
holding  some  official  situation  ;  and  if  you  enter  into  conversation  with 
him,  you  will  often  discover  that  under  a  plain  exterior  is  concealed 
a  great  deal  of  shrewdness  and  information.  Sometimes  the  land- 
lord's daughter  pours  out  tea  and  coffee  at  a  side-table ;  but  she 
always  maintains  a  dignified  deportment,  and  is  respectfully  treated 
by  her  guests.  The  females  of  every  class  whom  I  have  seen  em- 
ployed in  American  inns,  have  been  in  all  cases  perfectly  correct  in 
their  manners ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  any  rudeness  offered  to  them.  In 
waiters,  stage-drivers,  and  the  other  retainers  of  the  road,  you  will 
find  little  of  the  obsequiousness  which  is  common  at  home ;  they 
ffenerally  indeed  speak  to  you  more  on  the  footing  of  equality  than 
mferiority  :  I  have  once  or  twice  had  uncivil  answers,  but  not  more 
frequently  I  think  than  at  home.' 


Art.  VII.  A  Selection  of  Popular  National  Airs.  The  words  by 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  Fourth  Number.  Power,  Strand.  December, 
1822. 

The  Sea  Songs  of  Charles.  Dibdin,  mth  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and 
Writings.  By  William  Kitchiner,  M.  D.  G.  &  B.  Whittaker.  1823. 

The  Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  England,  By  William  Kitchiner,  M.D. 
Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.     1823. 

Observations  on  Vocal  Music,  By  William  Kitchiner,  M.  D.  Hurst, 
Robinson,  and  Co.     1823. 

T/I/'ITHOUT  labouring  like  the  writers  of  old  treatises  to  prove 
the  importance  of  the  pursuit  in  which  we  are  employ- 
ed, —  without  introducing  Sculptor,  Pictor,  and  Cantor,  engaged 
in  an  apparently  equal  contest  for  superiority,  but  slily  taking 
care  that  Sculptor  and  Pictor  shall  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on, 
just  as  it  happens  when  an  attorney-general  or  a  vice  society  are 
coping  with  a  political  or  theological  libeller,  —  we  may  fairly 
say,  that  in  this,  which  has  been  deemed  an  unmusical  nation, 
music  is  becoming  an  object  of  great  and  increasing  interest. 
That  middle  age  through  which  a  people  advances  from  bar- 
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»arisiii  to  refinement,  has  passed  away :    whole    days  are  no 
onger  wasted  in  tedious  formality,  nor  whole  nights  in  brutal 
ntoxication.   Reading  and  knowledge  have  induced  a  more  gene- 
ral attention  to  health  and  fortune;  and  as  the  leisurely  class  are 
lo  longer  employed  three  hours  at  a  time  in  adjusting  a  head- 
Iress,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  employment  of  a  more  improving 
:ast.     To  find,  for  a  mixed  company,  topics  of  rational  and  en- 
:;ert£dning  conversation  during  a  whole  evening,  seems,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  to  be  a  hopeless  task ;  at  all  events,  the  difEculty 
is  not  a  little  increased,  if  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity 
of  finding  them ;  and  the  mistress  of  a  house  must  be  compara- 
tively at  ease,   when  the  apartment  contains  a  piano-forte,  to 
^which,  as  to  a  corps  de  reserve^  she  can  fly  for  aid  when  convers- 
Htion  flags.     With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  occupied  classes 
of  society,  who  can  afibrd  an  occasional  relaxation  from  business 
or  speculative  pursuits,  —  and  few  indeed  are  capable  of  unre- 
mitting application  to  serious  matters,  —  music  affords,  to  such 
as  have  the  musical  ear,  or  sixth  sense,  a  fund  of  the  purest 
pleasure. 

Having  thus  premised,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  at  some 
length  the  present  state  of  vocal  music,  the  highest  branch  of 
the  art.  We  say,  the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  because,  by  the 
employment  of  musical  notes  and  musical  rhythm  to  add  force 
and  effect  to  the  articulate  expression  of  definite  images  and  con- 
ceptions, is  a  task  much  more  diflicult  and  much  more  likely  to 
combine  utility  with  pleasure,  than  the  merely  exciting,  by  means 
of  inarticulate  or  instrumental  sounds,  a  succession  of  indefinite 
sensations. 

However,  in  this  description  of  vocal  music,  we  have  indicated 
rather  the  rank  it  may  assume,  than  that  which  it  usually  does. 
As,  in  playing  on  instruments  there  are  two  distinct  species  of 
composition, — the  one  the  concerto  or  studio,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  ascertain  and  exhibit  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  instrument 
and  exercise  the  fingers  of  the  player,  in  order  to  the  more  efii- 
cient  performance  of  the  other  species,  viz.  symphonies,  overtures, 
sonatas,  or  single  airs ;  and  as  the  concerto,  addressed  chiefly 
to  the  judgment  of  the  hearer,  produces  scarcely  any  other 
sensations  than  those  of  approbation,  surprise,  or  admiration, 
while  the  object  and  effect  of  the  other  species  of  performances 
are  to  produce,  in  deeper  emotion,  the  various  degrees  of  cheerful 
excitement,  sentimental  depression,  and  religious  or  amatory 
fervours ; — so,  there  are  two  distinct  branches  of  the  art  of  sing- 
ing, essentially  different  in  their  object  and  effects. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  will  designate  the  one  mechanic 
calf  the  other  oratorical. 
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Mechanical  singing,  is  that  ad^'ective  branch  of  the  art  which 
consists  in  ascertaining,  exercising,  and    exhibiting  the  mer&r 
powers  of  the  human  voice.    This  process  is  carried  on  some — 
times  in  the  closet,  sometimes  before  an  audience.  In  the  closet, 
do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  are  the  articulate  sounds  usually  employed- 
for  this  purpose ;  —  before  an  audience,  fal,  lal,  la,  —nonsense 
verses, — and  certain    extraordinary    excursions   of  the    voice 
termed  cadenzas,  starting  off,  like  a  comet  with  a  tail,  from  the 
orbit  of  the  song.     With  a  view  to  giving  flexibility  and  power^ 
to  the  voice,  and  a  perfect  command  over  it,  these  exercitations 
are  highly  useful,  and  may  greatly  tend  to  promote  the  suc^ 
cess  of  — 

Oratorical  singing,  or  the  substantive  branch  of  the  art.      This 
consists  of  the  distinct  enunciation  and  appropriate  delivery  of^ 
fine  poetry,   or  at  the  lowest,  of  common  sense,  in  musical  notes 
and  musical  rhythm. 

They  who  on  the  one  hand  have  heard  Bartleman  sing 
**  Angel  of  Life;"  Braham,  "  Deeper  and  deeper  still," 
"  The  last  words  of  Marmion,"  "  Scots  wha  ha'  wi*  Wallace 
bled;"  or  Miss^Stephens,  a  simple  ballad  ; — and  on  the  other,  have 
heard  Madame  Catalani  or  Mrs.  Dickons  execute  their  elaborate 
variations  on  "  Oh  !  Dolce  concento,"  or  "  Cease  your  funning," 
—will  be  fuUy  competent  to  apprehend  our  meaning,  and  to  appre- 
ciate all  the  difference  between  mechanical  and  oratorical  singing. 

Hear  the  performance  of  the  three  former  in  the  pieces  we 
have  indicated,  and  various  emotions  will  be  excited,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  degree  as  by  the  happiest  efforts  of  the 
dramatic  actor  :  listen  to  the  two  latter,  and  the  sensations  expe- 
rienced will  be  the  same  as  those  on  hearing  Moschelles  or 
Kiesewetter  on  the  piano-forte  or  violin  :  a  modification  of  the 
pleasure  of  address,  —  a  kind  of  surprise  that  the  performer's 
fingers  and  the  instrument  should  do  so  much,  or  that  the  human 
voice  should  do  as  much  as  the  instrument. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mechanical  singer,  however  highly  gifted 
by  nature  or  acquirements  in  his  branch  of  the  art,  can,  if  he  be 
Ignorant  of  the  elements  of  oratorical  singing,  produce  little 
effect  beyond  surprise  or  admiration ;  while  the  oratorical  singer, 
although  he  may  gi'eatly  increase  his  success  by  application  to 
the  details  of  mechanical  singing,  may,  nevertheless,  if  he  be  but 
moderately  skilled  in  these  latter,  excite  every  emotion  which  is 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  music. 

Hitherto,  however,  vocal  music  of  the  adjective  or  mechanical 
sort, — differing  in  no  respect  from  that  which  is  termed  instru- 
mental, but  by  the  employment  of  the  human  voice  for  the  instru- 
ment|  instead  of  fiddle  or  flute, — has  been  cultivated  almost  to 
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doe  exdkBflDoa  of  the  snbslanthre,  or  oratorical.     In  the  ordinary 

eaEccutiom  of  ibis  Mechanical  singings  k  is  as  impossible  to  collect 

ipcwrds  from  the  mouth  of  a  perfermer  as  firom  the  string  of  a 

viplin,  and  the  sensations  produced  by  the  musical  tongue  differ 

in  nothing  from  those  which  the  musical  string  is  able  to  excite. 

It  is  imniaiterial  therefore  what  form  of  words  or  what  lan- 

gaetg^  is  employed  —  sense  or  nonsense,  English  or  Italian,  — 

tine  ear  is  scarcely  ever  able  to  distinguish  the  difference ;  and 

if  the  good  company  would  but  [confess  it,  a  succession  of  sol^ 

^/h^ingaj  orjal  lal  las,  would  entertain  them  quite  as  well  as  the 

snbliiQest  e£Phsions  of  lyric  poetry. 

This  cultiyaticm  of  the  subsidiary  and  less  efficient  branch  of 
art  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  all  the  oratory  of  music, 
^^pe  aseribe  to  two  causes. 

Isty  The  contracted  education  and  acquirements  of  the  greater 
^proportion  of  composers  and  singers,  who,  exercised  only  in 
notation  and  counterpoint,  have  seldom  sufficient  intellect  to  dis- 
tdnguisb  sense  from  nonsense ;  and 

9idliff  The  very  limited  quantity  of  good  poetry  fitted  for  the 
purpose  (^  singing. 

To  begin  with  the  singer.     We  know  of  no  treatise  in  which 
the  principles  of  musical  expression  have  been  satis&ctorily  or 
xfeeply  investigated ;  but  to  us  the  analogy  between  the  arts  of 
music  and  oratory,  seems  close  and  complete ;  if,  indeed,  the 
various  inflections  of  voice  to  which  a  fine  speaker  has  recourse 
during  the  utterance  of  an  harangue,  ought  not  of  themselves  to 
be  esteemed  musical  notes  and  inter vals.    At  all  events,  taking  a 
correct  and  impassioned  elocution  for  our  guide,  we  shall  expe- 
rience Uttle  difficulty  in  producing  a  great  and  uniform  impres- 
sion from  the  efforts  of  the  singer :  following  any  other  criterion, 
our  success  will  be  inferior  and  uncertain.     As  an  instance  of 
this,  let  us  consider  a  moment  the  nature  of  an  apoggicUura,  the 
expressiveness  of  which  consists  in  a  commencement  of  extreme 
softness,  a  gradual  increase  of  sound  till  the  voice  has  attained 
the  requisite  volume,  and  then  a  gradual  decrease,  till  sound  is 
almost  imperceptible.     "  As   different  degrees  of  emphasis   in 
elocution"   (says  an  able  teacher  of  instrumental  music*)  "  serve 
to  point  out  the  particular  stress  the  speaker  lays  upon  certain 
words  and  ideas,  and  to  render  his  meaning  more  forcible  and 
expressive,  so  this  variously  leaning  upon  a  lengthened  sound, 
may  be  conceived  to  be  a  continued  emphasis  or  natural  expres- 
sion, whereby  the  feelings  of  the  musician  are  impressed  upon 
the  hearer ;  —  every  one  knows  that  it  is  not  merely  the  word 

*  Mr.  John  Gunn,  formerly  of  Cambridge. 
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made  use  of  that  soothes,  consoles,  encourages,  animates,  en* 
gages  our  confidence  or  affection,  or  on  the  contrary,  that  makes- 
it  discouraging,  cold,  abusive,  or  insulting;  but  that  all  thes& 
opposite  and  different  shades  of  meaning  are  conveyed  to  us  by 
the  tone  and  emphasis  of  the  sound  which  is  uttered." 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  here  is  suflScient  to  account  for  ther 
feebleness   of  ordinary   singers.     Even    among    the    educated 
classes,  to  read  aloud  with  propriety  and  effect  is  no  common, 
attainment,  and  to  speak  with  moving  eloquence  is  still  more- 
rare.    Now  the  individual  who  could  experience  a  difficulty  inc 
reading  a  song  correctly,  is  not  likely  to  improve  his  recitation^ 
in  singing;  for,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  he  will  rarely  derive 
any  assistance  from  the  composer  of  the  music.     But  in  many^ 
instances  where  the  composer  is  necessarily  passive,  as  in  the: 
common  case  of  singing  a  succession  of  stanzas  to  the  same  tune 
or  melody,  the  singer  who  is  unable  to  read  with  propriety,  anA 
occasionsJly  to  make  slight  changes  in  the  notes  of  the  merody 
so  as  to  suit  the  varying  punctuation  and  emphasis  in  successive 
stanzas,  will  constantly  be  committing  the  grossest  absurdities, 
and  destroying  all  the  effect  which  the  music  might  have  added, 
to  the  poetry.     Thus,  whenever  an  air  falls  on  its  key-note  where 
the  words  of  the  accompanying  stanza  are  broken  by  a  comma 
only  and  the  sense  remains  to  be  completed,  the  same  absurdity 
has  place,  as  if  a  person  in  reading  the  same  stanza    aloud, 
should,  when  he  arrived  at  the  comma,  give  his  voice  the  in- 
flection which  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  a  full  stop,  and  so 
render  the  passage  absolute  nonsense^ 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  innumerable  :  scarcely  is  a  song  to 
be  found  in  which  they  do  not  occur ;  but  we  shall  point  out  one 
or  two,  to  make  our  meaning  more  clear. 

In  Mr.  Moore's  beautiful  song,  "  Ne'er  ask  the  hour"  (Irish 
Melodies,  No.  8.),  the  second  stanza  runs  thus, — 

'  Young  Joy  ne'er  thought  of  counting  hours, 

Till  Care,  one  summer's  morning, 
Set  up)  among  his  blooming  flowers, 

A  Dial,  by  way  of  warning  : 
But  Joy  loved  better  to  gaze  on  the  sun 

As  long  as  his  light  was  glowing, 
Than  to  watch  with  old  Care  how  the  shadow  stole  on, 

And  how  fast  that  light  was  going.' 

Now  It  is  obvious,  that  if,  in  reading  these  lines,  we  should, 
at  the  words  "  morning,"  or  "  glowing,"  give  our  voice  the  in- 
flection employed  to  denote  a  fiiU  stop,  the  passage  would  be 
rendered  nonsensical ;  and  this  will  be  equally  accomplished  if 
the  singer  employs  for  the  last  syllable  of  either  of  those  words 
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the  note  printed  in  the  melody ;  which  beinff  the  key-note  of  the 
piece,  the  musical  phrase  is  as  much  completed,  and  the  ear  as 
much  at  rest  as  the  attention  would  be  when  the  reader  comes 
to  a  fiill  stop.     The  first  passage  stands  thus :  — 


Till     Care,  one  summer's  morning* 

For  the  D  substitute  an  A,  and  the  ear  remaining  in  suspense 
and  unsatisfied,  will  perceive  that  the  sentence  is  incomplete : — 


morning.  Set     up,  &c. 

The  second  passage  is  printed  as  follows;  and,  as  far  as  sound 
goes,  the  sense  is  entirely  closed : — 


As  long  as  his      light    was     glowing. 

For  the  last  F  and  D  substitute  E  and  F,  — 


yrrm 


glowing,       Than  to,  &c. 

the  inflection  of  the  voice  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed for  the  same  passage  by  the  most  correct  reader ;  and  in 
neither  case  will  the  beauty  or  character  of  the  melody  be  in  the 
least  ajQTected. 

Take  another  instance  from  the  striking  air  of  Le  garfon 
'oolage,  in  the  second  number  of  Mr.  Moore's  National  Melodies: 

'  Like  sunset  gleams  that  linger  late 
When  all  is  darkening  fast, 
Are  hours  like  these  we  snatch  from  fate, 
The  brightest  and  the  last.' 


all    is  dark*ning      fast, 
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According  to  this,  the  printed  notation,  and  the  eaiact  passag^^ 
of  the  original  melody,  the  sense  is  absolutely  concluded  at  JD^ 
the  key-note  of  tlie  second  strain  of  the  air.     The  passage  haing^ 
in  the  minor  key,   it  is  difficult  to  alter  it  without  departing* 
from  the  air  more  than  could  be  wished:  but  if  a  sacrifice  mus^ 
be  made,  we  should  prefer  sacrificing  the  air  to  the  sense ;  ani 
taking  C  with  a  flat  seventh  for  the  harmony  of  the  first  of  thes^ 
two  bars,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second,  (instead  of  the  harmo*- 
nies  of  G,  A,  and  D,)  would  sing  the  passage  thus, — 


all       is  darkening     fast,  Are      hours»&c. 

So,  where,  in  order  to  give  meaning  to  a  sentence,  it  happens, 
to  be  necessary  that  a  particular  word  should  be  enounced  witht 
emphasis,  it  becomes  frequently  indispensable  to  substitute  for* 
the  note  in  the  melody  some  other  which  shall  convey  this  em- 
phasis.    Thus,  in  the  stanza  (Ir.  Mel.  No.  8.),  — 

*  Twas  nectar  fed,  of  old,  'tis  said, 
Their  Junes,  Joves,  Apollos  ; 
And  man  may  brew  his  nectar  too, 
The  rich  receipt's  as  follows  ;' 

the  sense  of  the  passage  cannot  be  given  unless  a  decided 
emphasis  be  laid  on  the  word  his :  but  this  emphasis  il  is  impos« 
sible  to  give  with  the  unaccented  note  assigned  to  that  word  in 
the  printed  air : — 


man  may  brew  bis         nectar    too, 

But  for  the  Bb  in  the  first  of  these  two  bars  substitute  Eb  with 
the  harmony  of  the  dominant  of  the  key,  thus,  — 


man  may  brew  his  nectar    too, 

and  the  singer  may  pronounce  the  emphasis  as  distinctly  as  the 
speaker.  —  Again,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  emphasis  to  words 
that  are  Mnemphatic,  it  ie  equally  necessary  mat  the  singer  should 
know  how  to  mate  occastonal  changes  in  the  strict  time  of 
musical  notes  or  ban.     In  the  words,  for  instance,  — 

<  Twas  but  to  bless  these  hours  of  shade 
That  beauty  and  the  moon  were  made ;' 
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if  they  be  sung  according  to  the  time  allotted  to  them  in  the 
printed  air,  the  emphasis  is  thrown  on  "  buty*  instead  of  "  bless  :^* 


^ 


'Twas     but  to  bless 

Simply  by  singing  "  'Twasy**  to  the  first  note  of  the  second  bar, 
instead  of  the  Xist  note  of  the  first,  the  musical  emphasis  is  made 
to  correspond  with  the  oratorical : — 


'j-J/JJiJ 


*Twas  but  to   bless  these  hours. 

We  have  taken  the  foregoing  examples  from  Mr.  Moore's 
works,  because  they  are  more  extensively  known  than  any  other; 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  song  of  the  ablest  composers  that  does 
not  abound  in  the  vices  we  have  pointed  out.  Among  the  thou- 
sand instances  of  the  kind  which  his  works  furnisi),  we  would 
adduce  from  a  recent  opera  of  Mr.  Bishop's,  a  striking  instance 
of  the  ill  effect  of  bringing  a  musical  phrase  to  a  close  on  the 
key-note,  while  the  sense  of  the  words  is  yet  in  suspense. 

In  the  exquisite  air  which  Mr.  B.  has  composed,  so  appro- 
priate to  the  situation  of  Clari,  when  delivering  the  following 
words, — 

[  *  Light  bounds  my  heart !  —  Thro'  sorrow's  night,  that  drearily 
Closed  o'er  my  hopes,  the  sun  of  joy  is  breaking  ; 
Freed  from  suspense,  my  jocund  spirit,  cheerily 
Is  from  its  mournful  dream  to  life  and  rapture  waking  i' 

Would  the  reader  believe  that  the  composer  has  so  managed 
the  inflection  of  the  singer's  voice  as  to  make  it  appear  he  comes 
to  a  full  stop  at  "  drearih/,**  and  to  another  at  "  cheerily  /"  Yet 
so  it  is :  — 


Thro*  sorrow's  night,  that  drearily 


xny      jocund      spirit  cheerily 

^d  by  this  the  whole  passage  is  rendered  nonsense.   How  easHy 
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might  he  have  preserved  the  sense,  without  in  the  least  detract 
ing  from  the  beauty  of  the  air,  by  writing  as  follows  : — 


//■ii^rr-rirrr 


Tliro*      sorrow's  night,     that  drearilj 


my       jocund       spirit  cheerily* 

To  return, —  Besides  the  alteration  in  the  time  of  individual 
notes,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  the  success  of  an  impassioned 
singer  that  he  should  know  how  to  depart  occasionally  from  the 
general  time  of  the  piece;  and  instead  of  inflexibly  equalising  the 
beat  for  each  bar,  like  instrumental  performers,  in  the  conduct  of 
a  symphony,  sometimes  to  accelerate,  sometimes  to  retard  his 
pace,  as  vehemence,  tenderness,  or  the  enunciation  of  a  compli- 
cated sentence,  may  require; — above  all,  he  may  indescribably 
increase  the  effect  of  his  art,  especially  in  the  delivery  of  simple 
songs  and  ballads,  by  short  pauses  *  interposed  in  accordance 
with  the  due  punctuation  of  the  verses ;  as  thus, — 

,  /^      lentando/^    a  tempo       ^«^ 


Joy   M  seldom  wMTM  a  dudn  like  this  to-night,  Uiat     oh  !  *tls  pafai       to     bnak  iti  links     eo      mob. 

To  do  all  that  we  have  here  required,  a  singer  must  have 
received  not  only  a  good  musical,  but  a  good  literary  education ; 
advantages  which  unfortunately  fall  to  the  lot  of  few  who  follow 
the  profession  for  a  subsistence :  he  must  have  an  acquired,  if 
not  a  natural  judgment  in  these  matters.    But  how  lamentably 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  met  with  the  following  extract 
in  Dr.  Kitchiner's  Observations,  and  are  happy  to  see  that  the  practice 
we  have  just  recommended  has  the  sanction  of  the  judicious  writer 
of  the  extract. 

"  Do  not  mak«  words,  which  ought  to  be  separated  according 
to  the  principles  of  just  elocution,  stick  too  close  to  each  other.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  (I  speak  with  due  deference  to  professional  inform- 
ation), that  little  breaches  in  singing  frequently  produce  a  most 
admirable  effect.  All  good  readers  make  perceptible  pauses,  where 
not  even  a  comma  is,  or  ought  to  be,  found  in  the  typography  of  a 
sentence.  TheJineU  reader,  if  he  had  a  voice  and  intonation,  would 
probably  be  thejinest  singer" —  Smj^h  on  Singing,  p.  19. 
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almost  the  whcde  class  are  deficient  in  this  quality,  bow  little 

thej  are  able  to  distinguish  sense  firom  nonsense,  to  understand 

tiie  merit  of  congruity,  and  to  suit  the  matter  to  the  occasion, 

is  but  too  apparent  in  the  selections  which,  when  left  to  them- 

s^ves,  they  commonly  make  for  the  edification  of  their  audience. 

"We  have  heard  "  Oh  !  my  love's  like  the  red  red  rose,"  sweetly 

trilled  out  in  falsetto  at  a  public  dinner  to  celebrate  a  county 

charity,  instead  of  those  convivial  or  political  strains  expressly 

suited  to ,  the  occasion :  we  have  heard  ^^  The  tough  wooden 

iralls  of  old  Elngland  for  ever,"  bellowed  out  in  the  musio-room  at 

Oxford,  before  an  amazed  audience  of  dignified  academicians. 

That  composers  in  general,  so  far  from  assisting  the  singer, 
liave  done  as  much  as  in  them  lay  to  embarrass  him,  and  in- 
crease the  difficulties  occasioned  by  his  want  of  education,  is  but 
too  evident  fi-om  the  very  examples  we  have  taken  to  illustrate 
oar  sul^ect.  If  Sir  John  Stevenson  and  Bishop,  —  men  un- 
questionably of  higher  talents  and  attainments  than  usually  fall 
to  Ae  lot  of  composers,  —  if,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Moore, 
—  himself  a  musician,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  genius,  —  such 
men,  while  they  put  us  to  the  expense  of  buying  the  same  air 
lepeEited  two  or  three  times  to  the  successive  stanzas  of  the  song^ 
are  ignorant  of  the  effect  they  might  produce  by  occasionally 
fJiJMiging  a  note  in  the  original  melody  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering t£e  song  itself  intelligible,  or,  if  not  ignorant,  contest  the 
pn^riety  of  this  practice,  —  what  are  we  to  expect  from  other 
composers  ?  What  are  we  to  expect,  when,  instead  of  selecting 
fin*  duetts,  trios,  and  harmonised  airs,  such  words  as  may, 
without  inconsistency,  be  uttered  by  many  voices  in  conjunction, 
to  wit,  dialogues,  general  expressions  of  sentiment,  or  choral 
exclamations,  —  the  best  composers  have  never  hesitated  to  make 
three  or  four  persons,  male  and  female,  utter  at  once  what  could 
only  issue  widi  propriety  from  the  mouth  of  a  single  male  or  a 
fiii^le  female.  Let  the  reader  imagine  two  unprosperous  swains 
with  one  mistress  between  them,  all  three  simultaneously  exdaim- 
^^  each  to  the  others,  — 

*  rd  mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  me, 
If  thy  smiles  had  left  me  too;* 

four  men  at  once  sighing  — 

*  When  first  /  saw  your  face  /  resolved 
To  honoar  and  renown  you ;' 

xid  he  will  at  once  recognise  an  absurdity  which  has  never  been 
discovered  by  musicians,  and  for  which  there*  is  the  less  excuse, 
M^Asmnch  as  every  sentiment  expressed  in  general  terms  is  suited 
^      the  purpose  of  simultaneous  utterance  in  any  harmonic  com- 

^OL.  J.  K 
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bination  of  voices,  and  may,  without  incongruity,  be  supposed,  like- 
the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  to  come  from  many  persons  at  once,. 

In  truth,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  composers  have  gene- 
rally contrived  to  sacrifice  the  words  to  the  music ;  assigning  the- 
principal  notes  of  the  air,  and  sometimes  whole  bars,  to  feeble- 
conjunctions  or  prepositions,  and  passing  over,  without  effect,  the- 
prominent  idea  of  the  passage ;  laying  a  stress  on  final  syllables 
which  are  scarcely  sounded  in  conversation  ;  converting  iambics- ' 
into  trochees,  and  trochees  into  iambics ;  coming  to  the  close  of* 
a  musical  phrase  while  the  sentiment  to  be  enunciated  is  yet  in- 
complete; and  in  short,  evincing  such  a  disregard  of  grammatical 
rules,  that  if  a  person  were  to  read  the  sentence  according  to  its 
musical  notation,  the  hearers  could  never  refi'ain  fi'om  laughter. 

No  composer  has  sinned  more  in  this  way  than  Mr,  Bishop  j 
and  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  he  sins  against  knowledge.  In 
answer  to  objections  made  to  his  compositions  on  this  score,  he 
openly  propounds  that  the  music  is  all  in  all ;  the  appropriate 
enunciation  of  the  poetry,  a  matter  of  no  importance ;  and  tliat 
the  sense  ought,  without  hesitation,  to  be  sacrificed,  when,  by 
doing  this,  a  smoother  sound  can  be  conveyed; — and  most  man- 
fully does  he  carry  his  doctrine  into  practice.  Take  the  follow- 
ing as  a  single  specimen  from  the  song,  "  Let  us  seek  the  yellow 
shore,"  the  music  of  which  is,  in  our  estimation,  for  the  most 
part  transcendently  fanciful  and  touching : — 


i^^jtj  rri=i=^ 


Then  hasten      to^        hasten      to         some        leafy  nook. 

In  both  instances  care  has  been  taken  to  throw  the  word  "  to** 
upon  the  strongest  accented  note  of  the  bar ;  and  in  the  first 
instance  the  note  appropriated  to  it  is  of  such  duration,  and 
forms  so  principal  a  part  of  the  musical  phrase,  that  the  meaning 
unavoidably  conveyed  is,  that  the  singer  is  addressing  a  given 
individual,  and  exhorting  him  to  join  company  :  "  Then  hasten 
too,''  i,  e.  do  you  hasten  as  well  I.  By  distributing  the  words  as 
follows,  this  blunder  might  have  been  avoided :  — 


Then,  then       hasten,       then    hasten     to  some        leafy  nook. 

But  then  Mr.  Bishop  would  lose  the  smooth  sound  of  the  oo; 
for  the  swelling  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  bar,  and  the 
four  syllables,  "  hasten  to  some^  would  (unless  the  performer 
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"vere  careful  enough  to  resort  to  a  lentando)  be  enunciated  with 
^  rapidity  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  rest  of  the  piece. 

xhe  verses  of  this  song  are  not  destitute  of  merit,  and  deserved 
l>etter  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  composer ;  but  Mr.  Bishop, 
"we  suspect,  is  not  aware  of  the  distinction  between  mechanical 
and  oratorical  singing,  and  has  never  carried  his  attention  beyond 
the  subsidiary  and  commonly  practised  branch  of  the  art.    Future 
editors  will  probably  say  of  his  compositions  as  Dr.  Bumey  has 
said  of  the  contemporaries  of  Purcell,  ^  ^^  Inattention  to  prosody, 
accent,  and  quantity,  was  common  to  all  the  composers  of  that 
time ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  words  to  be  nendy  ad" 
^justed  to  the  melodies  by  some  jtidicious  person  equally  tender  of  the 
harmony  of  these  admirable  compositions  as  of  the  prosody  of 
our  language,  taking  care  to  place  the  accent  of  each  word  upon 
the  accented  part  ofeach  bar  in  the  music."   (Hist.  Mus.  vol.  iii« 
p.  146.)     However,  in  common  with  other  musicians,  he  has  to 
"urge  in  extenuation  of  this  neglect  the  sort  of  poetry  which  he  is 
usually  condemned  to  wed  with  music ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
other  cause  of  the  cultivation  of  mechanical,  almost  to  the  exclu* 
sion  of  oratorical  singing,  viz.  the  very  limited  quantity  of  good 
poetry  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  singing.     But  before  we  pro- 
ceed, we  beg  it  may  be  understood  tnat  the  foregoing  observ- 
ations, with  regard  to  the  deficiencies  of  singers  and  composers, 
are  appUed  almost  exclusively  to  English  songs  and  English 
singing,     lliat  in  the  Italian  opera  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  highly  oratorical  singing,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  heard 
Tramezzani  or  Camporese  in  any  of  their  celebrated  perform- 
ances; nevertheless  it  is  obvious  tnat  singing  in  a  foreign  language 
cannot,  on  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  language,  pro- 
duce any  emotions  other  than  such  as  might  be  equally  produced 
by  instrumental  music.     Into  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  Italian 
opera  it  is  not  at  present  our  purpose  to  enter :  we  apprehend, 
however,  that  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  oratorical  singing 
are  furnished  chiefly  by  dramatic  situation,  and  that  the  song 
poetry  it  contains  is  at  least  as  contemptible  as  our  own.     As  to 
this  latter,  till  the  days  of  Moore,  the  quantity  in  hand,  fit  for 
^,  was  scanty  indeed.     Even  at  the  present  hour,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  songs  from  Shakspeare  and  Burns,  and  a  few 
extracts  from  Milton,  Campbell,  and  Walter  Scott,  the  Grub- 
street  trash  with  which,  in  the  shape  of  song,  an  audience  is 
^uiJly  treated,  is  such  as  it  were  infinitely  better  not  to  hear ; 
**id  when  Mr.  Sinclair  is  ordered  to  trill  out  such  delectable 
'^mby-pamby*  as 

*  X'Ove's  blind,  they  cry  ; 
Oh  !  never;  I,*  &c. 
K  2 
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iffi  should  congratulate  ourselves  if  the  words  issuic^  irom  hi» 
moyth  were  altogether  indistmguishable,  and  if,  renouncing  aUL 
^pectatiQO  of  enjoyment  from  vocal  music  properly  so  called,  w^ 
poAikl  at  least  fancy  we  heard  a  very  equable  clarionet  playing  l^ 

\my  pretty  air. 

The  defii^ienqy  in  the  quantity  of  poetry  adapted  tp  siogiiig^ 
)^r.  Moor^  has  supplied  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  hf^ppier 
fj))pce£^,  than  any  individual  who  ever  wrote.  In  has  v^ions^ 
f9Pgs»  {^matory^  convivial,  elegiac,  playful,  and  patriotic,  w^ 
PQSseiss  a  min^  oS  musical  pleasure  &uch  as  our  predecessors  bav« 
n^yer  eajoyed.  Of  these  songs,  some  are  so  strikingly  beautiful, 
th^t  Uie  tm&re  slow  and  distinct  enunciation  of  them,  even  by  o^ 
1l)dififer€»t  voice,  in  the  notes  of  the  melodies  to  which  they  have 
b^^  adapted,  will,  if  executed  with  j.udgment,  produce  more 
fllfeiCt  PU  an  educated  audience,  than  the  most  scientific  perforiBr 
Wce^  in  which  sound  alone  is  regarded,  and  throw  &r  into  the 
dhade  all  the  legerdemain  cadenzas  of  a  tricky  singer. 

The  conceits  with  which  Mr.  Moore's  writings  abound,  have 
fiiurni<$hed  n>atter  of  great  offence  to  the  critics,  especially  of  th9i 
Quak^rly  and  sober  sort,  who  would  confine  us  to  ope  style  of 
literature,  apd  clothe  all  our  ideas  in  the  simple  garb  adopted  by 
th^  Cbreeks  and  Romans.  However  the  question  may  stand  with 
pi^rd  to  other  sp^ies  of  composition,  it  seems  to  us,  that  in  a 
9IPii^  a  conceit,  as  it  is  called,  is  by  no  means  misplaced.  It  is 
difilculf  by  ordinary  means  to  concentrate  attention  in  the  short 
Ipace^  of  tiine  occupied  by  the  delivery  of  eight  or  ten  versie^;  and, 

If  existence  would  cloy 


With  hearts  ever  happy  and  heads  ever  wise, 
Bie  ours  the  light  grief  that  is  sister  to  joy, 
Ai^d  the  short  brilliant  J(dly  thdt  flashes  and  dies* 

||t  ought  £tlso  to  be  always  remembered,  that  many  of  Mr.  Moore's 

Sost  exquisite  and  polished  gems  are  entirely  exempt  from 
ese  brilliant  follies ;  the  objection  to  which  is,  that  they  son^e- 
§pnes  carry  ^ith  them  an  air  of  painful  research  where  we  are 
%CCU$t^oiued  tp  look  for  the  first  simple  expression  of  deling, 
^'be  sppgs  of  "  Those  evening  bells,"  "  Ofl  in  the  stilly  night," 
%  Pear  harp  of  my  country,"  and  many  others,  are  perfect  in- 
sl^piQQ^  of  the  n^ost  affecting  simplicity. 

The  precis^  emotions  which  the  instrumental  performance  of 
any  given  air  is  calculated  to  excite,  must  in  a  great  degree 
4€|>en4  up9!i^  the  hearer's  early  associations  of  ideas,  and  it  is. 
impossible  to  foretel  in  what  way  each  individual  may  be  affected 
by  the  performance ;  the  species  of  emotion,  however,  which  will 
be  experienced  by  a  large  pr^ortion  of  hc^arers,  may  be  guessed 
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at  with  more  probability  of  success ;  as,  whether  they  will  be  of 
the  melting  or  anlDoated  kind, — whether  depressive  cft  eat- 
hilaraUiryi. 

But  how  few  composers  or  writers  have  heretofore  succeeded 
in  m^ikifig  tfats  guiess,  is  apparent  from  the  extreme  incongruity 
between  many  of  our  old  {k)pular  tuties  and  the  words  originally 
attached  to. them.  The  "  Groves  of  Blarney"  was  formerly 
sung  to  a  ludicrous  kind  of  auctioneer-catalogue  of  the  gbods^ 
(chattels,  and  e£fect^  belonging  to  Blarneys-house  and  estate. 
Thiit  Mr.  Moore  should  have  disoovered,  through  all  the  enve^ 
lopies  olf  pr^ttdice  and  habit,  the  true  charactek*  of  the  air,  wiA 
not  a  litde  stlrprise  those  who  only  know  it  as  the  vehficle  of 
^  Hie  \e^  rose  of  summer.''  He  enjoys,  indeed,  a  faculty  of 
doing  this,  which  no  one  before  him  ever  posses^ ;  and  with 
{Singular  felicity  he  has  in  repeated  inistances  developed,  MIt 
laerely  the  species  of  emotion  the  air  was  calculated  to  excite^-*- 
m  which,  indeed,  he  has  been  uniformly  accurate,-^ but  even,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  precise  train  of  thought  and  feeling.  We 
shall  only  specify  the  wildly  fanciful  air  of  Luggelaw  :— 

*  No,  not  more  welcome  the  fairy  mimbey» 
Of  music  steal  on  the  sleeper''s  ear|> 

When  half  awaking  from  fearful  slumbers 
He  thinks  the  full  choir  of  heaven  is  near, 

Than  came  that  voice/  &c. 

which,  after  hearing  it  with  the  words,  tTe  might  almost  ihncy  w^ 
recognise  as  one  of  those  imaginary  strains  which  we  have  lost 
by  the  sudden  disruption  of  a  morning  dream. 

Gifted  with  this  extraordinary  faculty,  as  well  as  with  the 
highest  powers  of  lyric  poetry,  it  was  scarcely  pbssiSle  that 
Mr.  Moore  should  employ  them  to  gi'eater  advantage  than  in 
giving  immcMtality  to  airs,  the  merit  of  which  was  established  by 
meir  having  become  extensively  popular,  but  which  fi*om  the 
inanity  of  the  words  attached  to  them — "  Voces  inbpes  rerum^ 
m^aqtte  canai^dBy^ —  it  was  impossible  to  employ  for  the  purposes 
of  vocality. 

With  what  success  he  accomplished  his  task  in  the  eight 
numbers  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  melodies  of  irelq;id^ 
our  readers  have  long  been  able  to  judge.  NotwithstancLing  tbip 
teniptatioh,  —  which,  as  far  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  world,  has 
been  too  frequently  yielded  to, — the  temjptation  to  illustrajte 
subjects  of  confined  local  interest,  this  collection  boptains  in 
proportion  to  its  size  a  far  greater  number  of  songs  adato^d  /^ 


Seherat  hearers  and  general  singers,  than  any  other  dl  e 
imensions;  we  shoiild  indeed  have  termed  it  a  j^tection,  ai 
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selection  begun,  continued,   and  ended  in  the    most  judiciouai 
manner.     In  Thompson's  voluminous  collection  of  the  Scotcl^ 
airs,  so  many  of  the  songs  are  addressed  to  subjects  purely  locals 
so  many,  —  even  in   the  judgment  of  an  Edinburgh  reviewer^ 
(No.  77.  p.  7S.)  —  are  devoted  to  Corydons,  Amyntas,  shepherds^ 
with  crooks,  and  Arcadian  plains ;  so  sdany,  again,  of  the  melodies 
themselves  are  intractable  to  an  ordinary  voice ;  that  instead  oF 
constituting  five  volumes,  the  whole  which  are  applicable  to  com- 
mon occasions  might  be  packed  into  one ;  and  of  these,   with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  songs  by  Miss  Baillie  and  Mr.  Smyth, 
the  greater  part  are  the  production  of  Burns.     But  in  the  eight 
numbers  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  the  whole  that  we  would  exclude, 
local,  intractable,  or  uninteresting,  would  not  amount  to  more 
than    a    single    number;    while,    excepting    Bums's    ^^  Scots 
wha  ha'  wi'  \ValIace  bled,"  and  "  Where's  he  for  honest  po- 
verty that  hangs  his  head,"  there  is  nothing  of  its  class  to  equal 
the  remainder. 

The  success  of  the  songs  subsequently  written  for  the  melodies 
of  various  nations  has,  if  possible, —  even  up  to  the  last  num- 
ber, —  been  more  decisive  and  striking.  Mr.  Moore  is  inex- 
haustible in  the  art  of  giving  a  new  complexion  to  the  same  idea 
as  often  as  he  wishes  to  repeat  it  to  a  new  melody ;  and  the  only 
complaint  we  have  to  make  in  regard  to  this  latter  publication,  is 
the  large  proportion  of  poetry  of  a  desponding  and  disheartening 
cast  It  is  true  that  he  has  numbered  some  years  since  the 
commencement  of  his  career ;  —  it  is  painful  to  think  — 

**  Singula  de  nobis  anni  prcedantur  euntes^ 
Eripuere  jocos^  Venerem, — " 

We  ourselves  feel  but  too  sensibly,  that  we  are 

**  Too  old  for  youth,  too  young  at  thirty-five 
To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  threescore* 
Love  lingers  still,  altho'  'twere  late  to  wive ; 
And  as  for  other  love,  the  illusion's  o'er : 
And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination, 
Gleams  oidy  thro'  the  dawn  of  its  creation :" 

But  while  a  single  topic  of  hope  or  animation  remained,  we 
should  consider  it  as  a  serious  duty  to  abstain  from  exciting  or 
encouraging  sentiments  of  a  desponding  cast.  Life  is  so  beset 
with  real  evils,  —  with  pain  in  evei'y  shape, — that  the  man  who 
exerts  his  powers  to  aggravate  out*  misery,  is,  so  far,  an  enemy  to 
his  species.  This  is  the  offence  with  which  we  gravely  charge 
Mr.  Moore  and  the  whole  tribe  of  sonnetteers  and  sentimental*' 
ists.     Instead  of  pointing  our  hopes   to  the  future,   they  are 
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eternally  damping  our  few  enjoyments  with  unavailing  regrets 
^r  the  past,  and  conjuring  up  every  image  which  shall  constantly 
remind  us  of  the  brevity  of  life,  and  die  transient  nature  of  humcm 
enjoyment :  setting  suns,  fading  colours,  dying  leaves,  moaning 
winds,  broken  vows,  departed  friends,  lost  pleasures,  and  voices 
from  the  tomb,  — these  form  the   sentimentalist's  apparatus  of 
torture,  and  his  gratification  seems  proportioned  to  the  misery 
he  is  enabled  to  inflict     This  misery,  —  depression  of  spirits, 
discouragement,  despair, — is  the  obvious  evil  attendant  on  such 
exertions  of  poetical  power.     Who  can  point  out  any  counter- 
vailing good  ?     The  canting  hypocrisy  and  shortsighted  delicacy, 
so  prevalent  in  this  age  of  vice  societies  and  constitutional  asso^ 
ciations,  has  raised  an  outcry  against   the   amatory  excitement 
which  some  of  Mr.  Moore's  earlier  productions  may  occasion  in 
individuals  of  a  warm  temperament;  and  this  outcry  has  in  its 
result  deprived  the  poet  of  a  large  portion  of  his  hard-earned 
literary  property.     It  seems  to  us  that  these  moral  terrorists  are 
altogether  mistaken  in  the  view  they  take  of  the  matter ;  and  that 
the  woman  who  is  early  accustomed  to  speak  of  and  contemplate 
the  fire  of  passion  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  much  less  likely  to  be 
endangered  than  she  whose  chastity  is  guarded  by  seclusion  and 
^orance,  and  on  whom  the  first   attentions  of  the  first  man 
produce  an  almost  irresistible  impression.     To  attempt  to  stifle 
the  disposition  that  all  who  bear  the  human  shape  entertain  to- 
wards entering  on  a  topic  the  most  deeply  and  extensively  inte- 
I'esting  of  any,  is  as  unavailing  as    an   endeavour  to  suppress 
the    calls  of  hunger ;  and  the  way  to  counteract  the  ill  effects 
with  which  the  unguarded  gratification  of  this  appetite  may  be 
attended  is  not  to  repress  every  glowing  or  exaggerated  picture 
of  the  subject,  but  by  pointing  out  the  attendant  good  and  evil, 
ta    enable-  the  tyro  to  walk  alone  and  meet  without  risk  any 
oasual  encounter. 

Be  this  as  it  may,"  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  more  mischief 
lias  been  occasioned  by  two  such  songs  as  "  Take  hence  the 
bowl  though  beaming"  (National  Airs,  No.  4.),  and  "  Oh,  ban- 
C]uet  not  in  those  shining  bowers,  where  youth  resorts"  (Irish 
IVf  el.  No.  8.),  than  by  any  twenty  of  the  warmest  amatory  ditties 
thsit  the  most  formidable  Don  Juan  ever  chaunted  to  an  assem- 
Ijlage  of  boarding-school  girls. 

That  Mr.  Moore  is  still  able  to  entertain  us  in  a  very  different 
manner,  is  evident  &om  the  lively  and  elegant  stanzas  adapted  to 
an  animated  Roman  melody  in  the  last  number  of  the  National 
-Airs  —  "  *Tis  when  the  cup  is  sparkling  before  us ;"  and  that  his 
vigour  is  undinunisbed  when  he  chooses  to  direct  it  against  the 
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enemiies  of  social  imjitovement,  is  amply  testified  by  the  soni 
^*  Oh !  the  sight  entrancing,"  in  the  last  number  of  the  Iri 
Melodies  — 

*  Oh  !  the  sight  entrancing,  when  the  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files  array'd  with  helm  and  blade, 

And  pluines  in  the  gay  wind  dancing ! 

Yet,  'tis  not  helm  nor  feather,  —  for  ask  yon  tyrant,  whether 

His  plumed  bands  could  bring  such  handis 

And  hearts  as  ours  together  ? 

Give  ponoips  to  those  who  need  'em,  —  'tis  plain  man,  arm'd  for 
freedom, 
I   Undaunted  braves  the  gaudiest  slaves 

That  e*ef  let  despot  lead  ^em. 

The  sWord  hiay  pierce  the  beaver, — stonewalls  with  time  may  sever  ; 

'Tii  h^art  alone,  worth  steel  and  stone, 

That  ki^ejlis  hien  free  for  ever ! 

Oh !  the  sight  entrsmcing,  when  the  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files  array'd  with  helm  and  blade. 

And  in  freedom's  cause  advancing  !' 

Tliere  is  a  fervent  intensity  in  these  lines  scarcely  iiiferior  to 
Burns's  ihimitjible  "  Scots  wha  ha'  wi'  Wallace  bled*" 

If  Mr.  Moore  can  only  write  as  he  feels j  — and  there  is  so 
much  of  the  true  man  in  him  that  we  suspect  this  to  be  the 
case,  —  if  he  has  ceased  to  feel  amatory  or  convivial,  here  he 
has  a  topic  for  other  feelings,  the  deepest,  the  most  extensire^ 
the  most  durable.  The  world  is  just  now  starting  into  manhood 
and  intellect^  and .  even  in  its  amusements  searches  for  pn^ 
and  instruction ;  the  feebly  elegant  litterateurs  of  former  days, 
whose  utmost  merit  was  to  amuse  an  idle  moment,  are  sinking 
deservedly  bito  comparative  neglect,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  higher 
object  fe  now  essential  even  to  poetical  success.  No  man  is 
more  capable  than  Mr.  Moore  to  direct  the  poetical  and  musicd 
feelings  of  mankind  to  the  highest  of  all  objects,  and  no  man 
has  been  more  favoured  by  opportunity  for  this  purposej  — 
now,  when  his  judgment  is  matured,  his  imagination  as  yigorous 
as  ever,  and  the  hey-day  of  youthful  distractions  is  over,  —  now, 
through  the  whole  world,  are  the  contending  forces  arrayed 
each  against  the  other ;  tyrants,  bigots,  and  the  whole  host  who 
are  interested  in,  or  deluded  into  a  respect  for,  barbarous  insti- 
tutions and  misgovemment,  on  the  one  hand,  —  oppressed  a»d 
plundered  millions  on  the  other.  He  that  feels  for  the  millions 
must  be  no  narrow  or  national  TyrtSBus ;  —  but  let  Mr.  Moc»re 
write  twenty  such  songs  as  that  which  we  have  just  quoted,  and 
every  language  shall  take  up  his  strain:  from  the  plains  of 
Buen€»  Ayres  to  the  lakes  of  Canada,  from  the  valleys  of  the 
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^yrol  to  the  glens  of  Scotland,  one  rniiyersal  chorus  shall  swell 
upcm  bis  ear ;  while  the  animation  of  hope,  and  the  brightening 
prospects  of  fature  man  shall  cheer  the  decline  of  life,  and  crown 
"with  exhilai*ation  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  Mr.  Moore's  publications,  we  feel 
ourselves  called  on  to  say,  that  with  the  exceptions  pointed  out 
in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article,  the  execution  of  the  musical 
department  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Sir  John  Stevenson  and 
Bishop.  It  has  been  dbijected  that  the  symphonies  are  too 
chromatic,  and,  as  well  as  the  harmonies  by  Haydn  and  others 
in  Thompson's  collection,  too  far-fetched  and  elaborate  for  the 
accompaniment  of  simple  tunes.  Now,  variety  is  the  soul  of 
enjoyment ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  these  symphonies,  while  they 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  airs  to  which  they  are  attached 
sufficiently  to  exclude  any  sensation  of  incongruity,  aflbrd  a 
pleasing  contrast  by  their  highly  ornamented  and  artificial  struc- 
ture :  as  to  the  varied  harmonies  attached  to  the  principal  notes 
of  an  air,  if  the  accompaniment  be,  as  it  ought  always  to  be, 
kept  in  due  subjection  to  the  voice,  we  do  not  see  how  the  ap- 
plication of  them  can  offend  the  most  uncultivated  ears ;  while  to 
the  instructed  musician,  who  was  before,  perhaps,  sated  with 
the  air,  they  give  it  a  degree  of  novelty,  which  is  equivalent  to 
new  creation.  In  Thompson's  collection  there  are  many  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  fine  effects  of  this  process ;  and  we  would 
particularly  instance  Haydn's  masterly  arrangement  of  the  sim- 
ple tone  called  the  **  White  Cockade." 

Having  thus  indicated  the  nature  of  recent  accessions  to  the 
stock  of  vocal  music,  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  farther  supply  ? 
We  fear,  the  collection  of  Dibdin's  sea  songs'  has  added  little 
that  is  applicable  for  the  general  purposes  of  music.     That  Mr. 
Dibdin  w^s  a  man  of  genius,  that  he  occasionally  wrote  with 
elegance  and  pathos,  and  possessed  an  extraordinary  faculty  of 
^addu*essing  himself  with  effect  to  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting, 
%ve  are  far  firom  being  disposed  to  deny;  but  the  title  of  British 
*XyrtBBiis,  which  has  been  bestowed  on  him  by  one  of  our  learned 
<x)ntemporaries,  as  well  as  by  his  admiring  editor,  seems  to  -us, 
"^re  0¥ni,  a  little  exaggerated.     Of  his  sea  songs,  a  large  propor- 
tion are  written  in  the  coarsest  and  most  imgrammatical  language ; 
~^^nd  to  an  educated  audience  must  be  unendurable,    however 
"pleasing  they  may  have  been  to  the  class  of  persons  to  which 
"^hey  are  especially  addressed.     We  doubt,   however,  whether 
^ifehey  would  now  be  pleasing  to  any  but  the  most  uneducated  and 
mreflecting,   even  of  that  class ;    and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  our  abhorrence  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings  they 
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inculcate.  Overweening  national  vanity,  hatred  and  contempt 
of  fellaw-men^  for  no  better  reason  than  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  been  born  at  some  distance  from  ourselves,  —  blind  and 
bigotted  devotion  to  rulers,  whatever  the  conduct  or  character 
of  those  rulers  may  be, — these  form  for  ever  the  burthen  of  the 
song ;  and  in  these  are  contained  the  elements  of  every  species 
of  political  depravation. 

At  a  time  when  it  suited  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  of  this 
country,  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  quondam  champion  of  reform, 
to  divert  the  public  attention  from  political  regeneration,  by 
plunging  us  into  a  war  with  the  friendly  inhabitants  of  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  under  pretence  of  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
mode  in  which  they  chose  to  manage  their  own  concerns, — 
when  every  stratagem  was  resorted  to  which  could  inflame  the 
passions  and  mislead  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain, — when  interested  terrorists  had  succeeded  by  trope  and 
metaphor,  by  assertion  and  sentimentalism,  in  producing  a  degree 
of  delusion  which  led  people  to  esteem  the  most  reckless  and 
extravagant  of  statesmen  a  "  heaven-bom  minister," —  it  is  npt 
to  be  wondered  that  these  songs  should  have  been  highly  in 
vogue  among  the  ignorant  and  uneducated.  But  those  days 
are  past ;  and  now  that  we  have  paid  and  are  paying  a  thousand 
millions  sterling  for  our  folly  and  injustice,  we  begin  to  discover 
that  it  is  best  for  the  interests  and  happiness  of  all  nations  to 
cultivate  good- will  each  towards  the  other,  instead  of  stirring  up 
mutual  hatred  by  expressions  of  childish  and  ignorant  contempt, 
or  by  insolent  pretensions  to  superior  prowess.  We  begin  to 
discover  that  rulers  are  men ;  and  as  such,  instead  of  being  dei" 
fied  by  indiscriminate  praise,  must  be  narrowly  watched  and 
checked,  to  prevent  them  from  sacrificing  our  interests  to  their 
own ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether,  now-a-days,  honest 
Jack  Tar,  after  being  torn  from  his  wife,  children,  and  property, 
or  his  peaceful  mercantile  avocations,  and  forced  by  an  unrelent* 
ing  pressgang  a-board  a  man  of  war, — there  to  endure  for  life  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  the  dangers  of  battle,  and  the  fearful 
subjection  to  officers  unboundedly  absolute,  —  whether  even  he 
would  quite  so  readily  as  in  former  times  toss  off  a  bumper,  or  join 
in  a  stave  to  the  praise  of  "  Excellent  Constitution,"  or  of  his 
humane  and  considerate  rulers;  who,  themselves  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  ease,  security,  and  opulence,  can  legislate  with  such 
tender  regard  for  the  beings  who  contribute  to  their  support. 

As  to  "  The  Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  England,"  of  which 
Dr.  Kitchiner  has  now  furnished  so  accurate  and  costly  an 
edition,  upon  looking  them  over  we  could  scarcely  avoid  exclaim-* 
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ing,  as  his  Satanic  majesty  is  said  to  have  done  upon  a  similar 
occasion,  "  A  pretty  collection  !"  We  fear,  however,  that  the 
Doctor,  or  his  publishers,  may  suffer  for  their  loyal  pains;  for  we 
cannot  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  any  but  contractors  and 
placemen,  or  musicians  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  will  load  their 
shelves  with  such  a  set  of  old-fashioned  ditties.  No  persons  can 
exceed  ourselves  in  loyalty,  if  by  loyalty  be  meant  a  rational 
attachment  to  beneficial  political  institutions;  and  we  have  always 
heard  that  it  is  in  this  respect  English  loyalty  has  been  so  honour- 
ably distinguishable  firom  the  blind  and  undiscriminating  devotion 
of  die  French  people  towards  the  person  of  their  monarch,  under 
the  ancient  regime.  But  these  loyal  songs  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience,  inculcating  equally 
the  same  bigotted  obedience  to  every  reigning  sovereign,  whe- 
ther be  be  a  Tr^an  or  a  Nero.  A  little  less  coarse,  a  little  less 
UDgrammatical  than  the  songs  of  Dibdin,  they  are  precisely  on 
a  level  in  point  of  sentiment  and  principle ;  and  as  the  judg- 
ment we  have  passed  on  the  one  collection  in  this  respect,  applies 
in  all  its  parts  to  the  other,  we  shall  not  weary  our  readers  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  objections  under  a  different  form.  We 
ought,  however,  to  add,  for  the  instruction  of  purchasers,  that, 
in  imitation  of  the  publishers  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  who  have  very 
injudiciously  made  their  musical  customers  pay  for  gorgeously 
flourished  title-pages  and  two  absurd  engravings  in  each  num- 
ber, the  Loyal  Songs  are  graced  with  a  dedication,  set  forth  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  with  a  congeries  of  curves  and  circles, 
like  the  case  of  an  engine-turned  watch,  or  the  modern  stamp 
on  the  back  of  a  country  bank-note. 

Of  Dr.  Kitchiner's  Observations  on  Vocal  Music  we  are  dis- 
posed to  speak  with  approbation ;  and  at  least  to  thank  him  for 
his  exertions  to  impress  upon  singers  a  conviction  that  the  effect 
of  music  would  be  increased  by  rendering  it  subsidiary  to  poetry, 
and  that  singing  loses  all  its  peculiar  power  when  it  is  carried  on 
without  due  attention  to  the  appropriate  delivery  of  words.  With 
this  proposition  the  Doctor  has  commenced  his  work,  as  follows:  — 

*  Melody  is  the  soul  of  music,  — poetry  is  the  soul  of  melody.  — 
The  warbling  of  sounds  without  the  distinct  articulation  of  words, 
pronounced  with  proper  accent  and  emphasis,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
Called  singing ;  it  is  merely  playing  on  the  voice,  —  a  concerto  on 
the  larynx,  and  comparatively  as  uninteresting  as  a  frame  without  a 
picture.' 

The  rest  of  the  book  consists  chiefly  of  the  dicta  of  various 
professors,  —  strung  together  without  order  or  arrangement,  — 
as  authorities  in  support  of  this  proposition  ;  and  an  extract  from 
•Sheridan  x)f  sixteen  pages,  on  the  art  of  reading  with  propriety. 
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Instead  of  adducing  authorities  in  support  of  what  appears  \ib 
us  so  undeniable,  we  wish  the  Doctor  had  thrown  off  a  little  df 
this  modesty,  and,  relying  on  himself,  had  entered  on  the  subject 
scientifically. 

He  might  have  shown,  first,  that  vocal  music  is  usually  ac»- 
counted  a  higher  branch  of  the  art,  than  instrumental,  because 
singing  may  add  intensity  to  the  emotions  producible  by  the  ex- 
pression of  definite  ideas;  while  instrumental  music  cxti  ontr 
occasion  the  degree  of  emotion  producible  by  the  raising  of  vagu6 
and  indefinite  associations  of  ideas. 

Secondly,  that  the  intensity  of  the  emotions  producible  by  the 
expression  of  definite  ideas  must,  as  far  as  the  singer  is  cpni?- 
cemed,  depend  upon  the  correct  and  impassioned  ddirery  of  the 
diction  in  which  such  ideas  are  clothed ;  and  that  this  kind  of 
delivery  can  only  consist  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  elocution* 

Thirdly,  he  might  have  shown  by  numerous  examples  to  wfaiit 
extent  singers  have  been  deficient  in  this  respect    And, 

Fourthly,  how  far  the  fault  lies  with  them,  how  &r  widi 
composers. 

As  far  as  singers  and  composers  are  concerned,  we  think  it  by 
no  means  difficult  to  apportion  the  degree  of  blame  whicsi 
attaches  to  them  respectively  for  the  comparative  inefficiency  of 
vocal  music. 

Although  the  number  of  persons  who  can  read  aloud  or  spedt 
with  perfect  correctness  is  small,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of 
ordinary  acquirements,  who  would  not  be  immediately  sensible 
of  the  gross  violations  of  accent,  emphasis,  and  punctuation, 
which  a  singer  must  repeatedly  commit  if  he  follows  exactly  the 
notation  presented  to  him  by  the  composer.  Whatever  faults  a 
singer  may  fall  into  in  this  respect,  —  and  in  the  former  part  of 
this  article  we  have  shown  how  numerous  they  are, — "are  charge- 
able mainly  on  the  composer,  and  might  be  avoided  by  a  litde 
attention  to  the  commonest  rules  of  grammar.  On  the  other  band, 
all  the  distraction  occasioned  by  extravagant  and  impertinent 
flourishes,  all  the  confusion  or  absence  of  ideas  ensuing  upon  a 
confused  and  indistinct  articulation,  are  vices  peculiar  to  the 
singer,  and  might  be  avoided,  if  he  would  only  bear  in  mind 
that  he  ought  to  be  intelligible  as  well  as  audible.  Salvini  has 
well  remarked,  that  the  "  singing,  which,  to  be  understood, 
labours  under  the  inconvenience  of  the  words  being  read,  is  not 
unlike  to  those  pictures  under  which  it  is  necessary  to  write, 
*  This  is  a  dog,  and  this  is  a  horse.' " 

Dr.  Kitchiner  says,  "  To  produce  effect  on  others,  the  per- 
former must  himself  feel  the  passion  he  wishes  to  inspire  hiis 
hearers  with;  and  to  sing  effectively  with  proper  and  character- 
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-istic  expression,  must  give  to  each  syllable  and  crotchet  its  exact 
xelative  value ;  but  not  bawl  upon  Jrom^  to^  qf^  in^  and^  bid^ 
because  they  are  placed  improperly  under  the  accented  part  of 
the  bar,  or  under  a  long  note." 

Now,  although  an  educated  and  judicious  singer  may  himself 
<;orrect  these  faults  in  the  composition,  substituting  short  notes 
fer  long,  and  displacing  the  words  as  occasion  may  require,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  instances  just  pointed  out,  the  great  blame 
lies  with  the  composer,  who  has  ^  been  so  ignorant  or  inattentive 
as  to  place  an  unaccented  word  or  syllable  on  the  accented  part 
^S  a  biur,  or  vice  versd,  or  to  assign. important  notes  in  a  musical 
phrase  to  unimp<M*tant  wcM'ds  in  the  sentence  to  be  sung. 

In  the  following  observations  of  Dr.  K.  we  entirely  concur :  — 

*  The  chef'd'ceuvre  of  difficultv  is  a  plain  English  ballad,  which  is, 
^  when  unadorned  adorned  the  most,"  and,  indeed,  will  hardly 
^drait  of  any  <Mmament  beyond  an  apoggiatura.  — -  This  style  of  sone  is 
less  understood  than  any ;  and  thougn  apparently  from  its  simplicity 
it  is  very  easy,  —  yet,  to  warble  a  ballad  with  graceful  expression, 
requires  quite  as  much  real  judgment,  and  attentive  consideration  of 
every  note  and  every  syllable,  as  it  does  to  execute  the  most  intri- 
cate bravura  .*  the  former  is  an  appeal  to  the  heart  —  the  latter 
merely  plays  about  the  ear,  and  seldom  excites  any  sensation 
beyond. 

<  Who  would  not  rather  hear  Miss  Stephens  sing  an  old  ballad 
than  any  bravura? — although  her  beautiiul  voice  is  equally  calcu- 
lated to  give  every  effect  to  the  most  florid  song. 

*  The  general  admiration  pretended  to  be  given  to  Italian  music 
is  a  despicable  piece  of  a^ctation ;  yet  vanity  prevails  so  much 
qy&e  the  very  se^se  of  pleasure,  that  the  Italian  Opera  is  more  fre- 
quented by  people  of  rank  than  any  other  public  diversion, — who,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  want  of  taste,  submit  to  some  hours'  painful 
attendance  on  it  every  week,  and  talk  of  it  in  raptures  which  their 
hearts  never  felt.' 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  regret  that  the  Doctor  has  not 

<^ntered  methodically  and  extensively  into  the  subject  of  vocal 

.music,  instead  of  giving  us  these  detached  observations,  yet  even 

in  printing  tbes^  we  think  he  has  done  good  service,  and  that 

few  singers  or  composers  will  read  them  without  profit. 


Art.VIII.  Observations  on  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery y  and 
the  Practice  and  Delays  complained  of  in  that  Court.  8vo.  pp.  68. 
Murray.  1823. 

\|yHEN  Solomon  put  forth  his  aphorism,  —  There  is  nothing 

new  under  the  sun,  the  printing-press  was  not  in  existence. 

Since  the  invention  of  that  mighty  machine  novelties  are  of  ire- 
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quent  appearance ;  and  among  the  recent  prodigies  of  this  sort  is 
die  publication  before  us.^  It  is  really  a  novelty.  Its  aim  is  to 
render  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  "  the  theme  of  ge- 
neral commendation  ;"  to  disprove  the  vile  reproach  that  its  pro- 
ceedings are  either  too  dilatory  or  too  expensive ;  to  expose  to 
public  view  and  universal  admiration  the  blessings  of  a  chancery 
suit ;  and  to  show  that  all  the  imputed  discomtort  of  that  visit- 
ation consists  wholly  in  the  "  ignorant  impatience"  of  the  suitors, 
who  Qxefortunati  nimium  !  Sua  si  bona  norint!  I 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  are  very  presumptuous  m 
venturing  on  this  subject  The  author  deprecates  the  unhallowed 
approach  of  all  ignorant  intruders  in  a  solemn  quotation,  by  way 
of  motto,  from  Jeremy  Taylor^  which  is  written  in  these  words : — 
**  Pretend  not  to  more  knowledge  than  thou  hast,  but  be  content 
to  seem  ignorant  where  thou  art  so ;  lest  thou  beest  either  brought 
to  shame,  or  retirest  into  shamelessness."  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  author  is  the  absolute  monopolist  of  all  the  requisite 
intelligence  and  integrity.  The  alleged  abuses  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  appear  to  form  a  privileged  region,  "  within  whose 
magic  circle  none  dares  walk,  but  he."  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr. 
Denman,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  are  stated  by  him  to  be  **  confes- 
sedly ignorant"  on  this  subject  (p.  1.);  and  "  the  chief  speakers 
in  the  late  debates"  are  characterised  as  "  not  possessing  any 
knowledge  of  the  practice  against  which  they  spoke."  (P.  3.)  \Vith 
reference  to  "  Mr.  Denman's  intellects  and  attainments,"  he  is 
pleased,  with  equal  adherence  to  truth  and  urbanity,  to  represent 
it  as  a  matter  of  reproach,  "  to  possess  many  sentiments  in  com- 
mon with  him."  (P.  33.)  Those  who  are  not  optimists  in  their- 
opinion  of  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  afe  described 
as  "  the  ignorant  and  theoretical  politicians  of  trie  day**  (p.  7.) ; 
and  "  ignorant  declaimers."  (P.  41.)  The  recent  debates  on  this 
very  important  matter  are  insinuated  to  have  had  no  other  object 
than  *'to  slander  the  Lord  Chancellor"  (p.  5.);  and  are  stig- 
matised as  "  flimsy  and  obloquious  arguments."  (P.  41.)  And 
the  complaints  so  universally  urged  against  the  delays  and  ex- 
penses incident  to  chancery  proceedings,  are  reprobated  as  "  tales 
treasured  up  with  a  revengeful  spirit  to  gratify  men  who  have 
been  professionally*  disappointed,  or  oftentimes  professionally 
rebuked."  (P.  3.)  Now  when  such  men  as  those  above  named 
are  denounced  as  ignorant  of  the  subject,   connected  as  it  is 

*  In  p.  5.  there  is  a  note  containing  a  most  illiberal  and  unjust  al-. 
lusion  to  the  supposed  disappointment  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Den- 
man in  having  lost  their  silk  gowns  by  the  Queen's  death. 
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ith  the  profession  of  which  they  are  such  distinguished  orna* 

'snents,  it  is  a  venturous  undertaking  in  us  to  approach  it.     But 

^who  can  set  bounds  to  the  temerity  and  presumption  of  re- 

"^ewers  ?     Notwithstanding  the  author,  by  the  inhibition  of  his 

:anotto,  has  fairly  warned  us  off  the  ground,  we  shall  not  hesitate 

"to  enter  the  intellectual  presence  of  which  he  fancies  himself  the 

sole  proprietor  and  possessor,  in  despite  of  all  the  engines  of 

destruction  which  may  be  set  within  it,  and  in  defiance  of  the 

damages  he  may  claim  against  us  as  trespassers  after  notice. 

Addison's  remark,  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with 
pleasure  till  he  knows  certain  personal  particulars  respecting  the 
audior,  is  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  our  author  being,  as  we 
suppose,  of  the  same  opinion,  thus  describes  himself : — 

<  The  causes  mentioned  in  support  of  my  propositions  are  such  as 
occur  to  my  memory  at  the  moment  of  writing,  and  they  may  be 
depended  on  ;  for  I  have  been  for  seven  or  eight  years  an  occasional 
attendant  on  our  courts  of  justice,  and  as  I  did  not  hear  the  cases  I 
cite  widiout  great  interest,  the  particulars  became  deeply  engraven  on 
my  memory — a  depository  from  which  facts  that  interest  me  seldom 
escape.  Mu  memory  is,  as  to  lawsuits,  my  ledger  ;  and  I  could  witli 
facility,  ana  without  reference  to  records  or  papers,  write,  by  its 
helpt  the  history  of  more  than  a  thousand  chancery  and  common-law 
suits,  though  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  either  a  judge,  a  barrister,  a 
solicitory  a  lawyer's  clerk,  or  an  officer  of  any  of  the  courts  ;  nor  am 
I  in  any  way  professionally  or  pecuniarily  dependent  upon,  or  connected 
with  any  of  them*     (P.  20.) 

Now  as  we  think,  with  Addison,  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
particulars  "  conduces  very  much  to  the  right  undei'standing  of 
an  author ^^  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  their  truth. 
We  confess  that  we  were  struck  with  the  intensity  of  the  zeal  of 
this  **  occasional  attendant  on  our  courts  of  justice,"  who  had 
unprofessionally  and  unpecuniarily  burthened  his  memory  with 
the  dull  details  of  more  than  a  thousand  suits ;  who,  for  the  sake 
of  vindicating  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  the  imputations  made 
against  its  practice  (the  judge  of  that  court  being  "  altogether 
unknown  to  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  except  in  his  court, 
and  in  his  judicial  character,"  p.  60.),  undertook  costly  searches 
at  the  Register's  office  (p.  40.) ;  and  who  felt  so  much  anxiety 
on  this  subject,  that  he  set  on  foot  a  train  of  minute  enquiries  at 
a  village  in  Sussex,  and  in  other  places,  besides  making  searches 
at  Doctors'  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  the  allega- 
tion, that  a  suitor  had  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence 
of  Ae  delays  in  his  chancery  suit.  (P.  5^^  The  sole  reason 
assigned  for  all  this  active  and  expensive  zeal  being,  that  the 
Tnriter  was  ^^  a  man  unincumbered  by  any  profession  or  employ- 
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ment."  (p.  55.)     Our  scepticism  was  still  further  excited  by  the 
author's  declaration  of  his  universal  knowledge  of  legal  practice.— 
"  Familiar  as  I  am  (he  says,  p.  40.)  with  the  practice  of  all  the 
courts  of  Westminster,   I  was  well  assured,"  &c.      All   these 
things,  we  confess,  induced  a  suspicion  in  us,  t^at  the  gantlemaa 
had  misdescribed  himself;  and  our  enquiries  eventually  sfl^fied 
us,  that  in  all  his  professions  of  independence  and  impartialitjf 
be  has  been  "  paltering  with  us  in  a  double  sense/'     With.wlu^; 
indignation  and  contempt  will  the  reader  learp,  that,  no^wHb^- 
standing  his  assertions,  that  he  has  been  only  ^'  an  occasional 
unprofessional  attendant  on  courts  of  justice," — whose  **  only 
record  of  lawsuits   is  his  memory," — that  "  be  is  not  in  any. 
manner  professionally  or  pecuniarily  dependent  upon  or  ecm-? 
nected  with  any  court," —  that  "  he  is  unincumbered '  by  any 
profession   or  employment," — he  is   nevertheless  a  lawyer  hy 
profession !     Now  mark  how  he  has  made  up  his  work  of  decep^ 
tious  verisimilitude :  —  if  he  had  met  with  the  jinguilla  Equivo- 
cationis  *  of  the  Jesuits,  and  had  grown  pale  with  the  study  of 
it,  he  could  not  have  equivocated  more.  sinisterly»      He  "  is 
not  a  solicitor  :"  true — but  he  was.     He  "  is  not  a  barrister:" 
true  —  but  he  is  about  to  be.     The  truth  is,  he  has  quitted  the 
rank  of  the  former,  to  attain  that  of  the  latter.     He  is  at  present 
a  sort  of  legal  chrysalis:    having  left  the  creeping  state  of  a 
solicitor,  he  is  in  a  kind  of  intermediate  professional  existence, 
between  that  lowly  estate  and   the  condition  of  a  full-fledged 
barrister,  in  which  he  expects  shortly  to  take  his  flight.     Or,  to 
use  a  phrase  which,  we  understand,  is  current  among  the  sages 
of  the  law,  when  they  condescend  to  jocularity,  he  is  [a  sucking 
barrister. 

We  think  our  readers  will  now  agree  with  us,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  these  personal  particulars  does  "  conduce  very  much  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  author."  This  defence  of  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  eulogy  on  its  presidii^ 
judge,  may  probably  be  considered  a  very  discreet  pr<^>ationaiy 
exercise  by  a  professional  man  just  about  to  be  called  to  the  chan- 
cery bar.  It  was  said  by  an  ancient  prophet,  "  The  ox  knowetil 
his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib ;"  and  there  are  barristeiw 
to  be  found,  as  well  sucking  as  full  grown,  who  are  not  at  ali 
behind  either  the  ox  or  the  ass  in  this  very  vital  knowledge. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  in  this  place  into  the  consider-^ 
ation  of  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery :  that  impoFtanlK 
subject  we  reserve  for  another  oppcMtunity ;   and  therefore  we- 
shall  not  go  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  pamphlet  befoM*^ 

*  ^ee  Ignpramu^^  act  ii.  sc. 2.  apud.matot* 
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us.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  one  topic  with  which 
the  author  has  introduced  his  subject.  He  begins  with  a  most 
dolorous  lamentation,  that  it  should  have  been  *^  left  to  lawyers 
BT  profession/'  to  attack  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  apprehend  he  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  this  unpardonable  offence  was  left  to  be  com- 
mitted by  lawyers.  The  delays  and  expenses  of  suits  in  chan- 
cery have  been  proverbial  for  years ;  and  "  attacks"  upon  them 
are  to  be  found  every  where.  But  why  should  he  be  wroth  with 
the  lawyers  for  exposing  the  abuses  of  their  profession  ?  Such 
conduct  is  at  least  honest  and  disinterested.  Is  it  that  he  con- 
siders that  they  who  live  by  abuses  ought  not  to  complain  of  their 
existence  ?  Or,  does  he  think  the  craftsman  ought  not  to  im- 
peach the  craft?  This  is  indeed  a  species  of  self-destruction 
which  the  profession  was  formerly  celebrated  for  avoiding.  Hu- 
dibras  commends  their  discretion  in  this  particular :  — ^ 

**  Lawyers  are  too  wise  a  nation 
l^expose  their  trade  to  disputation ; 
Or  make  the  busy  rabble  judges 
Of  all  their  secret  piques  and  grudges , 
In  which,  whoever  gets  the  day, 
The  whole  profession's  sure  to  pay." 

But,  to  be  serious. — We  have  had  no  other  object  in  noticing 
this  time-serving  pamphlet,  than  that  of  exposing  its  profligate 
hypocrisy ;  ana  even  this  we  should  have  left  undone,  if  the 
author  bad  not  made  his  own  interested  proceedings  the  medium 
of  scattering  most  unjust  aspersions  and  imputations  against 
honourable  and  public-spirited  individuals.  For  evident  pur- 
poses of  self-interest  this  professional  aspirant,  with  the  most 
arrogant  and  exclusive  assumption  of  independence  land  impar- 
tiality, deals  forth  unlimited  imputations  of  ignorance  and  of 
malevolence  against  all  persons  who  oppose  themselves  to  the 
abuses  which  notoriously  exist  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
tfaie  existence  of  which  we  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
proving  beyond  dispute.  The  zeal,  however,  of  this  gentleman 
consumes  its  object :  his  positions  are  so  preposterous  that  they 
are  insusceptible  of  credit.  He  hesitates  not  to  deny,  that 
^  human  ingenuity  can  suggest  any  plan  by  which  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  chancery  suits  can  be  materially  diminished"  (p.  15.); 
)ie  justifies  the  everlasting  delay  of  proceedings  by  the  tritical 
observation,  that  ^^  it  is  better  never  to  decide,  than  to  decide 
rashly^  (p. 49.),  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  denominate  that  delay 
^  a  blessing  to  the  suitors  and  the  courUri/*'  (P.  26.)  In  short,  his 
optimism  is  so  superlative,  with  respect  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
ihat  we  are  under  no  apprehension  of  his  makmg  many  converts 

VOL.1.  L 
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to  .his  doctrine.  In  matters  relating  to  the  Court  of  Cham^ry  he 
is'  as  ultra  an  optiihist  as  Dr.  Pangloss  in  Voltaire's  Candide  was 
with  regard  to  mundane  a&irs  generally,  who  insisted,  that  ''they 
who  assert  that  every  thing  is  right  do  not  express  themselves 
correctly ;  they  ought  to  say  that  every  thing  is  best." 
"^"^  ■  ^^~™™^'~'^"^^^^^^^"^'^^~~^— ^— »» 

Art.  IX.  On  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  Ensland,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  English  Government,  By  M.  Cottu.  Translated 
from  the  Irench.    London.     R.  Stevens.     1822.     pp.  312. 

nPHE  distinguishing  feature  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
England,  is  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury ;  and  whatever 
this  institution  may  have  been  in  its  origin,  it  is  clear  that  the 
quality  for  which  it  is  now  held  in  esteem,  if  not  the  sole  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  supposed  to  exist,  is  that  of  operating  as  a 
check  upon  the  power  of  the  judges ;  a  check,  which  may  have 
place  in  a  twofold  way:  1st,  in  the  jiuy's  coming  to  a  decision 
different  from  that  which  the  judge  might  desire  them  to  pro- 
nounce ;  2dly,  in  the  necessity  which  their  presence  imposes  upon 
the  judge,  —  the  necessity  of  summing  up  the  case,  of  showing 
himself  acquainted  with  all  its  details,  and  of  assigning  reasons  for 
the  opinion  he  may  have  formed  on  its  merits.  If  such  a  check 
be  not  the  quality  for  which  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury  is  so 
much  esteemed  and  upholden,  it  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  im- 
mediate and  final  decision  might  at  once  be  left  unincumbered 
in  the  hands  of  the  judge. 

Now,  in  order  to  the  jury's  operating  as  a  check  upon  the 
judge,  in  case  he  should  be  disposed  to  do  wrong,  three  things 
are  essential :  — 

First,  That  the  jury  should  not  be  appointed  by  the  judge,  or 
any  person  deriving  authority .  from  him,  or  any  person  from 
whom  he  derives  his  authority. 

Secondly,  That  the  jury  should  derive  their  appointment  from 
some  application  of  the  principle  of  chance,  corrected  by  an  im- 
partial exercise  of  human  prudence. 

Thirdly,  That  the  situation  of  juror  should  be  impermanent. 

To  assign  reasons  in  support  of  the  first  of  these  three  requi- 
sites, might,  to  ordinary  understandings,  appear  superfluous,  had 
not  a  learned  judge  seemed  to  think,  that  in  order  to  obtain  per- 
sons duly  qualified,  somebody  must  nominate  *,  and  had  he  no 
adduced  reasons  why  it  should  be  deemed  satisfactory  that  thii 
nomination  should  be  made  by  the  krumn  and  general  officer  q 
court, \     The  personification  here  should  be  carefiilly  remarked 
for  the  expression  "  the  court*^  turns  aside  attention  from  the 


•  The  King  v.  Edmonds,  4  Barn.  &  Aid.  484.         f  W-  481. 
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diat  this  known  and  general  officer  is  appointed  by  the  judge  or 
judges  of  the  said  court  whose  aberrations  the  jury  is  designed 
to  counteract.  But  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it 
isy  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  person  appointed  by  the  judge  will 
entertain  the  same  views  and  feelings,  and  be  a£Pected  by  the 
same  interests  and  biasses  as  the  judge  himself;  and  that  he  will^ 
therefore,  perhaps  unconsciously,  aim  at  producing  such  results 
as  he  may  deem  agreeable  to  his  patron :  the  previous  connection 
between  the  parties,  the  selection  made  by  the  judge,  gratitude 
for  the  benefit  conferred,  — all  tend  to  justify  such  a  presumption ; 
and  the  judge  being  similarly  circumstanced  with  respect  to  the 
powers  by  whom  he  was  appointed  (to  say  nothing  of  the  effect 
producible  on  his  mind  by  tfie  prospect  of  promotion  for  himself, 
or  branches  of  his  family)^  a  nomination  of  jurymen  by  the  ap- 
pointee or  appointer  of  the  judge  is  in  effect  no  other  than  a  nomi- 
nation of  them  by  himsel£  Scepticism,  perhaps,  may  be  excused 
for  doubting  whether  the  man  in  power  will,  very  impartially, 
select  such  persons  as  are  likely  to  offer  a  check  to  his  own  au- 
diority. 

As  to  the  second  requisite  for  rendering  a  jury  what  it  ought 
to  be ;  although  the  same  learned  person  appeared  to  think  tnat 
somebody  must  nominate,  it  seems  obvious,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  an  impartial  nomination,  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed by  nobody ;  i.  e.  by  chance :  whoever  somebody  may  be,  by 
whomsoever  selected,  he  may  be  practised  on  by  either  of  the 
parties  concerned.  No  such  practice  can  exist  where  the  jurymen 
are  appointed  under  a  system  of  chance ;  and  the  possible  intro- 
duction under  such  a  system  of  improper  or  incompetent  persons, 
may  easily  be  corrected  by  superadding  an  impartial  exercise  of 
prudence  by  the  parties  concerned.  Thus,  suppose  a  book 
containing  a  complete  list  of  all  the  persons  qualified  to  serve  as 
jurors  for  a  given  county ;  —  a  book,  for  instance,  of  50  pages, 
with  10  names  in  each  page.  Suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
given  trial,  48  names  taken  by  chance  out  of  this  book  (as,  by 
the  parties  alternately  inserting  a  pen  at  random  into  the  leaves, 
and  taking  the  name  nearest  to  the  pen) ;  out  of  these  48  names, 
let  each  party  have,  as  at  present,  the  privilege  of  striking  ofi^  12. 
Suppose,  that  out  of  the  list  of  qualified  persons,  there  should 
be  introduced  by  chance  among  the  48,  three  or  four  persons 
whom  either  party  might  deem  incompetent  or  improper ;  —  this 
is  an  evil  which  that  party  might  immediately  correct,  under  the 
privilege  afforded  to  both,  of  excluding  12  from  the  48.  The 
exercise  of  this  privilege  being  mutual,  is,  in  the  highest  degree 
impartial;  and  it  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  out  of  the  4S, 
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there  are  likely  upon  any  occasion  to  be  more  than  24  really  ob- 
jectionable persons. 

Then,  as  to  the  third  requisite ;  if  the  situation  of  juror  be,  as 
at  present,  attended  with  pecuniary  remuneration,  and  be  ren- 
dered permanent,  the  juror  has  a  direct  interest  to  insure  his 
obsequiousness  towards  any  person  who  may  have  i(^  at  once 
in  his  power  to  place  or  to  omit  to  place  him  in  such  situation. 

From  repeated  attendance  too,  a  sort  of  connection  in  the  way 
of  sympathy,  which  has  been  called  2l  Jriendship  of  inequality^  is 
likely  to  spring  up  between  the  judge  and  the  juror,  enabling 
the  judge  to  acquire  that  sort  of  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
juror  which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  check. 

Without  going  at  large  into  the  excellences  or  defects  of  the 
institution  of  trial  by  jury,  but  assuming  that  so  long  as  judges 
are  appointed  and  promoted  by  the  government,  such  an  insti- 
tution is  necessary  as  a  check  to  the  natural  bias  of  their  interests 
and  inclination,  and  that  the  requisites  just  enumerated  are  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  such  a  check,  let  us  now  see  what  is 
the  existing  practice  in  the  appointment  and  remuneration  of 
juries. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  provided  by  statute,  all  persons  who 
have  freehold  or  copyhold  property  to  the  amount  of  lOZ.  a-year, 
or  leaseholds  determinable  on  lives  to  the  amount  of  20/.  a-year, 
are  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors  in  England.* 

In  London,  householders  who  have  property  to  tjie  amount 
of  lOOZ.  are  qualified ;  and  in  other  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns, 
which  have  separate  jurisdictions,  householders  who  have  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  40Z.f 

Lists  of  the  persons  qualified  are  obtained  as  follows.  The 
Midsummer  courts  of  quarter  sessions  issue  warrants  to  the  h^h 
constables  of  each  hundred,  ward,  &c.  requiring  such  constables 
to  issue  precepts  to  the  several  tithingmen,  petty  constables,  &c. 
within  their  respective  constablewicks,  to  prepare  a  list  of  per- 
sons within  their  respective  precincts  qualified  to  serve  as 
jurors.  % 

The  tithingmen  having  prepared  such  lists,  with  the  place 
of  abode  and  addition  of  every  person  named  therein,  and  having-^ 
fixed  them  on  the  door  of  the  church  during  two  Sundays,  verify — " 
them  on  oath  at  a  petty  sessions  the  week  after  Michaelmas ;  th 
lists  are  then  delivered  to  the  high  constables,  who  return  them 
the  October  quarter  sessions ;  the  clerks  of  the  peace  there  ente 

— '  ■  ■       '  ■     ■  ■'  ■!  .  .  . 

»  13Ed.l.c.38.    4&5W.&M.  c.25.  8.15.    3 G. 2.  c. 25.  8.18, 
•  3G.2.C.  25-8.19.    23H.8.  c.  J3.    3  G.  2.  c.  25.  s.  20. 
::  3&4Ann.  c.  18.  8.5.    3G.2.C.25. 
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these  lists  on  record,   and  deliver  duplicates  of  them  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county.* 

Qualified  persons  omitted,  and  unqualified  persons  inserted  in 
the  lists,  may  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions ;  and  unqualified 
persons  may  be  challenged  for  want  of  qualification,  f 

Out  of  these  lists  the  sheriff  returns  not  less  than  48,  nor  more 
than  72  names,  for  the  service  of  each  assize :  no  person  is  to  be 
returned  who,  in  Middlesex,  has  served  within  two  terms  or 
vacations  next  preceding,  —  in  other  counties,  within  two  years ; 
except  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  interval  between  two  returns  olF 
the  same  person  must  be  four  years ;  —  in  Rutland  only  one : 
the  sheri£P  is  bound  to  keep  a  register  of  such  jurors  as  have 
served,  and,  upon  application,  to  give  certificates  of  service.  J 

The  names  returned  by  the  sheriff  to  the  assizes  are  directed 
to  be  written  upon  distinct  pieces  of  parchment  or  paper,  of 
equal  size,  and  delivered  to  the  judge's  marshal ;  the  marshal 
is  directed  to  roll  them  up,  each  in  the  same  manner,  in  a  box 
provided  for  the  purpose ;  and  when  any  cause  comes  on  to  be 
tried,  some  indifferent  person  is  to  draw  out  1 2  of  the  parch- 
ments or  papers,  and  if  any  juror  whose  name  is  drawn  does 
not  appear  or  is  challenged,  the  drawing  is  to  be  continued  mitil 
12  are  obtained.  § 

Jurors  thus  appointed  are  called  common  jurors;  and  the  re- 
muneration for  their  services  is,  in  London,  a  shilling  for  each 
cause  they  try ;  in  the  country,  eight-pence. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  the  check  proposed  in  the  in- 
stitution of  jury-trial  may  be  done  away :  first,,  by  a  selection  of 
persons  for  jurors  whose  opinions  and  interests  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  judge ;  seconiffly,  by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  juror, 
whatever  his  own  opinions  may  be,  to  act  upon  the  declared  or 
supposed  opinion  of  the  judge.  Now  it  is  scarcely  possible  tliat 
eidier  of  these  modes  shoula  be  applied  where  a  jury  is  consti- 
tuted in  the  way  we  have  just  described.  With  respect  to  the 
first  mode,  the  office  of  sheriflF  continuing  only  for  a  year,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  sheriff  for  the  time  being  would 
feel  disposed  to  pack  the  gross  list  of  48  which  he  returns  to  the 
assizes;  but  should  a  sheriff  be  occasionally  so  disposed,  the 
necessity  he  is  under  of  returning  jurors  by  rotation,  and  not 
oftener  than  once  in  two  years,  must  render  it  a  matter  of  un- 


*  7  &  8  W.3.  c.  32.  8. 4.    3  G. 2.  c.  25.  s.  2. 
t  3  &  4  W.  &  M.  c.  25.  s.  15. 

i  3G.2.  c.25.  s.  8.      lb.  s.  4.       4G.2.C.7.       7  G.  2.  c.  7.  s.  2. 
3  G.  2.  c.  25.  s.  5. 
§  3G.2.  c.25.  8.11. i^  12. 
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certainty  whether  he  could  find  for  his  gross  list  48  men,  or  a 
majority  of  that  number,  suited  to  his  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  second  mode,  the  emolument  attached  to 
service  being  so  small,  and  the  service  being  so  transient,  it  is 
impossible  a  man  should  have  such  an  interest  in  the  situation 
of  juror  as  should  induce  him,  from  the  fear  of  losing  it,  to  give 
an  unconscientious  verdict. 

Juries  thus  constituted,  being  therefore  but  an  intractable 
machine,  it  was  contrived  to  attach  to  the  office  of  juror  an  emo- 
lument so  considerable  and  so  permanent  as  to  insure  the 
juror's  devotion  to  any  party  whose  displeasure  might  deprive 
him  of  a  competent  livelihood. 

The  machine  thus  rendered  tractable  and  called  a  special  jury, 
appears  to  be  of  recent  origin.  So  late  as  in  the  year  1623,  no 
mention  is  made  of  special  juries  in  the  books  of  practice.  But 
in  the  23d  of  Charles  II.  the  court  of  king's  bench  ruled,  (that 
is,  usurpingly  legislated)  ^'  That  upon  afiidavit  that  the  cause  to 
be  tried  at  the  bar  is  of  very  great  consequence,  the  court  will,  if 
they  see  cause,  make  a  rule  for  the  officer  of  the  court  to  name  48 
Jreeholdersy 

At  that  time,  then,  special  juries  could  only  be  had  in  trials 
,at  bar,  and  on  consent  of  both  parties.  The  rule  8  W.  3., 
whereby  it  was  ordered,  that  "  upon  reference  by  the  court  to 
their  officer  to  return  any  jury,  or  to  name  48  sufficient  persons 
to  try  any  issue  at  bar,  if  the  attorney  on  one  side  shall  make 
default  to  attend  at  the  time  appointed,  the  officer  shall  name  the 
jury,"  must  apply  to  cases  where  the  attorney  made  default 
after  consent;  for  in  Easter  term  10  Geo.  1.  it  was  found  upon 
search  that  no  special  jury  had  been  granted  for  30  years  then 
last  past,  without  consent.  (Wilks  v.  Eames,  Andr.  52.) 

The  usurpation  which  at  this  time  was  confined  to  trials  at  bar, 
must  have  been  extended  to  other  cases  in  the  reigns  of  Queep 
Anne  and  George  I.,  and  the  emolument  attached  to  the  situ- 
ation of  special  juror  must  have  become  considerable  and  perma- 
nent ;  for  in  the  third  year  of  George  II.  the  statute  was  passed 
which  prohibits  jurymen  from  serving  oftener  than  once  in  two 
years  *,  stating,  as  the  cause  of  its  enactment,  "  the  evil  practice 
used  in  the  corrupting  jurors  ,•"  and  in  the  24th  year  of  George  11. 
the  statute,  which  (aAer  reciting  that  ^^  complamts  are  frequently 
made  of  the  great  and  extravagant  fees  paid  to  jurymen")  limits 
the  fee  of  a  special  juryman  to  a  guinea  a  cause. 

Here  then,  notwithstanding  two  statutory  recognitions  of  the 

*  By  4  G.  2.  c.  7.  the  rotation  in  Middlesex  is  ordered  to  be  not^ 
more  nequent  than  once  within  two  terms  or  vacations. 
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taischief  of  attaching  permanent  profit  to  the  situation  of  juror, 
the  legislature  connrms  the  usurpation  of  the  couit  of  king's 
bench :  —  Why  ?  unless  it  foresaw  that  the  enactment  with  re- 
spect to  the  rotation  of  jurors  would  be  eluded  *,  and  that  jurors 
permanently  paid  would  be  of  all  instruments  the  most  efficient 
for  &Youring  the  purposes  of  despotism. 

At  all  events,  such  has  actually  been  the  case. 
So  recently  as  the  year  1807,  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  then  one  of 
die  sheriffs  of  Liondon,  addressed  a  letter  f  to  Sir  A.  McDonald, 
the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  in  which  he  com- 
plained that  special  juries  were  become  virtually  permanent  in 
consequence  of  the  same  persons  being  repeatedly  nominated  by 
the  officer  of  the  court ;  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  acknow- 
ledged principle  of  the  constitution  of  juries,  contrary  to  the 
express   provision   of  the  act  of  parliament  4  G.  2.  c.  7.  s.  2. ; 
and  that  a  partial  selection  of  jurors  was  the  habitual  result  of 
bterference  on  the  part  of  the  solicitor  for  the  crown.     The  lord 
chief  baron,  in  an  answer  which  he  addressed  to  Sir  Richard, 
does  not  deny  any  of  the  allegations ;  —  he  admits  that  special 
juries  have  become  permanent ;  he  admits  that  this  is  contrary 
to  the  act  of  parliament :  but,  the  state  of  things  complained  of 
be  justifies  on  the  ground  that  inconvenience  would  arise  from 
summoning  jurors  who  lived  at  a  distance ;  that  the  instructing 
jury  after  jury*  would  expose  parties  to  the  hazard  of  points 
bemg  ill  understood ;  and  that  in  24  years'  experience,  he,  the 
chief  baron,  had  never  seen  any  inconvenience  arise  firom  the 
Dianner  of  striking  special  juries,  and  had  known  few  verdicts 
from  which  he  should  have  dissented. 

In  1817,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  common  council  of  the 

city  of  London  to  enquire  into  this  matter,  reported,  "  That 

special  juries  were  nominated  from  a  book  containing  a  list  of 

names   inserted  at  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  secondary, 

iRrho  had  placed  such  names  on  the  book  as  he  pleased,  and 

struck  off  such  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  professed  to  be  regulated 

in  this  practice  by  the  recommendation  of  other  special  jurymen, 

cS  some  attorneys,  and  of  the  sheriff,  which  he  considered  himself 

at  liberty  to  adopt  or  reject  as  he  thought  proper;  that  although 

in  the  city  of  London  there  are  an  immense  number  of  persons 

who  are  eligible  to  serve  on  special  juries,  the  book  contained 

only  485  names  from  which  all  the  juries  are  selected ;  that  out 

*  In  1793  the  court  of  king's  bench  held  that  the  act  does  not 
apply  to  special  juries,  where  the  crown   is  a  party.    R.  v.  Perry, 
5  T.  R.  458.     And  also  in  1731,  Hil.  5  G.  2.  Rex  v.  Franklin,  ib. 
'   f  See  Phillips  on  the  Office  of  Sheriff. 
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oF  these  485  names  of  persons,  there  are  no  less  than  226  who 
are  not  householders  within  the  city  of  London,  and  are,  of 
course,  ineligible  to  serve ;  that  out  of  the  259  householders  in 
the  list,  the  number  of  those  who  are  merchants,  in  the  modem 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  88 ;  those  usually  styled  tradesmen, 
and  not  merchants,  171 ;  that  the  alleged  practice  of  a  special 
jury  being  composed  exclusively  of  merchants  (/.  e.  in  London), 
IS  as  unfounded  in  fact  as  it  is  utterly  unsupported  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  law ;  that  during  the  sittings  after  the  three  terms  im- 
mediately preceding  the  report,  there  were  jurors  sununoned  for 
the  trial  of  1 14  causes ;  and  that  out  of  the  book  which  contained 
the  485  names  274  only  were  summoned,  out  of  whom  one  was 
summoned  SS  tim^s,  one  53,  one  50,  one  46,  one  45,  one  43, 
two  42,  two  38  times,  &c.;  that  the  book  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  the  court  for  weeks  together,  they  may  have  been 
enabled  to  make  a  selection  destructive  of  the  purity  of  trial  by 
jury;  and  that  application  has  been  made  to  the  secondary  by  the 
solicitor  to  the  treasury  to  know  the  political  sentiments  of  a  jury 
appointed  to  try  a  cause  between  the  crown  and  aur  individual 
for  a  libel." 

With  respect  to  the  city  of  London,  this  report  occasioned 
some  reform  as  to  the  number  of  names  and  the  quality  of  the 
persons  from  among  whom  the  special  jury  is  nominated  (a  reform 
of  little  avail  while  the  nomination  remains  in  the  hands  in  which 
it  is  at  present  vested) ;  but  in  Westminster,  and  other  places, 
the  matter  remains  as  it  was.  In  the  case  of  The  King  v.  Wardle, 
for  an  alleged  libel  in  the  Manchester  Observer,  it  was  affirmed, 
and  not  denied,  that  the  special  jury  list  for  the  extensive  county 
of  Lancaster  (the  population  of  which  amounts  to  1,074,000), 
contained  fewer  than  100  nameis;  and  in  the  case  against 
Major  Cartwright  and  others,  that  in  the  county  of  Warwick 
(the  population  of  which  is  280,000)  the  special  jury  list  had  no 
more  than  $4  names  in  it,  besides  those  of  the  grand  juiy  who 
found  the  bills.  From  these  54  were  to  be  taken  48  for  th^s  and 
all  the  special  jury  causes  to  be  tried  in  the  county.  Y^t  the 
master  of  the  crown  office  called  this  a  good  and  proper  list;  and 
on  motion  in  court  for  a  rule  to  check  this  practice,  the  rule  was 
reftised,  and  the  court  declared  that  the  list  was  a  good  and 
proper  list. 

Here  then  is  ample  proof,  and  an  admission  by  one  of  the 
judges,  that  the  situation  of  special  juror  has  become  virtually 
permanent ;  and  being  so,  it  cannot  be  other  than  a  situation  of 
considerable  emolument,  while  the  fee  for  attendance  is  a  guinea 
in  each  cause ; — a  degree  of  emolument  of  vital  importance  to  9 
great  proportion  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  serve ;  for  how% 
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ever  it  may  be  pretended,  as  it  was  by  Lord  EUenborougb 
(Rex  v.  Wooler,  1  B.  &  A.  193.  ^SS.),  that  the  ol^ect  of  the  rule 
for  a  special  jury  is  to  attam  persons  who,  ^^  from  their  better 
education  and  superior  intelligence,  are  calculated  to  decide  upon 

auestions  of  difficulty,"  and  as  it  is  pretended  by  the  officer  of 
le  court,  that  merchants  only  are  selected  in  London,  and 
*^  esquired'  in  the  country, — the  contrary  appears  to  be  the  case, 
according  to  the  report  just  quoted;  ana  it  is  notorious,  that  the 
service  is  habitually  performed  by  a  set  of  needy  persons  not 
having  so  much  as  the  requisite  statutory  qualification,  but,  from 
their  constant  attendance,  stigmatised  by  the  name  of  gutneo'-men. 
The  reporter  from  the  committee  told  the  common  council,  that 
^  of  the  fiivoured  few  to  whom  the  master  of  the  crown  office  had 
thought  proper  to  grant  patents  of  rank  and  intellect,  the  most 
part  nad  no  property  whatever  in  London ;  that  many  of  those 
who  were  summoned  were  known  to  have  been  unfortunate  in 
trade:  it  was  notorious,  that  many  persons  derived  a  certain 
profit  from  serving  upon  special  juries ;  and  if  any  of  them  were 
to  decide  against  ue  crovim,  it  was  easy  to  judge  what  would  be 
the  consequence." 

A  person  who  has  repeatedly  served  on  common  juries  in 
Westminster  makes  the  following  statement  as  a  sample,  and  a 
sample  only* :  — 

<^  I  knew  a  special  juryman  who  was  a  common  soldier^  who, 
during  a  parliamentaiy  investigation,  was  discharged  from  his 
j-^iment  at  the  instance  of  an  army  agent,  and  then  provided  for 
in  a  certain  way; — this  man,  after  a  time,  told  me  he  was  en- 
^jseacsroming  to  collect  as  much  money  as  would  enable  him  to 
purchase  a  fireehold,  as  he  had  the  promise  of  being  made  a 
special  juryman :  he  purchased  the  freehold,  became  a  special 
juryman,  and  I  saw  him  one  day  receive  nine  guineas  in  the 
course  of  about  three  hours. 

^^  Another  had  been  coachman  to  a  law  lord ;  his  master  laid  out 
Iiis  savings  for  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  smdl  freehold,  and  he 
^was  made  a  regular  guinea-man. 

^'  Another  was  a  very  poor  man  with  a  large  family,  whose  wife 
kept  a  green  shop. 

^<  I  have  repeatedly  seen  and  sat  by  the  side  of  a  special  juror, 
who  was  so  deaf  as  not  always  to  be  able  to  hear  his  name  called, 
and  I  have  seen  one  of  his  feUows  give  hhn  a  push  with  his  elbow 
to  induce  him  to  answer  to  his  name." 

So  much  for  the  better  education  and  superior  intelligence 
of  this  inestimable  hody^  as  Lord  Ellenborough  termed  it. 

*  See  a  pamphlet  /<  on  the  Law  of  Libel."    182S.    F.  48. 
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t'  The  situation  of  special  juror,  being,  as  we  have  shown, 
attended  with  considerable  emolument,  and  perhaps  the  means  of 
livelihood  to  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  serve, — the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  situation  having  been  rendered  an  object  of  desire, 
the  loss  of  it  an  object  of  apprehension, — in  whose  hands  is  patron- 
age so  valuable  lodged  ?  who  has  the  appointment,  who  the  dis- 
appointment of  so  many  aspirants?  who,  in  short,  composes  the 
body  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  check  upon  the  judge? — An 
officer  of  the  couit  in  which  the  judge  presides!  an  officer, 
appointed  by  the  chief  judge  of  that  court,  or  by  the  judge's 
predecessor ! 

In  the  court  of  king's  bench,  this  officer  is  commonly  called 
the  master;  and  according  to  recent  decisions  of  that  court, 
(R.  V.  Wooler,  1  B.  &  A.  193.,  and  R.  v.  Edmonds,  4  B.  &  A. 
48i.),  has  a  right  to  select  (in  what  does  selecting  differ  from 
packing?)  stick  persons  as  he  may  think JU.  In  R.  v.  Edmonds,  it 
is  laid  down,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  ex- 
ample, if  the  officer  should  take  the  names  by  some  mode  of 
chance.  It  required,  however,  the  courage  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
to  avow  and  put  in  force  this  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 

In  the  year  1777,  upon  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke,  a  re- 
monstrance being  made  by  that  gentleman  against  a  proposal 
of  the  solicitor  to  the  treasury,  that  the  master  should  select 
two  names  out  of  each  page  of  the  sheriff's  book,  the  master 
consented  to  take  the  first  48  names  of  special  jurors  that  should 
present  themselves*;  whereupon,  whenever  a  name  presented 
itself  in  any  way  suspected  by  the  prosecutor,  the  sheriff's  officer 
affirmed  that  the  man  was  dead,  or  had  retired,  or  was  a  bank- 
rupt: one  man,  who  was  asserted  to  have  been  dead  seven 
months,  Mr.  Tooke  knew  to  be  alive,  he  having  that  day  beeil 
appointed  to  an  office  in  the  city.  This  man's  liame  being 
suffered  by  the  master  to  form  one  6f  the  list  of  48,  was 
instantly  struck  out  by  die  solicitor  to  the  treasury,  among  the 
1^  he  was  entitled  to  reduce. 

Subsequently  to  this,  and  up  to  a  recent  period,  that  is,  within 
the  time  during  which  the  present  master  has  enjoyed  the  office, 
something  like  an  appearance  of  impartiality  has  been  observed 
on  these  occasions,  the  48  names  having  been  obtained  by  the 
master  striking  his  pen  at  random  into  the  leaves  of  the  sheriff's 
book,  and  taking  the  esquire  or  merchant  whose  name  hap- 
pened to  be  nearest  to  the  point  of  the  pen.  Under  the  authority 
aad  eixpress  decision  of  the  court  of  king's  ben<:h,  this  course, 

1 
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*  See  Holt's  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  and  Principles  of  th 
Printer  of  the  Newark  Herald.        . 
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however,  has  oow  been  abandoned;  and  the  master,,  voithout 
assigning  oMf  reason^  selects  or  rejects  itAateoer  names  he  may 
think  proper. 

The  followiog  is  a  statement,  by  one  who  is  miderstood  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  what  passed  upon  the  last  con- 
tested nomination  of  jurors, — the  jurors  appointed  to  try  Mr.  John 
Hunt,  for  the  publication  of  the  LiberaL 

<<  The  master,  being  seated  at  a  table,  round  which  the  parties 
in  the  cause  stand,  opens  the  freeholders'  book.  He  turns  over 
the  pages,  reads  aloud  any  name  he  may  fix  upon,  which  is  taken 
down  by  the  parties  attending :  he  usually  takes  one  or  two  names 
in  a  page ;  but  sometimes  passes  over  many  pages  without  taking 
any.  He  is  asked  by  the  defendant  why  he  thus  selects,  and 
iq)on  what  principle  he  makes  the  nomination ;  and  be  explains, 
that  in  the  first  place  he  only  takes  such  as  are  designated 
esquires  in  the  book,  and  of  those  names,  the  required  number 
quite  at  random,  choosing  any  one  his  eye  may  light  upon, 
unless  he  Tcnams  some  reason  *why  that  one  is  unfits  and  then  h^ 
passes  him  over,  reserving  the  objection,  however,  entirely  in  his 
own  breast.  The  defendant  objects  to  this  mode,  as  opening  a 
door  to  partiality.  Without  meaning  to  convey  the  slightest 
imputation  on  Mr.  Lushington  (the  present  master)  he  protests 
gainst  the  principle  of  a  practice  which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a 
naster  most  completely  to  pack  a  jury.  The  defendant  further 
i^^gests  that  there  are  various  other  modes  of  striking  a  jury 
riiicli  would  be  liable  to  no  suspicion  of  wrong :  he  proposes,  for 
istance,  that  the  book  shall  be  opened  at  random,  and  that  the 
jTst,  second,  or  third  esquire,  (as  it  might  be  beforehand  agreed 
n)  in  each  page,  so  casually  opened,  shall  be  nominated  untd  the 
rhole  48  be  obtained.  To  this  plan,  however,  the  master  de- 
xurs :  he  declares  his  strict  impartiality,  and  even  professes  an 
amest  desire  to  adopt  that  course  which  shall  prevent  any  pos- 
ibility  of  suspicion;  but  he  refuses  to  establish  a  rule  on  the 
aking  of  the  names,  and  ^dheresf  tp  his  own  plan  pf  what  he 
illeges  to  be  an  impartial  selection.  The  general  suspicion  and 
-^probation  this  plan  must  and  does  excite  with  the  public  being 
u^ed  by  the  defendant,  Mr.  Lushington  admits^  ^  that  if  a  mas-^ 
ler  'were  corrupt^  he  ivould  have  the  pc/wer^  mder  this  practice^  of 
packing  Juries  J 

^<  A  conversation  en^ue^  in  which  the  master  says  he  wishes 
tliat  all  ijf\p  eligible  names  were  collected  in  a  lieap^  and  he  had  to 
pick  put  48  at  hazard,  in  the  manner  ofq,  ballot^.  He  admits  that 
f^  p^ir§C9i8  nfuned  in  the  book  ^e  eligible,  and  that  he  might,  if 
bs  ple^us^  take  fireehpldeirs  who  are  not  esquires ;  but  then  the 
(^nifvt^  of  the  pffice  is  to  ti^^e  only  esquirqs^  and  he  refuses  to 
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deviate  from  it  He  asserts  that  the  mode  of  Bdmination  is  le^ 
entirely  to  his  discretion^  and  also  that  he  has  on  ibrmer  occa* 
sions  nominated  in  another  way ;  as,  for  instance,  he  has  thrust 
a  pen  into  the  leaves  of  the  book,  opened  it  at  the  page  hit  on, 
and  taken  the  esquire  nearest  to  the  point  of  the  pen.  Nothing 
can  be  fairer,  says  the  defendant;  will  you  do  so  in  the  present 
instance  ?  No,  replies  Mr.  Lushington ;  I  left  off  that  mode  <m 
account  of  the  trouble.  —  Would  he  then  fix  on  any  other  plan 
which  should  preclude  the  chance  of  partiaUty  ?  No ;  he  objects 
(and  this  after  all,  was  the  chief  point)  to  any  plan  which  would 
make  it  peremptory  on  him  to  take  persons  whom  he  might 
think  improper  men  to  serve  on  the  jury.  He  insists  that  his 
mode  (being,  as  he  protests,  auite  impartially  acted  upon)  is  the 
best,  because  it  leaves  him  the  power  to  pass  over  certain  per- 
sons ;  for  instance,  he  says,  if  I  see  a  man  holding  a  place  under 
fovemment,  or  notoriously  connected  with  government,  I  pass 
im  over :  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  see  a  man  whose  opinions 
are  notoriously  improper^  I  pass  him  over." 

Now,  the  possibility  of  getting  upon  the  jury  one  or  two  persons 
whose  opinions  might  in  the  estimation  of  the  master  be  impro- 
per, that  is,  who  might  be  strong  partisans  on  either  side,  is  a 
thing  unavoidable  under  any  impartial  plan,  which  can  be  no 
other  than  some  application  of  a  system  of  chance ;  but  the  law, 
as  it  stands,  has  contemplated  and  provided  for  this  inconveni- 
ence, by  allowing  each  party  to  strike  out  12  of  the  48  first 
appointed ;  so  that  the  interference  of  the  master  to  prevent  such 
inconvenience  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  open  to  abuse.  Without 
alleging  the  existence  of  any  such  necessity,  however,  the  court 
of  king's  bench  determines  that  the  master  shall  retain  this  power 
of  selecting^  unless  corrupt  motives  or  corrupt  conduct  can  be 
imputed  to,  and  proved  on  him.  When  complaint  on  this  sub- 
ject is  made  in  the  legislature,  up  rises  some  friend  of  the  master, 
and  with  real  or  pretended  wrath  asserts  that  no  one  has  ever 
dared  to  cast  imputation  on  the  purity  of  the  master's  motives. 

Now  all  this  is  completely,  probably  purposely,  beside  the 
question :  no  one  has  imputed  corrupt  motives  or  corrupt  con- 
duct to  the  master ;  first,  because  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  adduce  judicial  proof  of  such  motives  or  such  conduct ;  and 
secondly,  because  such  proof,  and-  the  consequent  punishment 
or  removal  of  the  master,  would  be  utterly  useless;  for,  the  thing 
imputed  to  the  master  and  not  denied,  the  thing  complained  of 
and  not  redressed,  is,  not  that  the  master  does  actually  pack  a 
jury,  but  that  he  has  the  pcnoer  of  doing  so,  and  of  doing  so 
wiuiout  the  possibility  of  detection.  To  mis  power,  the  parties 
who  may  be  affected  by  it  decidedly  object ;   and  for  the  con-i 
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ferring  this  power  iq>on  him,  nothing  that  will  bear  the  name  of 
a  reason  has  ever  been  adduced ;  while  it  has  been  repeatedly 
diown,  that  for  any  good  purpose  such  power  b  wholly  unne- 
cessary. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  facility  and  security  with  which  this 
power  may  be  exercised,  or  rather  profited  by  without  being 
i»fircised,  but  the  abject  and  trembling  dependence  of  the  per- 
Buuient  juror  who  b  the  object  of  selection ;  — he  must  consider 
as  the  arbiter  of  hb  fiite,  as  the  person  who  may  determine 
whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  in  ttie  enjoyment  of  an  easy  and 
iunple  subsbtence,  not  only  the  master  by  whom  he  b  at  first 
selected,  but  all  those  poweniil  persons  behind  the  curtain  whom 
he  may  suspect  to  take  an  interest  in  the  verdict :  to  the  will  of 
every  one  of  these,  as  fiir  as  it  can  be  guessed  at,  and  b  recon- 
dlable  with  that  of  the  rest,  will  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  shape 
hb  verdict  Although  in  hb  conception  that  verdict  may  be  a 
matter  of  indifierence  to  five  out  of  six  of  these  high-seated 
spectres,  if  it  be  matter  of  anxiety  to  the  remaining  sixth,  the 
independence  of  the  guinea-man  b  as  efiectually  destroyed  by  the 
apprehension  of  thb  single  one,  as  it  could  have  been  by  all  six. 
With  none  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be  ofiended,  can  he  pos- 
sibly come  to  any  explanation ;  with  no  certainty  can  he  so  much 
as  collect  their  names :  hb  punbhment  (omission  to  insert  hb 
name  among  those  of  the  permanent  jurors)  he  cannot  call  a 
punbhment,  cannot  complain  of  it  as  a  hardship,  or  even  know 
the  precbe  time  at  which  it  b  inflicted.  In  the  exercbe  of  hb 
power  of  amotion  or  ombsion  the  master  observes  a  discreet 
silence;  he  names  no  name,  he  assigns  no  reason:  his  acts,  if 
omission  to  select  can  be  called  an  act,  are  as  incapable  of  proof 
as  hb  motives ;  and  whatever  those  acts  may  be,  he  is,  to  ^  in- 
tents, safe  in  irresponsibility. 

With  those  who  assert  that  the  operation  of  an  interest  such 
as.  we  have  described,  will  produce  no  bias  on  the  juror's  mind, 
will  have  no  influence  in  producing  hb  verdict  so  long  as  he 
is  bound  by  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  —  we  can  have  . 
Qo  reasoning  in  common ;  we  start  firom  different  prembes,  we 
^tertain  opposite  views  touching  human  nature,  and  can  never 
Dirive  at  the  same  conclusions.  Without  entering  into  any 
iisqubition  on  the  utility  or  efiect  of  judicial  oaths,  we  shaJl 
intent  ourselves  with  observing,  that  they  who  maintain  that 
tuch  oaths  are  a  sufficient  protection  agamst  the  operation  of 
tmister  interest  on  the  minds  of  a  jury  tribunal,  might  with 
^aal  justice  carry  the  position  further,  and  altogether  dis- 
l^ense  with  the  incumbrance  of  a  jury,  by  holding  uie  judge's 
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oath  to  be  a  stiMcient  guarantee  for  his  deciding  in  t31  cases 
with  impartiality  and  integrity. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  obs€a*ve,  that  abnost  die  only  dass 
of  cases  in  which  the  government  and  the  judges  hare  an  in- 
terest in  a  partial  administration  of  justice,  are  alleged  ofiences 
of  the  press.  The  publicity  of  their  proceedings  and  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  times,  render  it  next  to  impossible  that  judges 
should  receive  a  bribe,  or  have  any  interest  in  ihisdedsioii 
upon  ordinary  cases  between  man  and  man  :  but  neither  the 
judge,  nor  any  other  mail  in  power,  can  patiently  endure  d 
check  upon  his  authority;  and  the  censure  of  the  press  is  the 
only  existing  check,  while  parliament  is  composed  of  persons 
irresponsible  to  the  people.  This  check  the  judges  have  done, 
and  are  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  destroy ;  and  have 
declared,  that  all  censure  of  the  man  in  authority  is  a  punish- 
able offence.  Lord  Ellenborough  has  expressly  laid  it  down, 
that  any  thing  which  may  tend  to  brii^  such  a  man  into  dis- 
esteem,  or  even  to  hurt  his  feelings,  is  a  libel;  and  as  cen- 
sure, in  proportion  as  it  is  merited,  cannot  M  to  hurt  his 
feelings,  however  measuredly  or  calmly  that  censure  may  be  pro- 
nounced, it  is  obvious  that,  in  point  of  law,  no  sucn  censure 
can  safely  be  exercised.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  legal  prohi- 
bition, such  censure  continues  to  be  pronounced:  —  as  it  is 
the  last,  so  it  is  the  most  efficient  corrective  of  those  tendencies 
of  power  which  are  mischievous  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  is  at  present  almost  the  only  assignable  cause  of  the  com- 
parative absence  of  misgovernment  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
England. 

Cases  affecting  the  exercise  of  this  censure,  in  other  words, 
state  prosecutions  for  libel,  are,  therefore,  of  all  others  the 
most  important ;  and  these  cases  are  uniformly  tried  by  special 
juries. 

With  respect  then  to  the  mostimportant  class  of  cases  debated' 
in  our  courts  of  justice,  how  does  the  matter  stand  as  to  the 
chance  for  impartiality  in  the  tribunal? 

Certain  men  in  power,  composing  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
governing  body,  exasperated  by  censure,  which  is  <mensive  in 
proportion  as  it  is  deserved,  institute  a  prosecution  with  a  view 
to  punish  the  author  of  an  alleged  libel. 

The  judge  to  whom  they  refer  the  question,  is  a  person  created 
a  judge  by  themselves ;  and  though  not  removable  by  them,  fre- 
quently receives  promotion  at  their  hands,  and  at  their  hands  has 
the  prospect,  if  he  pleases  them,  of  obtainmg  a  provision  for  hi^ 
&inily  or  dependants.      Whether  the  defendant  consents  or  no^ 
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the  prosecutors  may  insist)  and  do  always  insist,  on  trying  their 
cause  before  a  special  jury.  The  judge  created  by  tne  prose^ 
cutorS)  or  one  of  his  brotner  judges,  appoints  an  officer  of  the 
court  called  a  master :  —  the  master  selects  the  persons  from 
among  whom  the  special  jury  are  to  be  taken;  the  special 
jury  have  a  strong  pecuniary  interest  in  retaining  the  situation  of 
special  juryman  —  many  of  them  derive  from  it  their  whole 
subsistence ;  and  the  master,  without  the  smallest  responsibility, 
without  the  possibility  of  so  much  as  a  question  being  asked,  has 
the  power  of  appointing,  or  "ceasing  to  appoint,  to  mis  situation 
whomsoever  he  pleases. 

In  the  course  of  this  statement,  confining  ourselves  to  facts, 
we  have  carefully  avoided  the  language  of  asperity,  and  having 
concluded  it,  we  shall  abstain  from  all  invective.  The  only  im- 
mediate efiect  we  desire  to  produce  on  the  reader  is,  to  set  him 
enquiring  whether  or  no  the  statement  is  true ;  and  if,  as  we  feel 
the  fullest  confidence,  the  statement  cannot,  in  the  main,  be 
denied,  we  leave  him  to  his  own  feelings  and  conmients,  perfectly 
satisfied  they  will  supersede  on  our  part  the  necessity  of  any  con- 
demnation of  the  system  we  have  just  developed.  Nothing  but 
umorance  of  the  facts  here  presented  can  have  led  the  people  of 
England  so  long  to  believe,  that  in  jury  trial  they  possess  an 
impartial  and  unbiassed  tribunal,  and  a  check  upon  the  power  of 
the  judges,  or  of  the  several  individuals  by  whom  the  government 
is  conducted ;  nothing  but  their  ignorance  can  have  induced  them 
to  acquiesce  so  long  in  a  semblance  of  justice,  which  could  scarcely, 
delude  the  most  illiterate  and  barbarous  nation. 

We  have  entered  into  this  subject  the  more  at  length,  because 
we  understand  that  in  the  next  session  Mr.  Peel  is  about  to  in* 
troduce  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  jurors.: 
We  presume  he  will  insert  a  clause  to  secure  the  impartial  ap- 
pointment of  those  who  are  to  serve :  already  have  the  practices 
bere  described  been  denounced  in  parliament     It  is  impossible 
that  the  people  can  remain  long  or  generally  ignorant  of  them; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible,  that  when  they  are  extensively  known, 
the  existence  of  them  should  be  beneficisd  to  a  government,  how- 
ever  conducted :  —  an  alleged  libeller  may  be  convicted  and. 
{mnished,  a  public  censurer  may  be  silenced;  but  indignation, 
at  the  means  by  which  the  victory  has  been  attained,  will  morei 
than  counterbalance  the  advantage  proposed  by  success. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  however,  there  is  great  reason  to. 

believe,  that  a  large  propordcm  of  the  community  is  ignorant  of 

the  mode  in  which  jury  trial  is  administered:  they  are  ignorant, 

that,  except  in  the  city  of  London,  whare  some  little  reform  bas: 

tak^i  place,  the  conviction  and  ptmishment  of  a  p^aQ|:i  who  h4«r 
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censured  the  conduct  of  men  in  power,  is  the  uniform  result  of 
his  b'ial.  So  long  as  they  remain  ignorant  of  this^  so  long  as 
they  believe  the  jury  to  constitute  a  jTair  and  impartial  tribunal,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  an  engine  that  shall  so  effectually  serve 
the  purposes  of  misgovemment.  A  single  judge,  on  whom  the 
whole  respcmsibility  should  rest,  and  wno  mi^t  be  under  the 
necessity  of  assigning  reasons  for  his  deciision,  might  sometimes 
|ear  to  convict;  but  when  the  verdict  is  in  the  hands  of  the  jury, 
the  judge  is  divested  of  all  responsibility,  while  the  opinion  pro- 
nounced by  him  is  a  sufficient  authority  to  shield  the  jury  from 
reproach. 

A  government  purely  despotic  might  seize  and  punish  the  sup- 
posed offender  by  means  more  summary,  —  it  might  even  carry 
on  all  die  farce  of  a  mock  tribunal ;  but  suspicion  and  hatred 
would  attend  all  its  proceedings,  and  the  sense  of  oppression  and 
injustice  would  ultimately  excite  resistance. 

Such  is  the  course  of  what  is  called  justice  in  France,  and  such 
is  the  result  apprehended.  M.  Cottu,  having  ascertained  that 
<<  thev  order  these  things  much  better  in  Engknd,"  and  having 
described  the  principles  there  prevailing,  goes  on  to  say,  that  if 
the  French  government  is  averse  to  adopt  them,  <^  it  is  because 
its  reason  is  blinded  by  the  fear  of  losing  one  of  the  instruments 
which  it  thinks  the  most  usefid  for  the  preservation  of  its  authority. 
Let  it  cast  away  all  apprehension ;  it  will  be  neither  less  power&l 
nor  respected,  for  freely  renouncing  every  kind  of  influence  over 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice."    (F.  300.) 

M.  Cottu  was  dispatched  by  the  French  Government  to  lusoer^ 
tain  tiie  state  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  England, 
and  a  fitter  instrument  for  their  purpose  they  could  scarcely  haine 
selected. 

He  appears  to  be  one  of  those  ingenious  gentiemen,  who,  bom 
in  the  middle  class  of  society,  and  gifted  with  talents  and  acquire- 
ments a  littie  beyond  those  which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the- 
hereditarily  opulent,  find  it  exceedingly  convenient,  at  the  expense 
of  a  certdb  amount  of  obsequiousness,  to  share  in  the  good  din- 
ners and  flattery  of  the  aristocracy,  and  who  esteem  this  mode  c^'^ 
attaining  the  advantages  of  wealth  preferable  to  the  pursuit  c^ 
them  by  assiduous  and  continued  toil :  he  is,  therefore,  an  avowed 
and  steady  friend  to  every  institution  which  is  likely  to  create  ot 
support  a  privileged  class,  at  the  expence  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Finding  such  institutions  in  this  country  at  a  pitdi  of 
perfection  he  had  never  before  seen  or  dreamt  of,  he  saves  him- 
self the  trouble  of  thinking;  and  takes  upon  trust,  from  sundry 
members  of  this  same  privileged  class,  nearly  all  the  opinions 
which  he  chooses  to  pres^it  to  his  readers.     On  setting  out  firom 
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fVanoe,  he  is  first  consigned  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  the 
Afarquis  consigns  him  to  Mr.  Scarlett ;  and  Mr.  Scarlett  to  Mr. 
Scarlett,  junior,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  travelling  the 
northern  circuit  (See  Preface,  pp.  5,  6,  ?•)  With  such  oracles 
lor  his  guides,  it  would  have  been  presumptuous  for  him  to  exercise 
a  judgment  of  his  own  j  and  he  n^nkly  says,*— 

*  The  present  work  is  less  the  offspring  of  my  own  reflections, 
than  a  collection  of  opinions  received  from  persons  the  best  informed 
on  the  subjects  here  treated*  When  my  work  was  completed,  I 
submitted  it  to  Mr*  Grey  *,  a  young  barrister  of  the  greatest  promifte, 
and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Scarlett,  who  kindly  snatched  a  moment  from 
bis  numerous  avocations  to  point  out  such  errors  as  had  escaped 
Qie,  and  even  to  furnish  me  xoOh  some  notes  on  the  spirit  of  the  English 
comstUution.     (rref.  viii.)     ^ 

It  may  easily  be  guessed  what  sort  of  opinions  M.  Cottu  would 
collect  and  edno  from  such  society.  A  legislature,  irrenKmsible 
and  self-appointed,  under  a  system  of  election  procedure,  m  which 
the  open  mode  of  giving  votes  renders  it  impossible  for  the  few 
whp  possess  the  elective  franchise  to  exercise  it  independently 
wiKoat  the  riisk  of  lost;  —  a  court  of  justice,  the  jui^s  in  which 
sittlyereisy  inheritance,  without  regard  to  mental  qudification ; — 
416%^  dF  primidgemture ;  —  ah  unpaid  and  irresponsible  magis- 
6*iai%;r-.  .^ei^  juries'^ — rotten  boroughs,  &c.  &c. ;  — whatever 
tends  to  ixnii  an  anstocraey^  and  oppress  and  degrade  a  people ; 
-^  fiiid  in  M.-  Ooltu  -m  -avowed  andi^'eamest  aidvocate. 
'  His  wcfk^  however,  is  exceedingly  curious  and  instructive ;  not 
so  niach  in' what  M.  CottU  proposes  to  teach,  as  in  what  he  has 
uiwittlngly  betrayed.  As  M.  Cottu  associated  chiefly  with  that 
assieniblage  of  individuals  who  are  denominated  the  Whig  party, 
and  as  he  was  furnished  widi  notes  on  the  constittUion  by  one  of 
lis  pvqmuient  members,  it  may  fiurly  be  inferred  that  he  speaks 
(tie  prevailing  sentiments  of  that  same  assemblage :  -^  from  the 
unsuspecting  aiid  incautious  foreigner  we  obtain  a  manifesto,  dis- 
dosing  views  and  sentiments  such  as  those  who  have  attentively 
watched  the  conduct  of  this  party  have  always  ascribed  to  it,  but 
SQcfat  as  in  all  their  nakedness,  it  has  never  dared  to  avow.  That 
the  Whig  aristocracy  has  essentially  the  same  interests  and  incli- 
nations as  the  Tories  or  parh^  in  d6wer ;  —  that  whenever  it  has 
iiidfilged  in  the  expression  of  sentiments  or  the  proposal  of  mea- 
snes  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  its 
sde  object  has  been  by  deluding  that  community  to  obtain  the 
power  enjoyed  by  the  Tories ;  —  all  this  we  are  driven  to  infer, 
iiom  the  circumstance,  tliat  of  the  measiures  prejudicial  to  the  in*  . 

^  Now  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  appointed  a  judge  at  Madras. 
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terests  of  the  people  at  large,  a  vast  proportion  has  originated  in 
the  Whigs,  while  in  the  temporary  possession  of  the  reins  of 

S»yemment :  but  on  the  great  topic  of  political  regeneration,  — 
e  giving  to  the  subject  many  the  real,  and  not  the  mock,  or 
ts  it  IS  termed,  the  virtual  election  of  their  representatives,  — their 
sentiments,  as  far  as  they  have  been  let  out  by  M.  Cottu,  di£fer  in, 
nothing  from .  those  propounded  by  Mr.  Canning,  or  any  other 
supporter  of  despotism  disguised  under  popular  forms*  Hear 
what  he  says,  — 

^  Tliese  very  rotten  boroughs,  the  object  of  so  xnuch  jealousy  and 
declamation,  are  perhaps  a  branch  of  its  institution  to  which  the 
parliament  of  England  owes  its  greatest  splendour,  and  liberty  her 
Hiost  intrepid  advocates.  Divided  between  families,  of  which  some 
are  on  the  ministerial  side,  others  in  opposition,  they  are  the  means 
of  furnishing  parliament  with*  members  equally  opposed  in  their  views ; 
some  engaged  to  support  power,  others  to  restrain  it  within  proper 
l^unds.  They  are  besides  the  nursery  of  all  great  parliamentary 
talents ;  because  their  owners,  desirous,  for  the  sake  of  their  party 
or  credit,  to  produce  men  capable  of  boldly  maintaining  their  own 
political  opinion,  usually  return  young  barristers,  or  literary  men 
the  most  distinguished.'     (P.  159.) 

As  if  the  people  at  large,  who  seldom  fail  to  discover  and 
epiploy  the  best  mechanic,  lawyer,  or  physician,  were  not 
equally  competent  to  discover  and  elect  the  best  politician ;  — 
as  if  the  noble  and  ignoble  proprietors  of  boroughs  did  not 
select  the  creature  devoted  to  their  purposes  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  man  capable  of  doing  public  service  I  <^  The 
encouragement  of  the  public,"  says  an  able  writer  on  reform  *, 
<^  is  uniformly  awarded  to  those  qualities  which  best  adapt 
any  functionary  to  the  service  which  the  public,  interest  requires 
of  him.  The  favour  of  any  small  number  is,  by  a  similar 
rule,  distributed  according  as  consanguinity  or  friendship,  or 
any  other  interest  common  to  a  small  number,  may  dictate." 

M.  Cottu  tells  us,  that  the  main  object  of  Englbh  country 
gentlemen  is  to  become  of  importance  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties; that  with  this  view  they  attend  musical  festivals,  races, 
assize-balls,  and  county-meeting;  that  a  family  newly  come 
to  settle  in  a  county  ^^  at  first  Dounded  in  its  views,  is  satbfied 
with  civilities  and  invitations;  becoming  by  degrees  more  dif 
ficult,  it  seeks  for  local  titles  and  dignities ;  at  length,  encou 
Imaged  by  $uch  success,  it  aspires,  if  not  to  the  high  honour  o 
4. seat  in  parliament,  at  least  to  that  of  exercising  a  great  i\ 
finance  over  the  elections**  (P.  6.) 

*  Statement  of  the  Question  of  Reform.    (Baldwin^  1821.) 
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What  the  nature  of  this  great  influence  is,  he  tells  us  with 
admmibie  " 


*  The  owners  of  great  manufiictartng  or  trading  establishments 

possess  in  their  counties  ereat   importanee*    They  are  respected 

for  the  number  of  votes  which  they  have  at  disposal ;   /  say  dis" 

j^sal:  for  in  thi$  there  is  no  sort   of  disgrace  i    and  token  a  man 

tn&o  is  depemient  on  another  votes  differently  Jrom  his  employer,  he 
is  sure  qfiosing  his  situations  Such  conduct,  which  in  France  would 
be  considered  the  extremity  of  injustice,  experiences  in  England  not 
the  slightest  hesitation.  Vou  must  have,  or  at  least  follow,  the  po- 
litical opinion  of  him  who  supplies  you  with  the  means  of  gainmg 
your  livelihood.'  (P.  157.) 

With  equal  ncuvet^  and  with  equal  absence  of  reprobation^ 
our  author  describes  the  effects  of  this  system  of  terrorism. 
For  a  long  while,  says  he, 

*  When  I  heard  mention  in  France  of  the  enormous  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  English  to  procure  a  seat  in  parliament,  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  what  great  advantage  they  could  derive  from  it, 
and  in  what  receive  an  equivalent.  I  was  unable  to  understand 
this  problem,  but  at  that  time  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  nation's 
manners. 

*A  seat  in  parliament  has  a  further  especial  attraction,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  bemg  the  most  certain  mark  of  a  member's  actual  in- 
fluence in  his  county ;  it  paves  the  way  to  still  ^ater  influence, 
more  partiodarly  when  the  member  elected  is  tn  the  interest  of 
ministers*  He  becomes  then  the  dispenser  of  every  vacant  office  m 
die  coimty.  There  is  scarcely  one  but  what  is  bestowed  on  his 
recasmaendkitiaa^'^eoclesiasticid  benefices,  public  employments,  sine* 
curm^.fitliectorships  of  excise  duties,  Javours  of  every  kind;  nothing  is 
tefusedm  There  are  in  this  way  several  great  families  which,  from 
an  hereditary  attachment  to  government,  seem  to  have  made  a  tacit 
contract  with  it,  covenanting  to  use  their  whole  interest  to  return 
to  parliament  one  of  their  own  members  or  friends ;  with  this  under- 
standing, that,  in  consideration  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  them,  they 
shall  have  almost  the  entire  disposal  of  every  situatibn  in  the  county. 
Thus,  when  Lord  Lonsdale,  for  Instance,  expends  from  SO  to  40,000/. 
to  procure  the  return  of  his  son,  or  some  of  his  friends,  it  is  lest 
the  honour  of  the  representation  which  is  bought  at  such  an  exor- 
bitant price,  than  the  sovereignty  qf  Westmbreland*  (Pp.  151 — 153.) 

To  any  such  plan  as  that  of  voting  by  ballot,  which  would 
at  once  root  out  the  system  of  election  terrorism,  and  save 
the  people  the  expense  of  repaying  Lord  Lonsdale  for  his 
|mtcnase  of  the  **  sovereignty  of  Westmoreland ;"  to  any  system 
\7hich  shbuld  give  the  Voter  a  genuine  vote,  and  render  the 
govemnient  reiuly  representative;  —  our  author  would  doubtless 
be  averse.     He  tells  us  fairly, 

<  The  aristocracy,  as  it  may  be  seen,  is  the  real  governing  power. 
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It  rules  in  the  counties,  where  it  occupies  alT  administrative  situ^^ 
ations ;  it  rules  the  whole  kingdom  by  the  parliamentary  power,  whiict:^ 
IS  almost  exclusively  its  office.'  (Pp.  160,  161.) 

By  the  aristocracy  is  meant  a  privileged  class,  who,  by  fenning  £m. 
l^islature  of  themselves,  their  sons,  their  brothers,  and  d^)end^, 
ants,  possess  the!  power  of  imposing  ta&es  to  atny  ^jnount*  on 
the  rest  of  the  community,  and  spending  the  amount  of  such 
taxes  in  providing  for  one  another   by  overpaid,  useless,  and- 
sinecure  places.     This  aristocracy,  M.  CottU  and  his  instructors 
esteem  the  greatest  blessing  a  countiy  can  ei^qy,  and  the  only 
security  for  good  government. 

*  I  am  goin^  to  make  an  assertion  which  perhaps  mav  seeip  para-' 
doxical,  but  which  will  appear  to  be  just  to  every  impartial  and  reflect- 
ing mind,— that  no  moderate  government,  and  still  more,  no  real 
lil^rty,  can  exist  without  an  aristocracy.'  (P.  235.) 

In  a  variety  of  passi^s  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
rich  have  a  paramount  interest  in  tne  institution  and  securit)r  of 
property,  and  that  the  ](W)or  are  constantly  anmed  against  cnrder. 
and  government.  (See  pp.  162. 238.)  ^^Desexeesdupeuplei**  ^^les 
Jureun  poptdairei^  (p.  241.) :  theseand  such  like  phrases  are  ever 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  would  pillage  the  many  for  the  bene-' 
fit  of  the  few.  Can  the  advocates  of  misrule  be  ignorant  that  these 
pretences  are  equally  &lse  in  fact  and  in  theory  ?  There  are  few 
persons  in  any  civilised  community  who  are  absolutely  destitute 
of  pr(^rty ;  and  to  the  man  iiidio  Kas  202.  a-year,  security  of  pro- 
perty is  an  object  of  importance  as  great  as  to  him  who  has 
20,000/. :  the  same  superiority  of  physical  strength  which  would 
be  disposed  to  grasp  at  the  20,000/.,  would  be  equally  disposed 
fl|;ainst  and  equally  formidable  to  the  20/.  But  how  does  the  case 
stand  with  those  who  are  absolutely  destitute  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels ?  **  Take  away  all  public  protection  of  property,**  says  an 
author  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  *'  and  the  rich  man  imme- 
diately finds  himself  at  the  head  of  an  association  whose  interest 
leads  them  to  respect  proprietary  rules  among  themselves,  and 
to  violate  them  with  regard  to  every  one  else.  There  is  no  per- 
son except  himself,  whom  all  the  members  would  concur  in  re- 
verencing as  their  chief.  But  the  poor  man,  when  the  public 
safeguards  of  property  are  withdrawn,  cannot  make  it  the  interest 
of  any  body  to  maint^  its  laws  towards  him.  He  is  perfectly 
isolated  and  defenceless,  and  stands  exposed  to  oppression  firom 
the  powerful  associations  in  his  neighbourhood.  Let  no  one 
imagine  that  because  he  is  poor,  he  is  therefore  an  object  not 
wordi  aiming  at.  His  labour  is  the  most  valuable  of  properties, 
and  he  is  incalculably  the  most  profitable  of  all  domestic  instru- 
ments.    Ck)nformably  to  these  principles,  in  every  country  wh^e 
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is  no  law  of  property,  the  rich  man  is  a  despot  and  the  poor 
man  a  slare.     In  England,  500  or  600  years  ago,  the  property 
of  the  feudal  baron  was  secure  and  terrible,  while  the  poor  villain 
J%ad  no  protection  even  for  life.''     It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  poor 
liave  na  interest  in  the  subversion  of  property :  have  they  any 
firopeDsitj  to  array  themselves  against  order  and  governments 
A  little  cmservation  of  human  nature  must  convince  us  that  the 
love  of  ease,  which,  with  regard  to  the  domestic  afibirs  of.  each 
individual,  is  so  powerful  a  mofive  to  inaction,  operates  with  ten- 
S>ld  farc^  where  the  interests  of  the  many  are  concerned.    Men 
jffe  not  easilv  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  remote  consequences, 
when  the  evil  complained  of  does  not  immediate^  come  home  to 
themselves ;  and  even  when  it  does,  dread  of  the  powers  that  be, 
dread  of  a  possible  change  for  the  worse,  prejudice,  superstition, 
tmd  ^norance,  all  tend  to  generate  a  spirit  of  apathy  and  ac- 
quiescence.   The  people  aie.  not  easily  moved  by  single  in- 
stances of  tyranny ;  and,  in  point  of  feet,  insurrections  against 
-4uithority.  have  never  taken  place  till  oppression  has  become  ge- 
neraly  severe^  and  long-continued. 

Nevertheless,  under  pretences  such  as  we  have  indicated, 
ILCottu  is  continually  exhorting  the  French  government  to 
establish  a  privil^ed  aristocracy^  which  shall  enjoy  honouris, 
wealth,  and  power,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  <^  the  community. 
{See  i^.  252,  25SJ)  An  aristocracy  a  little  less  privil^d,  less 
odious,  and  less  despicable  than  that  which  occasioned  tne  Revo- 
liiti<Mi — for  such  an  aristocracy  he  tells  lis  feirly  the  people  would 
not  endure,  though  he  owns  the  same  body  have  never  ceased  to 
manifest  the  same  pretensiims  (see  p.  247*)  as  those  which  occa- 
sioiied  tbdr  ruin,  —  but  an  aristocracy  just  as  tyrannical  and  mis- 
diievotts  as  there  is  any  probability  the  people  itould  endure. 
The  prohibition  of  entails,  die  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primc^eni- 
tore^  are  his  constant  topics  of  complaint;  the  existence  of  diem 
in  England,  the  constant  object  of  his  envy.  (See  pp.  242,  243.) 

It  is  ccmsoling,  however,  to  learn  from  an  adverse  witness 
(for  cm  this  point,  such  must  M.  Cottu  be  esteemed),  that  the 
ftench  people  are  still  fidly  aware  of  the  mischief  of  such  insti- 
tutioiis. 

'  Ideas  of  equality  are  now  too  universally  disseminated  to  permit 
die. imposition  of  any  other  kind  of  supenority  than  what  appears 
ettaUished^r  the  general  interest:  and  the  institution  of  a  nobilitv 
eipeciaDy  cannot  hope  to  pvercome  the  repugnance  to  which  it  is 
peculiariy  subjected,  except  so  far  as  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  magis- 
tracy necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  as  the 
means  of  rewarding  services,  to  the  state,  or  of  perpetuating  the  re- 
collection of  them/  (P*  246.)    .  .  -  . 
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N>  But  notwithstanding  all  hid  aspirations  after  aristocracy,,  our 
author  tells  us  that  in  England  there  exists  betwe^  Ais  ari»* 
tocracy  and  the  people  a  perpetual  stru^I^  and  that  it  is  to  the 
existence  and  continuance  of  this  Bttoggief  Ihatweaceiiidebled 
for  the  oompara^e  ex^emf^ioa  from  miagpivenivieiit  %re  gtiU 
enjoy* 

^  The  government  of  England  is  a  perpetual  and  armed  struggle^ 
as  it  were,  between  all  classes  of  society,  acting  and  ce«acting  incesr 
santly  one  against  the  other ;  in  ni^icn  the  lower  classes  strive  to 
deprive  the  higher  ones  (^  the  privileges  they  possess,  and  which  th^ 
latter  in  their  turn  defend  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  From  tbi^ 
constant  attrition  springs  public  liberty;  just  as  tne  agitation  of  the 
waters  produces  their  transparency.'  (r.  147*) 

Then  follows  a  great  deal  of  fine  writing  about  tempests  and 
waters,  in  lieu  of  a  reason  why  this  perpetual  struggle  should  be 
essential  to  good  government ;  and  die  passage  is  concluded  with 
this  assertion  — 

*  Public  tranquillity  is  then  founded  upon  equality  in  the  means  of 
attack  and  defence  possessed  by  the  different  parties.'  (P.  147«) 

How  it  is  that  public  tranquillity  is  founded  on  an  attack  and 
defence,  conducted  with  equal  means  by  conflicting  parties,  is  no 
where  explained ;  neither  are  we  told  how  privil^es  conferreid  on 
a  few,  can  possibly  promote  the  interests  of  the  many:  the  au- 
thor, on  the  contrary,  seems  rather  to  a^mit  that  these  privi- 
leges^  are  productive  of  mischief  to  the  people,  inasmuch  as  he 
no  where  reprobates  the  people  for  attacking  them* 

If  he  imagine,  as  many  unreflecting  persons  do,  that  a  go* 
vemment  cannot  stand  unless  supported  by  a  combinati6n  of  the 
opulent,  and  that  the  opulent  will  never  combine  for  such  a 
purpose  unless  they  are  bribed  by  privileges  conceded  to  them 
^t  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  ttie  community,  —  privileges  in  the 
shape  of  disposing  of  the  public  money  for  their  own  advantage, 
—privileges  in  the  shape  of  factitious  and  unmerited  honours.;. — 
if  he  imagines  this,  we  would  say,  look  to  the  Unitefd  Statesi  of 
North  America:  there  may  you  see  a  government,,  not  onty  sub- 
sisting but  flourishing,  — not  only  established  but  containing  in 
itself  the  elements  of  durability  beyond  any  other  that  has  ever 
existed ;  and  this,  without  the  concession  to  a  single  individual  of 
one  of  these  obnoxious  privileges.  The  government  of  that 
country  is,  in  truth,  the  only  one  that  has  ever  had  for  its  object 
the  united  interest  of  a  whole  people ;  but  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  wherever  those  interests  are  consulted  and  promoted,,  and 
good,  institutions  are  once  feirly  in  action,  the  satisfied  miyority 
would  experience  no  great  difiiculty  tn  defeating  the  attempts  of 
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SL  dissatisfied  minority)  should  such  attempts,  indeed,  be  ever 
made;  s 

liis  absurd,  therefore,  to  contend,  as  M.  Cottu  does,  that  in, 
order  to  generate  the  degree  of  public  spirit  necessary  to.  resist 
the  encroachments  of  those  in  power,  it  is  essential  there  should 
be  a  continuing  conflict  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  privileges, 
and  that  this  conflict  is  the  cause  of  the  public  spirit  prevaiSng 
in  England* 

The  conflict  is  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the  public  spirit  i 
the  public  spirit  is  caused  by  the  comparative  degree  of  publicity 
with  which  matters  affecting  the  people  at  large  are,  and  always 
have  been,  conducted  in  England ;  in  other  words,  because  except 
in  the  American  United  States,  England  b  the  only  country  in 
which  the  sul:^ectmany  have  ever  been  enabled  to  know  what  the 
ruling  few  were  doii^.     Independently  of  this  publicity,  the 
political  institutions  of  England  are  such  as  would  enable  an 
oligarchy  to  establish  its  despotism  to  any  imaginable  extent. 
The  discussions  raised  by  this  publicity  engenuer  in  the  oli* 
garchy  a  degree  of  fear  for  the  safety  of  its  own  existence ;  but 
publicity  alone^  unaided  by  democratic  institutions,  affords  a  very 
inadequate  protection  to  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.     Repro- 
bation, the  usual  result,  the  oligarchy  has  borne,  and  does  bear  in 
:u£cient  quantity;  and  in  the  system  of  legalized  pillage  and 
insolence,  only  stops  short  of  such  measures  as  are  likely  to 
occasion  instant  and  general  rebellion.    Witness  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act ;  the  passing  of  the  six  acts  against  free 
discussion;  the  laws  against  aliens ;  the  murders  of  women  and 
children,  at  Manchester ;  the  trial  of  the  late  queen ;  the  neglect 
of  our  commercial  interests;  the  countenance  and  assistance 
^ven  .to  the  Holy  Alliance;  the  contempt  expressed  for  county 
^neetings,  indth  a  long  list  of  etceteras.     Upon  all  these  occa- 
nons,  iand  a  thousand  others,  what  is  called  public  opinion  has 
l^een  loudly  and  unequivocally  expressed  'y  upon  all  these  occa* 
^ions  it  hais  openly  and  resolutely  been  defied.     And  yet,  says 
3d.Cottu^ 

^  Even  the  parliament,  although  far  from  offering  a  perfect  system 
cf  representation,  and  appearing  devoted  more  especially  to  the  in- 
-terest  of  the  aristocracy,  is  constrained  to  follow  in  the  track  of  public 

<minion ;  with  which  all  may  be  performed,  and  without  it  nodiing** 

(P.  108.) 

Having  thus  indicated  the  nature  of  our  author's  political 
sentiments,  to  the  development  of  Ivhich  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  his  book  is  devoted,  we  shall  now,  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  examine  the  view  he  takes  of  various  points  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Englimd. 
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An  unpaid  magistracy  is,  according  to  M..Gottu  (see  p.  ^SA.), 
an  institution  greatly  to  be  desired.  To  us  it  has  always  i^ 
peared,  that  next  Co  the  baring  no  justice  at  all,  the  worst  thing 
that  can  befall  a  people  is,  to  have  it  administered  by  an  un- 
paid magistracy. 

Such  a  magistracy  is  virtually  irresponsiUe.  The  country  is 
so  much  obliged  to  them  for  their  supposed  gratuitous  services, 
that  the  magistrate  must  be  equally  borne  out  whether  he  dis- 
charges his  duties  amiss,  or  hefflectd  them  altogether.  With 
regard  to  neglect,  it  is  the  umversal  practice  of  the  country 
^ntleman  to  discharge,  or  not  to  discharge,  these  duties,  just 
as  suits  his  convenience :  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  are 
in  the  conmiission  never  act  at  their  own  residences ;  and  of  the 
numbers  who  present  themselves  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter 
sessions,  to  hear  the  news  and  enjoy  the  inaportanoe  of  r^ulat- 
ing  the  expenditure  of  the  county,  so  small  a  body  remanis  en 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  a  legal  tribunal 
can  be  formed.  As  to  misfeasance ;  complain  of  partiality,  cor- 
ruption, or  oppression  in  a  magistrate,  the  uniform  language 
of  the  courts  is,  that  the  most  &vourable  construction  must  be 
put  on  the  actions  of  such  men ;  that  the  tranquillity  and  good 
order  of  the  country  is  mainly  owing  to  the  functions  of  the  ma- 
gistracy being  discharged  by  men  of  property  and  honour ;  and 
tnat  such  men  would  refuse  to  discharge  these  functions  if  the 
courts  should  be  severe  to  mark  in  them  what  is  amiss.  M. 
Cottu  affirms,  that  in  the  liability  to  action  at  the  suit  of  indivi- 
duals, in  the  liability  to  have  tibeir  conduct  reviewed,  not  by 
judges,  but  by  juries,  they  incur  effective  responsibility.  This, 
however,  is  one  of  the  shadows  of  security  with  which  me  people 
of  England  have  suffered  themselves  so  long  to  be  deluded. 

As  to  actions  at  law,  the  class  of  men  most  liable  to  the  op- 
pressions of  a  country  magistrate  are  those  ^ose  ^Hbole  income 
does  not  exceed  25L  a>-year :  to  conduct  a  suit  against  a  magis- 
trate m^  cost  the  plaintiff,  if  successful,  500/.,  if  unsuccessfiil, 
1000/.  It  is  a  mockery,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  right,  of  action 
is  any  security  to  a  man  of  this  class.  Nevertheless,  suppose  the 
action  brought,  and  the  case  fairly  exhibited  to  a  jury ;  with  sen- 
timents such  as  we  have  above  asserted  to  prevail  in  our  courts, 
it  is  morally,  certain,  that  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  the  judge  will 
exert  eveiy  nerve  in  favour  of  the  defendant  Suppose,  however, 
that  an  ignorant  jury,  instead  of  implicitly  deferring  to  his  lord- 
ship (as  such  a  jury  will  do  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred), 
should,  as  by  n^iracle,.find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  .^f. must  be 
profoundly  ignorant  of  our  jurisprudence  who  does  not  know  that, 
upon  motions  for  new  trial,  or  in  arrest  of  judgment,  there  are  ten 
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thousand  technical  subtletieB  which  put  it  In  the  power  of  the 
judges  to  terminate  which  way  they  please  a  great  proportion  of  the 
cases  brought  before  them.  A  case  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 
which  a  party  haa  ever  succeeded  in  seeking  redress  against  a 
magistrate;  though  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  even 
*  under  institutions  less  imperfect  than  our  own,  me  acts  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  men  would,  in  the  course  of  years,  furnish  some 
instances  of  error  or  injustice. 

It  is,  however,  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  services  of  these 
magistrates  are  jnratuitous  because  they  are  not  paid  in  money. 
In  the  shape  of  dignity  and  power  they  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices a  compensation,  which  by  many,  especially  of  the  opident 
and  idle,  would  be  deemed  fully  adequate.     If  instead  of  being 
appointed  bv  the  lord-lieutenant  virtually  for  life,  they  were  to 
be  periodicaUy  chosen  by  the  people,  the  apprehension  of  fiuling 
to  be  re-elected  would  operate  as  a  salutary  incentive  to  good 
conduct,  and  their  interest  would  be  consistent  with  their  duty. 
In  producii]^  this  union  between  interest  and  duty,  consists  the 
gr^  art  of  legislation :   as  this  is  the  last  art  which  men  ac- 
qoii^e,  and  as  our  wise  ancestors,  the  framers  of  our  institutions, 
bad  acquired  scarcely  any  arts  at  all,  it  might  be  readily  sup- 
l)osed,  and  upon  investigation  such  will  turn  out  to  be  the  fact, 
that  almost  without  exception,  the  interests  of  our  public  func- 
tionaries,  from   the   highest  to   the   lowest,   are   diametrically 
Of^KMsed  to  their  duties.     The  judge,  whose  du^  it  is  to  ex- 
pedite the  conduct  of  suits  receiving  an  income  of  5  or  6000/. 
a^year  from   fees   paid   on  writs   oi   error,  has  an  irresistible 
interest   in   defending  afid   promoting  the   law's  delay.     The 
du^  of  the  juryman  it  is,  to  decide  unpartially  between  man 
ana  nian :  what  his  interests  are,  we  have  pretty  plainly  shown 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article;   and  yet,  so  misinformed  has 
}\dL  Cottu  oeen  on  these  subjects,  that  he  gravely  says, 

^  Here,  then,  lies  the  erand  secret  of  the  perfection  of  the  English 
government.  Almost  all  public  situations,  of  judges,  sheriffs,  furors, 
xind  justices  of  peace,  are  so  constituted,  as  to  incite  in  their  pos- 
sessors no  interest  but  that  of  obtmning  the  regard  and  affection  of 
society.'  (P.  47.) 

On  the  mode  of  appointing  special  jurors,  which  he  details 
SLt  length  (p.  }28.),  M.  Cottu  makes  no  observation  :  he  tells  us, 
however,  diat  at  present  they  are  frequently  packed  in  France ; 
and  he  does  exhort  the  government  to  adopt  some  process  of 
ichatice  in  the  nomination. 

V  As  to  the  drawing  of  the  jury  for  trial,  subject  at  present  to 
so  many  abuses,  from  the  little  scruple  of  some  presidents  of 
^ttssizes  in  arranging  the  names  of  the  jurymen  in  the  urn,  that  the 
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best   informed  and  most  experienced  mHy  always  come   up  Jirst^  It 
might  be  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  such  contrivances/  (P.  108.) 

M.  Cottu  is  a  lawyer,  and  of  a  lawyer's  notions  of  simplicity 
he  gives  us  a  tolerable  exemplification,  when  he  says  (p.  121.) 
that  he  considers  our  English  civil  procedure  —  '*  in  general  suf- 
ficiently simple,"  —  a  procedure  under  which,  by  every  species  d 
unnecessary  complication,  a  man  who  has  been  injured  ^to  the 
amount  of  50s*  must  pay  firom  50  to  500/.  for  the  mere  chance 
of  obtaining  redress. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  an  article  like  the  present,  to  follow 
our  author  through  all  the  interesting  and  extensive  topics 
ivhich  his  work  embraces ;  we  have  touched  those  only  which 
seemed  of  paramount  importance,  and  with  one  more  we  must 
conclude. 

The  indifference  which  is  usually  manifested  in  England 
touching  the  prosecution  of  offenders^  and  the  indisposition  to 
secure  meir  conviction,  greatly  perplex  M.  Cottu.  He  does  not 
know  whether  he  must  ascribe  this  to  the  natural  humanity 
of  our  tempers,  or  to  the  fear  of  seeing  an  increase  in  the  atr 
ready  overwhelming  numbers  of  our  criminals :  he  is  so  little 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  criminal  legislation,  that  he  never  dreams 
of  looking  for  the  obvious  cause  of  the  object  of  his  wonder 
in  the  monstrous  and  barbarous  disproportion  between  ofience 
and  punishment,  and  in  the  expense  and  trouble  attendant  on 
prosecution  in  consequence  of  the  defective  organisation  of  our 
judicial  establishment.  Where  death,  or  a  (Chance  of  death,  or 
even  of  six  or  seven  years'  hard  labour  in  the  hulks,  is  to  ^isjie 
on  the  loss  of  a  small  sum  by  theft,  embezzlement,  or  forgery, 
sufferers  are  slow  to  prosecute,  jurors  to  convict,  and  judges 
to  sentence.  This  indisposition  in  all  parties  to  give  occasion 
to  punishment,  multiplies  the  chances  of  escape  to  such  a  degr^ 
as  to  hold  out  the  strongest  temptation  to  crime,  and  sufficiently 
to  account  for  the  enormous  crowd  of  offenders  with  which 
our  gaols  are  filled.  /  Nicely  to  apporticm  the  degrees  of  punish- 
ment to  the  degrees  of  crime,  can  only  be.  the  work  of  an  enlight- 
ened legislator  profoundly  skilled  in  the  application .  of  the 
principle  of  utility :  I  indiscriminately  to  visit  witfi  death  offences 
the  most  various  in  degree,  is  a  work  that  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  most  ignorant  barbarian;  and  to  such  -hands,  unfor- 
tunately, a  great  proportion  of  our  jurisprudence  has  owed  its 
existence. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  our  readers  will,  we  trust,  be 
enabled  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  judgment  of  the  nature  of 
M.  Cottu's  commentaries,  and  of  his  political  dispositions. 
His  work,  like   that   of  Blackstone  and  of  all  other  writers 
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i^o  in  gcxxl:  let  language  eulogise  existing  institiitimis,  lias 
^attracted  a  large  class  of  readers :  the  extensive  circulation  it 
lias  attained,  especially  on  the  Continent,  rendered  it  expedient 
^hat  something  like  a  true  account  of  it  should  be  given  by  an 
Xnglishhian ;  and  as  we  have  met  with,  no  such  account,  we 
thought,  it  not  too  late  to  attempt  the  task  on  the  appearance 
of  a  translation,  which,  though  bald,  is  in  general  sufficiently 
£dthfiil  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original.      ^.,^i«j!i 
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The  Question  concerning  the  Depreciation  of  our  Currency  stated  and 
examined.  By  W.  Huskisson,  Esq.  M.  r.  New  Edition.  Murray* 
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• 

Tj^RRORS  on  subjects  where  the  public  interest  is  concerned 
*^  are  seldom  stopped  in  their  first  stage,but  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  arrested  in  the  second.  And  if  they  are  still  not  checked, 
there  appears  to  be  a  Vis  Medicatrix  in  the  political  body,  which 
continually  throws  them  out  in  more  violent  forms,  till  an  end  is 
in  some  manner  put  to  the  disorder  of  the  public  opinion.  One 
of  these  efibrts  of  nature  may  be  considered  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  case  of  the  prevailing  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  national 
profiision.  The  authority  of  Burke  might  long  have  induced 
men  to  believe^  that  there  was  something  like  a  balance  between 
expenditure  and  its  effects ;  —  that  a  country  under  taxation  was 
really  like  the  earth  which  receives  back  the  moisture  extracted 
firom  it,  and  not  like  a  reservoir  from  which  some  feet  are  drawn 
annually  by  the.  sun  and  some  inches  returned  by  the  rain.  But 
his  successors  have  resolved  upon  maintaining,  not  only  that  the 
reservoir  receives  again  wliat  is  extracted,  but  that  it  does  so 
when  the  substantial  moisture  is  drawn  out,  and  only  fictitious 
showers  and  paper  representations  of  humidity  are  added  in  its 
place ;  —  nay  more,  that  the  distress  of  the  owners  during  some 
remarkable  periods  of  difficulty,  has  arisen  from  the  supmenesa 
of  the  overseers,  who  neglected  to  draw  sufficiently  largely  for 
their  own  consiunption  and  replenish  the  reservoir  with  the 
pq)er  represMitative. 

Among  die  most  eminent  of  the  supporters  of  these  opinions 
and  of  their  opponents,  are  the  writers  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  principles  contended  for  by  the  Right  Honourable 
author  of  the  work  which  is  placed  first,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  axiom,  exhibited  in  his  tiUe-page,*^that  ^  either  the  means 
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of  circulation  must  be  increased,  or  the  burthens  and  payments 
to  which  it  is  liable  must  be  diminished ;'  from  whicn  it  is 
concluded  ta  follow,  that  the  way  to  enable  a  people  to  support 
burthens  and  payments  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  circu- 
lating medium.  His  ministerial  opponent  maintains,  that  ^  the 
currency  of  a  country  may  be  dqf>reciated  by  excess,*  which  is 
the  great  point  at  issue ;  —  though  this  admission  is  not  fidlowed 
by  any  calculations  of  the  consequences.  But  as  each  has  given 
the  description' of  his  belief  rather  than  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  attained,  there  appears  to  be  no  way  of  arriving  at  any  con- 
clusion but  by  going  back  to  the  simplest  state  of  the  phenomena 
in  question,  and  so  endeavouring  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  of  exchange ;  the  effect  of  alterations  in  its  volume, 
imd  particularly  wheuier  any  stimulus  to  production  is  created 
by  its  augmentation ;  \ —  when  the  augmentation  is  made  in  paper, 
who  gains,  how  much,  and  who  pays  for  the  gain ;  —  wiA  the 
effects,  either  in  the  way  of  calamity  or  the  contrary,  entailed  on 
different  classes  of  the  community. 

•  In  the  earliest  stage  of  society  after  the  division  of  labour  had 
been  begun,  exchanges  might  possibly  be  confined  to  cases  in  which 
each  of  the  parties  desired  to  consume  the  object  which  he  was 
to  receive.  But  it  would  soon  be  found  out  that  any  thing  which 
possessed  a  general  and  undoubted  value  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  wanted  to  consume  it,  was  a  good  and  desirable  payment  if 
ofiered  at  a  proper  rate ;  —  on  the  ground,  that  though  the  re- 
ceiver did  not  want  to  consume  it  himself,  the  persons  could 
never  be  far  off  who  would  be  willing  to  obtain  possession  of  it 
by  giving  something  which  he  did  want  to  consume  m  return. 
And  the  substances  accepted  in  consequence  of  this  discovery, 
may  be  denominated  the  instrument  of  exchange ;  for  by  means 
of  them  individuals  in  the  eiaA,  exchange  their  commodities  for 
what  they  wish  actually  to  consume  or  to  enjoy. 

When  the  communication  among  the  different  parts  of  the 
community  was  sufficiently  improved  for  the  formation  of  markets 
and  the  equalisation  of  prices  which  is  the  consequence,  if  any 
object,  as  for  instance  a  bushel  of  com,  was  offered  to  a  retailer 
of  the  same  commodity  for  a  quantity  of  the  furs,  sail,  gold-dust 
or  other  substances  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  for 
com  which  he  sold,  the  utmost  which  he  would  consent  to  give 
would  be,  not  the  quantity  for  which  he  would  sell  a  bushel,  of 
corii  in  the  market,  but  this  quantity  diminished  by  the  portion 
which  would  ensure  his  necessary  profit,  supposing  him  to  sell 
the  bushel  for  the  first  And  if  the  bushel  of  corn  was  offered 
to  purchase  something  else,  as  for  instance  cloth,  it  is  evident 
that,  first,  if  the  dealer  in  cloth  did  not  want  to  eat  or  consume 
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corn,  the  quantity  of  furs,  salt,  gold-dust  or  other  substances  in 
use  as  the  instrument  of  exchange,  to  which  he  would  accept  it 
as  equivalent,  would  be  that  which  he  could  recover  for  it  from 
a  retailer  of  com,  diminished  by  the  amount  of  any  trouble, 
expense  or  risk  which  would  attend  its  reception  and  conveyance 
to  the  retailer ;  or  in  other  words,  he  would  accept  it  for  what 
he  could  realise  by  sending  it  to  a  retailer  who  bought  it  to 
8dl«gain.  It  is  true  that  if  he  chose  to  set  up  the  trade  of  a 
dealer  in  com  in  addition  to  his  own,  he  might  at  sdme  time 
detain  the  full  market  price.  But  he  must  deduct  the  amount  of 
his  expenses,  trouble  and  'delay;  and  his  deduction  for  these, 
imtead  of  being  less  than  the  deduction  of  the  r^ular  corn- 
dealer,  must  always  be  considerably  greater.  So  that  he  would 
pia  nothing  by  the  proceeding,  even  though  the  trouble,  ex- 
lensey  and  nsk  attending  the  transmission  of  tne  corn  to  a  retailer, 
4nch.  are  escaped  by  it,  would  be  of  considerable  amount;  and 
Jbrtiori  if  they  were  comparatively  small.  And,  secondly, 
ren  though  the  dealer  in  cloth  was  in  want  of  com  for  his  own 
msumption  and  on  the  point  of  sending  for  it  to  the  mar-. 
St  -where  he  will  pay  the  full  market  price,  he  would  not  accept 
e  bushel  of  com  from  any  of  his  customers  for  more  than  has 
ien  stated.  He  knows  that  his  being  in  want  of  com  for  con- 
niption is,  not  within  the  knowledge  of  his  antagonist,  and  that 
\  bas  only  to  keep  his  own  secret  and  the  com  will  come  into 
s  bands  at  the  same  rate  as  if  he  had  no  such  want.  A  hawker, 
deed,  would  go  away  in  search  of  a  higher  rate;  because  his 
uect  is  to  find  out  persons  who  want  to  consume  at  the  market 
mci^  and  secure  their  custom  by  bringing  the  com  to  their  doors. 
•ut  a  customer  who  offers  com  as  the  mstrument  of  exchange 
oes  it  to  escape  trouble,  and  expects  only  to  get  what  it  is 
orth  to  every  man  alike.  And  a  custcHner  is  distinguished  from  a: 
awker  at  first  hearing,  by  his  saying  .'  I  want,'  instead  of  ^  Do 
ou  want?  And  what  is  tme  of  com  will  be  true  of  other 
pibstances,  furs,  salt  and  gold-dust  among  the  rest.  Summarily^ 
bcarefore,  the  value  for  which  an  object  of  any  kind  would  be 
ccqited  as  the  instrument  of  exchange,  would  be  the  value  which 
oold  be  realised  by  sending  it  to  a  retailer  who  bought  it  to  sell 
igain,  deducting  all  the  expenses  of  tfie  transit* 

•  Hence  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think,  that  if  a  bushel  of  corn 
HTOuld  buy  an  ell  of  cloth,  an  ell  of  cloth  would  buy  abusliel  of  corn. 
It  would  buy  less,  in  the  ratio  that  what  could  be  realised  for  an  ell 
ctf  cloth  in  any  kind  of  substances  by  sending  it  to  a  retailer  of  cloth, 
multiplied  by  what  could  be  redis^d  for  a  bushel  of  com  by  sending 
it  to  a  retailer  of  corn^  bore  to  the  market  price  of  an  ell  of  cloth  ini 
the  same  kind  of  substances,  multiplied  by  the  market  price  of  a 
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The  motive  by  which  individuals  would  be  induced  to  paort 
with  their  substances  at  this  reduced  value  would  be,  the  desire 
of  obtaining  particular  kinds  of  commodities  in  return,  without 
the  trouble  and  delay  of  exposing  the  substances  in  the  market 
and  waiting  till  a  purdiaser  presented  himself  who  offered  the 
desired  commodities  in  pajriiient  And  if  there  was  no  inducement 
for  any  person  ever  to  withdraw  any  of  the  substances  which  had 
been  once  introduced  into  employment  as  the  instrument  of 
exchange,  they  would  soon  amount  to  such  a  quantity  as  would 
prevent  the  necessity  for  any  new  ones  unless  to  supply  the  decay 
of  the  old.  For  in  any  givoi  state  of  the  community,  there  must 
be  some  amount  at  whicn  the  substances  in  circulation  would  he 
sufRcient  to  effect  all  .the  transfers  recmired  among  the  remainder. 
And  for  any  period  in.  which  no  alteraticm  took  place  in  the 
aggregate  wealth  and  business  of  the  community,  this  quantity 
may  be  considered  as  constant ;  on  the  same-  principle  that  the 
food  used  daily  may  under  similar  circumstances  be  considered 
as  constant,  or  because  one  man's  exceeding  will  make  up  for 
another's  falling  short.  And  it  would  increase  when  the  aggre* 
gate  wealth  and  business  were  augmented,  and  decrease  mea 
they  were  diminished.  But  instead  of  there  being  no  indnce-^^ 
ment  for  any  of  the  substances  to  be  withdrawn,  there  would  be 
a  continual  inducement  for  every  individual  to  withoiaw  what- 
ever was  applicable  to  his  own  consumption;  for  he  could  pro- 
cure it  no  where  else  so  cheap.  And  his  consuming  it  would 
not  lay  him  under  a  necessity  for  putting  an  equal  quantity  of 
new  substances  into  circulation  to  replace ;  because  his  occjEusion 
for  the  instrument  of  exchange  would  be  removed  at  the  same 
time.  For  example,  the  man  who  should  have  received  oom  as- 
the  instrument  of  exchange,  could  eat  no  other  corn  so  cheap ; 
and  what  he  so  ate,  he  would  not  have  occasion  for  the  instruf 
ment  of  exchange  to  buy.  Hence  the  substances  in  circulaticm 
Urould  be  subjected  to  a  continual  drain,  through  the  receivers 
applying  them  to  their  own  consumption ;  and  the  consequence 
would  be  a  continual  demand  for  new.  And  the  share  of  this 
demand  which  fell  on  any  individual  would  be  proportioned  to 
^e  quantity  of  the  instrument  of  exchange  which  he  was  in  tlie 
habit  of  employing,  and  not  to  the  quantity  which  he  withdrew* 
And  from  all  this  withdrawing  and  substitution  there  would  in  - 
the  aggregate  be  neither  gain  nor  loss ;  for  what  was  gained  by  ' 
those  who  consumed  substances  out  of  the  instrument  of  ex-  ^ 

bushel  of  corn.  Or  if  the  proportion  of  the  market  price  to  what^^ 
could  be  realised  from  a  retailer  was  the  same  in  both,  then  in  the^ 
ratio  of  the  square  of  what  could  be  realised  for  either  the  cloth 
the  corn  from  a  retailer,  to  the.  square  of  its  market  price. 
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chan^  at  a  reduced  rate^  would  be  balanced  by  the  losses  of  those 
^ho  had  to  introduce  new  ones  at  the  same  rate. 

The  characterbtic  proper^  of  the  invention  of  coins  is,  that 
the  fineness  and  weight  are  authenticated  by  the  external  ap- 
pearance ;  and  consequently  it  would  be  for  the  common  interest 
-  that  their  fabrication  shoula  be  confined  to  the  ffoveming  power. 
And  the  government  could  send  into  circulation  in  any  given 
period,  as  for  instance  monthly,  as  many  new  coins  as  could  be 
provided  and  manu&ctured  for  the  whole  of  its  income  during 
diat  period  or  even  a  greater  quantity ;  as  long  as  they  would  be 
received  for  what  would  pay  for  the  costs,  or  it  chose  to  be  itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  deficiency. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  issues,  the  rate  at  nxihich  coins  'ooould 
he  received  in  the  market  would  rise.      For  if  the  coins  were  com- 
posed, for  example^  of  a  drachm  weight  of  gold  each,  —  by  gold, 
to  prevent  repetition,  being  always  meant  either  pure  gold  or 
gdd  of  a  uniform  decree  of  fineness,  — and  if  one  of  the  coins 
was  placed  by  the  side  of  a  drachm  of  rude  gold,  or,  for  greater 
distinctness,  of  gold-dust,  —  the  coin  would  be  the  most  desirable 
payment,  because  it  would  require  no  weighing  or  assaying. 
And  if  any  other  substance,  as  com  or  cloth,  was  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  others,  in  such  quantity  as  when  presented  in  the 
market  would  purchase  the  same  as  the  gold-dust,  the  coin  would 
be  a  more  desirable  payment  than  this  substance  also,  to  any 
person  who  wished  to  apply  what  he  received  to  the  use  of  the 
ihstrument  of  exchange,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  trans- 
port when  he  should  come  to  use  it  himself.     Hence  as  long  as 
tfaer^  was  any  competition  for  payment  in  coins,  there  would  be 
ho  man  who  would  not  give  something  in  the  way  of  premium 
to  get  possession  of  the  coin  instead  of  any  of  the  other  objects. 
for  instance,  if  the  saving  firom  its  possession  might  be  esti- 
Aiated  at  one  per  centum,  there  would  be  no  man  who  would  not 
give  a  half  or  a  quarter  per  centum  to  secure  the  remainder; 
Or^  which  is  the  same  thing,  who  would  not  increase  the  wares 
which  he  would  sell  for  the  cmn  by  a  two-hundredth  or  four- 
hundredth  part.     But  let  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  man 
who  i^'ould  not  increase  them  by  a  thousandth ;  —  and  if  it  had 
been   preferred  to  fix  on  any  other  firaction,   the  nature   of 
the  result  would  not  be  altered.     Hence  a  thousand  of  the  coins 
vroold  be  received  every  where  for  at  least  as  many  commodities 
as  a  thousand  and  one  drachms  of  gold-dust  or  the  corresponding 
cjuantity  of  aiiy  other  substances.     But  when  a  thousand  coins 
vrere  known  to  pass  at  this  rate,  if  they  were  placed  by  the  side 
<3f  a.thousandand  one  drachms  of  gold-dust  or  the  corresponding 
c]uantity  of  any  other  substances,  it  would  be  as  true  as  ever  thai; 
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as  long  as  there  was  any  comptetition  for  pavifient  In^coinst  ther^ 
would  be  no  man  who  would  not  increase  his  wares  by  a  thou- 
sandth to  obtain  them.  Aod  consequently  a  thousand  of  die 
coins  would  come  to  be  received  every  where  for  at  least  as  tnmf 
commodities  as  a  thousand  and  two  drachms  of  gold-dust  and  a 
fraction,  or  the  corresponding  quantity  of  other  substances.'  And 
in  the  same  manner  they  would  come  to  be  received  for  as  many 
as  a  thousand  and  three,  and  a  thousand  and  four.  And  similfior 
consequences  would  be  repeated  over  and  over,  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  men  could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  value  which 
coins  were  at. the  existing  moment  bearing  in  the  market.  In: 
short,  the  phenomenon  would  amount  to  this,  —  that  whatever, 
was  the  height  to  which  the  negotiable  value  of  coins  should  be 
known  to  have  risen  in  the  market  at  large,  it  would  be  the  inte-' 
rest  of  all  sellers  to  offer  to  receive  them  at  a  rate  somewhat 
higher,  rather  than  be  paid  in  substances  which,  though  they, 
would  command  the  same  at  the  next  place  of  purchase  when 
they  arrived  there,  would  1)e  .attended  with  some  previous  ex- 
pense or  inconvenience ;  and  this  would  cause  the  negotiable . 
value  of  coins  to  rise.  And  it  would  continue  to  rise^  tiU  either 
it  had  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  make  the  existing  supply  of 
coins  complete  or  sufficient  to  conduct  all  the  exchanges  of  the. 
community,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  further  competition,  —  or 
till  the  anxiety  of  men  to  secure  coins  by  an  increase  upon  the 
market  rate,  was  counterbalanced  by  the  tear  that  the  rate  might 
from  some  cause  be  shaken  before  the  coins  were  out  of  their 
hands*  .     .  ^    ^ 

But  tor  the  first  of  these  events  to  take  place^  it  is  clear  that 
^e  second  must  not  And  the  further  the  rate  was  raised  above  the 
yalue  of  the  metal,  the  more  its  durability  would  become  liable  to 
suspicion,  and  the  greater  would  be  men's  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  downfaL  The  rising  of  the  rate,  therefore,  would  goon^ 
as  long  as  men  were  willing  to  risk  their  property  on  the  durwUity 
of  the  existing  rate,  and  no  longer.  Individuals  would  compare 
the  loss  which  they  would  suffer  if  the  downfal  of  the  rate  should 
happen  within  the  period  for  which  they  expected  to  retain  the 
coins,  with  the  advantage  which  they  would  derive  if  it  should 
not;  and  according  as  the- loss  multiplied  by  the  fraction  which 
expresses  the  apprehended  probability  of  its  occurrence,  wias  less 
or  greater  than  the  gain  multiplied  by  the  fr'action  which  ex- 
presses the  probability  of  escape,  they  might  be  expected  to  un-^ 
dertake  the  risk  or  to  decline  it.  And  there  would  be  no 
situation  in  which  the  rate  wo^ld  not  rise  by  some  amount  or 
other ;  —  because^  however  great  might  be  the  apprehended  pro-.- 
l>abili.ty  of  a  downfal,  there  must  always  be  some  rise  so  small. 
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iat  the  loss  if  it  happened  to  its  greatest  possible  extent,  cora- 
>ined  with  the  probability  of  its  happening,  would  be  less  than 
he  advantage  held  out  combined  with  the  probability  of  escape. 
Hlence  there  would  be  a  height  to  which  the  market  rate  of 
xnns  would  rise  in  the  early  periods  of  the  issues,  and  a  height 
o  which  it^would  not  rise;  -and  the  height  to  which  it  would 
ise  would  depend  on  the  degree  of  security  established  in  the 
Dnununity,  and  could  onlv  be  determined  in  any  particular 
iioe  by  experiment.  And  at  tliis  rate  the  market  rate  of 
XMJus  would  go  on  if  the  issues  were  increased ;  with  the  excep- 
bn  of  such  alterations  as  might  be  caused  by  changes  in  the 
mblic  security,  or  in  the  public  opinion  upon  that  subject.  And 
Fthe  issues  were  persisted  in,  a  period  would  arrive  when  the 
lumber  of  coins  in  circulation,  passing  at  this  elevated  rate, 
Tould  make  the  supply  complete;  and  when  the  supply  of 
oins  was  thus  made  sufficient  for  them  to  be  employed  in  all 
acdianges,  they  would  be  employed  so  accordingly,  without  im- 
lediment  from  the  elevation  of  the  rate. 

If  when  this  period  amved  the  number  should  be  further  in- 
lEeascd,  the  market  rate  of  coins  would  fall^  to  such  a  point  as 
vDold  render  the  final  number  no  more  than  was  required  to 
nake  the  supply  complete.  For  before  the  number  was  enough 
0  render  the  supply  complete,  every  increase  of  the  number 
rould  be  followed  by.  the  dropping  of  a  corresponding  quantity 
fthe  substances  previously  employed  to  assist  in  composing  the 
ostrument  of  exchange.  If,  for  example,  these  substances  had 
icen  com,  a  portion  of  corn  whose  power  of  purchasing  was 
qual  to  that  of  the  new  coins  introduced,  would  cease  to  be  em- 
ui^ed  as  the  instrunient  of  exchange,  and  would  be  either  eaten 
»jr  the  holders  or  sent  into  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  being 
ioally  eaten;  for  it  is  certain  that  men  would  not  continue  to 
sbploy  it  at  an  inferior  valuation  as  the  instrument  of  exchange 
tfter  it  had  ceased  to  be  wanted  in  that  capacity,  when  by  con- 
iQining  it  or  selling  it  for  consumption  they  might  make  it  avail- 
tble  for  its  full  market  value.  Hence  an  increase  of  the  number 
£  coins  would,  under  these  circumstances,  be  attended  with  no 
ncgrease  of  the  total  volume  of  the  instrument  of  exchange.  But 
irhen  the  number  of  coins  had  become  enough  to  make  the  sup- 
^.  complete,  —  since  all  the  other  substances  previously  in  cir- 
ciuation  would  have  been  dropped  already,  any  farther  increase 
vpcmld  cause  some  persons  to  have  in  their  possession  a  greater 
i^]americal  quantity  of  the  instriunent  of  exchange  than  would 
kaye  been  the  case  if  the  coins  had  not  been  increased.  For  the 
Nation,  of  the  rate  would  prevent  the  additional  coins  from 
b^g  af^lie^  to  the  uses  of  ordinary  gold.     And  since  the 
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owners  can  employ  them  in  no  other  manner,  they  must  brinff 
them  into  the  market  with  the  intention  of  purchaising  a  novel 
quantity  of  some  commodities  or  other  at  the  existing  prices,  or 
a  quantity  which  they  would  not  have  thought  of  purchasing  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  increase  of  the  coins.  And  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  novel  intentions  in  the  market,  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  would  be  created  for  all  or  nearly  all  kinds  of 
commodities,  and  particularly  for  the  necessaries  of  life*  For 
though  the  additional  coins  might  be  poured  into  a  small 
number  of  channels  at  first,  they  would  quickly  be  subdivided 
mto  an  almost  infinite  number  of  channels ;  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them  would  ultimately  be  employed  as  the  wages  of 
mechanical  labour,  which  are  principally  expended  on  the  neces^ 
saries  of  life.  And  when  an  extraordinary  demand  thus  arose 
fin*  any  particular  kind  of  commodities,  the  dealers  would  at» 
tempt  to  raise  the  substantial  price.  For  the  raising  of  the 
substantial  price  upon  an  increase  in  the  demand,  is  not  a  purely 
arbitrary  act  arising  out  of  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  other 
men's  necessities ;  but,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  it  is  what  the 
sdlers  must  either  effect,  or  make  the  buyers  a  present  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  commodities  at  their  own  expense.  In  the  first  place, 
an  increased  quantity  of  commodities  cannot  be  extracted  from 
the  natural  sources  from  which  every  thing  must  be  ultimately 
derived,  without  the  exertion,  not  only  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour,  but  of  a  greater  comparative  quantity.  Again,  if  indivi- 
duals are  to  increase  their  labour,  they  have  a  just  claim  not  only 
to  an  increase  of  reward  at  the  old  rate,  but  to  an  increase  in 
the  rate  for  a  given  quantity.  A  man  who  is  working  twelve 
hours  a  day  already,  will  not,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  want, 
be  induced  to  work  fourteen  by  the  mere  prospect  of  being  com- 
pensated for  the  additional  hours  at  the  same  hourly  rate  as 
before,  and  other  men  have  no  right  to  expect  it  of  him ;  but  he 
may  be  induced  to  do  it  by  an  advance  in  the  rate  per  hour. 
And  thirdly,  since  the  sellers  are  exposed  to  all  losses  which 
arise  firom  unexpected  diminutions  in  the  demand,  they  must 
either  protect  themselves  by  raising  their  substantial  prices  on 
occasion  of  an  increase,  or  bear  those  losses  without  redress. 
From  some  or  all  of  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  dealers  in  gc 
neral,  and  particularly  the  dealers  in  the  necessaries  of  life, 
would  be  obliged  to  attempt  to  raise  their  substantial  prices ;  an( 
this  could  only  be  done  by  attempting  to  raise  their  monej 
prices.  And  mey  would  not  only  attempt  to  raise  them,  but 
they  would  effect  it.  For  the  reason  why  dealers  cannot  alwayss^ 
raise  their  money  prices  as  they  might  be  disposed  to  do,  is  be 
cause  they  cannot  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  each  othei 
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But  where  the  necessity  is  real  and  general,  none  will  undersell 
the  other ;  and  consequently  the  prices  will  be  raised.     An  ex- 
ception may  appear  to  be  presented  in  the  cases  of  some  kinds 
of  dealers,  who  from  particular  causes  cannot  raise  their  prices 
to  meet  small  variations  in  the  demand,  or  in  the  value  of  money ; 
as  in  advanced  stages  of  society  is  exemplified  in  the  fees  of 
lawyers  and  physicians,  the  prices  to  theatres,  and  other  instances. 
But  these  dealers,  if  they  do  not  raise  their  prices  at  one  time  do 
it  at  another,  or  else  reduce  the  quality  of  what  they  give ;  for 
they  can  no  more  go  without  their  just  recompense  to  an  inde- 
finite extent  than  any  other  set  of  dealers.     The  advances  in  the 
money  prices  of  difrerent  commodities  would  not  necessarily  be 
all  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  there  might  even  be  some  kinds 
of  which  the  money  prices  would  not  be  raised  at  all  except  as 
they  were  affected  by  the  prices  of  other  kinds.     But  if  there 
was  a  rise  in  the  money  prices  of  all  or  nearly  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities, and  particularly  in  those  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  every 
man  would  discover  that  the  coins  were  of  less  substantial  value 
to  him  than  before.     Their  substantial  value  would  not  be  de- 
teriorated to  fdl  men  exactly  alike ;  but  it  would  be  deteriorated 
to  all.     Let  it  be  supposed  then,  that  to  those  to  whom   the 
deterioration  was  least,  it  amounted  to  a  thousandth ;  —  and  if  it 
had  been  preferred  to  fix  on  any  other  fraction,  the  nature  of  the 
result  would  not  be  altered.     But  under  these  circumstances  all 
dealers  would  find  that  instead  of  receiving  the  substantial  in- 
crease of  reward  to  which  they  had  a  just  claim,  their  expected 
l^ecompense  had  been  diminished  in  at  least  the  proportion  of  nine 
iiundred  and  ninety-nine  to  a  thousand.     And  their  first  pro- 
ceeding would  be  to  attempt  raising  their  money  prices  again  in 
^t  least  the  opposite  proportion;  and,  as  before,  they  would 
iiot  only  attempt  it,  but  they  would  effect  it.     For  they  would  be 
conscious  that  they  were  only  seeking  for  their  just  recompense ; 
and  consequently  hone  would  undersell  another  or  fiinch  from 
kis  demand.     But  by  this  second  rise  of  money  prices  the  sub- 
stantial value  of  coins  would  be  deteriorated  to  all  men  by  at 
least  a  thousandth  again.     And  consequently  the  dealers  would 
imise  their  money  prices^  as  before,  in  at  least  the  proportion  of  a 
thousand  to  nine  hundred  Mid  ninety-nine.     And  similar  con- 
"Sequences  would  be  repeated  over  and  over,  with  as  much  rapidity 
«8  the  desders  could  learn  the  existing  market  rate  of  coins,  and 
Taise  their  money  prices  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
its  declension.     And  what  is  described  above,  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  impulse  given  by  one  appearance  of  the  in*- 
creased  number  of  coins  in  the  market.     But  as  long  as  the 
TEiarket  rate  was  not  reduced  to  the  point  which  rendered  die 
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number  in  circulation  no  more  than  was  required  to  make  th^ 
supply  complete,  the  presence  of  the  excessive  number  of  coins 
in  the  market  would  cause  a  succession  of  new  impulses,  whose 
effects  must  be  added  to  those  of  the  first.     And  the  final  result 
would  be,  that  by  the  efforts  of  the  dealers  to  overtake  their  sub- 
stantial payment,  the  market  rate  of  coins  would  be  reduced  till 
the  progress  of  the  reduction  was  met  by  the  opposite  tendency 
for  the  rate  to  rise.     But  when  the  reduction  had  arrived  at  this 
point,  it  could  proceed  no  further,  and  the  dealers  would  be 
obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit  after  their  substantial  prices. 
For  by  giving  it  up  they  in  fact  give  up  next  to  nothing ;  be- 
cause what  they  were  in  pursuit  of  was  the  smallest  quantity 
which  was  sufficient  to  make  itself  felt     But  if  they  were  to 
reduce  the  rate  any  lower,  their  interest  in  raising  it  again  would 
be  of  perpetual  recurrence,  and  must  amount  in  the  end  to  more 
than  they  submit  to  once  for  all  by  giving  up  the  pursuit.  — 
And  if  after  this  the  number  of  coins  should  be  diminished,  their 
negotiable  value  would  rise,  on  the  same  principle  as  before. 
Also,  if  instead  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  of  coins,  an  al- 
teration of  a  contrary  nature  should  take  place  in  the  aggre^te 
wealth  and  business  of  the  community,   the  effects  produced 
would  be  the  same.     The  negotiable  value  of  the  coins,  therefore, 
would  possess  an  expanding  and  contracting  property,  by  which 
it  would  accommodate  itself  to  the  number  and  the  demand. 

If  the  issues  of  new  coins  were  persisted  in,  a  period  would 
arrive  when  a  coin  would  ^  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  com- 
modities that  might  be  purchased  with  the  metal  contained  in 
it,  or  with  what  would  be  given  for  it  by  a  goldsmith.  And  if 
the  issues  were  continued  fiirther,  it  would  purchase  less ;  and 
coins  would  be  returned  to  the  uses  of  ordinary  gold,  till  the 
number  was  reduced  to  that  which  being  circulated  at  the  value 
of  the  metal  would  make  the  supply  complete.  For  till  this 
was  accomplished,  there  would  be  a  premium  upon  removal. 
But  if  the  application  of  coins  to  the  uses  of  rude  metal  was 
artificially  impeded,  then  what  could  be  purchased  with  a  coin 
would  be  reduced  below  what  could  be  procured  for  the  metal 
contained  in  it  by  any  person  who  chose  to  deface  it  in  defiance 
of  the  obstacle. 

If,  during  these  operations,  any  alterations  took  place  in  the 
aggregate  wealth  and  business  of  the  community,  the  requisite 
corrections  must  be  made.  But  the  savings  arising  from  the 
employment  of  the  improved  instrument  of  exchange  will, 
themselves,  constitute  additions  to  the  aggregate  wealth ;  and 
consequently  a  correction  will  be  required.  And  the  effect  - 
would  be,  to  defer  the  time  when  the  issues  would  render-  the^ 
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supply  of  coins  complete ;  or  to  make  a  greater  number  of  coins 
required  to  produce  this  result.  But  though  the  time  would 
be  deferred,  it  would  not  be  put  off  without  limit.  For  it  must 
be  an  extraordinarily  wretched  and  unsettled  country  indeed, 
where  the  market  rate  of  coins  would  not  rise  sufficiently  to 
afibrd  the  government  a  fair  profit  on  coining,  and  even  to  pay 
the  expense  of  increasing  its  issues  by  borrowmg.  But  wherever 
it  rose  sufficiently  for  this,  the  issues  would  be  sure  to  overtake 
any  demand  for  coins  which  could  arise  out  of  their  own  em- 
ployment. 

After  the  supply  of  coins  had  been  rendered  complete  at  the 
most  elevated   market  rate,  no  increase  of  demand,  production 
or  wealth  in  the  aggregate,  would  ensue  from  an  increase  of 
their  number  i  but  on  the  contrary,  a  diminution.     For  since 
the  additional  coins  are  continually  swallowed  up  by  a  propor- 
tionate rise  of  money  prices,  the  aggregate  power  of  the  com- 
munity to  purchase  and  to  consume  cannot  be  finally  augmented ; 
it  being  clearly  indifferent  as  to  this  point,  whether  the  business  of 
the  conmiunity  is  transacted  with  a  certain  number  of  coins  at 
a  given  value,  or  with  double  the  number  at  half  the  value. 
The  only  question  is  whether  an  increase  of  something  does 
t)ot  take  place  during  the  period  that  the  value  is  shifting.     But 
the .  increase  of  demand  for  commodities  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  change  in  the  value  of  coins,  exists  only  while  the  change 
is  taking  place,  and  its  immediate  operation  is  to  produce  its 
own  counteraction.     For  example,  if  the  effect  of  the  additional 
*  coins  was  to  throw  a  demand  for  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
into  the  wheat  market,  the  rise  of  price  which  would  be  the 
consequence  would  cause  the  consumers  of  wheat  in  general  to 
'  economize  their  consumption  and  their  demand ;  which  must  be 
set  off  against  the  other.     And  every  time  the  impulse  on  the 
^wheat  market  is  renewed,  the  stimulus  to  economize  demand  in 
another  direction  will  be  renewed  also ;  and  the  same  for  any 
other  commodities.     Hence,  to  expect  a  final  increase  of  demand 
on  such  a  foundation,  is  like  expecting  to  raise  a  pyramid  of 
w^ater  on  a  lake ;  for  the  foundation  is  always  giving  way.     And 
not  only  will  there  be  no  increase,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  what  was  given  to  the  government  for  the  additional 
coins  will  be  deducted  from  the  wealth  of  the  coin-holders  at 
large ;  which  must  diminish  their  power  of  demanding. 
'     An  increase  of  production,   employment  and  weal  th,  might 
be  created  in  some  particular  branches  of  trade,  in  consequence 
of  the  direction  given  by  the  government  to  the  additional  coins; 
but  it  would  be  balanced  by  an  equal  diminution  in  some  other 
'branches.      For  if  the  purchases  of  the  government  with  the 
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new  coins  had  been  so  divided  among  all  imaginable  ccxiUBodi- 
ties,  that  the  numbers  applied  to  the  purchase  of  each  dKNdd 
have  continued  in  the  same  proportion  as  bdEcwe^  Ifae  seir  coins 
.  would  have  been  quietly  absorbed  by  a  comsponding  depreci- 
ation, the  government  would  have  oblnned  a  portion  of  all 
commodities  for  its  coins,  and  the  jnnount  would  havel)een  lost 
by  the  coin-holders  at  large ;  and  there  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
neither  increased  production,  employment  nor  wealth.  And 
if  the  purchases  made  w^  the  new  coins  were  distributed  in 
some  different  manner,  the  same  sums  could  only  excite  the 
same  quantity  oi  production,  pay  for  the  same  quantity  of 
labour,  and  employ  the  same  quantity  of  capital,  in  the  aggre- 

Kte,  in  one  place  as  in  another.  If  the  favoured  trades,  therefore, 
d  been  more  lively,  some  others  must  have  been  proportionably 
more  dull. 

What  are  called  Agios  appear  to  present  experimental  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  principles.  When  it  happens,  as 
it  does  in  some  countries,  that  bank  paper  will  sell  for  more 
than  the  value  expressed  in  it,  the  difference,  as  is  well  known, 
b  the  agio.  Since  this  bank  money  has  the  advantage  of  being 
secure  from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents,  and  of  being 
paid  away  by  a  simple  transfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting 
or  the  risk  of  transporting  it  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is 
evident  that  to  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  such 
sums  as  the  paper  is  drawn  for,  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
be  paid  in  this  paper,  at  whatever  may  be  its  existing  n^otiable 
value,  than  in  ordinary  money.  Hence,  if  this  duFerence  of 
advantage  amounted  to  a  thousandth  or  to  any  other  fraction  that 
can  be  named,  the  negotiable  value  ought  to  rise  to  the  greatest 
height  which  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  durability  of 
the  price  would  allow;  unless  the  issues  were  sufficient  to 
supply  the  public  demand  at  a  lower  rate.  And  if  the  bank 
should  determine,  as  anv  other  trader  would  do  in  similar  circum- 
stances,  to  increase  its  issues  as  long  as  the  price  would  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  issuing,  the  price  ought  to  fall  to  the  point  thus  deter- 
mined, and  there  remain ;  with  the  exception,  that  the  demand 
for  bank  money  should  happen  to  decrease,  in  which  ev^it  the 
price  would  fall  further,  unless  the  bank  should  ofiPer  to  buy  up 
Its  paper.  And  accordingly,  it  appears  that  the  Bank  of  Am- 
sterdam ^  has  of  late  years  come  to  the  resolution  to  sell  at  all ' 

*  times  bank  money  for  currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  * 

*  buy  it  again  at  four  per  cent,  agio ;  in  consequence  of  which  * 

*  resolution,  the  agio  can  never  either  rise  above  five,  or  sink  * 
.*  below  four  per  cent.'     But  *  before  this  resolution  was  taken,  * 

*  the  market  price  of  bank  money  used  sometimes  to  rise  so  high  * 
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<  as  nine  per  cent,  agio,  and  sometimes  to  sink  so  low  as  par.'  * 
From  all  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  five  per  centum  was  the 
bank's  living  profit,  or  what  left  a  &ir  remuneration  for  its 
trouble  in  this  branch  of  its  trade  after  paying  the  expenses ;  and 
that  the  issues  were  consequently  extended  till  the  agio  was  re- 
duced to  this  point.     And  at  the  same  time  that  a  hundred 
pounds  in  this  bank  money  was  being  negotiated  for  as  much 
as  a  hundred  and  five  pounds  currency,  me  absolute  and  in- 
trinsic difference  between  being  paid  with  a  hundred  pounds 
bank  money  but  passing  for  a  hundred  and  five,  and  with  a 
hundred  and  five  pounds  currency,  might  not  be  worth  two 
shillings.     The  phenomenon  has  been  differently  accounted  for, 
by  supposing  the  agio  to  be  the  difference  between  the  good 
standard  money  of  the  state,  and  the  dipt,  worn,  and  diminished 
eurrency  poured  into  it  from  all  the  neighbouring  states.     To 
which  it  may  be  objected,  first,  that  the  variations  of  the  agio 
from  nine  per  centum  to  nothing  are  inexplicable  upon  this 
ground,  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
coins  brought  fix)m  all  the  neighbouring  states  would  ever  with 
one    consent  become  nothing;    and   secondly,  that  since  the 
hank  can  command  the  magnitude  of  the  agio  by  regulating  its 
issues,  and  can  afford  to  fix  it  permanently  at  one  value,  the 
agio  cannot  be  the  difference  between  the  standard  money  of 
tiae  state  and  the  degraded  currency  of  its  neighbours,  which  it 
is  clear  the  bank  can  neither  command  nor  foretell. 

In  a  State  where  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  public 
had  been*  made  only  in  commodities,  much  trouble  would  be  saved 
if  the  government  was  to  fabricate  paper  billets  having  a  certain 
Value  specified  in  each,  as  for  instance  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
^deliver  them  in  its  payments  in  lieu  of  the  commodities  specified; 
^engaging  to  receive  uiem  again  for  the  same  value  in  discharge 
of  taxes,  and  at  all  times  to  return  the  specified  commodities 
^ipon  demand.     And  in  consequence  of  the  convenience  attend- 
ing the  employment  of  the  billets  as  the  instrument  of  exchange 
ci  number  of  them  would  be  neither  returned  in  discharge  of 
laxes  nor  in  demand  of  payment.     And  for  every  billet  so 
^retained  in  drculation,  it  is  clear  that  the  commodities  which 
liad  been  received  when  it  was  issued  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  over  and  above  the  receipts  of  the  taxes 
or  just  revenue;   and  that  a  corresponding  quantity  of  some 
commodities    which  had  been  previously  employed  as  the  in- 
strument of  exchange,  would  be  restc»*ed  to  their  ordinary 
uses.      The  public  have  given  -commodities  for  paper,  and  in 
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return  paper  performs  for  them  the  office  of  the  instrument  of 
exchange,  and  releases  an  equal  quantity  of  commodities  from 
that  emplojmient.  The  public  therefore  are  just  where  they 
were ;  and  the  commodities  which  were  given  for  the  paper 
remain  with  the  government.  A  kind  of  creation  has  taken 
place,  by  making  paper  perform  the  office  of  valuable  commodi-^ 
ties ;  and  it  is  the  government  that  is  the  gainer. 

If  the  government  should  issue  from  time  to  time  a  greater 
number  of  the  billets  than  were  returned  in  discharge  of  the 
taxes^  in  the  same  interval,  they  would  proceed  to  occupy  the  cir- 
culation to  the  exclusion  of  commodities;  and  on  account  of 
their  superior  convenience,  they  might  be  expected  to  bear  an 
agio  till  it  was  reduced  by  the  multiplication  of  their  number. 
But  when  the  number  retained  in  circulation  had  become  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  them  to  their  natural  value,  or  cause  each  to> 
exchange  for  the  value  of  the  bushel  of  wheat  which  was  6X7 
pressed  in  it,  the  number  retained  in  circulation  could  not  be 
further  increased,  whatever  might  be  the  issues.  For  any  in-« 
crease  of  the  number  would  cause  the  exchangeable  value  to  be 
diminished  below  that  of  the  wheat  which  might  be  obtained 
upon  demand ;  and  consequently  they  would  be  carried  in  for 
payment  till  the  superfluous  number  was  reduced. 

If  when  the  government  had  thus  issued  the  greatest  number 
which  would  be  retained  in  circulation,  it  should  cease  to  pay  in 
wheat  upon  demand,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  would  be  a 
general  overthrow  of  the  whole  circulation,  or  that  every  man 
would  apply  his  billets  to  the  purposes  of  waste  paper^  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  refiisal  to  pay  in  com  was  accompanied  by  a  law 
making  the  billets  legal  tender  in  all  contracts  where  the  value 
had  been  expressed  in  bushels  of  wheat,  —  in  which,  by  making 
legal  tender,  it  is  sufficient  to  understand  that  the  law  denies  re» 
medy,  —  men  would  make  an  attempt  to  continue  the  circulation, 
and  what  they  attempted  would  succeed.  Considerable  agitation 
would  probably  occur  at  the  moment ;  but  when  this  was  over, 
it  is  as  well  established  as  any  other  fact  can  be  by  experiment, 
that  the  public  paper  would  continue  to  perform  the  office  of  the 
instrument  of  exchange.  Paper  issued  by  private  bankers  might 
do  the  same,  if  the  consent  of  the  community,  expressed  through 
the  organ  of  a  law,  would  make  it  legal  tender  also.  By  such  a 
proceeding  it  would  in  fact  be  made  public  paper;  for  it  could 
make  no  di£Eerence  whether  the  paper  thus  adopted  by  the  low 
was  signed  in  what  was  called  the  government's  bank,  or  in  one 
that  went  by  some  other  name.  But  inasmuch  as  neither  the 
community  nor  the  government  sees  any  good  reason  for  doing 
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^this  kindness  to  the  private  bankers,  they  are  obliged  to  depend 
Tipon  their  power  of  paying  on  demand. 

If,  after  this,  the  government  should  continue  to  issue  from 
time  to  time  a  greater  number  than  were  returned  in  discharge 
of  the  taxes  in  the  same  interval,  then,  on  every  addition,  an  in- 
oreased  number  must  in  some  manner  make  their  appearance 
in  the  maritet ;  and  from  this,  an  incre&se  of  paper  prices,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  a  depreciation  of  the  paper,  would 
take  place  by  the  same  steps  as  in  the  case  of  an  addition  of 
sqperfluous  coins.     For  example,  if  exclusively  of  the  number 
occupied  in  the  discharge  of  the  taxes,  four  thousand  billets  were 
in  circulation  at  any  particular  instant  where  three  thousand  cir- 
culating at  par  would  be  sufficient, — then  the  billets  would  be 
depreciated  by  one  fourth,  or  a  billet  purporting  to  be  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat  would  in  fact  exchange  only  for  the  value  of 
three-quarters ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  paper  prices  of 
oommodities  would  rise  by  one  third.     It  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence that  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  expressed  in  the  billet    The 
^venunent,  which  made  the  promise  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  has 
defused  to  keep  it;  and  other  persons  are  bound  to  give,  not 
rhat  the  government  promised  without  intending  to  perioral,  but 
rhat  the  state  of  the  market  will  allow.      If  the  government 
boiild  attempt  to  prevent  the  depreciation  by  forcibly  causing 
be  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  be  given  for  every  billet  as  be- 
sre,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  enacting  that  every  man  shoidd 
lave  a  right  to  take  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  his  neighbour  upon 
living  him  three  quarters  of  a  bushel  in  retmn.     And  the  conr 
equeuce  of  pushing  the  enforcement  to  the  limit  of  possibility 
rould  be,  that  every  man's  property  would  be  at  the  disposal  of 
lis  neighbours ;  or  in  other  words  that  there  would  be  no  such 
!hing  as  property  at  all.  —  Hence  the  proportion  of  the  nominal 
ralue  to  which  each  billet  would  be  reduced  would  at  any  time 
3e  expressed  by  a  fraction,  whose  numerator  was  the  number 
mfficient  for  the  circulation  when  the  paper  was  at  par,  dimi- 
[lished  by  the  number  engaged  in  discharging  the  taxes ;  and  its 
denominator  the  number  actually  in  circulation,  diminished  by 
the  same.    And  if  this  is  subtracted  from  unity,  the  fraction  which 
remains  wiQ  express  the  depreciation. 

■*»  It  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  consequences  of  such  a  system  ; 
-: —  and  nrst,  if  the  nominal  amount  of  the  taxes  remains  unaltered, 
or  they  continue  to  be  discharged  by  the  same  quantity  of  paper 
wtB  at  first.  When  the  whole  of  the  circulation  had  come  to  be 
^cxmpied  by  the  billets  at  par,  if  the  government  should  go  on 
issuing  from  time  to  time  —  as,  for  instance,  daily  -—  a  number 
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equal  to  what  were  returned  in  discharge  of  the  taxes  in  the  same       ^^ 
interval,  no  depreciation  would  ensue ;  for  the  number  in  circular       ^ 
tion  would  remain  unaltered.     These,  then,  may  be  called  the        ^ 
legitimate  issues ;  because  in  any  period  they  are  authorized  by        ^ 
the  number  returned  by  the  taxes.     And  any  issue  over  and 
above  this  number  may  be  called  a  supeHhums  issue ;  and  the  sum 
t>f  the  legitimate  and  superfluous  issue  is  the  actual  issue.    Also, 
by  the  nominal  value  or  amount  of  any  quantity  of  paper  must      _ 
be  understood  the  value  or  amount  of  the  commodities,  as  for  in-      — 
stance  the  bushels  of  wheat,  which  are  expressed  upon  the  paper; 
in  opposition  to  the  substantial  value,  or  what  can  really  be  gi>t 
for  it  in  exchange. 

No  part  of  the  superfluous  issues  could  be  returned  by  the  pay< 

mait  of  the  taxes ;  because  the  legitimate  Issues  are  equal  to  th< 
paper  returned  by  the  taxes,  and  the  superfluous  issues  ai^e  ov 
and  above.  Hie  superfluous  issues,  therefore,  must  all  go  to 
depreciation.     Let  it  be  supposed  then,  that  the  issues  and  th 


nominal  produce  of  the  taxes  are  uniform ;  and  that  the  effect  oi 
each  day's  superfluous  issue  becomes  sensible  at  the  conclusion  o 
that  day  or  the  beginning  of  the  next.  During  the  first  day  n(^ 
dqireciation  would  be  felt.  But  on  any  of  the  following  days^ 
the  sum  of  the  augmentations  to  the  number  in  circulation  woulf:^ 
be  equal  to  the  superfluous  issue  of  one  day  multiplied  hy^^^\ 
the  number  of  days  during  which  the  superfluous  issues  had  beeiS^^ 
carried  on  ;  —  from  which  the  depreciation  may  be  found.  An^^^-* 
whfit  the  government  would  substantially  receive  on  the  same  da}i^^r^J 
-in  exchange  for  the  superfluous  issue,  would  be  expressed  by 
nominal  amount  of  the  daily  superfluous  issue,  diminished  by  th 
product  of  itself  and  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  dep 
ciadon.  And  what  it  would  substantially  lose  on  the  same  da 
t^  the  diminution  of  value  of  the  legitimate  part  of  the  issue,  0 
the  paper  received  for  the  taxes  and  re-issued,  would  be  expresse^^^ 
by  tlie  nominal  amount  of  the  legitimate  daily  issue  multipli 
by  the  same  fraction.  And  the  result  to  the  government  on  an^ 
given  day  would  be  equal  to  the  first  of  these  quantities  dimin— - 
ished  by  the  second;  or  to  the  nominal  amount  of  the  daily^ 
superfluous  issue,  diminished  by  the  product  of  the  actual  daily 
issue  and  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  depreciation. 
Hence,  when  the  depreciation  became  such  that  the  product  of 
itself  and  of  the  actual  daily  issue  was  equal  to  the  daily  super- 
fluous issue,  the  daily  result  to  the  government  would  be  nothing, 
or  the  increase  of  gains  would  be  at  an  end.  And  this  would  m^ 
when  the  depreciation  became  equal  to  the  daily  superfluous 
istBue,  divided  by  the  actual  daily  issue.  But  if  the  superfluous 
issues  were  continued  after  this  period,  the  government  would 
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^g^n  to  lose;  for  it  would  suffer  more  by  the  diminution  of 
bat  it  obtained  for  the  paper  received  for  the  taxes,  than  it 
ould  obtain  for  the  supei^uous  issue.  And  the  losses  would 
:  no  very  long  period  amount  to  as  much  as  all  the  previous 
lins  ;  after  which  there  would  be  no  escaping  final  loss.  —  And 
diversely  to  have  produced  a  given  depreciation  by  gradual  and 
lilbrm  issues  spread  over  the  largest  period  for  whicn  the  influx 

gain  is  possible,  the  daily  superfluous  issue  must  have  been  to 
e  actual  daily  issue,  as  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  which  ex- 
esses  the  given  depreciation,  to  the  denominator.    For  exnmple, 

have  produced  £r  depreciation  of  one  seventh  in  this  manner, 
e  daily  superfluous  issue  must  have  been  one  seventh  of  the 
tual  issue,  or  one  sixth  of  the  nominal  produce  of  the  taxes. 
lit  i^hen  the  depreciation  had  reached  one  seventh,  there  would 
i  an  end  of  daily  gains,  and  daily  losses  would  commence.  And 
ese  losses  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  the  previous  gains,  when 
le  depreciation  reached  twenty-six  hundredths  nearly ;  as  may 
3  verified  by  trial.  * 

^  If  A  represents  the  number  of  billets,  each  nominally  for  a  bushel 
r  wheat,  which  are  sufficient  when  at  par  for  the  whole  circulation 
iduding  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  b  the  number  occupied  in  dis- 
harg^ing  the  taxes,  s  the  daily  superfluous  issue,!?  the  daily  nominal 
Toduce  of  the  taxes  or  legitimate  issue,  t  the  number  of  days 
hat  the  superfluous  issues  have  gone  on,  and  z  the  fraction  which 
xpresses  the  depreciation,  —  then,  the  issues  and  nominal  produce 

€  the  taxes  being  supposed  uniform,  z  will  be  equal  to  1 — — — 7 y 

st 

IT  to  -2 — ; •  The  bushels  of  wheat  received  for  the  superfluous 

A'-b-^'St 

.  •    . 

88ue  during  /  will  be  st*stz  ;  and  the  bushels  lost  on  the  remainder  of  the 
jBaaewillbejD^z.    The  result  tlierefore  during/  will  on  the  whole  be 

f/— (#+p)  dzj  or -J — ,  xst.  Of  which  the  fluent,  corrected  so  as 
bo  be  nothing  when  t  is  nothing,    is  [ ^x  (A^b)    x  hyp.  log. 

— - — )— p/;  which  is  the  total  gain  of  the  government  in  any 

^me  f,  expressed  in  bushels  of  wheat.  When  the  depreciation  is 
such  that  (s-^p)  dz  is  equal  to  st,  the  daily  gains  will  be  at  an  end. 

«And  this   will  be  when    a= ;   or  when  -3 — = = ,    or 

s->rp  A  —  b-^st    s-k-p 

A—b 
t  = .   When  t  is  greater  than  this,  the  result  during  t  will  be 

P 
negative,  or  there  will  be  a  daily  loss.    And  these  losses  will  balance 
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What  is  given  to  the  government  on  any  day  for  the  super- 
fluous issue,  will  on  the  following  day  be  lost  among  all  the 
holders  of  paper  by  the  consequent  increase  of  depreciation. 
But  the  payers  of  the  taxes  will,  on  the  following  and  every  succes- 
sive day,  gain  the  amount  of  the  additional  depreciation  on  their 
respective  payments,  in  addition  to  all  that  they  gained  by  the 
old  ;  for  the  paper  which  they  require  to  pay  their  taxes  will  be 
procured  with  so  much  less  of  substantial  cost.  And  what  the 
payers  of  taxes  gain,  the  government  will  lose;  because  the 
paper  wiU  buy  less  by  the  same  quantity  when  it  is  re-issued. 
The  gam  of  the  government  therefore  will  be  made  once  for  all 
and  there  will  be  no  more  of  it ;  but  its  losses  from  the  conse- 
quences will  recur  every  day  and  be  endless.  And  this  is  what 
makes  the  government  sure  to  lose  in  the  end. 

If  a  system  of  funding  had  been  previously  established,  the 
gains  of  the  government  would  be  extended,  in  consequence  of 
what  would  be  taken  from  the  stockholders.  And  if  the  payments 
to  the  stockholders  also  are  supposed  to  be  made  daily  and  uni- 
formly, then  on  any  given  day  the  result  to  the  government  from  the 
depreciation  would  be  equsJ  to  the  result  in  the  preceding  case, 
increased  by  the  product  of  the  daily  nominal  payment  to  the 
stockholders  and  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  depreci- 
ation. Or  it  would  be  expressed  by  the  nominal  amount  of  the 
daily  superfluous  issue,  diminished  by  the  product  of  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  actual  daily  issue  and  the  daily  nominal  pay- 
ment to  the  stockholders,  and  of  the  fraction  expressing  the 
depreciation.  And  by  substituting  this,  the  consequences  may 
be  computed  as  before.  —  Hence  the  gains  of  the  government 
would  be  continued,  till  the  depreciation  became  equal  to  the 
daily  superfluous  issue  divided  by  the  difference  between  the 
actual  daily  issue  and  the  daily  nominal  payment  to  the  stock- 
holders.    And  if  the  superfluous  issues  were  continued  afl;er  this 

the  previous  gains,  when  the  fluent  above  given  becomes  nothing.   « 

And  this  will  be,  when  the  depreciation  becomes  such  that  

1— X  "= 

divided  by  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of- is  equal  to  — i?;    from  ^« 

1  —  z  p 

which  the   depreciation  may  be  found  by  the  method  of  approxi^ 

mation.    Conversely,  for  the  daily  gains  to  come  to  an  end  when  the^^ 

depreciation  is  of  a  given  magnitude,  s  must  have  been  in  such  pro 

portion  top,  that shall  be  equal  to  the  given  depreciation.     If,^ 

for  instance,  the  gains  come  to  an  end  when  the  depreciation  is 

seventh,  s  must  have  been  =  -^     And  the  losses  will  balance   tji 

6 

previous  gains,  when  z  =  ,25975. 
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period,  the  government  would  on  any  day  lose  more  by  the  taxes 
than  it  received  both  bv  the  superfluous  issue  and  by  the  gain 
made  from  the  stockholders.  —  For  example,  if  the  daily  nominal 
payments  to  the  stockholders  amounted  to  one  half  of  the  daily 
nominal  produce  of  the  taxes,  and  if,  as  before,  the  daily  super- 
fluous issue  had  been  one  seventh  of  the  actual  issue,  tne  gains 
of  the  government,  instead  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  when  the 
depreciation  was  one  seventh,  would  be  continued  till  it  was 
one  fourth.  But  from  the  time  that  the  depreciation  was 
one  seventh,  the  government,  though  it  continued  to  gain  from 
the  stockholders,  would  bne  losing  from  the  other  conse- 
quences of  the  depreciation :  and  these  losses  are  what  at 
length  bring  the  influx  of  gain  to  a  conclusion.  And  when  the 
depreciation  had  reached  one  fourth,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
daily  gains,  and  daily  losses  would  commence.  And  these  losses 
would  balance  the  previous  sains,  when  the  depreciation  reached 
a  little  more  than  forty-two  hundredths.  Hence  even  the  gains 
from  the  stockholders  would  not  prevent  final  loss.  This  system 
therefore  could  answer  no  purpose;  except  to  a  government 
intent  only  on  present  gain  and  careless  of  the  consequences.  * 

But  where  men  had  been  brought  to  be  in  any  degree  tractable 
under  taxation,  it  would  be  a  poor  financier  that  could  not  con- 
trive that  the  substantial  value  of  the  taxes  should  continue  undi- 
minished. For  it  is  for  the  most  part  practicable  to  lay  a  tax  so 
that  it  shall  operate  ad  valorem ;  and  where  it  is  not,  the  proof  of 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  tax  having  declined  is  always  a  good 
foundation  for  demanding  that  the  rate  should  be  increased.  And 
in  reality  such  an  augmentation  is  not  an  increase  of  the  tax.  There 
is  a  fraud  going  on,  but  not  a  fraud  upon  the  payers  of  the  taxes. 
In  that  capaci^  at  least,  they  are  only  spectators.  It  may  be 
assumed  therefore,  that  in  practice  the  substantial  value  of  the 


*  If  p  =  y  4-  r,  of  which  q  is  paid  daily  to  the  stockholders,  the 

-  •  •  •  • 

result  to  the  government  during  t  will  be  st—(S'\-p)  ,tz -j- qtzy 
or  St  -^  {s  -{-  r)  Jz;  and  the  consequences  may  be  deduced  from 
the  former  computations  by  substituting  r  for  p.     The  influx  of  gain 

will  cease  when  z  = ;  but  loss  will  have  been  arising  from  the 

effects  of  the  depreciation  in  all  quarters  except  the  gains  from  the 

stockholders,  from  the  time  that  z  was  equal  to .   If  5=-£-as 

s^p  6 

before,  and  q  =  -^>  r  will  be  equal  to  3  s,  and  the  influx  of  gain  will 

beat  an  end- when  z  =  -7-.  The  losses  will  balance  the  previous 
gaini,  when  x  =  ,42317. 
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taxes  would  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  depreciation^  But  if 
this  was  the  case,  the  influx  of  gain  would  at  once  be  made  per^ 
petual;  for  there  would  be  no  deductions  fdr  loss  upon  the 
taxes.  The  proportion  of  the  nominal  value  to  which  each 
billet  would  be  reduced,  would  at  any  time  be  expressed  by  a 
fraction  whose  numerator  was  the  number  suiBScient  at  par  for 
the  whole  circulation,  and  its  denominator  the  number  actually  m 
circulation ;  the  number  occupied  in  discharging  the  taxes  being 
left  out  of  both,  as  being  the  same  proportional  part.  What 
would  be  substantially  received  on  any  day  for  the  superfluous 
issue,  would  be  equal  to  the  nominal  amount  of  the  daily  super* 
fluous  issue,  diminished  by  the  product  of  itself  and  of  the  fraction 
which  expresses  the  depreciation.  What  would  be  substan- 
tially gained  on  the  same  day  from  the  stockholders,  would  be 
equal  to  the  nominal  amount  of  the  daily  payment  to  the  stodc-^ 
holders  multiplied  by  the  same  fraction.  And  the  sum  of  these 
two  quantities  would  be  the  daily  gain  of  the  government.  By 
computing  the  bushels  of  wheat  received  for  the  superfluous 
issue  on  each  successive  day  of  the  period  in  which  any  given  de- 
preciation has  been  brought  to  pass,  their  number  will  be  found 
to  amount  to  such  a  proportion  of  the  number  of  billets  sufEicieDt 
at  par  for  the  whole  circulation,  as  is  expressed  by  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  the  inverse  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  re^ 
duced  value  of  each  billet.  *  And  the  bushels  extracted  fit>m  the 
stockholders  will  be  found  to  amount  to  such  a  proportion  of  the 
number  of  billets  suflicient  at  par  for  the  whole  circulation,  as  is 
expressed  by  taking  the,  product  of  the  fraction  which  expressed 
the  depreciation  and  of  the  inverse  of  the  fraction  which  expresses 
the  reduced  value  of  each  billet,  —  diminishing  it  by  the  hyper- 
bolic logarithm  of  this  inverse,  —  and  multiplying  the  remainder 
by  the  nominal  pajmient  made  to  the  stockholders  in  any  given 
period,  divided  by  the  superfluous  issue  in  the  same  period. 
And  tJie  sum  of  these  two  amounts  will  be  the  gain  of  the 
government  f 

.  *  The  hyperbolic  logarithms  may  be  found  from  the  logarithms  in 
the  common  tables,  by  multiplying  them  by  2,30258529.  The  loga#- 
rithm  of  a  fraction  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  logarithms 
of  the  numerator  and  of  the  denominator ;  considering  the  difference 
as  subtractive  instead  of  additive  and  vice  vers^y  when  the  denomi- 
nator is  the  greatest.  By  the  inverse  of  a  fraction,  is  meant  the  frac- 
tion inverted ;  as  four  thirds  instead  of  three  fourths. 

f  Where  the  nominal  amount  of  the  taxes  rises  with  the  reduction 

A 
of  value  of  the  billets,  if is  the  number  engaged  in  discharging 

wt                         A-{-  st 
the  taxes  when  the  depreciation  begins,  will  be  the  number 
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Becaase  the  portion  of  the  instrument  of  circulation  which  is 
engaged  in  discharging  the  taxes  rises  in  nominal  amount  in 
proportion  to  the  redoction  of  the  substantial  value  of  each  billet, 
it  has  been  seen  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  the  calculations  altogether. 
And  this  leads  to  an  observation  of  importance.  If  the  instru- 
ment of  drculation  consisted  in  part  of  bills  of  exchange,  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  bills  drawn  from  time  to  time  would  also 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  substantial  value  of 
any  given  elementary  part,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  pound  sterling. 
Hence  bills  of  exchange,  so  &r  as  they  will  be  affected  by  depre- 
ciatioB,  may  be  left  out  of  the  calculations  altogether. 

The  losses  of  the  stockholders  from  the  reduced  value  of  the 
payments  made  to  them,  would  have  no  efiect  in  lowering  the 
nominal  price  of  stock.  For  if  an  annual  payment  of  five  notes 
would  sdl  for  a  hundred  when  there  was  no  depreciation,  an 
annual  payment  of  five  depreciated  notes  would  sell  for  a  hundred 

engaged  in  the  same  employmeDt  after  any  number  of  days  U     For 

Jm  Jm 

if  this  number  is  called  x,  x  will  be  to as^  4  st—x  to  A ; 

wi  ^  m 

from  which  it  follows  that  x  will  be  to  ^  -f  «<  as to  Ay  or  x  will  be 

A'\'St  ^ 

equal  to .    The  proportion  of  the  original  value   to  which 

m  j^ 

each  billet  will  be  reduced,  will  be  equal  to  ^ ,  divided  by 

A\st ;  which  is  equal  to  —j .      And  z  will  be  =  1  — 

A  wf- 

-: .  or  -z •    The  bushels  of  wheat  received  for  the  super* 

A^st'       A^st     ^     ^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

fluous  issue  during  ^,.  will  be  st^stz,  or  — r Of  which  the  fluent, 

A-¥  st 

corrected  so  as  to  be  nothing  when  t  is  nothing,  is  ^  x  hyp.  log. 

A  JLrf 

— 2 — •     The    bushels   gained    from    the    stockholders   during    ip 

will  be  giz  or  -^ — .     Of  which  the  fluent,  corrected  as  before,  is 
'  A-\-st 

^-l- — xhjrp. log.  — -J — J;  which  is  equal  to  ^—^ —   —  f-^ —  x 

,      ,       A-{'St\         ^      M      q       /*^     1        ,       A-^st\    ^    ^  St  , 
nypJog. — -j — J,  or  to  ^  x-^  X  f— -hyp.  log. — - — J.  And  —  is 

A  4-  st  st 

equal  to  — 5 —  multiplied  by  — — -- ;  or  to  the  inverse  of  the  re- 
A  A  -\-  st 

duced  value  of  each  billet,  multiplied  by  the  depreciation.  If  «=^, 
st  will  =— ;  and  the  first  fluent  will  =^  x ,'28768192;  and  the  se- 
cond fluent  will  =  ^  x  -^x  ,04565141. 
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depreciated  ones ;  the  security  of  the  government  nnd  othec 
circumstances  in  general  being  supposed  luialtered. 

If  such  a  paper  purported  to  represent  coins  instead  of  coni^ 
and  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  lieu  of  them,  the  prc^ess  oJE 
the  issues  would  cause  coins  to  disappear  from  circulation.  Fcnr 
depreciation  would  be  produced  as  soon  as  the  coins  and  notes 
together  were  more  than  would  be  sufficient  for  the  circulation 
if  their  value  continued  at  par ;  and  both  would  be  depreciated 
alike.  But  as  soon  as  the  coins  were  depreciated  below  the 
metallic  value,  they"  would  begin  to  be  returned  to  the  uses  oi 
metal.  And  as  long  as  the  paper  in  circulation  was  enough  to 
keep  up  this  degree  of  depreciation,  all  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  of  coins  by  issuing  new  ones,  would  be  like  pouring 
water  into  a  sieve. 

If  the  transformation  of  coins  was  opposed  by  laws,  ihfiBQ 
laws  would  produce  no  effect  in  finally  preventing  it.  Never- 
theless, the  government  might  have  a  motive  for  putting  a  stigma 
on  the  transformation  of  coins.  For  if  it  could  make  it  impos- 
sible for  decent  people  to  turn  their  coins  into  rude  metal,  to 
all  decent  people  the  power  of  obtaining  coins  for  notes  woulii 
be  a  useless  privilege ;  and  what  would  be  useless  to  them  if 
they  had  it,  they  would  not  murmur  at  being  refused. 

To  send  new  coins  into  circulation,  would  be  one  way  tc 
reduce  a  depreciation ;  but  the  cost  of  coining  would  be  throws 
away,  because  the  coins  must  disappear.  Tlie  same  result  ma) 
be  obtained  without  cost,  by  destroying  the  paper  as  it  comS 
in,  instead  of  re-issuing  it.  And  if  the  government  was  boni 
Jide  to  destroy  the  depreciation  at  its  own  expense  by  the  aMb- 
trary  of  the  steps  by  which  it  had  brought  it  on,  it  would  ma}c< 
but  a  partial  restoration,  and  be  a  great  gainer  on  the  balaha 
of  the  account.  But  there  ^is  something  yet  behind ;  —  for  it  it 
possible  for  the  government  to  destroy  the  depreciation,  and  na 
do  it  at  its  own  expense.  It  may  do  it  at  the  expense  of  otbei 
persons;  as,  for  instance,  of  the  payers  of  the  taxes.  It  wjl 
indeed  be  obliged  to  make  advances  of  money  in  the  first  iii' 
stance;  but  they  may  be  repaid  over  and  over  by  the  conse 
quences.  And  for  this  end  it  is  only  necessary  to  change  th« 
mode  of  laying  the  taxes,  from  imposts  ad  valorem  to  impost 
fixed  in  nominal  amount.  The  case  will  then  be  the  reverse  o 
the  case  first  examined ;  and  the  having  to  pay  the  stockholders 
in  a  currency  of  increased  value,  will  not  prevent  the  arrival  o 
a  period  when  what  is  gained  upon  the  taxes  will  overbalance 
all  the  outgoings.  Hence,  if  through  the  cessation  of  war  cfc 
other   causes  the   government    should  be  master   of  any   sur 
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pi  m:Es  revenue,  it  would  be  a  most  profitable  speculation  to  employ 
it  x-egularly  and  constandy  in  buying  up  the  superfluous  paper. 
A^inid  universally,  if  a  govenunent  can  procure  the  nominal  value 
of"  the  taxes  to  be  raised  from  time  to  time  while  superfluous 
issues  are  being  carried  on,  and  to  remain  stationary  when  they 
a**^  reduced  -r-  as  the  valve  of  a  pump  allows  a  passage  in 
o^:^^  direction,  and  prevents  it  in  the  other,  —  both  the  issuing 
of  superfluous  paper  and  the  withdrawing  will  be  profitable 
oj>cratiG^s.  But  if  instead  of  the  nominal  amount  of  the  taxes 
rcijmaining  undiminished  for  an  unlimited  period,  a  surrender 
osaci  only  be  deferred  for  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  pay  the  ex- 
I>^Bse8  of  the  process,  the  government  will  make  a  clear  gain 
of  all  the  credit  of  the  proceeding,  and  most  prolwbly  make  a 
farther  gain  by  the  unobserved  increase  of  the  substantial  value 
of  the  taxes  which  are  left. 

If  billets  of  the  nature  described  were  issued  by  individuals, 

tlxcy  could  cause  no  depreciation  ias  long  as  either  commodities 

or  coins  could  be  obtained  for  them  on  demand.     But  if  the 

gOTemmerit  should  allow  its  own  paper,  which  was  itself  not 

iT^coverable  upon  demand,  to  be   legal  tender  in  payment  of 

the  notes  of  private  bankers,  then  the  existence  of  depreciation 

^ould  have  no  efiect  in  causing  the  notes  of  private  bankers  to 

P^  returned.     For  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  demanding 

oiM  kind  of  paper  in  exchange  for  the  other.    It  may  be  thought 

^at  scmie  inducement  would  arise  out  of  the  increase  of  value 

y«^hi(i  would  be  produced  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  paper 

^n  circulation.    But  the  way  to  determine  the  effect  is  to  see  what 

^^o  individual  would  gain.     In  1810,  for  example,  when  there 

?^c  asserted  to  have  been  fifty-six  millions  of  paper  in  circulation 

*^  Great  Britain,,  the  holder  of  five  pounds  of  the  paper  of  a 

Private  banker,  on  the  supposition  that  by  returning  it  he  in- 

^^eased  the  value  of  the  paper  in  circulation  by  the  whole  five 

pounds,  would   gain   something  less  than  the  two-thousandth 

P«rt  of  a  fiirthing.     And  the  holder  of  two  hundred  and  forty 

pounds,  by  carrying  it  back  might  make  a  gain  of  very  near  a 

farthing  sterling.     That  is,  he  might  enjoy  the  prospect,  that 

^^  his  purchases  with  the  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  he 

^ould  receive  the  value  of  a  farthing  more,  in  consequence  of 

t«e  ehange  of  money  prices.  -  Little  seems  to  be  required  to 

P^'ove,  that  such  temptations  never  caused  a  single  note  to  be 

^^^rned.^     The  author  of  the  second    pamphlet  however  has 

^/^^pted  a  different  conclusion*  ;  in  which  he  appears  to  follow 

^^^  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population.! 

*  P.  37.  t  B.  3.  Ch.  5. 

^'OL.  I.  o 
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On  the  foregoing  grounds,  the  gains  in  particular  cases  may 
be  calculated.  For  example,  it  nas  been  asserted,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  liotes  of  the  Bank  of  England  amounted  in 
1810  to  twenty-three  millions  sterling,  and  une  total  circulation 
of  Great  Britain,  including  the  notes  of  private  bankers,  to 
fifty-six  millions ;  to  which  may  be  added  about  four  millions 
in  specie.*  In  18 14  under  the  same  system,  the  depreciation 
below  the  metallic  value  was  something  more  than  one  fourth. 
Upon  which  data,  supposing  the  superfluous  issues  to  have 
proceeded  with  uniformity  since  1797,  the  sum  required  for 
circulation,  free  of  depreciation,  might  be  collected  to  be  near 
forty-five  millions.  But  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
increase  of  the  sum  demanded  for  the  circulation.  Let  it  be 
supposed  therefore  that  this  sum  in  1 797  was  thirty  millions ;  an 
amount  at  which  it. had  been  stated  by  some  persons  in  1776f, 
and  which  can  hardly  be  extravagant  at  the  other  period.  And 
by  employing  this  instead  of  forty-five  millions,  it  will  follow, 
that  on  the  supposition  that  the  depreciation  proceeded  fi*om 
.over  issues  and  that  the  allowance  for  the  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  money  is  sufficient,  there  would  have  been  received 
for  the  superfluous  paper  the  substantial  value  of  thirty  millions.^ 
multiplied  by  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  four  thirds,  —  or  eigh 
millions  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  an* 
fifty-eight  pounds,  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence ;  which  woul 


have  been  taken  from  the  holders  and  users  of  the  instrument  ofcr  -^f 
exchange  during  the  progress  of  the  depreciation.  Of  which^  •> 
by  dividing  it  according  to  the  paper  of  each  in  circulation 
1810,  three  millions  five  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  sfc 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  sixteen  shillings  and  eleven-pence 
would  have  been  received  by  the  government,  and  five  millions 
eighty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  pounds,  nineteenr-^^^ 
shillings  and  seven-pence  by  the  private  bankers ;  —  the  whole 
being  over  and  above  what  might  have  been  gained  in  anj 
quarter  through  the  substitution  of  paper  for  coins.  And  if  the 
payments  to  the  stockholders  are  supposed  to  have  amountec 
to  sixteen  millions  annually  on  an  average,  and  the  superfluou 
paper  to  have  been  accumulating  from  1797  to  1814  at  the  rat^-^^® 
of  ten  seventeenths  of  a  million  annually  so  as  to  make  the  de^^^" 
preciation  finally  one  fourth, — the  difference  between  this  and  th-^^^^ 
paper  really  in  existence  being  allowed  for  the  increase  in  th^cr'^e 
sum   demanded   for   the  circulation,  —  the   irovemment  woul.^'^M 

•  Speech  of  Mr.  G.Johnstone  in  the  House  orCommons  on  the  191 
of  July,  1811. 

t  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  4.  Ch.  I. 
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fbrther  have  gained  from  the  stockholders  the  substantial  value 
of  thirty-seven  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty-one-  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  eleven  shillings  and  twopence.* 
Which  makes  the  whole  gain  of  the  government  forty  millions 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  three 
pounds,  eight  shillings  and  a  penny;  and  the  whole  loss  of  the 
public,  including  what  is  taken  by  tlie  private  bankers,  forty- 
five  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  and  nine 
pounds,  seven  shillings  and  eight-pence.  And  all  these  are 
substantial  millions,  clear  of  depreciation ;  but  if  their  value  is 
reckoned  in  the  degenerate  millions  of  1814-,  the  numbers  must 
be  increased  by  one  third.  The  four  millions  in  specie  have 
been  treated  as  if  they  were  non-existent ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  not  in  circulation.  The  moment  one  of  these  coins 
appeared  in  public,  it  must  have  been  hunted  down  for  the 
melting-pot  or  exportation.  Those  therefore  that  escaped  must 
have  lain  hid. 

The  advocates  of  the  paper  system,  when  pressed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  depreciation,  say  that  it  proceeded  from  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  gold.    But  if  it  had  proceeded  from  this  cause,  it  would 
have  been  the  interest  of  the  government  to  make  the  value  of 
paper  keep  pace  with  that  of  gold  by  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity, for  the  sake  of  the  increased  value  which  would  be  given 
in   perpetuity  to  the  taxes   through  the  simple  contrivance  of 
fixing  them  in  nominal  amount.    And  the  same  will  apply  to  the 
supposition  of  a  diminution  in  the  sum  demanded  for  circulation, 
whether  proceeding  from  a  diminution  of  the  wealth  and  business 
of  the  community,  or  from  what  has  been  called  *  economizing 
tiie  circulating  medium.' 

It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  good 
understanding  between  the  ministers  of  past  times  and  the 
l^vate  bankers,  which  could  induce  the  former  to  give  up  so 
xnuch  of  what  they  apparently  might  have  brought  into  the 
<x)fiers  of  the  governmait.  It  can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  bankers  had  strong  means  of  defence.  They 
must  evidently  have  been  of  all  men  the  best  informed  on  the 
nature  of  the  process  going  forward ;  and  to  have  had  them  in 
opposition  in  their  quality  of  bankers,  would  never  have  been 
"got  over.     Fairs  and  maricets  would  have  rung  of  the  extracted 

♦  In  this  case  y^  sixteen  millions  divided  by  the  number  of  days 
in  a  year,  and  s  =  ten  seventeenths  of  a  million  divided  by  the  same. 

n  1*7  1  *7 

Hence  -  -  =16x— -.     And  the  fluent  =  thirty  millions x  ISXr^rX 
^10  10 

t04565141 ;  which  is  =37251550,56. 
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jnillions,  as  they  have  since  rung  of  the  omnipotence  of  credit 
and  the  blessings  of  an  extended  circulation;  and  a  tribune 
would  have  been  erected  in  every  country  town,  which  no  statutes 
could  have  silenced.  It  is  difficult  to  say  the  bankers  were  to 
blanie,  in  taking  what  it  was  so  necessary  to  qflfer  them.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  consolatory  to  see,  that  forty  millions  could  not 
be  taken  by  the  ministers,  without  allowing  some  other  persons 
to  take  five  millions  more.  A  despotic  government  would  clearly 
have  taken  all.  The  fact  therefore  affords  a  naeasure  of  the 
distance  from  despotism,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  money 
from  the  public. 

An  inference  from  the  above  theory  is,  that  a  public  paper  not 
payable  upon  demand  may  be  maintained  at  a  given  standlard,  by 
mereasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity  in  circulation  according  to 
the  market  price  of  gold.  If  the  government  should  never  create 
new  paper,  but  upon  proof  produced  before  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature  that  a  note  would  purchase  a  certain  prescribed  or 
standard  quantity  of  gold  and  something  more, — and  if  the  cre- 
ation was  limited  to  what  would  reduce  the  quantity  purchasable  to« 
the  standard  quantity, — it  would  be  impossible  for  depreciation  to- 
arise ;  unless  the  demand  for  the  instrument  of  exchange  should-K^ 
ever  become  retrograde.  And  in  this  case,  the  withdrawing  oQK'-^i 
a  quantity  of  paper  would  remedy  the  evil.*  The 
of  doing  this  would  be  no  more  than  would  take  place  if  th< 
paper  was  payable  upon  demand.  But  there  would  be  this  ad- 
vantage, that  a  necessity  for  reflinding  could  not  be  brought  or 
by  alarm,  but  only  by  a  real  diminution  in  the  demand  for  th( 
instrument  of  exchange.  At  the  same  time  a  nation  _whicl 
should  have  the  process  of  substituting,  paper  to  begin,  woul< 
do  well  to  keep  the  value  in  sight.  Hence  if  such  a  nation  ha< 
a  debt,  —  and  there  appears  to  be  little  use  in  considering  th< 
case  of  a  nation  which  has  none,  —  it  could  apparently  do  m 
thing  better  with  what  wai^  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  govern — 
ment  by  the  substitution  of  paper  for  gold,  than  apply  it  in  aid^ 
of  a  sinking  fund.  For  the  whole  would  then  be  employed  witb. 
the  same  advantage  to  the  public  as  other  sums  which  are  leviei 
from  them  with  the  same  specific  purpose ;  and  any.  paper  which. 

*  If  the  standard  or  proper  price  of  gold  is  to  the  variation  of 
price  as  G  to  ^,  the  proportion  of  the  existing  currency  which  must- 
be  added  or  withdrawn  to  bring  the  price  of  gold  to  the  standardi 

g 
price  will  be  q^    ;  the  negative  sign  being  used  when  the  price  of 

gold  is  too  low  or  paper  is  to  be  added,  and  the  positive  in  the  con- 
trary case. 
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t  might  ever  become  desirable  to  absorb,  could  be  procured 
without  waste  by  returning  into  the  market  a  portion  of  the  stock 
iS  the  fund.  And  this  is  not  the  old  mistake  of  making  a  trea- 
ure  of  a  redeemed  debt  For  the  debt  has  received  an  express 
liminution,  with  the  included  purpose  of  giving  back  a  part  in 
»se  of  urgency.  A  diminution  of  ten  pounds,  even  with  the 
lossibility  of  being  obliged  to  give  up  one,  is  at  all  events  a 
liminution  of  nine.  And  there  is  also  the  chance,  that  the  sur- 
"ender  will  not  be  required  at  all.  —  The  standard  price  of  gold 
nust  be  fixed  a  little  above  the  metallic  price  or  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  number  of  coins  into  which  a  given  quantity  of 
^Id  is  wrought.  And  at  the  same  time,  the  private  bankers 
nust  be  obliged  to  pay  in  coins ;  and  when  the  government  is 
ipplied  to  for  coins,  it  must  sell  them  at  such  a  rate  as  will  pay 
lihe  cost  and  just  profit  of  coining.  Without  these  precautions, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  private  bankers  from  driving 
ui  the  paper  of  the  government,  and  causing  as  much  de- 
precisltion  as  they  please.  One  of  them  cannot  much  outrun  the 
other ;  but  there  will  be  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  all  going 
on  together  till  they  reach  any  assignable  point*  And  in  parti- 
<nilar,  the  confining  either  a  private  or  public  bank  to  discounting 
bills  at  dates  however  short,  will  be  no  limitation.  For  it  amounts 
to  a  permission  to  issue  in  perpetuity  as  much  paper  as  men  can  be 
persuaded  to  borrow,  under  the  formality  of  from  time  to  time  re- 
newing the  contract. — Subjection  to  the  proposed  standard  would 
attach  the  value  of  the  currency  permanently  to  that  of  gold.  And 
to  demand  a  standard  abstractedly  free  from  variation,  is  like 
seeking  for  better  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat.  Gold  is  by  gene- 
ral consent  the  best  standard  for  the  use  wanted.  But  if  it  is 
required  to  compare  the  value  of  gold  at  distant  periods,  corn, 
taken  on  the  average  of  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  obviate 
the  diversities  of  seasons,  affords  an  almost  perfect  measure, 
through  the  interference  of  the  principle  of  population. 

And  here  it  becomes  a  question,  how  much  of  the  instrument 
of  exchange  a  nation  is  bound  to  allow  the  private  bankefs  to 
occupy.  A  people  by  their  own  act  or  that  of  their  government, 
can  make  a  substantial  saving  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  sterling, 
through  the  process  of  issuing  a  paper  currency  not  payable 
tifion  demand,  under  a  proper  check  upon  the  issue.  That  they 
have  the  power  of  doing  this,  arises  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
a  nation,  and  is  totally  distinct  from  the  principle  on  which  an 
individual  can  circulate  notes  under  a  promise  to  pay.  It  is  a 
piir6  perquisite  of  nationality,  which  nothing  else  can  acquire  or 
|)bssess«  A  portion  of  risk  too  attends  the  gain ;  and  this  also 
die  publie  takes.    If  ever  there  \^as  a  process  by  which  the  pub- 
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lie  has  an  exclusive  right  to  profit,  it  is  this.     There  is  nothing 
in  it  like  commerce  or  exchange ;  it  is  a  simple  exercise  of  in- 
ternal economy  on  a  national  scale,  like  that  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual replaces  his  silver  vessels  with  glass.     In  the  midst  of  this 
stands  up  an  order  of  men,  and  represents  that  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  them  to  take  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  the  public 
profit,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  do  it  because  they  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  issuing  the  paper.    Which  is  precisely  as  if  they 
should  enter  the  house  of  an  individual,  and  insist  on  carrying  olf 
his.  silver  drinking- vessels  on  the  ground  that  they  would  leave 
glass  ones  in  their  room.     It  would  be  of  no  use  to  try  to  per- 
suade him  that  it  was  their  trade,  or  that  they  were  benevolent 
dealers  who  established  agencies  in  every  town  and  village  out 
of  apprehension  that  any  man  should  be  in  want  of  vessels.    And 
it  would  be  equally  useless  for.  them  to  assure  him,  that  the  glass 
was  just  as  good  for  the  purpose  of  drinking.     He  would  admit 
it ;  but  he  would  aver  that  he,  and  not  they,  had  a  right  to  the 
difference.     If  they  proceeded  to  positive  attempts,  he  would, 
proceed  to  lock  up  his  plate.     Which  they  would  probably  pro- 
nounce to  be  iniquitous,  and  contrary  to  the  right  which  all  men^KT^ 
had  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  in  his  plate  closet.     Upon  which  ^r^^ 
he  would  double  his  lock.     Men  are  hawks  when  they  view  their^:^  ^ 
interests  singly,  and  beetles  when  they  are  to  lose  in  crowds. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  single  poimd  of  the  public  any  mon 
than  of  the  private  saving,  should  be  carried  off  by  any  but  th< 
owners ;  —  though  it  seems  to  be  ccoisidered,  like  Park's  caravan^    J 
by  the  Africans,  as   a   *  dummtdafong  or  thing  to  be  eaten'  b; 
any  that  can  lay  hands  on  it.     A  government  may  not  always  b 
the  most  exact  representative  of  the  public ;  but  it  must  always 
be   some  representative.     For  it  must  be  a  very  bottomless  pit^^ 
if  the  public  is  not  something  richer  for  what  it  saves,  and  poorear 
for  what  it  gives  away. 

But  perhaps  there  is  not  much  danger  that  any  government^ 
when  the  necessity  for  conciliation  was  removed,  should  do  other- 
wise than  take  all.  The  stewards  of  the  public  are  often  sus- 
pected of  allowing  the  general  wealth  to  drain  out ;  but,  without 
peculiar  reasons,  they  can  never  find  it  economical  to  make  it 
over  to  whole  orders  of  men  in  the  gross.  There  must  be  some 
merit,  beyond  the  mere  willingness  to  take  it  and  be  thankful ; 
—  the  most  expansive  administration  will  be  more  select  in  its 
attachments.  Where  the  contrary  took  place,  it  was  to  secure 
the  taking  of  a  greater  sum,  and  by  no  means  for  the  simple 
•services  of  the  private  bankers,  though  doubtless  they  were  always 
helpful.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  a  reason,  a  government 
^^ms  as  likely  to  allow  the  public  forests  to  be  scrambled  for  by 
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the  landholders,  as  to  permit  what  it  might  take  for  itself  to  be 
taken  by  the  bankers. 

Since  the  issuing  of  superfluous  paper  is  likely  to  be  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  coins,  there  may  be  consequences 
i^hich  it  would  have  been  useless  to  notice  under  the  head  of 
coins,  though  they  might  have  been  traced  there  if  it  had  been 
preferred.     One  of  these  is,  the  multiplication  of  bankruptcies. 
If  the  increase  in  the  nominal  prices  was  mistaken  by  the  manu- 
Eacturers  and  traders  for  an  increase  in  the  demand,  they  would 
endeavour  to  increase  their  rate  of  manufacturing  and  trading ; 
EUid  as  there  could  in  the  end  be  no  real  demand  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  than  before,  this  increase  of  production  would 
lie   checked  by  the  expulsion  of  those  traders  who  were  least 
able  to  bear  up  against  disappointment.     The  rate  of  profits  in 
every  branch  would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  at  which  men  with 
average  advantages  and  good  conduct  could  maintain  themselves 
in  the  degree  of  comfort  which  custom  had  made  necessary  for 
their  station,  —  those  of  extraordinary  abilities  and  good  fortune 
would  accumulate  wealth,  —  and  the  weakest  and  least  advantage- 
ously, circumstanced,  among  whom  might  be  expected  to  be 
fi>und  those  who  had  to  pay  for  borrowing  or  long  credits,  would 
be  driven  out  of  business  by  bankruptcy,  or  avoid  it  by  a  volun- 
tary retreat.     Hence  what  are  rightly  termed   *  failures  in  busi- 
ness,' including  the  rare  cases  in  which  bankruptcy  is  avoided  by 
retreat,  appear  to  be  the  natural  check  to  the  indefinite  multi- 
plication of  traders,  as  the  consequences  of  diminished  food  are 
the  check  to  the  multiplication  of  the  inferior  classes  of  labourers. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  process  of  expulsion  goes  on 
without  exciting  much  attention ;  but  under  the  operation  of  a 
stimulating  cause  like  the  fallacious  semblance  of  an  increase  in 
die  demand,  the  evacuation  might  assume  a  tremendous  appear- 
ance, and  exhibit  itself  in  the  shape  of  incalculable  misery  to 
innocent  and  hopeful  individuals.     And  if  this  is  a  natural  pro- 
cess, which  from  the  inevitable  operation  of  men's  eagerness  to» 
better  their  condition  must  be  always  taking  place  with   die^ 
weakest,  it  forms  a  striking  reason  for  the  moderation  with  which 
modem  nations  have  agreed  to  treat  the  unfortunate  in  trade.  — 
As  long  as  the  superfluous  issues  were  persisted  in,  the  fstUacious 
i^pearance  of  an  increase  in  the  demand  would  be  prolonged  ; 
but  it  would  not  accumulate,  though  its  effects  would.     If  the 
advances  of  the  depreciation  were  uniform,  it  would  be  a  uniform 
constant  force.     For  it  depends,  not  on  the  absolute  magnitude 
of  the  depreciation,  but  on  the  rate  at  which  it  is  increasing. 
And  while  the  force  existed,  its  effects  might  be  looked  for  in 
tf  progressive  elongation  of  the  Li$t  of  Bankrupts,  in  proportion 
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aa  by  the  action  of  the  cause  more  and  more  individuals  were 
drawn  into  the  vortex  and  cast  out. 

The  solitary  case  in  which  an  increased  quantity  of  commo- 
dities might  be  finally  called  into  existence  in  consequence  of  the 
multiplication  of  superfluous  paper,  would  be  if  the  substantial 
wages  of  labour  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  de« 
preciation.  For  there  would  be  a  continual  struggle  on  the 
part  of  tlie  masters  to  prevent  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  firom 
rising;  and  in  most  countries  the  laws  give  an  unjust  advantage 
to  the  masters.  And  if  the  workmen  did  not  succeed  in  raising 
the  nominal  rate  of  wages  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  d^reci- 
ation,  —  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  would  not  succeed^— • 
one  portion  of  the  substantial  recompense  of  which  they  ware 
thus  defrauded  would  be  employed  in  exciting  them  to  an  in- 
crease of  production,  and  the  remainder  would  pay  the  profits 
of  the  masters  on  the  additional  commodities  produced.  The 
portion  applied  in  the  first  of  these  ways  would  be  so  adjusted^ 
that  the  remainder  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  profits.  And 
this  adjustment  would  be  effected  by  the  same  means  by  which 
the  adjustment  of  the  supply  is  enforced  in  other  circumstances. 
If  the  profit  leil  was  too  great,  the  rate  of  manufacturing  wou 
be  increased;  and  the  contrary.  But  it  is  evident  that  all^'that 
was  gained  in  this  manner,  would  be  extracted  from  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  labouring  classes,  by  the  double  process  oi 
increasing  their  labour  and  diminishing  their  reward.  And  thioa^^  iU 
coitld  cause  no  increase  of  the  aggr^ate  wealth ;  for  all  that  was 

S'ven  to  one  would  be  taken  from  another.     Yet  in  the  eyes  o\ 
e  masters  it  might  appear  to  be  a  material  improvement;-  ani 
they  would  probably  not  fail  to  celebrate  the  advantages  of 
augmented  circulation,  the  extension  of  manufactures  and  com 
mercfi  and  particularly  the  increased  anployment  given  to 
poor. 

It  will  be  urged  in  denial  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  1 
bourii>g  classes,  that  taxes  cannot  be  levied  on  the  wages 
labour.      Which  is  true,  as  it  proves  that  there  is  no  use  kt 
gavernment's   attempting   to   levy   taxes  upon   w^es ;  b»t    is^  - 
not  correct  if  extended  to  prove,  that  nothing  can  be  taken  firom 
the  poor.     The  recompense  of  labour  will  find  its  level  as  water 
doe%  —  that  is,  as  fast  as  it  is  able.     But  the  Nile  may  always 
have  been  two  miles  higher  at  its  source  than  at  its  mouth,  and 
dU  Boanner  of  difference  may  have  been  made  by  it  to  travelfefsi 
upon  the  stream.     There  is  a  wide  difference  between  an  effiact 
t^fil  has  taken  place,  and  an  effect  that  is  endeavouring  to  liake 
place ;  and  between  the  ef£:>rt  being  in  a  man's  favour  or  agaii^ 
him.    And  wh^  the  labouring  classes,  have  beea  eodeaYomir^^ 
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to  overtake  their  wages  for  twenty  years  together,  they  may  well 
be  supposed  to  be  behind.  The  strength  of  the  argument 
against  them  is,  that  if  any  thing  is  taken  from  them  their  num- 
bers cannot  be  kept  up ;  and  consequently,  if  their  numbers  are 
kept  up,  there  can  have  been  nothing  taken  from  them.  But 
u^pily  for  the  poor  this  assumption  is  as  yet  incorrect.     It  is 

Cite  evident  that  tlie  very  poorest  classes  have  still  something 
it  they  might  lose.     All  minor  moralists  and  dispensers  of 
idmonitory  pamphlets   are  full  of  demonstrations  of  it.     The 
iromoters  of  saving-banks  are  so  many  evidences  to  the  belief, 
Jiat   the  poor  might  possibly  save ;  and  if  they  can  save,  they 
lave  something  that  they  might  go  without.     It  is  undoubted 
ihat  to  the  present  hour,  some  of  them  consume  their  superfluous 
irealth  in  tobacco,  and  others  waste  it  in  spirits ;  and  it  is  im- 
.possible  to  say  that  if  this  was  transferred  to  the  master,  either 
dieir  own  health  or  that  of  their  posterity  would  suffer.     It  is 
difficult  to  prove  that  white  bread  has  any  inherent  advantage  in 
increasing  population,  over  brown ;  and  it  has  at  all  events  oeen 
demonstrated  that  nothing  can  upon  this  ground  be  reasonably 
objected  to  potatoes.     It  is  not  yet  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
a  moot  point,  whether  the  hog  lives  in  the  house  or  the  labourer 
io  the  pig-stye ;  the  labourers  of  Great  Britain  have  therefore  all 
this  that  they  may  come  to.     And  even  the  Irish  labourer  may 
find  a  lower  point  in  the  West,  as  long  as  a  hog  is  better  com- 
pany than  a  slave-driver.     Whenever  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
answer  the  complaints  of  the  poor  by  logic,  diey  are  reminded 
that  in  comparison  with  the  poor  in  other  countries  they  live 
like  gentlemen  ;  which  is  an  avowal  that  they  might  possibly  live 
worse.     In  short  there  is  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  that,  in  Great 
Britain  at  least,  the  poor  have  still  something  that  might  be  taken 
ftom  them.     They  cannot  keep  up  their  numbers  and  live  as 
ihey  used  to  do ;   but  they  may  live  worse.     There  are  strange 
depths  in  ill  living ;  and  the  rich  are  almost  sure  to  be  mistaken, 
when  they  undertake  to  think  the  poor  past  the   possibility  of 
being  hurt.     The  most  substantial  friend  the  poorer  classes  ever 
bad,  —  though  some  of  their  sincere  well-wishers  persist  in  not 
finding  it  out, — has  declared  that  he  '  really  cannot  conceive* 

*  any  thing  much  more  detestable  than  the  idea  of  knowingly  con-  ^ 

*  defnning  the  labourers  ofGreat  Britain  to  the  rags  and  wretched  * 
^  cabins  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  a  few  more  broad ' 

*  cloths  and  calicoes/  *     The  first  step  towards  preventing  this- 
detestable  consummatiof!  appears  to  be  the  removal  of  the  idea 

Aot  the  poor  cannot  be  deprived  of  what  they  have*     They  can* 

■    -       ■       ... 
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not  be  deprived  of  it  all ;  they  cannot  be  deprived  all  at  once. 
But  their  habits  may  be  gradually  deteriorated  by  the  pressure 
of  a  constant  force.  They  may  learn  to  do  without  one  fitig- 
ment  of  comfort  to-day  and  a  second  to-morrow.  One  decency 
of  life  after  another  may  be  dropped  into  the  gulph,  till  they 
approach  within  any  assignable  quantity  to  the  beasts  that  perish. 
When  there  is  a  given  standard  for  honest  poverty,  those  who 
are  below  it  will  not  multiply,  or  will  multiply  less.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  obstacle  is  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  physical 
impossibility,  and  that  if  the  mental  standard  is  depressed,  popu- 
lation may  go  on.  If  any  thing  can  effect  such  a  depression, 
the  double  screw  of  a  depreciation  appears  competent  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  worst  properties  of  this  depression  of  the  reward 
of  labour  would  be,  that  it  would  accumulate,  and  the  interests 
engaged  in  support  of  it  would  accumulate  with  it     And  if  the 
system  was  carried  to  any  great  extent,  it  might  form  one  of  the 
most  intolerable  engines  of  oppression  on  the  labouring  classes 
which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     Its  operation  would  be  silent, 
gradual,  irresistible.     It  would  give  no  warning,  there  would 
no  jerk,  no  exertion,  nor  any  thing  which  could  be  fixed  on 
concentrate  resistance  into  a  particular  period.    The  bewilderin^ 
misery  of  an  animal  in  the  receiver  of  an  itinerant  philosc^he^ 
would  be  a  faint  image  of  the  situation  of  an  uninformed  mecha 
nic,  —  dying  because  working  would  not  support  existence  as  i 
used  to  do,  —  knowing  neither  the  source  of  his  evils  nor  th 
remedy,  —  cajoled,  threatened,  tormented,  pitied,  —  in  sight  o1 
the  comforts  of  his  neighbours,  yet  running  against  a  wall  barde 
than  brass  if  he  attempted  to  help  himself,  —  disgusting  to  th 
refined  bv  the  uncouthness  of  his .  distortions,  and  suspiciously*^ 
eyed  by  the  timid  as  one  who  would  bite  if  he  could.     The  very^ 
workers  of  the  machine  might  be  employed  in  cond(ding  widh 
the  sufferer,  and  perhaps  scarcely  themselves  know  the  nature  of 
the  process.     And  a  hundredth  part  of  the  gains  thus  squeezed 
from  the  classes  who  are  already  weakest,  would  suffice  to  keep 
up  no  mean  apparatus  of  splendid  charity.     It  will  be  asked  if 
it  would  be  better  that  the  charity  should  be  omitted.     It  is  like 
an  inquisitor's  giving  cordials   to   his   patient ;  —  it  would   be 
better  to  give  no  occasion  for  the  kindness. 

But  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have  thought  that 
a  superfluous  issue  of  paper,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, was  an  excellent  mode  of  taxation.  It  is  a  tax  on  th^ 
users  of  the  instrument  of  exchange,  levied  in  exact  proportion 
to  what  they  employ ;  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  beau 
idial  of  a  uniform  tax  upon  expenditure.  And  it  has  one  sin- 
gular advantage; — that  it  costs  nothing  to  collect     But  the 
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objecticHis  to  it  appear  to  be  three.     The  first  is,  that  uniform 
taxation  is  essentially  unjust     In  whatever  mode  taxes  are  col- 
lected, it  is  plain  that  not  only  more  should  be  levied,  but  a 
greater  proportion  should  be  levied,  on  the  rich  than  on  the  poor. 
If  a  man  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  contributes  a  twentieth 
of  his  income  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  it  is  plain  that,  to 
preserve  fairness,  a  man  oi  two  hundred  a  year  should  contribute 
less'  tlian  a  twentieth.     For  as  he  is  much  nearer  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  to  diminish  his  power  of  pur- 
chasing by  a  twentieth  would  make  a  much  more  dangerous 
inroad  upon  his  happiness  than  a  levy  of  a  twentieth  upon  the 
other.     The  necessaries  of  life  are  those  things  of  which  the 
xion-possession   necessarily  causes  physical   suffering,   as   hun- 
ger, thirst,  or  injury  from  exposure  to  the  weather;    and  the 
nearer  a  man  is  to  the  simple  possession  of  these  already,  the 
less  he  can  afford  to  be  reduced  in  any  given  proportion.   There 
is   an   infinite  difference  between  being  driven  from  white  bread 
-to  brown,  and  being  driven  from  burgundy  to  port.     And  it 
^would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  any  right  to  inflict  greater  distress 
on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich,  can  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
poor  are  distressed  already.     The  object,  therefore,  should  be, 
to  make  taxation  bear  on  all  with  fairness ;  or  if  ihere  are  not 
data  for  doing  this  with  exactness,  to  assign  a  scale  which  shall 
approach  to  it.     And  the  first  thing  that  presents  itself,  is  that 
there  are  some  stages  of  poverty  on  which  it  is  evidently  im- 
proper to  lay  any  direct  taxation.     Day-labourers,  for  example^ 
-may  safely  be  placed  in  this  class.     But  there  is  another  class 
who  are  in  point  of  fact  equally  unable  to  bear  any  reduction  of 
their  means  of  support     And  this  is  composed  of  the  persons- 
who,  though  ostensibly  better  paid  than  the  day-labourer,  are 
jplaced  jiist  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulph  which  the  habits 
of  civilized  society  have  established  between  manual  and  mental 
labourers.     The  respect  paid  to  mental  labour  in  all  its  fonns, 
joined  to  the  frequent  necessity  there  is  for  such  labourers  mixing 
with  the  wealthier  classes,  has  created  a  demand  upon  them  for 
a  certain  elegance  in  their  appearance  and  mode  of  living,  which 
it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  think  of  resisting  without  giving  up  all 
the  resources  which   previous  habits  have  placed  within  their 
reach.    And  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  possession  of  this 
superior  elegance  is  in  itself  a   source  of  enjoyment,  yet  the 
mental  labourer  may  be  as  utterly  unable  to  support  any  dimi- 
nution of  hb  means  of  living  as  the  other.     And  this  appears 
to  show,   that  an  equitable  scale  of  taxation  must  commence 
above  the  class  which  contains  the  poorest  order  of  mental  la- 
bourers.    And  another  requisite  would  evidently  be,  that  in  no 
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imaginable  case  the  taxation  should  exceed  a  certain  per  centage^ 
It  would  be  an  absurd  rule  which  should  make  the  per  centage  on 
a  wealth  of  any  imaginable  magnitude  approach  to  the  whole ; 
and  it  might  be  equally  improper  that  it  should  amount  to  a 
half  or  a  fourth.  The  scale,  if  expressed  by  the  visible  arithme- 
tic of  curves,  should  be  nothing  at  a  certain  income,  and  ap- 
proach to  some  reasonable  per  centage  as  to  an  asymptote.  The 
simplest  scale  of  this  kind  would  be  one  where  the  per  centage 
should  be  nothing  on  the  income  supposed  to  contain  the 
poorest  class  of  mental  labourers,  and  should  fall  on  the  higher 
incomes  according  to  a  uniform  rate  upon  their  excess  above  the 
sum  which  is  to  pay  nothing.  *  For  example,  if  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  paid  nothing,  two  hundred  should  pay  at  a 
fixed  rate,  as  for  instance  five  per  centum,  upon  fifty ;  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  at  the  same  rate  of  five  per  centum  upon  a  hun- 
dred ;  and  so  on*  On  such  a  scale  the  per  centage  on  a  sum  of 
unlimited  magnitude  i^ould  approach  to  five  per  centum  on  the 
whole.  —  The  above  considerations  display  a  strong  objection  to 
taxes  on  the  instrument  of  exchange,  on  the  ground  of  their 
uniformity.  And  the  other  objections  are,  their  acting  on  the 
labouring  classes  as  an  intolerable  engine  of  depression,  and  the 
endless  mischief  arising  from  the  vitiation  of  money  contracts. 

The  leading  error  in  the  first  pamphlet  appears  to  consist  in 
not  perceiving,  that  aft^r  the  instrument  of  exchange,  composed 
either  of  coins  or  paper,  has  been  made  sufiicient  to  conduct  the 
exchanges  of  the  community  without  the  aid  of  commodities,  its 
voliune  or  numerical  quantity  has  no  connexion  with  what  men 

*  The  equation  to  the  curve  is^=M x  —  x ;  where  x  is  the 

n  X 

abscissa  measured  from  a  point  without  the  curve,  a  the  distance  from 

this  point  to  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  y  the  ordinate,  M  a  given  line, 

and  —  a  given  fraction.     If  x  represents  the  income,  a  the  income 

at  which  taxation   is  to  commence,  —  the  uniform  rate  levied  on 

n 

the  excess  of  x  above  «,  the  ordinate  y  will  vary  as  the  per  centage 

which    the    proposed    scale    assigns  to    the    income    represented 

by  X,     Or    the  proportion  of  the    ordinate  to  the   given   line  iVf, 

Will  always  be    that  of  the  numerator  to  the  denominator  of  the 

fraction  which  expresses  the  per  centage  on  the  income. — If  a  line 

is  drawn  parallel  to  the  abscissa  at  a  distance  equal  to  Mx  —  and  on 

n 

the  same  side  of  it  as  the  curve,  it  will  be  an  asymptote ;  for  when  x 

is  indefinitely  increased,  y  approaches  to  being  equal  to  Mx  — . 

n 
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e  able  substantially  to  pay  or  to  expend.  Tlic  argument 
ITS  to  be,  that  when  men  have  an  increased  quantity  of  tlie 
iment.  of  exchange,  they  must  necessarily  be  anxious  to 
>y  it.  *  Put  money  into  people's  pockets,  and  they  will 
me.'  And  a  stimulus  to  production  is  concluded  to  be 
>nsequence  of  the  continual  necessity  of  finding  employment 
le  instrument : — without  adverting  to  the  possibility  that 
roject  may  evaporate,  as  so  many  other  projects  for  a  per- 
1  motion  have  done,  through  some  simple  principle  which 
trlooked.  Let  it  but  happen  that  there  is  depreciation,  and 
hole  expectation  vanishes.  The  mistake  is  in  assuming 
lecause  a  certain  increase  in  the  improved  instrument  of 
ation,  or  every  increase  up  to  a  certain  point,  promotes 
iction,  an  increase  beyond  that  point  will  do  the  same, 
isufficient  supply  of  coins  or  paper  which  should  necessi- 
he  employment  of  commodities,  may  be  compared  to  a  bad 
nsufficient  highway.  The  wares  which  ai*e  circulated  by 
s  of  it,  will  be  conveyed  with  a  degree  of  difficulty  and 
which  is  a  hindrance  to  production ;  and  every  improve- 
in  it  will  have  a  contrary  effect.  But  when  the  road  has 
brought  to  .the  best  condition  which  the  materials  will 
'^  and  has  been  made  wide  enough  to  convey  all  that  is  to 
tried  upon  it  without  confusion  or  delay,  it  would  be  un- 
liable to  expect  that,  by  making  two  or  three  parallel  roads 
e  same  kind,  production  ishould  be  any  furtlier  increased, 
same  produce  which  might  have  been  conveniently  carried 
one  road,  would  only  be  carried  on  two  or  on  three.  And 
)r  man  was  led  into  increasing  his  business  or  expenditure 
ofouiding  such  an  increase  in  the  means  of  conveyance 
an  increase  of  the  wealth  to  be  conveyed,  it  is  evident  that 
)uld  be  corrected  by  disappointment. 
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TF  periodical  criticism  is  good  for  any  thing,  it  cannot  be  less 
needed  in  the  case  of  periodical  literature,  than  of  any  other 
class  of  the  productions  of  the  press.  It  is  indeed  a  subject  of 
wonder,  that  periodical  publications  should  have  existed  so  long, 
and  have  come  at  last  to  occupy  so  great  a  portion  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  largest  class  of  readers,  without  having 
become  subject  to  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  criticism. 
We  trust  it  will  appear  that  we  shall  have  rendered  an  import- 
ant service  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  in  setting  at 
least  an  example  of  this  species  of  control ;  in  showing  how 
great  has  been  the  need  of  it  before  it  existed,  how  much  of 
evil  it  is  calculated  to  prevent,  and  how  much  of  positive  ad- 
vantage it  cannot  fail  to  secure. 

Periodical  literature  is  so  wide  a  field,  that  though  we  shall  not 
interdict  ourselves  from  any  part  of  it,  we  shall  select  for  our 
province  more  particularly  that  portion,  with  respect  to  which 
the  demand  for  the  service  which  we  thus  desire  to  see  rendered, 
will,  to  every  intelligent  mind,  appear  to  be  the  strongest.  The 
review  of  books,  with  the  influence  which  it  has  in  giving  direction 
to  the  taste  for  reading,  has  long  been  a  department  olT  literature 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  appreciated.  For 
a  considerable  number  of  years  this  field  has  been  to  such  a 
degree  occupied  by  two  rival,  celebrated,  and  successful  public- 
ations, that  the  old  have  sunk  into  insignificance :  the  attempt 
to  elevate  new  ones,  has  hitherto  proved  abortive;  and  it  vnll 
hardly  be  incumbent  on  us,  unless  with  casual  exceptions,  to 
bestow  much  of  our  attention  upon  the  rest. 

Another  circumstance  renders  criticism  peculiarly  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  publications  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  we 
mean,  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews :  under  the  guise 
of  reviewing  books,  these  publications  have  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  publishing  dissertations,  not  only  upon  the  topics  of  the 
day,  but  upon  all  the  most  important  questions  of  morals  and 
legislation,  in  the  most  extensive  acceptation  of  these  terms. 
Whatever  occasion,  therefore,  there  can  be  for  that  species  of 
censorship  which  criticism  exercises  over  those  ^who  assume 
the  task  of  supplying  nourishment  to  the  human  mind,  it  is  pre- 
sented by  the  publications  in  question,  and  with  pecuUar  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravation. 
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Of  these  circumstances,  some  they  have  in  common  with  other 
periodical  publications ;  some  are  peculiar  to  themselves.     One 
law  to  which  periodical  literature  is  subject  is  attendetl  with 
<;onsequences,  the  good  and  evil  of  which  have  never  yet  been 
sufficiently  analysed,  though  it  is  of  the  higliest  importance  that 
they  should  be  familiarised  to  the  public  mind.     If  a  work  is 
published,  not    periodical,    and    possesses    real    merit,  it   can 
afford   to  be  overlooked  for  a  time;    and  though  it   may  be 
little  noticed  for  the  first  year,  or  years,  may  count  with  tole- 
rable certainty  upon  that  degree  of  ultimate  fame  to  which  it  is 
entitled.     Not  so  with  periodical  literature.     That  must  have 
immediate  success,  to  secure  so  much  as  existence.     A  periodi- 
.  cal  production  must  sell  immediately,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  carried  on.   A  periodical  production  must 
be  read  the  next  day,  or  month,  or  quarter,  otherwise  it  will 
not  be  read  at  all.     Every  motive,  therefore,  which  prompts  to 
the  production  of  any  thing  periodical,  prompts  to  the  study  of 
immediate  effect,  of  unpostponed  popularity,  of  the  applause  of 
the  moment.     To  catch  at  this  applause  is  then  to  be  regarded 
as  a  grand  characteristic  of  periodical  literature ;  and  the  good 
and  evil  consequences  which  arise  from  it  deserve  to  be  dili- 
gently traced,  and  correctly  estimated. 

On  the  favourable  side  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  as  the  diffu- 
sion of  all  the  good  which  is  derived  from  reading,  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  diilusion  of  this  which  is  its  instrument,  this 
peculiarity  in  periodical  literature  is  an  eminent  advantage.  By 
consulting  the  public  taste  with  continual  anxiety,  the  pleasures 
of  reading  are  perpetually  supplied  to  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber. The  number  of  those  who  love  reading  and  the  number 
of  those  who  derive  pleasure  from  periodical  literature,  are  the 
same.  To  it,  therefore,  we  are,  it  may  be  said,  indebted,  for 
the  grand  source  of  general  intelligence ;  that  is,  the  grand 
source  of  the  greatest  possible  good. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  doing  good  to  mankind  by  read- 
ing, is,  to  correct  their  errors ;  to  expose  their  prejudices ;  to 
i^efiite  opinions  which  are  generated  only  by  partial  interests, 
but  to  which  tnen  are,  for  that  reason,  so  much  the  more  at- 
tached ;  to  censure  whatever  is  mean  and  selfish  iiv  their  beha- 
^viour,  and  attach  honour  to  actions  solely  in  proportion  to  their 
tendency  to  increase  the  sum  of  happiness,  lessen  the  sum  of 
misery. 

But  this  is  a  course  which  periodical  literature  cannot  pursue. 
to  please  the  great  body  of  men,  which  is  the  object  of  the  pe- 
riodical writer,  he  must  flatter  their  prejudices.  Instead  of 
<^ling  in  question  the  opinions  to  which  they  are  wedded,  he 
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must  applaud  them ;  and  the  more  he  can  furnish  such  men 
with  reasons  for  being  mora  in  love  with  their  opinions  than 
before,  the  more  he  is  sure  of  commanding  their  approbation, 
and  of  increasing  their  zeal  to  promote  the  reputation  of  his 
work. 

The  most  mischievous  of  all  erroneous  opinions  ar^  those 
which  lead  to  the  injury  of  the  great  number  of  mankind,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  number ;  which  tend  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  small  number,  by  giving  them  the  power,  to  oppress  the  ^s 
great  number  in  all  practicable  ways,  and  to  brutalise  them  for  _  ^. 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  oppression  more  easy,  and  more  -^^^ 
secure.  That  these  are  the  most  mischievous  of  all  opinions,  is;  jss. 
proved  by  merely  telling  what  they  are.  ^JThat  literature  is  asefuL.*.fl9. 
only  as  it  contributes  to  the  extirpation  of  these  detestable 
opinions,  is  so  far  true,  that  deprive  it  of  this  tendency,  and  it  h 


doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  —  *3. 

These,  however,  are  the  very  opinions  which  periodical  lite -- 

rature  is  under  the  strongest  inducements  to  promote,,  and  tl 


discouragement  of  which  it  is  utterly  unsafe  to  undertake.     It  ii 
obvious  what  is  the  general  course  it  will  pursue. 

The  opinions,  on  the  propagation  of  which  the  success  of  p< 
riodical  writings  depends, —  immediate  success,  that  success  whiclMri-h 
is  essential  to  their  existence, — are  the  opinions  in  vogue;  th< 
opinions  of  those  whose  influence  is  the  most  extensive,  who 
go  farthest  in  creating  or  hindering  a  reputation.     But  what  \i 
tne  class  most  instrumental  in  setting  the  fashion,  which  exer- 
cises the  greatest  control  over  the  opinions  of  other  men?^  Th< 
answer  is  not  uncertain.   The  people  of  power  compose  it.    Tin 
favourite  opinions  of  people  in  power  are  the  opinions  whtcl 
favour  their  own  power ;  those  opinions  which  we  have  alread] 
characterised  as  being  the  grand  instruments  of  evil  in    thi^^ 
world,  the  ultimate  and  real  cause  of  the  degradation  and  n^iserj^ 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.     To  these  opinions  periodical, 
literature  is  under  a   sort  of  necessity,  under  an  inducement:^ 
which  generally  operates  as  necessity,  of  serving  as  a  pandar. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  notwithstanding  the  influ- 
ence of  error  in  the  world,  arising  partly  from  ignorance,  partly 
from  the  influence  of  interested  opinions  in  high  quaite^s»  the 
opinion  of  the  wise  and  distinterested,  though  they  are  small  ia 
number,  always,  or  at  least  generally,  prevails  at  fest,  and  be-, 
comes  the  opinion  of  the  world.     That  there  is  this  tendency 
in  the  opinions  of  the  wise,  is  certain ;    and.  it  is  the  ground 
of  all  our  hopes  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind.     When  an 
opinion,  founded  on  truth,  and  tending  to  good,  is  once  de* 
clared,  and  when  there  is  the  means  of  making  it  generally. 
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nown,  and  of  calling  to  it  continually  the  attention  of  man- 
inid^  it  is  sure  to  make  its  way,  and  by  degrees  to  bear  down 
U  that  opposes  it 

Here,  howerer,  the  characteristic  malady  of  periodical  litera- 
iire  is  most  clearly  seen*  Instead  of  aiding  this  beneficent  pro- 
ress,  it  is  opposed  to  it.  The  success  of  those  important 
pinions,  the  progress  of  which  involves  the  overthrow  of  the 
pinions  which  are  dearest  to  the  classes  by  whom  power  is  ex« 
reised  for  their  own  benefit  over  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
[ear  to  them  for  this  reason,  that  they  tend  to  the  support  of 
be  power  which  they  so  employ,  is  slow.  Periodical  literature 
lepends  upon  immediate  success.  It  must,  therefore,  patronise 
he  opinions  which  are  now  in  vogue,  the  opinions  of  those  who 
fe  now  in  power*  It  will  obtain  applause,  and  will  receive  re- 
Fard^  in  proportion  as  it  is  successful  in  finding  plausible  reasons 
or  die  maintenance  of  the  favourite  opinions  of  the  powerful 
lasses^  and  plausible  reasons  for  the  discountenance  and  rejec- . 
ion  of  the  opinions  which  tend  to  rescue  the  interests  of  the 
preater  number  firom  the  subjection  under  which  they  lie  to  the 
nterests  of  the  small  number.  In  this  view,  it  is  evident,  that, 
io  long  as  the  interest  of  the  smaller  number  is  the  predon^inat- 
LDg  interest  in  any  community ;  so  long  periodical  literature  is 
ihe  natural  enemy  of  the  most  important  and  beneficent  class  of 
3[^nio(ns,  and  so  long  may  the  balance  of  its  effects  be  expected 
tx>  be  decidedly  in  opposition  to  them^  We  say  the  balance  of 
its  effects,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  occasionally,  front 
^aoricHis  motives,  the  more  important  of  which  we  shall  think  it 
expedient  to  describe,  the  periodical  press  displays  exertions 
both  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  which  lend  to  confirm 
abusive  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  in  &vour  of  the 
opinions  which  tend  to  rescue  from  these  powers  the  interests 
of  the  greater  number* 

After  the  mass  of  the  people  have  become  a  reading  people,, 
a  Reward  is  held  out  for  writings  addressed  peculiarly  to  them. 
Tbs  opinions  of  the  people  will,  of  course,  be  consulted  in  such 
imtings ;  and  those  opinions  which  are  peculiarly  recommended 
to  the  powerful  dasses  by  the  circumstance  of  their  favouring 
the  existence  of  those  powers  of  theirs,  which  may  be  used  for 
their  personal  purposes,  will  not  be  the  peculiar  objects  of 
mdausie*  But  it  is  with  the  more  numerous,  as  it  is  with 
tbf  less  numerous  classes ;  they  have  some  opinions  which  are 
just  as  weU    as    important,   and  they  have  otliers  which   are 

It  is  of  very  little  importance,  in  addressing  the  people,  to 
cgBtinue  recosnflnending  to  them   right  opinions,  which  Uiey 

VOL.  I*  P 
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alFeady  possess.  Labour  of  such  a  kind  is  labour  thrown  away. 
The  really  useful  effort,  in  the  case  of  the  people,  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  class,  is  to  contend  against  erroneous  opinions, 
^d  introduce  to  them  ideas  which,  though  full  of  important 
Consequences,  are  as  yet  strange,  and  perhaps  revolting,  to  their 
minds.  From  this  undertaking  it  is  now  sufficiently  evident  to 
our  readers  that  the  periodical  press  is  debarred.  It  cannot  wait 
for  that  success  which  depends  upon  die  slow  progress  of  just 
opinions,  and  the  slow  removal  of  prevalent  errors.  It  must 
aim  at  that  immediate  applause  which  is  bestowed  only  for 
immediate  pleasure ;  for  gratification  administered  to  the  mind 
in  its  present  state;  for  encouragement  of  the  favourite  idea, 
flattery  of  the  reigning  prejudice. 

y  We  have  seen,  during  some  late  years,  in  this  country,  since 
the  talent  of  reading  has  become  more  general,  periodical  pub- 
lications, addressed  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  more  numerous 
dass.     They  are  cheap  publications,  from  the  circumstances  cIT 
the  purchasers ;  and  they  have  been  worse  than  they  otherwise 
might  have  been,  from  the  characters  of  those  who  have  been 
the  principal  instruments  in  their /production,  and  who,  had  they 
been  wiser  and  better  men  (for,  with  little  exception,  they  have^ 
been  very  defective  in  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  requisites),, 
might  have  obtained  as  much  success,    with  less  subservience 
to  the  errors  of  those  whom  they  have  addressed.     It  is  abund- 
antly apparent,  however,  even  on  a  cursory,  inspection  of  thet 
writings  to  which  we  have  thus  alluded,  that  the  principal  influ— ► 
ence  to  which  they  bend  is  that  of  the  favourite  opinions,  rights 
or  wrong,  of  those  to  whom  they  look  for  theh*  reward.     Tnat^ 
writings  produced  under  this  influence  can  hardly  fail,  where  men 
are  as  ill  instructed  as  they  still  are  in  this  country,  and  where 
partial  and  sinister  interests  so  greatly  preponderate,  to  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  evil  than  good,  we  imagine  cannot,  after 
what  we  have  stated,  be  regarded  as  matter  of  doubt. 
'   The  two  publications  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  as 
destined  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  our  attention  in  this  de- 
partment, are  addressed  to  the  aristocratical  classes.     From  the 
circumstances  belonging  to  them  it  will  appear  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  almost  exclusively  addressed  to  those  classes.  Tp 
what  degree  they  have  been  subservient  to  the  interests  of  those 
classes,  in  other  words,  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  more  nu- 
merous class,  it  would  be  premature  in  us,  and  perhaps  hardly 
feir,  as  yet,  to  pronounce.     That  can  be  properly  determined 
only  by  evidence  adduced ;  and  that  evidence  will  be  among  the 
results  of  the  examination  to  which  we  mean  to  subject  ua&aim 
It  is  enough  in  the  meantime  to  estimate  correctly  the  induce- 
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raents  to  this  fatal  subserviency  under  which  they  have  been 
placed. 

Assuming  that  they  agree  in  this  main  and  characteristic  cir- 
cumstance, of  being  addressed  to  the  aristocratical  classes,  upon 
what  principle,  we  may  be  asked,  do  we  account  for  the  great 
diversity  which  appears  in  their  tone  and  character ;  a  diversity 
so  remarkable,  that  they  are  not  regarded  as  competitors,  but  as 
enemies,  as  tending  not  to  the  same,  but  to  opposite  ends ;  as 
promoting  irreconcilable  opinions,  the  one  upholding  what  the 
othier  endeavours  to  destroy  ?  Tlie  elucidation  of  this  point  is 
of  great  importance,  in  laying  the  ground-work  to  our  future 
labours  in  this  department.  It  is  in  fact  a  point,  the  elucidation 
of  which  goes  far  into  the  philosophy  of  British  history,  and  will 
therefore,  if  we  can  perform  it  satisfactorily,  demand  a  rather 
more  than  ordinary  portion  of  attention,  on  the  part  both  of  our 
readers  and  of  ourselves. 

We  use  the  term  "  aristocracy"  in  a  somewhat  extended  signi- 
fication ;  and  as  we  shall  for  the  most  part  adhere  to  that  use  of 
it,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  expounding  somewhat  carefully 
the  sense  we  thus  attach  to  it,  and  of  requesting  our  readers  to 
bestow  attention  enough  upon  this  explanation  to  retain  it  in 
their  memory  for  future  purposes.  We  do  not  use  it  in  the 
mere  sense  of  a  titled  nobility ;  nor  in  that  of  the  families  pos- 
sessed of  large  fortunes.  These  are  connected  circumstances, 
but  of  secondary,  rather  than  primary  import.  Wherever  a 
government  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  exist  solely  for  the  good 
of  the  ccanodunity,  aggregately  considered,  its  powers  are  dis- 
tributed into  a  certain  number  of  hands,  in  some  cases  bearing 
a  greater,  in  some  a  less  proportion  to  the  whole  community; 
but  a  number  always  small  in  comparison  with  the  population 
^  large.  This  body,  sharing  among  them  tlie  powers  of  govern- 
ment, and  sharing  among  themselves  also  the  profits  of  misrule, ' 
we  denominate  the  aristocratical  body ;  and  by  this  term,  or  the 
aristocratical  class,  or  in  one  word,  the  aristocracy,  we  shall 
be  careful  to  distinguish  them.  The  comparatively  small  number 
possessing  political  power  compose  the  real  aristocracy,  by  what- 
ever circumstances,  birth,  or  riches,  or  other  accident,  the  different 
portions  of  them  become  possessed  of  it. 

The  aristocracy  in  some  countries  consists  almdst  entirely  of 
the  lords  of  the  soiL  This  in  former  times  was  the  case  in  al- 
most all  the  countries  of  Europe.  And  in  those  which  haVe 
^e  the  smallest  progress  in  knowledge  and  civilisation,  it  is  to 
a^great  degree  the  case  at  the  present  moment.  In  countries  still 
^^e  sunk  in  barbarism,  as  in  Turkey,  and  in  most  Asiatic 
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countries,  the  military  hordes  compose  almost  the  whole  of  the 
efficient  aristocracy,  and  are  not  hereditary.  In  our  omn 
country,  the  aristocracy  is  a  motley  body ;  and  it  imports  us  to 
be  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  ingredients  of  the  compound. 
If  we  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  —  and 
we  are  willing,  for  the  present,  to  take  it  upon  their  showing,  — 
we  must  conclude  that  the  powers  of  government  are  centered 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  there  substantially  and  ulti- 
mately exercised.  *  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
enquire,  of  whom  the  House  of  Commons  is  composed,  and  by 
whom  the  members  are  sent  there;  because  in  their  hands,  of 
course,  the  powers  of  government  are  efficiently  lodged.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  the  minute  details,  or  indeed 
into  any  disputed  subjects.  For  the  conclusions  which  concern 
our  present  purpose  the  broad  and  incontrovertible  matters 
of  fact  will  suffice.  The  owners  of  the  great  landed  estates  have 
the  principal  influence  in  sending  members  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  possess  the  representation  of  the  counties  ex- 
clusively. The  members  for  the  counties  (Middlesex  has  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  town)  are  returned  by  a  combination  among 
the  leading  families,  and  commonly  by  a  compromise  between 
the  two  parties,  the  one  being  a  Whig  and  the  other  a  Tory. 
In  respect  to  the  boroughs  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
descend  to  a  particular  enumeration.  Mere  notoriety  will  suffice 
for  our  present  purpose.  That  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  great  families,  either  to  nominate  or  ef- 
fectually to  influence  tne  return  of  the  members,  will  not  be 
denied ;  because  men  in  their  senses  do  not  make  affirmations 
with  respect  to  matters  of  fact  which  every  body  who  knows 
them  possesses  sufficient  grounds  to  deny. 

There  is  a  certain  number  of  the  boroughs,  the  constitution 
of  which  is  such,  that  the  electors  find  it  for  their  interest  to  sell 
their  votes  on  each  occasion  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  is  proper, 
though  it  is  somewhat  of  a  deviation  from  the  present  purpose, 
to  remark,  that  this  class  of  the  boroughs  is  a  general  subject 
of  vituperation,  to  those  who,  from  their  influence  as  landed  pro- 
prietors, determine  the  election  in  counties,  and  in  the  boroughs 
over  which  their  influence  extends.  Unhappily  their  influence 
sets  the  fashion  in  morality  as  well  as  in  dress ;  and  their  long- 
contmued  cries  have  made  it  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  infamous 
in  the  electors  in  boroughs  to  sell  their  votes.  But  why  should 
it  be  more  infamous  in  a  poor  elector  to  sell  his  vote  in  a 
borough,  than  for  a  rich  lord  of  the  soil  to  sell  his  vote  in  par- 

♦  Vol.  X.  pp.  4j11,  412.  &c. ;  and  vol.  xiv.  pp.  287«  300.  &c. 
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liament  ?  ^^  Why  is  the  one  traffic  infamous,  the  other  honour- 
'  able  ?^  For  this  reason,  and  this  alone,  tibat  the  great  men 
influence  public  opinion  more  than  the  little  men :  the  case  would 
otherwise  have  been  directly  the  reverse ;  the  conduct  of  the  rich 
lord  would  have  been  the  most  infamous,  as  in  degree  it  is  un- 
questionably the  most  highly  mischievous.  The  case  of  the 
elector  in  the  borou^  who  sells  his  vote  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  that  of  the  man  who  in  a  borough  or  a  county  gives  it  ha- 
bitually to  the  lord,  are  essentially  the  same.  Each,  with  little 
or    no  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the   man  for  whom  the  vote  is 

fiven,  follows  his  own  interests  The  elector  who  places  his  vote 
abituidly  at  the  disposal  of  his  landlord,  does  so  because  his 

'  landlord  could,  and  he  fears  would,  do  him  injury,  if  he  acted 
otherwise.  The  elector  who  takes  money  for  his  vote,  does  so 
for  the  immediate  benefit  which  it  yields.  It  is  the  part  of  men 
who  are  not  legislators,  but  drivellers,  to  whine  against  people 
for  following  their  interest.     In  legislation  the  only  enquin^  is, 

'  how  to  make  the  interest  of  men  and  their  duty  coincide.  What 
'we  desire  is,  to  place  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment on  such  a  footing,  that  it  shall  not  be  for  the  interest  of 

-  the  voter  to  give  his  suffi*age  firom  any  other  motive  than  the 
'  "verdict  of  his  conscience,  preferring  the  fittest  man.   And  for  that 

i¥e  are  called  Radicals,  and  other  names  intended  to  be  oppro- 
l3riou8,  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  right  of  voting  should 
never  be  placed  on  any  better  than  the  present  foundation. 

To  return  to  the  mode  in  which  the  boroughs,  so  constituted 

-  9US  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  electors  to  sell  their  votes  to  the 
highest  bidder,  afiect  the  composition  of  the  British  aristocracy ; 
—  it  is  evident  that  they  open  a  door  of  admission  into  the  go- 
ireming  body  to  monied  men.  Such  men,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, do  by  such  means,  as  well  as  by  what  is  called  the  purchase 
of  a  borough,  that  is,  of  the  means  of  intimidation  over  the 
wretched  electors,  originally  possessed  by  some  ne^hbouring 

'    lord  of  the  soil,  become  members  of  the  House  of  Commions ; 

and  thus  the  class  of  monied  men  become  sharers  in  the  pos- 

^  session  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  form  a  portion,  though 

a  minor,  and  hence  a  subordinate,  portion,  of  the  aristocracy  of 

^    England. 

hi  the  composition  of  the  aristocracy  of  England,  the  import^ 

ance  of  its  two  props  deserves  much  and  careful  consideration. 

Its  two  props  are,  the  Church,  and  the  Law ;   by  the  Law,  we 

mean  here  the  professional  body. 

We  need  not  lengthen  our  investigation  by  representing  the 

*  influence  which  religion  exercises  oyer  the  minds  of  men.     It 

'  will  be  allowed  to  be  great.     It  is  evident  of  what  importance  it 
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is  to  an  aristocracy,  that  is,  a  small  number,  exercising,  and  for 
their  own  advantage,  power  over  the  great  number,  to  be  able 
f o  turn  this  influence,  the  influence  of  religion,  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. It  is  manifest  how  great  a  support  to  their  power  they 
may  derive  from  it.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  short  and  eflec- 
tual  method  of  being  able  to  turn  the  influence  of  religion  to  their 
own  purposes,  is  to  obtain  an  influence  over  the  teachers  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  equally  easy  to  discover  a  sure  expedient  for  their 
obtaining  an  influence  over  the  teachers  of  religion.  It  is  to  form 
them  into^  corporate  and  dependent  body,  with  gradation  of 
emoluments  and  power,  from  something  small,  to  something  very 
great ;  retaining  the  nomination  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  emo- 
himents  principally  in  their  hands,  and  admitting  the  body  to 
a  share  in  the  power  and  profits  of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  accordingly,  the  church,  or  the  organised 

priesthood  of  the  state,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  and  efficient 
part.  Of  the  mode  in  which  it  acts  as  a  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  receives  its  share  of  the  profits  of  misrule,  the  details 
must  be  left;  for  future  opportunities. 

As  the  security  for  person  and  property,  the  things  most  dear 

'  to  men,  depends  upon  the  law,  to  be  sure  of  possessing  the  requi- 
site knowledge  of  the  law,  is  to  every  individual  a  matter  of  the 
Jast  importance.  If  the  law  were  as  simple  and  clear  as  it  might 
be  made,  every  maa  of  competent  understanding  might  have  all 
the  knowledge  of  it  requisite  for  his  guidance  and  security.  But 
where  the  law  has  been  rendered  exceedingly  complex  and  ob- 
scure, nobody  understands  it  but  those  who  devote  themselves 
professionally  to  the  study  of  it.  The  class  of  lawyers  become, 
in  such  circumstances,  a  class  of  very  great  importance.  Men 
look  to  their  knowledge  as  the  principal  ground  of  their  security ; 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  trusting  to  them  m  almost  every  import- 
ant transaction  of  their  lives.  In  proportion  as  they  have  much 
to  risk,  that  is,  in  proportion  as  they  are  rich  ;  and  in  proporticm 
as  they  are  timid,  tliat  is,  averse  to  run  risks; — they  fell  into  a  state 
of  absolute  dependance  upon  the  lawyers.  It  is  evident  from 
this  explanation,  that  as  it  is  of  great  importance  to.  the  aristo- 
cracy to  be  able  to  use  the  influence  of  the  teachers  of  religion 
for  their  own  purposes,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  them  also,  to 
be  able  to  use  the  influence  of  the  lawyers  for  their  own  puiposes. 
To  this  end  they  are  obliged  to  admit  them  to  a  requisite  share 
in  all  the  advantages  of  the  aristocracy.  It  is  known  to  .every 
body  how  unintel%ible  a  mass  the  English  law  is ;  how  extensive 
a  sway  the  tribe  of  lawyers  exercise  over  the  actions:  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  to  how  considerable  a  share  in  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  aristocracy,  and  all  the  profits  of  misrule^  they  are 
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admitted.  Details  we  reserve  for  occasions  as  they  arise.  The 
general  facts,  as  we  have  stated  them,  are  too  notorious  to  admit  of 
dispute.  Accordingly,  the  share,  which  the  Church  and  the  Law 
are  treated  with,  in  the  good  things  of  the  aristocracy,  insures 
their  strenuoqs  exertions  in  its  support ;  and,  at  ali  times,  what<- 
ever  is  noxious  in  aristocratical  opinions  and  prejudices  has  ha4 
the  great  majority  of  both  those  bodies  for  its  zealous  supporters  : 
aU  those  doctrines  which  have  for  their  object  to  secure  the  in- 
terests of  thie  great  number  against  the  usurpations  of  the  small 
number,  and  all  the  individuals  who  promote  those  doctrines, 
have  been,  at  all  times,  to  the  great  majority  of  lawyers  and 
.  churchmen,  the  objects  of  the  most  bitter  persecution. 

From  the  developments  which  we  have  thus  afforded,  we 
think  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  aristo- 
cracy of  this  country,  politically  considered,  may  easily  be  drawn. 
The  more  eflScient  part  of  it  is  undoubtedly  that  small  number 
of  leading  families,  probably  not  two  hundred  in  all,  which  re^. 
.  turn  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
This  oligarchy  is  really  and  truly  the  governing  power  of  the 
country.  This  governing  power,  like  other  governing  powers, 
.is  obliged  to  make  sacrifices  to  convenience;  and  in  order  to 
have  instruments,  and  secure  the  services  of  those  who  would  be 
dangerous  enemies,  is  constrained  to  make  a  partnership  con- 
.  cern>  and  to  deal  out  certain  minor  shares  :  those  are  the  shares 
of  the  monied  interest,  the  church,  and  the  law.  Men  of  talent, 
SB  a  class,  have  been  sometimes  represented  as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thence  of  the  aristocracy  ;  but, 
we  think,  erroneously.  If  they  come  in  independently,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  seat,  they  come  in  as  monied  men.  If  they  come 
in  as  the  nominees  of  this  or  the  other  great  landlord,  they 
•cmne  in  as  mere  ^ttornies  of  the  aristocracy.  They  are  servants 
in  an  office;  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  aristocracy,  any  more 
than  their  butlers  or  stewards. 

We  are  now  drawing  to  a  close  with  that  development  which 
we  have  deemed  necessary,  as  enabling  us  to  characterise  two 
publications  which  are  addressed  to  the  aristocracy  of  this  coun- 
try, and  which,  notwithstanding  their  agreement  in  this  leading 
circumstance,  exhibit  so  much  diversity  in  their  more  obvious 
appearances. 

There  is  only  one  particular  more  into  the  analysis  of  which, 
as  a  preliminary  explanation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
enter.  The  aristocracy  of  this  country  are  naturally,  in  their 
political  proceedings,  divided,  under  the  guidance  of  their  in- 
terestSy  into  two  sections.  The  Quarterly  Review  follows  the 
tme  section:  the  Edinburgh  Review  follows  the  pth.ei:.     The 
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one  of  these  sections  is  commonly  known  under  the  title  of  the 
ministerial  party.  The  other  is  known  under  that  of  the  op- 
position party.  What  are  the  interests  which  preside  ever  the 
formation  of  the  ministerial  party  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  and 
as  they  are  in  general  correctly  estimated,  we  are  und^  no 
inducement  to  spend  many  words  in  explaining  them. 

As  the  benefits,  periodically  arising  from  the  engrossment  o 
the  powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  the  cobh 
sequent  employment  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  that  few,  have 
to  be  divided ;  and  as  the  division  in  this  country  is  confided 
to  a  fixed  individual,  called  the  King,  who  thus  acts  as  the 
head  of  the  aristocratical  and  governing  body  to  whose  interest 
it  is  more  conducive  to  give  up  the  division  to  such  a  fimo 


tionary,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  those  destructive  contests,  which 
^but  for  such  an  expedient,  it  would  be  ^t  to  occasion ;  — 
that  part  of  the  aristocracy,  who  either  are  satisfied  with  th 
share  which  they  receive,  or  think  they  have  a  better  chance  o 
such  a  share  by  meriting  the  favour  of  the  present  distributo: 
than  by  any  other  course  they  can  pursue,  range  themseive 
under  the  King's  immediate  advisers,  and  lend  their  influences 
to  the  promotion  of  all  their  designs.  This  class  of  motives  i 
so  obvious,  and  the  operation  of  them  so  well  understood,  tha 
we  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  interests  whiclB. 
operate  to  the  formation  of  the  other  section  of  the  British  aristo- 
crat* 

To  all  candid  and  intelligent  readers  it  is  unnecessary  to  re^— 
iiOiark,  that  we  are  here  tracing  the  interests  which  predominate 
in  the  several  situations  which  it  is  our  object  to  explain      It  is 
obvious,  that  all  enlightened  legislation  proceeds  upon  a  calcu* 
lation  of  those  interests,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  true  philo- 
"sc^hy  to  form  that  calculation  exactly.     It  is  not  therefore  ne- 
cessary for  us  here  to  enter  into  the  motives  of  a  different  sort, 
which  may  bear  a  share  in  ranging  this  or  that  individual  in  the 
one  or  the  other  party.     One  man  may  adhere  to  the  ministry, 
because  he  approves  of  their  conduct;  another  may  join  the  (^ 
position,  because  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  appears  to  him  to 
be  wrong.     All  that  is  necessary  here  is,  to  caution  unwary  rear 
soners  against  allowing  those  motives  which  may  predominate 
in  the  breast  of  individuals,  from  occupying  that  place  in  their 
reasonings  which  belongs  to  those  motives  which  act  upon  the 
class  as  a  class,  and  by  which,  as  a  class,  they  must  be  governed. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
men  formed  into  a  class  by  possessing  all  the  powers  of  govern-  • 
ment  over  the  great  number,  and  the  means  of  using  those  powers 
for  their  owA  aid  vantage,  will  not,  as  a -class,-  be  actuated  by^tfae 
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desire  to  render  that  advantage  as  great  as  possible.     This  being 
admitted,  and  it  being  clear  that  a  man  ivould  render  himself 
<x»itemptible  by  denying  it,  the  only  care  of  the  rational  man 
is,  to  ascertain  the  course  of  action  to  which  that  desire  musrt 
conduct  the  class ;  and  having  done  so,  to  make  it  known  to 
others.     This  is  the  course  which  it  is  now  our  endeavour  to 
■  pursue ;  and  our  anxiety  is  to  guard  our  readers  against  the  de- 
lusion which  is  so  often  practised,  of  turning  away  the  attention 
from  the  consideration  of  the  motives  which  must  govern  the 
class,  by  holding  up  to  attention  the  other  motives,  which  always 
may,  and  very  often  do,  actuate  individuals.     There  is  not  a 
more  fertile  source  of  false  reasoning,  in  matters  of  government, 
•  than  this. 

If,  in  the  class  who  share  among  them  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, there  is  one  part  who  are  pleased  with  the  share  which 
they  receive  of  the  advantages,  or  prefer  the  prospect  which  they 
have  of  sharing  under  the  favour  of  the  existing  distributors ; 
there  is  also,  naturally,  a  part  who  £U*e  not  pleased  with  the 
share  which  they  receive,  and  who  are  willing  to  prefer  any  to- 
lerable chance  of  sharing  by  other  hands.     These  are  they  who, 
in  this  country,  form  them^lves  into  what  is  called  the  opposi- 
tion.    The  interest  which  actuates  the  conduct  of  this  section  of 
the  aristrocacy,  are  somewhat  less  obvious,  from  the  modifications 
they  undergo,  than  those  which  actuate  the  ministerial  section. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  opposition  is  to  effect  a  change 
of  the  hands  by  which  the  distribution  of  the  advantages  is  made 
—  to  obtain  hands  throi^h  which  their  share  will  be  enlarged. 
The  means  which  these  mterests  prescribe  to  them  for  the  at- 
tamment  of  this  object,  afford  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  their 
t^nduct.     The  grand  expedient  for  driving  a  minister  from  his 
silttirtion  £5,  to  deprive  him  of  support  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  those  who  vote  for, 
increase  as  much  as  possible  th6  number  of  those  who  vote  againsft 
him.    There  are  minor  expedients,  court  intrigues,  and  others,  but 
this  is  so  much  the  leading  and  established  course,  that  we  may, 
for  the  present  purpose,  overlook  the  remainder.  The  plan,  there- 
fore, is,  to  excite  disapprobation  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
those  who  retain  the  distribution,  and  to  excite  approbation  of  the 
•principles  and  conduct  of  those  whom  they  wish  to  hold  it  in 
their  stead.     In  this  the  Opposition  are  under  the  necessity  of 
'endeavouring  to  reconcile  courses  which  are  rather  opposed  to 
^  one  another. 

The  primary  object,  of  course,  is,  to  discredit  the  ministry,  and 
augment  the  favour  of  their  own  leaders  with  the  aristdcratical  class. 
'But  in  order  to  do  this  the  mor^  ^ectuiAy,  it  is  expedient  to 
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produce  as  much  as  possible  of  the  same  eiFects  upon  the  public 
at  large,  including  the  middling  and  lower  classes.     Pubhc  opi- 


nion operates  in  various  ways  upon  the  aristocratical  class,  partl}'""|^w 
by  contagion,  partly  by  conviction,  partly  by  intimidation :  and 
the  principal  strength  of  that  current  is  aerived  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  mass  by  which  it  is  swelled.     It  is  the  interest  of  th^ 
Opposition,  therefore,  to  act,  in  such  a  manner,  or  rather  to  speak 
—  for  speaking  is  their  action,  —  so  as  to  gain  favour  from  both 
the  few  and  the  many.     This  they  are  obliged  to  endeavour  by 
perpetual  system  of  compromise,  a  perpetual  trimming  betwee 


the  two  interests.     To  the  aristocratical  class  they  aim  at  making- 
it  ^pear,  that  the  conduct  of  their  leaders  would  be  more  ad — 
vantageous  even  to  that  class,  than  the  conduct  of  the  ministry^ 
which  they  paint  in  colours  as  odious  to  tlie  aristocracy  as  thejr^ 
can.     On  the   other   hand,  to  gain  the  fkvour  of  the  pppul 
class,  they  are  obliged  to  put  forth  principles  which  appear  to  b 
favourable  to  their  interests,  and  to  condemn  such  measures  o 
conduct  as  tend  to  injure  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.    I 
their  speeches  and  writings,  therefoi^e,  we  commonly  find  the 
playing  at  seesaw.     If  a  portion  of  the  discourse  has  been  em- 
ployed  in  recommending  the  interests  of  the  people,  another  mus 
be  employed  in  recommending  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy ^-^ 
Having  spoken  a  while  on  the  one  side,  they  must  speak  a  whil^^ 
on  the  other.     Having  written  a  few  pages  on  the  one  side,  thej^^ 
must  write  as  many  oil  the  other.     It  matters  not  how  much  th^ 
one  set  of  principles  are  really  at  variance  with  the  other,  pro- 
vided the  discordance  is  not  very  visible,  or  not  likely  to  be  clearly 
seen  by  the  party  on  whom  it  is  wished  that  the  delusion  should 
pass. 

In  this  game,  of  aristocratical,  and  popular,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent on  which  side,  at  last,  the  winnings  remain.  There  are 
two  sufficient  reasons  which  determine  the  point.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  aristocracy  through  whose  decision  exclusively 
the  object  of  the  Opposition  must  be  attained,  —  that  of  ejecting 
the  ministerial  party,  and  giving  possession  to  them.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  very  careful  not  to  excite  any  suspicion 
that  they  are  in  reality  less  favourable  to  the  aristocratical  side 
of;  the  account  than  those  whom  they  wish  to  i^upplant.  And, 
therefore,  whatever  the  zeal  of  which  they  make  show  in  favour 
of  the  people,  it  must  still  appear  to  the  aristrocacy,  that  it  bears 
upon  no  points  of  which  they  have  any  occasion  to  be  afiraid ;  that 
it  leads  to  the  diminution  of  none  of  the  advantages  which  the 
■monopoly  of  the  powers  of  government  bestows  upon  them. 
There  is  another,  and  a  perfectly  sufficient  reason  in  favour  of 
the  same  tendency,  that  die  opposition  themselves  are  a  ^section 
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of  the  aristx)cracy ;  a  section  that  wishes,  and  hopes,  to  be  the 
leading  section ;  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to  aim 
at  the  diminution  of  advantages  which  are  its  own. 

From  this  development  of  the  interests  and  views  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  aristocracy  in  this  country,  it  is  clearly  seen  wh^t 
may  be  expected  to  be  the  aim  and  tendency  of  the  publications, 
particularly  periodical,  which  look  for  success  to  the  favour  and 
applause  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Those  on  the  ministerial  side 
have,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  are  concerned,  a 
.more  simple  course  to  pursue.  They  advocate  them  directly, 
and  with  enthusiasm,  affected,  or  real.  The  aristocracy  are 
spoken  of  as  the  country.  Whenever  the  interests  of  the  country 
are  named,  it  is  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  that  are  meant. 
The  aristocracy  are  all  in  all.  Compared  with  them,  every 
thing  is  of  trifling  importance.  With  respect  to  the  interests  of: 
the  ministerial  section,  the  business  of  the  writers  on  that  side! 
is,  to  beat  down  the  pretensions  both  of  the  opposition  section  of  • 
the  aristocracy,  and  of  the  people.  The  people  are  represented 
as  altogether  vile,  and  any  desires  which  they  may  exliibit  to  see 
the  powers  of  government  so  disposed  of,  that  they. may  have 
■some  security  that  these  powers  shall  not  be  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  aristocracy  at  their  expense,  as  inconceivably  wicked; 
as  contrary,  above  all  things,  to  religion ;  also  contrary  to  law,  and 
to  order.  The  opposition  section  of  the  aristocracy  are  arraigned 
on  two  accounts;  first,  as  attaching  blame  to  the  ministers  for  fac- 
tious purposes,  namely^  to  put  their  leaders  in,  and  the  ministers 
out,  without  being  able  to  show,  that  the  conduct  of  the  ministers 
is  not  as  good  for  the  country,  that  is,  the  aristocracy,  as  that  of 
the  opposition  leaders  would  be ;  and  secondly,  a  still  more  dread- 
ful odium  is  endeavoured  to  be  cast  upon  them,  by  representing 
the  professions  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  in  favour  of  the 
people  as  acts  of  support  to  these  hideous  pretensions  of  the 
people  about  securities  for  good  government,  which  tend  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  church  and  the  state. 

The  course  which  is  necessary  to  be  pursued,  by  such  periodi- 
cal publications  as  adopt  the  vocation  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
the  opposition  section  of  the  aristocracy,  will  be  easiily  under- 
stood, afler  what  has  been  already  said,  without  many  words  for  its 
elucidation.  The  seesaw  of  the  party  must  be  recommended ;  and 
the  more  of  skill  and  pains  is  bestowed  upon  this  object,  the  more 
of  approbation  may  be  expected.  It  is  called  the  middle  course. 
Every  art  is  used  to  gain  it  reputation,  under  the  title  of  moder- 
ation, and  by  the  application  of  bad  names  to  the  two  sets  of 
opinions,  betweeii  which  the  party  oscillates,  and  which  it  is  in 
reality  putting  forward  by  turns.    The  set  of  opinions,  purely  oa 
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the  side  of  aristocratical  power,  are  called  despotical.  Those 
ivhich  support  the  demand  of  effectual  securities  in  favour  of  the 
people  are  declared  anarchical,  and  are  commonly  stigmatised 
by  some  nickname  in  the  slang  of  the  day ;  Jacobinical,  for  in- 
stance, at  one  time ;  radical,  at  another.  They  have  a  method 
worth  observing,  by  which  they  prove  that  the  party  holds  a 

.  tniddle  course;  by  which  term  middle  they  always  desire  to  be 
understood  mse.  When  the  people  blame  the  party  as  aristo- 
criaitical,  and  produce  actual  declarations  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  its  leaders  which  go  the  full  length  of  the  aristocratical  pre- 
tenslions,  the  writers  ask  how  you  c4n  misinterpret  their  words 
so  &r,  when  they  can  produce  you  otiier  declarations  of  opinion 
which  go  to  as  great  an  extent  in  favour  of  the  popular  demands. 
This  proceeding  they  reverse,  when  charged  as  democratical,  on 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  They  do  not  allow  tiiat  two  con- 
tradictory opinions  on  one  and  the  same  point,  destroy  one 
anotiier,  and  should  be  regarded  as  no  opinion  at  all.  They 
'hold  that  two  contradictory  opinions  are  good  for  nothing,  each 
of  them  by  itself;  but  that,  both  together,  they  form  another  nice 
;  opinion,  exactly  in  the]  middle  way  oetween  botli. 

It  is  essential,  in  writing  upon  this  plan,  to  deal  as  much  as 
possible  in  vague  language,  and  cultivate  the  skilful  use  of  it. 
Words  which  appear  to  mean  much,  and  may  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  be  interpreted  to  mean  much,  but  which  may 
also>  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  used  them, 
be  shown  to  mean  little  or  nothing,  are  of  singular  importance 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  play  the  game  of  compromise,  t 

/  trfm  between  irreconcileable  interests,  to  seesaw  between  contra- 
dictory opinions. 

L&nguage  of  this  description  is  peculiarly  needed  in  makings 
declarations  which  are  meant  to  gain  favour  with  the  people^ 
A  party  which  is  itself  a  section  of  the  aristocracy,  which  desires 
to  please  the  aristocracy,  and  by  means  of  pleasing  them  to  be- 
come the  distributors  of  the  good  things  which  the  possession  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  bestows  upon  the  aristocracy,  risk 
nothing  by  speaking  explicitly   in   favour  of  their  privileges. 
What  IS  requisite  is  to  have  vague  terms  at  command,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  in  opposition  to  these  privileges.     Aristo- 
cratical domination,  in  the  abstract,  may  be  spoken  of  as  some^ 
thing  exceedingly  hateful^  or  pregnant  with  the  worst  of  conse- 
quences.    The  people  may  be  exhorted  to  be  on  tiieir.  guard 
against  it.     They  may  even  be  told  that  the  ministers  have  no 
Other  object  than  to  introduce  it;  and  that  this  alone  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  hating  them,  and  for  using  every  exertion  to 
turn  them  out    Jn  thH&  meantime,  great  ciEure  must  be  iised  not 
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to  remove  any  part  of  the  veil  which  conceals  from  the  view  of^ 
tlie   people,    the  real   amount  of  aristocratical   power   in    this 
country.     When  any  specific  measure  is  proposed,  which  would 
xeally  operate  to  the  diminution  of  that  power,  —  choosing  the 
members  of  parliament  by  ballot,  for  instance, — it  must  be  loudly 
<lecried,  and  every  thing  must  be  done  to  attach  to  it,  if  possible, 
the  apprehension  of  evil  consequences.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
measure  is  proposed  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  but  which  in 
reality  has  no  such  tendency,  perhaps  the  very  reverse,  such  as! 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  called  rotten,  giving  the; 
representation  to  the  counties,  then  the  epithets  of  praise  must. 
be  collected.      The  man  who  brings  forward  such  a  measure  as 
this,  must  be  hailed  as  the  first  of  men ;  the  man  who  should . 
accomplish  it,  must  be  described  as  the  most  happy. 

One  important  part  of  the  business  of  writers  on  the  side  of 
the  opposition  section  of  the  aristocracy,  one  of  the  qualities  by ' 
which  they  can  most  effectually  recommend  themselves,  is,  being 
ingenious  in  the  invention  of  schemes  of  this  description ;  schemes 
which  may  have  the  appearance  to  the  people  of  being  calculated 
to  add  to  their  securities,  but  which  would,  even  if  accomplished, 
leave  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  untouched.  Of  this  class  of 
plans  one  example  is  seen  in  that  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, diminishing  the  number  of  borough  members  tp  augment 
that  of  county  members.  Another  example  is  seen  in  the  doc- 
trine about  representation  by  classes ;  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  persuade  the  people,  that  they  have  securities  enough,  provided 
every  class  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that  is  to 
say,  the  landed  interest  represented,  the  mercantile  interest  re- 
inresented,  the  anny,  the  navy,  the  law,  the  people  represented ; 
though  it  should  appear  that  the  people  have  no  real,  efiicient 
control  over  one  man  in  this  composition ;  that  they  have  not 
the  choice  of  so  much  as  six,  out  of  six  hundred ;  and  that  even 
a  bare  majority,  chosen  and  influenced  by  the  aristocracy,  would  - 
determine  in  the  long  run,  and  on  the  real  balance  of  the  account, 
the  niture  of  the  government. 

Having  thus  seen  what  are  the  motives  which  operate  upon  the 
two  sets  of  periodical  writers  who  address  themselves  to  the  two 
sections  of  the  aristocracy,  we  have  anticipated  much  of  the  ge- 
neral matter  which  will  be  applicable  in  criticising,  in  detail,  the 
Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Reviews.  We  have  already 
stated,  tnat  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  addressed  to  the  aristo- 
cracy on  the  side  of  the  opposition  section ;  the  Quarterly 
Review  is  addressed  to  it  on  the  side  of  the  ministerial  section. 
We  shall  see  in  our  progress  how  truly  they  have  obeyed  the* 
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springs  which  we  have  represented  as  operating  generally  upon 
the  conduct  of  publications  produced  in  similar  circumstances. 

It  will  be  understood  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  poli- 
tical part  of  these  two  publications;  including,  in  the  political 
pale,  the  two  props  of  the  aristocratical  polity,  the  political  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  and  the  law,  in  both  senses  of  the  term. 
As  to  the  literature  of  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews,  in 
the  more  confined  sense  of  the  term, — the  poetry,  and  other  works 
of  imagination  and  entertainment,  the  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  so  on,  — these  publications  have  lain  under  no  peculiar  bias 
from  situation ;  and  the  goodness  or  badness  of  their  articles  oh 
these  subjects  must  be  ascribed  to  the  accidental  qualities,  moral 
or  intellectual,  of  the  writers.  As  far  as  their  criticisms  on  these 
subjects  may  appear  worthy  of  notice,  they  will  be  reviewed  in 
other  departments  of  this  section  of  our  work. 

One  word  of  a  personal  nature  seems  to  be  required*     We        ^ 
have  described  the  interests  which  operate  to  withdraw  periodical       Jfl 
writers  from  the  line  of  utility,  and  we  have  represented  it  as 
nearly  impossible  for  them  to  keep  true  to  it.     What !   Are  we, 
it  may  be  asked,  superior  to  seducements  to  which  all  other  men 
succumb  ?     If  periodical  writing  is  by  its  nature  so  imbued  with 
evil,  why  is  it  that  we  propose  to  add  to  the  supply  of  a  noxious 
commodity?     Do  we  promise  to  keep  out  the  poison  which  all 
other  men  yield  to  the  temptation  of  putting  in  ?     If  we  made 
such  a  pretension,  our  countrymen  would  do  right  in  laughing  it 
to  scorn ;  and  we  hope  they  would  not  fail  to  adopt  so  proper 
course;    We  have  no  claim  to  be  trusted,  any  more  than  any  one^ 
among  our  contemporaries :  but  we  have  a  claim  to  be  tried.*.  ~ 
Men  have  diversities  of  taste;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  man 
should  exist  who  really  has  a  taste  for  the  establishment  of  the 
securities  for  good  government,  and  would  derive  more  pi 
from  the  success  of  this  pursuit,  than  of  any  other  pursuit  in 
which  he  could  engage,   wealth  or  power  not  excited.     AUf 
that  we  desire  is,  that  it  may  not  be  reckoned  impossiUe  that 
we  may  belong  to  a  class  of  this  description. 

There  is  another  motive,  as  selfish  as  that  which  we  ascribe  to 
any  body,  by  which  we  may  be  actuated.     We  may  be  sanguine 
enough,  or  silly  enough,  or  clear-sighted  enough,  to  believe^  that 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  have  made  a  great  progress  among  '^^'^^'^i 
the  people  of  this  country ;  and  that  the  class  who  will  really  ttp^  - —     *^^ 
prove  endeavours,  in  favour  of  good  government,  and  of  the  hap-  - — 
piness  and  intelligence  of  men,  are  a  class  sufficiently  numerous 
to  reward  our  endeavours.    No  matter  what  our  motives  may  b^ 
the  public  will  soon  see  whether  our  actions  continue  true  t<xhe 
ends  which  we  profess;  and  that  is  all  bv  which  their  intere 
can  be  affected;  all,  therefore,  about  which  they  need  to  care> 
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Of  the  two  works  which  are  to  form  the  principal  objects  of 
nr  attention  in  this  department,  the  Edinburgh,  and  Quarterly 
leviews,  we  shall  begin  with  the  Edinburgh  Review,  both  as  it 
ras  the  first  in  its  commencement,  and  as  it  is  by  far  the  first  in 
nportance. 

It  originated  at  Edinburgh  in  the  social  studies  of  a  small 
umber  of  men,  then  mostly  young,  whose  pursuits  were  literary, 
nd  who  had  already  excited  great  expectation  of  future  emi- 
ence.  The  reputation  of  the  parties  attracted  attention ;  and 
be  superiority  of  the  performance  to  the  mean  articles  which 
hen  filled  the  pages  of  the  existing  reviews,  the  novelty  of  mix- 
ag  disquisitions  of  the  reviewer  with  the  notice  of  books,  the 
one  of  severity  naturally  piquant,  and  the  wit  and  irony  by 
¥hich  it  was  frequently  enlivened,  go  far  in  accounting  for  the 
extensive  circulation  which  it  speedily  acquired. 

When  it  first  appeared,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  it  was 
tiot  decidedly  attached  to  the  opposition  section  of  the  aristo- 
cracy.   At  that  time  indeed  the  opposition  party  had  only  begun  to 
efiect  a  resurrection  fi'om  that,  inhumation  which  it  suffered  from 
the  aristocratical  terrors  engendered  by  the  French  revolution. 
It  showed,  however,  fi-oYn  the  beginning,  that  disposition  to  com- 
promise which  suited  exactly  the  purposes  of  an  opposition  sec- 
tion, as  soon  as  it  renewed  its  strength.     At  first  the  seesaw  was 
performed  between  those  opinions   which  were    necessary  for 
obtaining  the  favour  of  the  aristocracy,    and    those  opinions 
which  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  philosophy,  and  which,  with- 
out renouncing  the  character  of  philosophers,  men  could  not 
abjure.     To  obtain,  if  possible,  the  good  opinion  of  both  aristo- 
crats and  philosophers,  the  doctrines  of  both  were  put  forth. 
High  examples,  in  this  country,  had  already  been  set,  and  most 
successfiiUy,    of  this  species  of  authorcrail.     With  as  servile 
doctrines  as  ever  had  been  propagated  under  the  guise  of  law, 
Sir  William  Blackstone,   in  his  Commentaries,  had  mixed  a 
portion  of  the  liberal  opinions  which  philosophy  had  not  only 
sanctioned,  but  to  which  at  that  time,  preceding  the  French  re- 
yolation,  it  had  given  reputation  and  fashion.     The  other  in- 
structive example  to  which  we  allude,  is  that  of  Paley,  in  his 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy ;  where,  with  many 
liberal  doctrines,  to  which  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  had 
.gtVen  birth,  there  is  a  predominating  mixture  of  opinions,  the 
object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  keep  the  human  mind  for  ever 
shackled  and  debased.     And  to  this  mixture,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  splendid  success  of  these  celebrated 
works  is  to  be  ascribed. 
In  proof  of  this  observation  with  respect  to  the  Edinburgh 
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Review,  we  may  appeal  to  the  first  iQticle  in  the  first  ntunber. 
It  is  a  Review  of  Mounter,  de  VlrMuence  des  Philosophes.     For. 
the  aristocrats,  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  the  Antijacobin  tone ;  conr 
curring  with  the  &shionable  opinion,  that  of  the  Revolution  and 
all   its   imputed  evils,    the    cause  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  philosophers.     For  the  philosophical  part  of  the 
public,  again,  a  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  representing  philo>< 
sophy  as  perhaps  the  foremost  among  the  causes  of  good.     We, 
quote  but  one  passage:—^ 

'  That  there  were  defects  and  abuses,  and  some  of  these  very  gross 
too,  in  the  old  system  of  government  in  France,  we  presume  will' 
scarcely  be  denied.  That  it  was  lawful  to  wish  for  their  removal  wilL 
probably  be  as  readily  admitted ;  and  that  the  peaceful  influence  ofr 
philosophy,  while  confined  to  this  object,  was  laudably  and  properly; 
exerted,  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  conclusion.  It  would  not  be^ 
easy,  therefore,  to  blame  those  writers  who  have  confined  themselves 
to  a  dispassionate  and  candid  statement  of  the  advantages  of  a  better, 
institution  ;  and  it  must  seem  hard  to  involve  in  the  guilt  of  Robes-' 
pierre  and  the  Jacobins,  those  persons  in  France  who  aimed  at  nothing^ 
more  than  the  abolition  of  absurd  privileges,  and  the  limitation  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  Montesquieu,  Turgot,  and  Raynal,  were  probably,  in 
some  degree,  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  their  country,  and 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the^rospect  of  a  reform  ;  but  it  can  only  be 
the  delirium  of  party  prejudice  that  would  suspect  them  of  wishing 
for  the  downfal  of  royalty,  and  foi*  the  proscriptions  and  equality  w 
a  reign  of  terror.  It  would  be  treating  their  accusers  too  muchlik^ 
men  in  their  senses,  to  justify  such  men  any  farther  on  the  score  o( 
intention :  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  Revolution,  and  that  their  writings  may  have  begun  that  motion, 
that  terminated  in  ungovernable  violence.  We  will  not  go  over  the 
commonplace  arguments  that  may  be  stated  to  convict  them  of  im-^ 
prudence.  Every  step  that  is  taken  towards  the  destruction  of  pre* 
judice,  is  attended  wiUi  the  danger  of  an  opposite  excels  :  but  it  ui 
no  less  clearly  our  duty  to  advance  bsbxh^i  prejudices;  and  thev 
deserve  the  highest  praise  who  unite  the  greatest  stQadiness  witl^ 
the  greatest  precaution.  At  the  time  when  the  writings  we  are 
speaking  of  were  published,  there  was  not  a  man  in'Europe  wBd 
could  discern  in  them  the  seeds  of  future  danger.  So  Tar  from  de- 
nouncing them  as  the  harbingers  of  regicide  and  confusion,  the  pubH6 
received  them  as  hostages  and  guides  to  security.  It  was  long  thought 
that  their  effects  were  inadequate  to  their  merits :  nothing  but  [tJie 
event  could  have  instructed  us  that  it  was  too  powerful  for  our  trani 
quillity.  To  such  men,  the  reproach  of  improvidence  can  be  mad^ 
only  because  their  foresight  was  not  prophetic ;  and  those  alone  ai^ 
entitled  to  call  them  imprudent,  who  could  have  predicted  the  tempest 
in  the  calm,  and  foretold  those  consequences  by  which  the  whole 
world  has  since  been  astonished. 

*  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  writers  of  this  description  have  fiicT- 
litated  and  promoted  the  Revolution,  it  is  a  truth  which  should  detract 
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but  little  either  from  their  merit  or  their  reputation.  Their  designs 
were  pure  and  honourable ;  and  the  natural  tendency  and  promise  of 
their  labours  was  exalt^.and  fiur.  They  failed,  by  a  fatality  which 
tl)e^  were  not  bound  to  foresee }  and  a  concurrence  of  events,  against 
^Juch  it  -was'  impodsible  for  them  to  provide^  turned  that  to  mischief 
wiiich  was  ,planned  out  by  wisdom  for  good.  We  do  not  tax  the 
builder  with  imprudence,  because  the  fortress  which  he  erected  for 
our  protection  is"  thrown  dtfwn  by  an  earthquake  on  our  heads. 

*  There  is  another  i^et  of  writers,  however,  for  whom  it  wilJ  not  be 
so  easy  to  find. an  apology,  who^  instead  of  sober  reasoning  and  prac- 
tical observation,  have  intruded  upon  the  public  with  every  species  of 
atravagance  and  absi!irdity.  The  presumptuous  theories  and  auda- 
cjfiu^  maxims  of  Rousseauy  Mablj»  Condprcet^  &c.  had.  a  necessary 
tendency  to  do  harm.  They  unsettled  all  the  foundations  of  political 
d}ity,  and  taught  the  citizens  of  every  existing  community  that  they 
were  enslaved  and  had  the  power  of  being  free.  M.  Mounier  has  too 
mach  moderation  himself,  to  approve  of  the  doctrines  of  these  re- 
formers ;  but  he  assures  tis,  that  instead  of  promoting  the  revolution, 
it  was  the  revolution  that  raised  him  into  celebrity;  that  they  rose 
into  reputation,  after  it  became  necessary  to  quote  them  as  apologists 
or  authorities  f  but  that,  before  that  time,  their  speculations  were 
looked  upon  as  brilliant  absurdities,  that  no  more  deserved  a  serious 
cbnfutaion,  than  the  Polity  of  Plato,  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.— ^  With  all  our  respect  for  M.  Mounier,  we  have  some  difficulty 
io  believing  this  assertion.  Rousseau,  in  particular,  was  universally 
read  and  admired,  long  before  he  was  exalted  into  the  Revolutionary 
Pantheon  ;  and  his  political  sagacity  must  have  had  some  serious 
admirers,  vvhen  he  tvas  himself  invited  to  legislate  for  an  existing 
community*  Whatever  influence  he  had,  however,  was  unquestion- 
ably pernicious ;  and  though  some  apology  may  be  found  for  him  in 
the  enthusia&m  of  his  disordered  imagination,  he  is  chargeable  With 
the  highest  presumption,  and  the  most  blameable  imprudence.  Of 
some  of  die  other  writers  who  have  inculcated  the  same  doctriries,  we 
must  speak  rather  in  charity  than  in  justice,  if  we  say  nothing  more 
sievere."  * 

We  musjt  Ij^ave  this  passage,  though  it  is  plausibly  worded,  to 
^)eak  for  itself.  That  Raynal  should  be  enumerated  among  the 
sober-minded  writers,  Condorcet  among  the  inflammatory,  must 
surprise  any  One  who  has  read  them.  Though  two  classes  of 
writers  are  hiere  spoken  of,  one  with  praise,  the  other  with  blame,- 
it  is  really  ttdt  easy  to  say  to  which  of  them,  in  point  of  conse- 
quence, tne  greatest  quantity  of  evil  is  ascribed. 

Observe,  however^  the  real  doctrine.  It  is  laudable  to 
put  fqrth  such  writings  as  those  of  Montesquieu,  Turgot^ 
and  liayngl :  this  is  for  the  philosophers.  It  is  wicked  to, 
put  forfli  such  writinffs  as  those  of  Rousseau,  Mably,  and 
Condorcet :  this  is  for  the  aristocrats.  • —  Observe  ajso,  the 
iiaplied  consequence  of  wh|it  is  here  said,  the  restraint .  iipojgL^ 
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fireedom  of  discussion   which  is  covertly  recommended.      To 
put  forth  enlarged,  theories    respecting  government,    pointing 
out  what  is  really  necessary  to  afiPord  securities  to  the  people,  and 
how  much,  under  every  existing  government,  those  securities  are 
wanting,  ought  to  be  prohibited.     "  Presumptuous  theories  and_ 
audacious  maxims  have  a  necessary  tendency  to  do  harm."    But^ 
who  is  to  judge  what  theories  are  presumptuous,  what  maxims* 
audacious r     All  must  be  permitted,  or  none;  or  government,, 
that  is,  the  party  interested  agauist  the  people,  must  judge.    Upoi 
what  principle  the  classification  of  the  writers  is  made,  it  would. 


be  absurd  to  attempt  to  divine.     Any  classification  answered  th< 
purpose  of  seesaw.    It  was  enough  to  have  one  cluster  to  prais 
another  to  blame. 

There  is  another  remarkable  specimen  of  the  seesaw,  in  th 
same  number. 

*  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  pamphlet,  Mr.  Godwin  sets  the  doc 
trine  of  the  particular  and  general  affections  in  so  clear  and  master! 
a  light,  and  in  a  manner  so  very  superior  to  any  thing  we  find  i 
Dr.  Parr's  sermon  on  the  same  subject,  that  we  have  great  pleasur 
in  laying  the  passage  before  our  readers. 

*  "  For,  after  all,  though  I  admit  that  the  assiduities  we  employ  foi- 
our  children  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the  result  of  private  and  do- 
mestic affections,  yet  it  is  not  these  affections  that  determine  them  to 
be  virtuous.     They  must,  as  has  been  already  said,  be  brought  to  a 
standard,  and  tried  by  a  criterion  of  virtue. 

^  '^  This  criterion  has  been  above  described,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  of 
the  utmost  importance  whether  we  call  it  utility,  or  justice,  or,  more 
periphrastically,  the  production  of  the  greatest  general  good,  the 
greatest  public  sum  of  pleasurable  sensation.  Call  it  by  what  name 
you  please,  it  will  still  be  true,  that  this  is  the  law  by  which  our  ac- 
tions must  be  tried.  I  must  be  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  my  child ; 
•because  he  is  one  in  the  great  congregation  of  the  family  of  the  whole 
earth.  I  must  be  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  my  child  ;  because  I  can, 
in  many  portions  of  the  never-ceasing  current  of  human  life,  be  con- 
ferring pleasure  and  benefit  on  him,  when  I  cannot  be  directly  em- 
ployed in  conferring  benefit  on  others.  I  best  understand  his 
character  and  his  wants ;  I  possess  a  greater  power  of  modelling  his 
disposition  and  influencing  his  fortune  ;  and,  as  was  observed  in  Poli- 
tical Justice  (p.  132.),  he  is  the  individual,  in  the  great  distribution 
of  the  class  needing  superintendance  and  supply  among  the  class  ca- 
pable of  affording  them,  whom  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  protect  and 
cherish.  I  do  not  require  that,  when  a  man  is  employed  in  benefit- 
ting his  child,  he  should  constantly  recollect  the  abstract  principle  of 
utility  ;  but  I  do  maintain,  that  his  actions  in  prosecuting  that  benefit 
are  no  further^virtuous  than  in  proportion  as  they  square  with  that 
pirinciple.'*  ' 

Tliis  is  going  a  great  way  for  philosophy.  What  follows  is  a  de- 
vout ofiering  at  the  shrine  of  aristocratical  bigotry  and  insolence. 
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*  Awarie  of  the*  very  superior  manner  in  which  Mr.  Godwin's  com- 
plaint is  now  accustomed  to  be  treated,  we  had  great  hopes,  upon 
reading  so  far,  that  a  radical  cure  had  been  effected  :  but  we  had  no 
sooner  entered  upon  his  remarks  on  population,  than  this  pleasing 
delusion  was  dispelled,  and  we  were  convinced  it  was  a  case  for  life. 
The  great  expedients  which  this  philosopher  has  in  store  to  coun- 
teract the  bad  effects  of  excessive  population  (so  ably  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Malthus),  are,  abortion  and  child-mqrder.  In  gratitude  for  these 
noble  remedies  of  social  disorder,  may  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing to  Mr.  Godwin,  the  infinite  importance  of  shaving  and  blistering 
the  crown  of  his  head,  of  keeping  the  prima  viip  open,  and  of  strictly 
pursuing  an  antiphlogistic  regimen.  By  these  means  we  have  some- 
times seen  the  understandings  of  great  philosophers  wonderfully  and 
rapidly  hnproved.' 

There  is  one  doctrine,  to  which  we  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  advert,  because  it  is  a  favourite  with  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
vfew.  It  is  a  doctrine  expected  to  please  both  aristocracy  and 
people;  and  ample  use  is  accordingly  made  of  it.  The  doctrine 
is,  that  irregular  and  tumultuary  ebullitions  of  the  people  in  fa- 
vour.of  liberty,  are  of  singular  importance. 

It  is  not  from  such  irrational  effervescence,  that  the  aristocracy 
have  any  thing  to  fear.  It  is  not  a  mobbing  populace  that  can 
act  with  perseverance  and  consistency  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
defences  which  guard  the  undue  powers  of  an  aristocracy.  If,  then, 
the  j>eople  can  be  gulled,  by  these  false  demonstrations  of  liberty, 
into  a  belief  that  they  possess  good  government,  the  security  of 
die  aristocracy  is  increased ;  and  the  doctrine  which  leads  to  sup* 
port  this  delusion,  is  a  doctrine  entirely  to  their  taste. 

On  the  other,  hand,  by  pompous  talking  about  thq  public 
spirit  of  the  people,  about  independence  of  mind^  and  so  forth, 
displayed  and  generated  in  the  turbulence  of  an  election,  it  is 
expected  that  the  vanity  of  the  people  will  be  piqued ;  and  that 
they  will  be  persuaded  to  believe  they  are  something,  by  that 
which  effectually  proves  they  are  nothing.  The  passage  where 
we  find  this  doctrine  first  set  forth  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is 
an  early  one.  It  is  in  the  first  volume  (p.  384.),  in  the  article  on 
Demieres  Vues  de  Politique  et  de  Finance  par  M.  Neckar. 

*  The  only  foundation  of  political  liberty  is  the  spirit  of  the  people ; 
and  the  only  circumstance  which  makes  a  lively  impression  upon  their 
senses,  and  powerfully  reminds  them  of  their  importance,  their  power, 
and  their  rights,  is  the  periodical  choice  of  their  representatives.  How 
easily  that  spirit  may  be  totally  extinguished,  and  of  the  degree  of 
abject  fear  and  slavery  to  which  the  human  race  may  be  reduced  for 
ages,  every  man  of  reflection  is  sufficiently  aware ;  and  he  knows  that 
the  preservation  of  that  feeling  is,  of  all  other  objects  of  political 
science,  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  difficult.  It  appears  to  ,us, 
that  a  people  who  did  not  choose  their  representatives,  but  only  i^hose 
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who  chose  their  representatives,  would  very  soon  become  indifferent 
to  their  elections  altogether.  To  deprive  them  of  their  power  oX 
nominating  their  own  candidate  would  be  still  worse.  The  eagerness 
of  the  people  to  vote  is  kept  alive  by  their  occasional  expulsion  of  a 
candidate  who  has  rendered  himself  objectionable,  or  the  adoption  of 
one  who  knows  how  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  them.  They  are 
proud  of  being  solicited  personally  by  a  man  of  family  or  wealth.  The 
uproar  even,  and  the  confusion  and  the  clamour  of  a  popular  election 
hi  England,  have  their  use :  they  give  a  stamp  to  the  names  lAheriyy 
Constitution,  and  People:  they  infuse  sentiments  which  nothing  but 
violent  passions,  and  gross  obfects  qf  sense  'Couid  infuse;  >  and  which 
would  never  exists  perhaps,  if  the  sober  constituents  were  to  sneak, 
one  by  one,  into  a  notary's  office  to  deliver  thdr  votes  for  a  represen- 
tative, or  were  to  form  the  first  link  in  that  long  chain  of  caused  and 
effects,  which,  in  thiscompound  kind  of  elections^  ends  with  choosing 
a  member  of  Parliament.*      -  ^ 

ThjB  first  article  in  the  second  volume  is  a  specimen  of 
the  sacrifices  which*  are  made  to  the  taste,  of  the  adstocracy. 
It  is  almost  wholly  antijacobin.'  It  is  a  reriew.  ofivthe  T^ork 
entitled  Etat  de  I'Eiarcpe^  by  that  instrument  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  >  Gent27.  It  is  an  elaborate  display,  and  a  geni^ral 
adoption,  of  his  views,  relucting  the  admirable  governments  and 
the  prosperous  condition,  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  be* 
fore  the  French  Revolution;  and  respecting  the  weakness  in  the 
design,  and  the  misery  in  the  effects,  of  that  gr^t  convulsion. 
*'  There  was  nothing  in  the  internal,  situation  of  the  European 
kingdoms  that  required  such  a  stormy,  reformation,  as  the  RevcH 
lution  threatened  to  iEhccomplish ;  and  this  revolution,  so  iai^  firom 
being  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  disasters  and  abuses,  w&s, 
in  fact,  a  most  grievous  and  unexpected  interruption  to  their 
career  of  prosperity,  and  can  in  ho  degree  be  ju^fied  by  the 
pretended-disorder  and  desperatioa  of  their; aflbirs/-  Even  in 
this  aiticle  the  oth^:  scale  is  not  entirely  forgotten*  Samething' 
is  thrown  into  it  by  a  pointed  condemnationjof  th^  popular  <^ 
ject  of  attack,  the  partition  of  Poland.        .    ,  ^ 

A  most  singular  species  of  morality  is.  preached  in  the  Edin* 
burgh  Review,  at  limes :  as,  for  instance,  ijqi  the  article  on  Belsham^s 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  in  the  first  volume* 

*  Mr.  Belsham  has  one  short  argument,  that  whatever  is  true  cannot- 
be  KurtfuL  It  is  the  motto  of  his  title-page,  -  and  is  afterwards  i^e- 
peated,  with  equal  emphasis,  at .  every  time  o£  need.  *^  If  tiri^  do6>' 
trine  be  true,"  he  contends,  "  the'  diffusion  of  it  pan  do  -n^-  hi^m.- 
It  is  an  established  and  undeniable  principle,  that  truth  •roust  be 
favourable  to  virtue."  (P.  312.)  To  us,  however,  this  principle,  in- 
stead of  being  undeniable,  has  alw^yii  appeared  the  most  questioD- 
able  of  postulates^.  .  in  the  declamation  of  Plato,  or  the  poetry  ef- 
Akenside,  we  admit  it -with  IKtle  scrapie,  *  because  "#6  dianot  read 
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Plato  or  Akenaide'for  the  truths  they  may  chance  to  contain  t^  but  ^ 
we  always  feel  more  than  scepticism,  when  we  are  assailed  by  it  in 
a  treatise  of  pure  philosophy :  nor  can  we  account  for  an  almost 
universal  as«ent  it    has    received,  from    any  other  circumstance, 
than  the  profession  and  habtits  of  the  first  teachers  of  morals  in  our 
schools,  and  of  the  greater  number  of  their  successors.     It  was  a 
maxiiB  of  religion,  before  it  became  a  maxim  of  philosophy ;  though, 
even  as  a  religious  maxim,  it  formed  a  very  inconsistent  part  a£  the 
optimism  in<iKhich  it  was  combined.     The  Deity  wills  happiness;  he 
loves  truth »  truth  therefore  must  be  productive  of  good.     Such  is 
the  reasoning  of  tjie  optimist.     But  he  forgets,  that,  in  his  system, 
error  too  must  have  been  beneficial,  because  error  has  been  ;  and  that  ^ 
the  employment  of  falsehood  for  the  production  of  good,  cannot  be 
more  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Being,  than  the  acknowledged  employ- 
ment of  rapine  and  murder  for  the  same  purpose.    There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  Jn  the  abstract  consideration  of  truth  and  Deity,  which 
justifies  the  adoption  of  such  a  maxim  ;  and  as  little  is  it  justified  by 
our  practical  experieaoe.    In  the  small  events  of  that  familiar  and 
iiourly  intercourse  which  forms  almost  the  whole  of  human  life,  how 
much  is  happiness  increased  by  the  general  adoption  of  a  system  of 
concerted  and  limited  deceit !  for  it  is  either  in  that  actual  falsehood, 
H^hich  must,  as  falsehood,  be  productive  of  evil,  or  in  the  suppression 
of  that  truth,  which,  as  truth,  must  have  been  productive  of  good, 
^hat  the  chief  happiness  of  civilized  manners  consists ;  and  he  from 
^hose  doctrine  it  flows,  that  we  are  to  be  in  no  case  hypocrites^ 
^vould,  in  mere  manners,  reduce  us  to  a  degree  of  barbarism  beyond 
t:hat  of  the  rudest  savage,  who,  in  the  simple  hospitalities  of  his  hut^ 
Or  the  ceremonial  of  the  public  assemblies  of  his  tribe,  has  still  some 
Courtesies,  which  he  fulnls  with  all  the  exactness  of  polite  dissimu- 
lation.    In  the  ;greater  events  of  life,  how  often  might  the  advantage 
c^f  erroneous  belief  be  felt!    If,  for  example,  it  were  a  superstition  of 
^very  mind,  that  the  murderer,  immediately  On  the  perpetration  of 
^is  guilt,  must  himself  expire  by  sympathy,  a  new  motive  would  be 
«tdded  to  the  side  of  virtue;  and  the  only  circumstance  to  be  re- 
gretted would  be,  not  that  the  falsehood  would  produce  effect,  since 
%:hat  effect  could  be  only  serviceable,  but  that  perhaps  the  good  ef- 
fect would  not  be  of  long  duration,  as  it  would  be  destroyed  for  ever 
\yy  the  rashness  of  the  first  daring  experimenter.     The  visitation  of 
%he  murderer  by  jthe  nightly  ghost,  which  exists  in  the  superstition 
«f  so  many  countries, .  and  which  forms  a  great  part  of  that  complex 
and  unanalysed  horror  with  which  the  crime  continues  to  be  con- 
sidered after  the  belief  of  the  superstition  itself  has  ceased,  has  pro- 
bably been  of  more  service  to  mankind  than  the  truths  of  all  the 
sermons  that  have  been  preached  on  the  corresponding  prohibition 
in  the  Decalogue.     It  is  unfortunate  that  with  this  beneficial  awe 
unnecessary  horrors  have  been  connected ;  for  the  place  continues  to 
be  haunted,  as  well  as  the  person  ;  and  the  dread  of  our  infancy  is 
thus  directed,  rather  to  the  supernatural  appearance,   than  to  the 
crime.     But  if  superstition  could  exist,  and  be  modified,  at  the  will 
of  an  enlightened  legislator,  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  its  terrors  to  the 
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innocent,  and  turned  wholly  against  the  guilty,  we  know  no  principle 
of  our  nature  on  which  it  would  be  so  much  for  the  interest  of  man- 
kind to  operate.  It  would  be  a  species  of  prohibitive  religion,  more 
impressive,  at  the  moment  of  beginning  crime,  than  religion  itself; 
because  its  penalties  would  be  more  conceivable  and  immediate. 
Innumerable  cases  may  be  imagined,  in  which  other  errors  of  belief 
would  be  of  moral  advantage ;  and  we  may  therefore  assume,  as 
established  and  undeniable^  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  truth 
which  makes  it  necessarily  good ;  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, truth  is  beneficial ;  but  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  truths 
and  falsehoods,  a  certain  number  are  productive  of  good,  and  others 
of  evil.  To  which  number  any  particular  truth  or  falsehood  belongs, 
must  be  shown,  in  the  usual  way,  by  reasonings  of  direct  experience 
Or  analogy ;  and  hence,  in  a  question  of  utility ^  the  demonstration  of 
mere  logical  truth  cannot  justly  be  adduced  as  superseding  the  ne- 
cessity of  other  inquiries.  Even  though  the  contrary  of  that  postu- 
late which  Mr.  Belsham  has  assumed  could  not  have  been  shown 
from  other  cases,  it  would  not  therefore  have  been  applicable,  without 
proof,  to  the  great  questions  which  he  discusses  ;  for  these  questions 
comprehend  all  the  truths  that  are  of  most  importance  in  human  life, 
which  are  thus  the  very  truths  from  which  the  justness  of  the  assumed 
principle  is  most  fully  to  be  demonstrated  or  denied.' 

We  shall  hereafter  have  "various  occasions  to  examine,  this 
doctrine,  and  to  show  the  applications  of  which  it  is  found  to 
be  susceptible,  in  defiance  of  all  the  Jesuitry  of  party.  We  may 
leave  it  safely,  at  present,  when  we  cannot  afford  so  many  words 
as  would  be  necessary  for  its  exposure,  to  the  reflections  of  our 
readers.  The  public  mind  has  now  certainly  got  beyond  this 
standard  of  ethics.  On  the  other  side,  the  actions  consecrated 
as  virtues  by  the  prevailing  cant,  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
any  connection  with  the  sources  of  human  happiness,  are  spoken 
of  with  a  reverence  truly  edifying :  as  in  the  article  in  this  same 
volume  on  M.  Neckar's  Reflections  sur  la  Divorce^  where  the 
ancients  are  considered  very  immoral  for  not  including  all  the 
conditions,  included  by  us,  in  the  marriage  contract ;  as  also  in 
the  article  on  Madame  de  Stael's  Delphine,  in  the  second  volume, 
where  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  the  singular  contrast  between 
the  mode  in  which  the  same  lady  is  there  treated,  and  in  an 
article  in  a  subsequent  volume,  in  which  we  shall  hereafter  see 
she  is  held  up  as  nearly  the  first  of  all  human  beings.  At  the 
latter  period,  however,  she  was  in  England,  and  in  fashion  too, 
especially  with  the  opposition  part  of  the  fashipnable  world.  In 
1803,  about  ten  years  preceding  the  laudation,  the  language  was 
as  follows :  — 

<  This  dismal  trash,  which  has  nearly  dislocated  the  jaws  of  every 
critic  among  us  with  gaping,  has  so  alarmed  Bonaparte,  that  he  has 
seized  the  whole  impression,  sent  Madame  de  Stad  out  of  Paris,  and, 
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for  aught  we  know,  sleeps  in  a  nightcap  of  steel,  and  dagger-proof 
blankets.  To  iis  it  appears  rather  an  attack  against  the  jj^n  Com- 
mandments, than  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  and  calculated  not  so 
much  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  Bourbons,  as  the  benefits  of  adul- 
tery, murder,  and  •  a  great  number  of  other  vices,  which  have  been 
somehow  or  other  strangely  neglected  in  this  country,  and  too  much 
so  (according  to  the  apparent  opmion  of  Madame  de  Stael)  even  in 
France. 

*  It  happens,  however,  fortunately  enough,  that  heV  book  is  as  dull 
as  it  could  have  been  if  her  intentions  had  been  good ;  for  wit,  dex- 
terity, and  the  pleasant  energies  of  the  mind,  seldom  rank  themselves 
pn  the  side  of  virtue  and  social  order ;  while  vice  is  spiritual,  eloquent, 
and  alert,  ever  choice  in  expression,  happy  in  allusion,  and  judicious 
in  arrangement. 

*  To  conclude.—  Our  general  opinion  of  this  book  is,  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  shed  a  mild  lustre  over  adultery;  by  gentle  and  convenient 
gradation,  to  destroy  the  modesty  and  the  caution  of  women;  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  easy  vices,  and  encumber  the  difficulty  of 
virtue.  What  a  wretched  qualification  of  this  censure  to  add,  that 
the  badness  of  the  principles  is  alone  corrected  by  the  badness  of  the 

«tyle,  and  that  this  celebrated  lady  would  have  been  very  guilty,  if 

^be  had  not  been  very  dull  V 

The  second  volume  is,  we  think,  distinguished,  by  its  contri-  - 
butions  to  the  aristocratical  politics  and  morality.     Among  the 
Jiciore  remarkable  specimens,  the  article  on  Belsham's  Memoirs 
^:>f  George  III.  have  attracted  our  attention.     We  quote  the  two 
Grst  paragraphs,  to  show  the  indignation  with  which  the  writing  f 
^Df  party  pamphlets  under  the  guise  of  history  is  deemed  worthy.  '' 
-"We  presume  it  will  not  be  reckoned  much  more  laudable  to  write 
^arty  pamphlets  under  the  guise  of  reviews. 

*„The  preceding  volumes  of  this  history  had  created  in  our  minds 
jso  little  expectation  of  merit  in  those  which  are  now  presented  to  the 
'^srorld,  that  we  cannot  with  propriety  say  that  we  have  been  dis- 
sippointed.     There  is  a  fraud  in  the  very  title-page  of  this  work  ;  for 
Jf  the   reader   expects  to  find  in  the  ^  Memoirs  of  the  Reign   of 
Creorge  III."  any  thing  like  an  history  of  that  period,  he  will  soon 
£nd  himself  dolefully  mistaken.     By  the  illiberality,  party  spirit,  and 
intemperate  ardour  for  the  propagation  of  his  political  opinions,  which 
Mr.  Belsham  displays,  he  has  forfeited  the  title  of  historian,  for  the 
'more  appropriate,  though  less  respectable,  name  of  zealot,  or  pamph- 
leteer.    The  bitter  and  licentious  spirit  in  which  he  had  indulged  his 
pen  throughout  his  former  volumes,  has  now  risen  to  a  height  more 
intolerable  to  the  reader  and  disgraceful,  to  the  writer.     It  appears 
that  Mr.  Belsham's  habits  of  writing,  like  all  other  evil  habits,  increase 
in  virulence,  in  proportion  as  they  proceed ;  and  unless  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  criticism  be  administered,  the  press  may,  at  some  future 
day,  groan  under  a  still  more  highly  accumulated  mass  of  personal 
abuse  and  intolerant  zeal. 
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'  By  stripping;  these  volumes^  howeve^^  pf  thrir  title  to  the  rank  of 
history,  to  wMdbi  ^ey  have  assuredly  no  more  qlaip  than  a  book 
made  up, of  ppljtical  registers  and  party  pamphlets  can.preteod  to^ 
we  have  greatjiy  abridged  to  oursehres  the  unpleasant  task  of'censwre; 
and  by  thus  bnnging  their  merits  and  defects  to  the  decision  of  ai| 
inferior  standard,  we  have  allowed  greater  latitude  to.  the  author's 
eccentric  excursions,  and/greater  indulgence  to  his  Tiolatioi>s  ^of  de- 
cency and  propriety.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  hint,  that  the 
former  ar^  always  observable,  when  a  low  factious  citizen  cooi^  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  law ;  a^d  the  latter,  whenever  a  prime  minister^ 
a  Tory,  or  an  alarmist,  is  honoured  by  a  mention  in  his  annals/ 

Observe  with  attention  the  notion. relative  to  freeddm  df  di^* 
cussion  inculcated  in  the  following  use  of  the  tetin  **  libd&btte.^ 

'  After  detailing  the  principal  articles  of  the  petition  for  refom  of 
Parliament,  presented  by  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People^" 
this  libellous  oracle  Jtbus  delivers  itself : — 

'  *<  Whoever  reads  this  celebrated  petition,  mid  still  retains  the 
opinion,  that  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  this  kingdom  needs 
no  reform,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  mind  far  beyond  the  rieacb 
of  facts  or  of  argument."^  * 

When  it  is  remembered  what  that  petition  was'  —  a  petition  io 
be  allowed  to  prove  at. the  bar  of  the  House,  a  fact  which  is  in 
reality  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  a  decided  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  chosen  by  somewhat  less  than  two  hundred 
great  families ;  and  when  the  state  c^  mind,  which  in  the  teeth 
of  such  a  facitican  deny  the  need  (^  reform,  is  described.as  inaiQ- 
cessible  to  the  evidence  of  facts  or  argument;— to  hold  forth  su<jh 
a  description  as  libellous,  that  is,  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
punishable,  worthy  of  fkie  and  impriscmment,  is  to  propagate  a 
doctrine,  the  character  of  which  we  wish  not  to  pronounce. 

We  request  attentioQ  to  the  acts  which  in  the  following  pas- 
sage are  presented  to  the  reader  under  the  title  of  *^'CTerfi6ji§i? 
of  government*  ^,       !.r. 

*  We  admire,  too,  the  lofty  and  contemptuous  style  in -which  Mr 
Belsham  treats  the  exertions  of  government  at  that  period.  > 

*  "  Notwithstanding  the  great  predominance  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty", 
and  the  numberless  addresses  of  duty  and  allegiance  transmitted- froiti 
all  parts  of  the  united  kingdoni,  and  the  perfect  security  of  *tfi^ 
government,  a  mean  and  merciless  spirit  of  revenge  displayed  itself 
m  the  prosecution  and  punishment '  of  very  many  petty  ofiendei^^ 
accused  of  the  vague,  and  indefinable  crime  of  sedition-^ — -amongst 
whom  were  several  printers  and  booksellers;  so  that  it  became 
extremely  dangerous  to  publish  any  tract  or  pamphlet  reflecting  in 
any  manner  upon  the  measured  of  government :  arid  the  liberty'oi  the 
press  was  silently  and  virtually  annihilated."  * 

We  should  have  been  happy  to  find  something  in  this  volume^ 
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Hrhich  ^  could  have  placed  in  the  popular,  to  balance  the  mighty 
Hreight  in:  the  opposite  scale;  but  after  turning  over  the  pages 
nrith  some  attention,  we  have  found  nothing  that  would  answer 
the  purpose.  ThiS)'  be  it  remembered,  was  a  period  in  which 
th^  aristocratical  tide  was  running  very  high.  When  the  war 
wras  just  reviewed  With  France,  when  the  courage  of  volunteer- 
big,  and  the  fear  of  a  French  invasion,  were  the  passions  of  the 
day,  arist^ietatical  opinions  alone  were  a  marketaUe  commodity. 
It  IS  cunous  to  observe  on  what  occasions  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view som^imes  chooses  to  introduce  a  favourite  portion  of  the 
aristocratical  cr^ed.;  the  occasion,  for  example,  o£  Bishop  Watr 
son's  propo^l  for  paying  the  national  debt,  where  is  inculcated 
the  import^npepjf  keeping  a  large  fund  of  the  n^atter  of  C(»'rup- 
ticm  at  UiQjdi^po^al  of.the  crown. 

*Besides^H^e'b6hfe88  that,  sincere  as  our  attachment  is  to  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  people,  we  cannot  contemplate,  without  sonoe  alarm, 
so  sudden  a  i^ock  as  the  power  of  the  crown  must  necessarily  receive 
by  the  change.  We  can  call  the  projected  reduction  of  patronage  by 
no  other  name  than  a  violent  change  in  the  balance  of  the  constitution ; 
and  this  consideration  alone  should  have  no  small  weight  with  us,  in 
these  tiraesi  wben  the  unhappy  experience  of  our  neighbours  has  so 
strongly  recommended  to  practical  statesmen  that  predilection,  which 
eveiy  wholesome  theory  had  long  before  encouraged,  for  the  most 
gradual  alterations  in  political  systems.' 

At  this  tin^e  much  respect  was  professed  for  the  old  govern- 
ment of  the  JBourbons.  Mr.  Stephens^  the  author  of  '^-  A  His- 
tory of  the  late  War,"  is  blamed  for  calling  it  tyranny  and  des- 
potism.' Suchlaoguage  is  stigmatised  as  ^^  revolutionary  verbiage." 
In  the  article^on  the  correspondence  of  Louis  XVI,,  he  is  repre^ 
sented  as  having  been  always  a  friend. to  reform.  It  is  affirmed, 
that^designs  against  his  crown  had  been  avowed  from  th^  begin- 
ning of  the  RevolutloQ ;  and.  Jiis  Christian  charity  is  celebra|ed 
in  toe  same  sort,of  strain^  commonly  denominated  cant,  as  would 
have  become  the  class  of  fops  described  in  the  article  in  the 
first  volume  on  ^epnel's  Sermons. 

*  A  class  of^fops  hot  usually  designated  by  that  epithet — men 
clothed  in  profound  black,  with  large  canes,  and  strange  amorphous 
hats  — I'  of  big  speech,  and  inaperative  presence  —  talkers  about  Plato 
—  great  afFecters  of  senility  —  despisers  of  women^  and  all  the  graced 
of  life —.  fierce  foes  to  common  sense  —  abusive  of  the  living,  and 
approving  no  one. who.  has  not  been  dead  for  at  least  a  century. 
Such  fops,  as  vain,  and  as  shallow  as  their  fraternity  in  Bond-street, 
differ  from  these  only  as  Gorgonius  differed  from  Rusillus.* 

We  pass  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  which  are  in  much 
the  same  spirit  with  the  second  and  third,  except  that  there  seenuf 
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a  disposition  to  avoid  grappling  with  any  important  and  tender 
subject.  Political  economy,  indeed,  obtains  a  due  share  of  at- 
.tention ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  begins  to  be  recom- 
mended, —  two  subjects  upon  whidi  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
rendered  important  service.  And  upon  these  subjects,  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  has  been  laboriously 
handled,  a  remark  is  required. 

These  are  precisely  tne  description  of  subjects  which  suit  a 
publication,  pursuing  the  career  which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  llie  hold  possessed  by  the  aristocracy 
upon  the  powers  of  government,  was  not  likdy  to  be  weak^ied^ 
by  any  opinions  propagated  on  the  subjects  of  political  economy, 
and  the  slave  trade ;  not  even  on  that  of  Cath(^c  emancipation ; 
for  though  the  anile  and  priest-ridden  porticm  would  certainly 
make  a  clamour,  and  feel  apprehension  for  the  consecrated  prop, 
the  more  manly  portion,  having  some  respect  for  the  reputaticm 
of  good  sense,  would  have  little  respect  for  matronly  fears,  and 
would  neither  cry  down  nor  discard  a  publication  which  attacked 
them.  These  were  subjects,  therefore,  on  which  a  reputation 
with  the  liberal,  the  enlightened,  and  the  disinterested  part  of 
the  public,  might  be  courted,  without  risking  much  with  the 
aristocratical  and  the  prejudiced. 

It  is  curious  that  at  this  time  the  Edinburgh  Review  forced 
even  political  economy  occasionally  into  prostitution  to  the  aris- 
tocratical system.  An  instance  is  afforded,  which  we  must 
briefly  notice,  even  in  one  of  the  volumes  which  we  said  we 
should  overlook. 

At  the  period  in  question,  the  favourite  object  with  the  aris- 
tocracy was  the  pursuit  of  war,  even  with  an  expenditure  which 
laughed  to  scorn  every 'other  specimen  of  national  prodigally 
which  the  world  had  ever  beheld.  Towards  a  new  argument  in 
favour  of  this  unparalleled  waste,  thousands  were  situated  nearly 
like  the  Eastern  sovereign  in  respect  to  a  new  pleasure ;  they 
were  ready  to  give  mines  for  it. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  furnish 
such  an  argument  in  the  following  memorable  passage :  — 

'  But  the  evils  of  increasing  capital,  like  the  evils  of  increasing 
population,  are  felt  long  before  the  case  has  become  extreme  ;  and  a 
nation,  it  may  be  observed,  is  much  more  likely  (at  least  in  the  present 
state  of  commercial  policy)  to  suffer  from  increasing  wealth  than 
from  increasing  numbers  of  people.  Are  there  no  checks  provided 
by  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  construction  of  civil 
society,  for  the  one,  as  well  as  for  the  other  of  these  evils  ?  Mr. 
Malthus  has  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation is  counteracted;  and  we  apprehend  that  causes  nearly  analogoiu 
will  be  found  to  check  the  progressive  increase  of  capital.  Luxurious 
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living,    and  other  kinds  of  unnecessaiy  expenditure  —  above  all,  / 
political  expenses,  and  chiefly  the  expenses  of  war — appear  to  us 
to  fumiah  those  necessary  checks  to  the  indefinite  augmentation  of 
wealth,  which  there  was  reason  a  priori  to  suppose  would  be  some- 
where provided  by  the  wise  regulations  of  nature/ 

It  is  not  the  incorrect  political  economy  which  we  here  mean 
to  expose.  Other  occasions  will  present  themselves  for  that 
purpose.  What  we  wish  should  obtain  attention  is,  the  spirit 
iw^hich  is  manifested  by  the  declaration,  that  ^^  a  nation,  situated 
as  ours,  is  mi^ch  more  likely  to  'suffer  from  increasing  wealth, 
t,han  from  increasing  numbers  of  people :"  and  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  expenses  of  war  are  a  blessing  ! 

M^e  shall  have  many  occasions  to  point  out  where  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  has  lavished  the  language  of  condemnation  upon 
tlie  extravagance  of  ministers.  Can  we  contemplate  a  more 
perfect  specimen  of  seesaw,  than  this  ? 

In  the  sixth  volume,  and  in  the  year  1805,  (we  think  it  mate- 
x*ial  to  notice  the  time)  a  counterpoise  begins  to  be  placed  in  the 
popular  scale,  which  had  long  remained  so  unequally  supplied. 

In  reviewing  Talleyrand  Sur  les  Colonies^  8cc.,  they  introduce 
~WL  paragraph  m  favour  of  that  which  the  few,  by  whom  the 
powers  of  government  are  usurped,  have  so  much  occasion  to 
dread;  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  principles,  persecuted, 
xinder  the  name  of  theory,  by  the  said  few,  the  patrons  of 
practice,  and  eulogisers  of  "  things  as  they  are." 

^  The  papers  now  before  us,  are  evidently  dictated  by  this  train  of 
xeflection ;  but  they  have  assumed  a  more  general  form,  and  contain 
SI  variety  of  discussions  upon  the  principles  of  colonization.      In- 
dependent of  the  epigrammatic  force  and  eloquence  of  their  style, 
and  of  their  more  substantial  merits  as  sound  and  ingenious  specula- 
tions upon  a  subject  of  equal  difficulty  and  importance,  they  cannot 
fail  to  interest  us  in  their  practical  applications.    They  were  the  result 
of  actual  observation  in  countries  where  the  author  had  access  to  the 
best  information,  or  was  actually  engaged  in  affairs.    They  were  drawn 
up  with  a  view  to  influence  the  conduct  of  France,  under  a  govern- 
ment in  which  he  soon  after  bore  an  active  part.     Subsequent  events 
prove,  that  they  were  not  without  effect  in  shaping  the  measures  of 
that  ambitious  power.    These  tracts,  it  should  be  observed,  however, 
appear  in  a  form  purely  speculative ;  their  reasonings  are  general  and 
philosophical ;  formed  indeed  upon  facts,  but  guided  by  large,  scien- 
tific views ;  by  an  appeal  to  principles  at  every  step ;  and  by  the  kind 
of  argument  that  inTerfor  statesmen  deride  as  theoretical,  while  their 
adversaries  are  conquering  the  world  by  the  combinations  to  which 
it  leads.     The  views  of  political  economy  by  which  our  author  seems 
to  have  been  guided,  are  liberal  and  enlightened.     He  knows  tho- 
roughly the  best  doctrines  of  the  science,  and  is  fully  impressed  with 
their  truth.     It  will  be  difficult  indeed  for  our  readers  to  believe  that 
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the  writer  of  some  of  the  passages  which  we  mean  to .  extract,  is  • 
leading  personage  in  the  present  fisc^  administration  of  France. 
And,  however  much  the  recollection  may  ]ead  us  to  lament  so  striking 
an  instance  of,  talents  and  knowledge  enslaved  by  sordid  principles, 
it  is  comfortable  to  think,  that  there  are,  among  the  rulers  of  that 
country,  some  whose  lights  are  superior  to  their  conduct,  and  that 
the  justness  of  their  original  views  may  one  day  triumph  over  the 
gross  ignorance  and  petty  ambition  of  theit  more  powerful  co- 
adjutors/ 

The  article  on  "  Bailly's  Memoirs"  is  in  a  tone  much  more 
in  opposition  to  the  antijacobin  spirit^  than  any  thing  which  oc- 
curs before.  The  following  passage  seesaws  pretty  remarkably 
with  some  already  produced.  Having  spoken  of  the  occaskm 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  French  Revolution  to  **  involve 
in  discredit  the  principles  of  political  philosophy,  to  give  strengdi 
to  prejudices,  and  to  sanction  abuses,"  it  goes  on :  — 

*  The  same  circumstances  which  have  thus  led  us  to  confound  what 
is  salutarv  with  what  is  pernicious  in  our  establishments,  have  also 
perverted  our  judgments  as  to  the  characters  of  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  these  memorable  occurrences.  .  The  tide  of  popular 
favour,  which  ranat  ope  time  with  a  dangerous  and  headlong  violence 
to  the  side  of  innovation  and  political  experiment,  has  now  set,  per*: 
haps  too  strongly,  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  the  same  misguiding 
passions  that  placed  factious  and  selfish  men  on  a  level  with  patriot? 
and  heroes,  has  now  ranked  the  blameless  and  the  enlightened  in  the 
herd  of  murdereril  and  madmen. 

'  There  are  two  classes  of  men,  in  particular,  to  whom  it  appears  to'us 
tliat  the  Revoltition  has  thus  done  injustice^  and  who  have  been  made  to 
share  in  some  measure  the  infamy  of  its  most  detestable  agents,  in  c6ni> 
sequence  of  venial  errors,  and  in  spite  of  extraordinary  merits.  There 
are  none  indeed  who  made  a  figure  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  that 
may  not  be  lefb  without  any  great  breach  of  charity,  to  the  vengeance  of 
public  opinion:  and  both  the  descriptions  of  .persons  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  only  existed,  accordingly,  at  the  period  of  its  commence- 
ment. These  were  the  philosophers  or  speculative  men,  who  incixU 
Gated  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  desire  of  reform  by  their  writings  and 
conversation  ;  and  the  virtuous  and  moderate,  who  attempted  to  ad 
upon  these  principles,  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution^  and  counte- 
nanced or  suggested  those  measures  by  which  the  ancient  frame  of 
the  government  was  eventually  dissolved.  To  confound  either  of  these 
classes  of  men  with  the  monsters  by  whom  they. were  succeeded,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  forget  that  they  were  in  reality  their  most 
strenuous  opponents,  and  their  earliest  victims.  If  they  were  instru- 
mental in  conjuring  up  the  tempest,  we  may  at  least  presume  that 
their  co-operation  was  granted  in  ignorance,  since  they  were  the  first 
to  fall  before  it ;  and  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  either  foresees 
or  intended  those  consequences,  in  which  their  own  ruin  was  so  inevi^ 
tably  involved.  That  they  are  chargeable  with  imprudence  and 
with  presumption,  may  be  affirmed,  perhaps,  without  i&ar  of  contFai* 
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diction ;  though,  with  regard  to  many  of  them,  it  would  be  no  easy 
task,  perhaps,  to  point  out  by  what  conduct  they  could  have  avoided 
such  an  imputation ;  and  this  charge,  it  is  manifest,  ouglit  at  any  rate 
to  be  kept  carefully  separate  from  that  of  guilt  or  atrocity.  Benevo- 
lent intentions,  though  alloyed  by  vanity,  and  misguided  by  ignorance, ' 
can  never  become  the  objects  of  the  highest  moral  reprobation ;  and 
enthusiasm  itself,  though-  it  does  the  work  of  the  demons,  ought  still  to 
be  distinguished  from  treachery  or  malice.  Th^  knightly  adventurer, 
who  broke  the  chains  of  th^  galley-slaves,  purely  that  they  ^raight 
enjoy  their  deliverance  from  bondage,  will  always  be  regarded  with 
i»ther  feelings  than  the  robber  who  freed  them  to  recruit  tiie  ranks  of 
his  banditti.' 

This  article  is  in  itself  as  instructive  an  example  as  can  be 
£mnd,  of  the  craft  and  mystery  of  compromise;  of  trimming,  and 
seesaw.  If  one  sentence  is  in  favour  of  truth  and  freedom, 
another  is  in  fevour  of  prejudice  and  servility.  To  balance  such 
passages  as  the  former,  we  have  others,  in  the  following  strain  : — - 

*  We  are  very  much  inclined  to  do  justice  to  the  virtuous  and 
enlightened  men  who  abounded  in  the  constituent  assembly  of  France. 
We  believe  that  the  motives  of  many  of  them  were  pure,  and  their 
Patriotism  unaffected  :  their  talents  are  still  more  indisputable j  but 
re  cannot  acquit  them  of  blameable  presumption  add  inexcusslblc 
mprudence.^  There  are  three  points,  it  appears  to  us,  in  particjlilar, 
n  i¥hich  they  were  bound  to  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  their 
proceedings. 

<  In  ihejirsi  place,  the  spirit  of  exasperation,  defiance,  and  intimida- 
'Xon»  with  which  from  ^the  beginning  they  carried  on  their  opposition 
:o  the  schemes  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  appears  to 
juB  to  have  been  as  impolitic  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  success,  as 
t  was  suspicious  perhaps  as  to  their  iminediate  motives.  The  parade 
which  they  made  of  their  popularity ;  the  support  which  they  sub- 
tnitted  to  receive  from  the  menaces  and  acclamations  of  the  mob ; 
the  joy  which  they  testified  at  the  desertion  of  the  royal  armies;  and 
the  anomalous  military  force,  of  which  they  patronised  the  formation 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  were  so  many  preparations  for  actual  hostility, 
fUdd  led  almost  inevitably  to  that  appeal  to  force,  by  which  all  pros- 
pect of  establishing  aii  equitable  government  was  finally  cut  off. 
Sanguine  as  the  patriots  of  that  assembly  undoubtedly  were,  they 
inight  still  have  been  able  to  remember  the  moi^t  obvious  and  import- 
ant lesson  in  the  whole  volume  of  history,  that  the  nation  which  has . 
recourse  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  its  internal  affairs  necessarily 
fiiUs  under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  military  government  in  the  end,  and 
lliat  nothing  but  the  most  evident  necessity  can  justify  the  lovers  of 
freedom  in  forcing  it  from  the  hands  of  their  governors.  In  France,  ^ 
there  certainly  was  no  such  necessity.' 

..The  following  passage  is  a  laboured  panegyric  upon  the 
actual  composition  of  the  English  House  of  Commons :  with 
the  declaration  of  a  general  principle  worthy  of  all  admiration : 
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*  No  representative  legislature,  it  appears  to  us,  can  ever  be  re- 
spectable or  secure,  unless  it  contain  within  itself  a  great  proportion 
of  those  who  form  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  we 
able,  as  individuals,  to  influence  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Unless  the  power,  and  weight,  and 
authority  of  the  assembly,  in  short,  be  really  made  up  of  the  power, 
and  weight,  and  authority  of  the  ~  individuals  who  compose  it,  the 
factitious  dignity  they  may  derive  from  their  situation  can  never  be 
of  long  endurance ;  and  the  dangerous  power  with  which  they  may 
be  invested,  will  become  the  subject  of  scrambling  and  contention 
among  the  factions  of  the  metropolis,  and  be  employed  for  any 
purpose  but  the  general  good  of  the  community. 

<  In  England,  the  House  of  Commons  is  made  up  of  the  individuals 
who,  by  birth,  by  fortune,  or  by  talents,  possess  singly  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  most  certain  and  the 
most  permanent  influence,  is  that  of  rank  and  of  riches ;  and  these 
are  the  qualifications,  accordingly,  which  return  the  greatest  number 
o€  members.  Men  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  united  will  of  those, 
to  whose  will,  as  individuals,  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  pre- 
viously accustomed  to  submit  themselves;  and  an  act  of  parliament 
is  reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  because  the  people'are  impressed  with 
a  constitutional  veneration  for  an  institution  called  a  Parliament,  but 
because  it  has  been  passed  by  the  authority  of  those  who  are  recog- 
nised as  their  natural  superiors,  and  by  whose  influence,  as  incfi- 
viduals,  the  same  measures  might  have  been  enforced  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  Scarcely  any  new  power  is  acquired, 
therefore,  by  the  combination  of  those  persons  into  a  legislature : 
they  carry  each  their  share  of  influence  and  authority  into  the  senate 
along  with  them ;  and  it  is  by  adding  the  items  of  it  together,  that 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  senate  itself  is  made  up.  From 
such  a  senate,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  their  power  can  never  be 
wrested,  and  that  it  would  not  even  attach  to  those  who  might  suc- 
ceed in  supplanting  them  in  the  legislature,  by  violence  or  intrigue, 
or  by  any  other  means  than  those  by  which  they  themselves  had 
originally  secured  their  nomination.  In  such  a  state  of  represent- 
ation, in  short,  the  influence  of  the  representatives  is  not  borrowed 
from  their  office,  but  the  influence  of  the  office  is  supported  by 
that  which  is  personal  to  its  members ;  and  Parliament  is  only 
regarded  as  the  great  depositary  of  all  the  authority  which  formerly 
existed,  in  a  scattered  state,  among  its  members.  This  authority, 
therefore,  belonging  to  the  men,  and  not  to  their  places,  can  neither 
be  lost  by  them,  if  they  are  forced  from  their  places,  nor  found  by 
those  who  may  supplant  them.  The  Long  Parliament,  afler  it  was 
purged  by  the  Independents,  and  the  assemblies  that  met  under 
that  name,  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  held  the  place,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  form  of  power  that  had  belonged  to  their  prede- 
cessors ;  but  as  they  no  longer  contained  those  individuals  who  were 
able  to  sway  and  influence  the  opinion  of  the  body  of  the  people, 
they  were  without  respect  or  authority,  and  speedily  came  to  be  the 
objects  of  public  derision  and  contempt. 
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^  As  the  power  and  authority  of  a  legislature  thiu  constituted  is 
perfectlv  secure  and  inalienable  on  the  one  hand,  so,  pn  the  other, 
the  moderation  of  its  proceeduigs  is  guaranteed  by  a  consciousness 
of  the  basis  upon  which  this  authority  is  founded.  Every  individual 
being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his  own  influence  is  likely  to  reach 
among  his  constituents  and  dependants,  is  anxious  that  the  mandates 
of  the  body  shall  never  pass  beyond  that  limit  within  which  obedience 
may  be  easily  secured.  He  will  not  hazard  the  loss  of  his  own 
power,  therefore,  by  any  attempt  to  enlarge  that  of  the  legislature ; 
and  feeling,  at  every  step,  the  weight  and  resistance  of  the  people, 
the  whole  assembly  proceeds  with  a  due  regard  to  their  opinions  and 
prejudices,  and  can  never  do  any  thing  very  injurious  or  very  distaste- 
ful to  the  majority.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  with 
w^hich  they  are  invested,  they  are  in  fact  consubstantiated  with  the 
people  for  whom  they  are  to  legislate.  They  do  not  sit  loose  upon 
them,  like  riders  on  inferior  animals;  nor  speculate  nor  project 
experinaents  upon  their  welfare,  like  operators  upon  a  foreign  sub- 
stance. They  are  the  natural  organs  of  a  great  living  body ;  and  are 
not  only  warned,  by  their  own  feelings,  of  any  injury  which  they  may 
l>e  tempted  to  inflict  on  it,  but  would  become  incapable  of  perform- 
ing their  functions,  if  they  were  to  proceed  fai*  in  debilitating  the 
general  system. 

'  Such,  it  appears  to  us,  though  delivered  perhaps  in  too  abstract 
and  elementary  a  form,  is  the  just  conception  of  a  free  representative 
legislature.' 

There  is  a  return  to  the  malignant  language  of  antijacobinism, 
in  the  review  of  the  "  Continuation  ot  Belsham's  History  of 
Great  Britain,"  in  the  same  sixth  volume. 

^  The  events  which  took  place  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,,  after 
the  French  armies  had  been  driven  from  Italy  by  the  victorious 
Suvaroff,  are  narrated  with  considerable  spirit ;  but  in  a  manner  which 
betrays  the  author's  decided  predilection  for  the  Revolutionists,  and 
his  detestation  of  all  by  whom  the  interests  of  the  Royal  party  were 
espoused.  His  narrative,  is  faithfully  taken  from  the  *'  Sketches^'  of 
the  excellent  Helen  Maria  Williams ;  of  course  he  becomes  quite 
impassioned,  and  by  far  too  noisy,  for  the  propriety  of  history.  That 
the  Neapolitans  were  incapable  of  enjoying  a  free  government,  he 
is,  however,  obliged  to  admit :  it  follows,  therefore^  that  the  project 
of  a  republican  constitution  was  as  absurd  as  it  was  wicked ;  and 
that  the  only  remedy  against  greater  evils,  was  the  re-establishment 
of  the  government  which  had  been  unwarrantably  pulled  down.  But 
although  we  are  not  disposed  to  weep  with  Mr.  Belsham  over  the 
prostrate  democracy  of  Naples,  we  are  not  therefore  inclined  either 
to  justify  or  palliate  the  excesses  of  those  by  whom  it  was  overthrown. 
It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that  the  Royal  government,  in  a 
justificatory  memorial  which  it  afterwards  published,  strongly  dis- 
avows the  charge  of  proscription  ;  but  our  author  neither  adverts  to 
this- or  any  other  document,— r having  gone  no  farther,  apparently, 
in  search  oi  authorities,  than  to  the  said  Sketches  of  Miss  Williams. 
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<  From  these  excursive  details  our  historian  theo  returns  to  objects 
more  immediately  connected  with  British  annals ;  but  it  is  only  for 
a  little  while  that  he  stops  to  shed  the  lights  of  history  upom^rdark 
and  disordered  political  system;  for  he  soon  starts  away  to  expatiate 
upon  topics  which  seem  to  have  greater  charms  for  him.  -Meantime^ 
he  adverts  to  the  expedition  to  Holland  in  1799;  the^ccoont'  of 
which  is  done  up  from  the  disaffected,  newspapers  of  that^ime,  iii 
Mr.  Belsham's  own  happy  manner.  It  seems,  indeed,  not.  to- be  sa 
much  the  intention  of  our  historian  to  giv0  a  Just  account  of  the 
objects  of  that  expedition,  and  the*  real  causes  of  its  fail^r«,  4Ls  to 
sneer  at  the  military  talents,  af»d  ridicule  the  despatches  of'  the 
British  commander-in-chief/  .       .  :  .:      ... 

Think  of  "  disaffected  newspapers,"  and  *'  the  militarjr  t^entsr 
of  the  British  commander-in-chieP'^ !  It  sfeems  as  if  a  pag6'of  a 
ministerial  daily  paper,  had  slipped  into  pur  hands.      '    *    '  '* 

From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  volume,  there  is  nearly  a  blank 
with  regard  to  the  great  branch  of  politics,  the  seci^rities  for 
good  government.  In  the  ninth  volume,  there  is  an  firtide  which 
goes  over  a  great  part  of  the  field  of  goverimient,  and  which, 
beside  the  usual  characteristic  of  being  on  both  sides  of  the  ques-^ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  use  of  word& 
without  ideas,  and  of  fortiis  of  expression  covering  ignorance 
with  the  semblance  of  knowledge,  that  we  could  at  present  point 
out,  fashionable,  and  popular,  and  of  course  prevalent,  as  this 
mode  of  composition  is.  We  present  the  following  passage  in 
proof  of  our  remark :  — 

'  It  has  sometimes  struck  us,  that  the  bias  which  is  found  in  som6 
theoretical  writers  upon  legislation  in  favour  of  established  systems, 
and  in  others  towards  changes,  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
character  of  the  country  and  government  for  which  their  labours  wore 
designed.  In  the  ancient  republics^  the  sovereignty  was  generaliy 
exercised  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  liable  to  the  natural  tur.r 
bulence  and  instability  of  all  democracies,  .and,  in  those  of.Greece^ 
to  a  certain  constitutional  levity  in  the  national  character*.  .^The 
beautiful  fabrics  of  civil  polity  might  be  swept  away  by  ,Uie  surgejof 
a  moment,  whenever  the  f^ctious^  who  loved  sedition,  or^tbej^anif 
bitious,  who  aimed  at  tyranny,  should jrouse  the  madness. of. the  muK 
titude.  Against  these  perils  of  innovation  it  was  difficult  to  deviae'A 
barrier  compatible  with  the  supremacy  oi  the  public  wlll«  .  Tbfi 
legislators  of  antiquity  were  not,  however,  deficient  in  their  ^ndeao 
vours  to  secure  the  stability  of  their  institutions.  The  proposer  of  a 
new  law  among  the  Locrians,  we  are  told  hy  Demosthenes,  'wwreJi 
rope  about  Ids  neck;  if  it  failed  of  adoption,  his  life  was  an  instant 
sacrifice  to  the  sanctity  of  the  established  constitution.  Le8s,violent» 
yet  powerful,  checks  were  imposed  by  the  laws  of  Athens  and  vRome. 
The  people,  jealous  as  they  were  in  the  extreme  of  their  legisiaUiee 
rights,  submitted  to*  a  previous  negative  in  the  Nomothieta^of^theoDey  . 
and- in  the  senate  of  the  other.     At  Rcmvev  indeed,  this  jcocrectivft  «£ 
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ionovatii^  was,  ib  a  sreat  degree,  done  away  by  the  plebiscita,  idiich 
passed  by  a  vote  of  Uie  tribes,  without  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and^ 
acquired,  at  a  pretty  early  period,  the  complete  force  of  what  were^ 
nitfe  strictly  called  laws.  But  there  was  yet  another  tie  by  which 
the  prudence  of  ancient  legislators  bound  together  the  systems  they 
liad  framed.  This  was  superstition.  They  called  in  a  force  to  which 
the  physical  power  of  the  multitude  must  yield,  and  appealed  to  an 
authority  by  which  its  acknowledged  soveceignty  might  be  lawfuUy 
controlled.  For  them  the  voice  o^  the  gods  was  raised  in  oracles  ; 
fox  diem  the  mysterious  symbols  of  fate  were  displayed  in  auguries  % 
to  them  the  divinities  of  woods  and  fountains  taught  more  than  fallible 
irisdom  could  have  discovered.  The  worship,  the  ceremonies,  and 
processions  of  antiquity,  were  mingled  with  the  laws  of  civil  regimen, 
^md  cast  over  them  a  veil  of  reverence  and  regard  that  made  mnov* 
aidon  sacrilege.  None  but  the  patrician  families  could  tend  the 
aaered  chickens  of  the  augural  college.  The  privilege  may  not  seem 
iuTaluable.  But  if  it  was  declared  that  these  chickens  refused  to  eat, 
an  assembly  of  the  people  was  that  instant  dissolved,  theit  clamours 
silenced,  their  leaders  appalled,  and  not  a  wreck  left  behind  of  the 
^ouds  that  hung  over  the  public  tranquillity.  And  this  distinction 
^vas  the  last  to  fall  before  the  gradual  progress  of  the  plebeian 
^ilaims. 

*  In  absolute  monarchies,  on  the  contrary,  the  genius  of  the  consti« 
ti^oi},  and  commonly  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  resist  with  a  sort 
^  inert  force  every  species  of  innovation*  Theoretical  writers  are 
^erefore  led  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  to 
counteract  that  ^  froward  retention  of  custom'  which  baffles  all  their 
schemes  of  public  improvement.  The  abuses  likewise  of  such  govem- 
inent^  ate  commonly  niuch  more  flagrant,  and  the  grievances  more 
aubstantialy  than  in  those  of  a  republican  form  ;  and  while  these  na- 
turally rouse  the  indignation  of  enlightened  and  patriotic  men,  the 
dangers  of  that  turbulent  fermentation,  which  is  apt  to  attend  political 
thange,  seem  generally  far  less,  where  the  prince,  and  not  the  people, 
administers  the  remedy.  During  part  of  the  last  century  kings  aspired 
to  be  philosophers,  or  listened  at  least  to  those  who  bore  the  name ; 
tome  looked  for  power,  and  some  for  reputation,  in  the  destruction 
of  ancient  usages.  The  fancy  of  the  theorist  was  inflamed ;  his  pro- 
jects became  more  extensive  and  less  gradual,  when  he  had  but  to 
persuade  a  single  man  of  their  possibility  and  excellence.  It  may  be 
noted,  that  although  innovations  are  rare  in  absolute  monarchies,  yet 
when  they  do  take  place,  they  are  likely  to  be  almost  as  sweeping 
and  as  sudden  as  in  democracies  themselves.  For  these  forms  of 
government,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  well  remarked  from  Aristotle,  have 
striking  points  of  resemblance  in  their  arbitrary  nature  and  their  dis- 
vegard  of  private  rights.  The  promulgation  of  a  legislative  code  by  a 
s^^e  edict,  changing  at  once,  upon  however  specious  principles,  the 
ancient  customs  of  a  nation,  associated  with  all  their  notions  of  right, 
especially  as  to  property; — prejudices  which  it  is  so  dangerous  to 
idSsturb ;  interwoven  with  the  plans  of  so  many  individuals  for  their  • 
^dnftettic  happiness;  fkmiliar,  by  Jong  habit,  to  the  popular  und^r** 
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stiEinding,  and  accommodated,  in  all  those  petty  occasions  which  can- 
not be  forfeseen,  to  the  exigencies  of  social  life ;  —  is  a  piece  of  in- 
fatuation and  tyranny  which  none,  one  would  think,  but  a  prince  in 
the  barren  ignorance  of  the  purple,  or  a  *  bookish  theorique'  in  the 
presumptuousness  of  speculaiion,  could  approve.     Yet  Filangieri  ad- 
mires the  celebrated  project  of  Catharine,  her  philosophical  code  of 
Russian  laws,  and  the  absurd  mockery  of  delegation  from  the  dis- 
persed and  ignorant  boors  of  her  vast  empire.  *  She  left  to  her  kingdom 
the  choice  of  its  delegates,  and  consequently  of  its  legislators.   Under 
such  circumstances,  not  a  single  peasant  could  doubt  of  the  value  of 
the  new  code,  or  could  hesitate  a  moment  on  the  preference  between 
it  and  the  ancient  system.*     The  total  neglect  into  which  we  under- 
stand this  code  to  have  fallen,  is  an  answer  to  such  an  absurdity.  We 
are  far  from  charging  Filangieri  with  that  infatuated  abhorrence  o:' 
existing  institutions  which  distinguished  the  early  times  of  the  Frendi  _ 
revolution.    In  certain  passages  he  appears  aware  that  reformations 
cannot  be  hastily  taken  up  or  suddenly  executed. '  But  the  general — 
bias  of  his  schemes  is,  to  make  all  provision  against  the  sluggish  spirits- 
which  adheres  to  every  thing  that  is  old,  and  very  little  against  th^ 
turbulent  spirit  which  grasps  at  every  thing  that  is  new.   His  institu- 
tions are  laid  out  for  a  free  government ;  but  he  lived  under  arbitraiy 
power,  and  naturally  thought  most  of  the  evils  which  he  saw  aroundl' 
him.     From  this  error,  and  from  one  very  common  with  speculative 
men,  that  of  attributing  more  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  influence,  to  th^ 
imaginary  magistrate,  than  a  real  individual  will  ever  possess,  we  find 
positions  advanced,  from  which  we^shrink  as  wild  and  dangerous,  and 
projects  brought  forward  which  appear  visionary  and  absurd.     Let 
the  following  be  a  specimen. 

*  "  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  create  in  the  public  a  wish  for  thd 
proposed  reformation.  A  change  in  the  constitution  of  a  country  is 
hot  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people  should  be  gradually  led  towards  it.  They 
should  be  made  fully  sensible  of  the  inemcacy  of  their  established 
laws,  and  be  convinced  their  hardships  and  oppressions  are  owing  t6 
them.  The  ablest  writers  should  be  employed  to  state  the  errors  and 
inconveniences  of  the  old  system,  and  the  propriety  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  it,  and  adopting  a  more  advantageous  one; 
When  these  efforts  are  successful,  and  the  public  wish  is  united  with 
the  force  of  government,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  is  surmounted, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  any  further  apprehensions  from  a  passionate 
and  ungovernable  attachment  of  the  multitude  to  their  ancient 
usages.  *****  When  this  first  step  is  taken,  another  naturally  fol* 
lows.  Having  prejudiced  the  public  opinion  against  its  ancient  lawsj 
it  should  be  inspired  with  a  confidence  in  the  proposed  ones ;  and  the 
Arguments  intended  to  produce  this  necessary  predilection,  ought  to 
be  plain  and  striking,  and,  in  gome  degree,  flowing  from  the  public 
sentiments,"  &c.  (Vol.  I.  57.) 

We  invite  our  readers  to  try,  as  a  useful  exercise,  what  ideas 
they  can  extract  from  this  passage :  or  what  explicit  principle  of 
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approbation  m*  disapprobation  for  any  spedes  of  iniBitltution.   llie 
seesaw  here  is  so  rapid,  that,  as  in  the  swift  succession  of  the 
prismatic  colours,  the  mixture  becomes  confusion.     The  ancient 
republics  are  "  beautiful  fabrics  of  civil  polity,"  but  nevertheless 
SHHck  wretched  fabrics,   that  ^  they   might  be  swept   away  by 
the    surge  of  a  moment,   whenever  the   factious  who    loved 
sedition,  or  the  ambitious  who  aimed  at  tyranny,  should  rouse 
the  madness  of  the  multitude.*'     There  is  a  class  of  writers  who 
love  change,  and  a  class  who  hate  it,  seemingly  for  its  own  sake. 
We  are  sorry  the  writer  did  not  inform  us  wnere  they  are  to  be 
found.    From  habit,  and  from  the  love  of  ease,  all  men  are  averse 
to  change,  where  the  prospect  of  some  considerable  good  is  not 
presented  to  them.     Under  a  long-continued  system  of  misrule» 
those  who  profit  by  it  are  averse  to  change  from  self-interest, 
those  who  suffer  by  it  from  bad  education.     Men  of  no  descrip- 
tion are  anxious  for  a  change,  but  from  the  hope  of  advantage. 
Is  the  prospect  of  advantage  not  a  legitimate  principle  of  action  ? 
Why  does  the  Edinburgh  Review  endeavour  by  vague  imput- 
litions  to  throw  discredit  upon  that  which  is  the  source  of  every 
benefit  to  man  ?    Every  improvement  is  change.    Why,  instead 
of  language  which  deserves  no  better  name  tnan  that  of  aristo- 
cratical  slang,  did  it  not  give  us  some  principle  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish the  advantages  which  are  yet  to  be  pursued,  and  which 
ought  to  engage  all  our  ardour,   from  those  which  are  more 
imaginary  than  real,  and  which  may  not  be  worth  what  must  be 
risked  in  the  pursuit  of  them  ? 

We  quote  the  following  passage  for  the  sake  of  contrasting  it 
with  an  opinion,  the  support  of  which  is  exceedingly  laboured  in 
the  next  volume. 

'  *  The  predominant  character  of  the  British  system  of  government^ 
though  it  is  essentially  republican,  is  certainly  rather  adverse  than 
favourable  to  innovation.  It  partakes,  indeed,  rather  of  the  nature  of 
an  aristocracy,  on  a  very  large  and  liberal  basis,  than  of  any  other 
polity;  and  uie. genius  of  an  aristocratic  commonwealth  is  of  all 
others  the  most  hostile  to  any  change.  Though  the  direct  share  of 
the  monarch  in  legislation  has  become  nominal,  that  of  the  House  of 
Peers  is  very  real  and  effective ;  and,  on  looking  narrowly  into  the 

r*  it  which  has  generally  actuated  that  assembly,  we  shall  perceive, 
t  new. projects  in  legislation  have  encountered  a  very  marked  dis- 
couragement within  its  walls.' 

Hear  now  what  is  said,  at  p.  413.  of  vol.  x.  — 

*  The  balance  of  the  constitution  now  exists,  in  a  great  degree,' 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that  assembly  possesses  nearly  the 
whole  legislative  authority.' 
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The  following  is  the  same  idea  more  expanded  — 

'  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  as  we  have  ah*eady  inti- 
tnated,  —  that  the  collision  and  shock  of  the  three  rival  principles,  is 
either  prevented  or  prodigiously  softened  by  this  early  mixture  of  their 
elements,  —  that  by  converting  those  sudden  and  successive  checks 
into  one  regulating  and  graduated  pressure,  their  operation  becomes 
infinitely  more  smooth  and  manageable,  and  no  longer  proceeds  by 
jerks  and  bounds  that  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  machine,  — 
while  its  movements,  instead  of  being  fractured  and  impeded  by  the 
irregular  impulses  of  opposite  forces,  slide  quietly  to  the  mark,  in  the 
diagonal  produced  by  their  original  combination.' 

«  We  have  stated  already,  that  the  prospect  of  these  advantages 
probably  operated,  in  part,  -to  produce  the  arrangement  which  en- 
sured them  ;  but  it  was  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  more  urgent  con- 
siderations, and  indeed,  as  we  think,  by  a  necessity  which  could  not 
be  resisted.     The  great  object  to  be  accomplished,  was  not  so  much 
to  save  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  mortification  of  having  theii^ 
bills  stopped  by  the  Lords,  or  rejected  by  the  Sovereign,  as  to  pro- 
tect these  two   estates  from  the  hazard  to  which  they  might  be 
exposed  from  the  direct  exercise  of  this  privilege.     By  the  vast  and. 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  intelligence  in  the  country  at  large,  th^ 
consideration  and  relative  authority  of  that  branch  of  the  government 
which  stands  most  in  connexion  with  it,  was  suddenly  and  prodigi- 
ously enlarged.   The  very  circumstance  of  its  being  open  to  talent  anA 
ambition,  ensured  a  greater  proportion  of  ability  and  exertion  in  its 
members ;  and  their  numbers  and  the  popularity  of  their  name  and  cha- 
racter, all  contributed  to  give  their  determinations  a  degree  of  weight 
and  authority,  against  which  it  would  no  longer  have  been  safe  for 
any  other  power  to  have  risked  an  opposition.     No  ministry,  for  a 
hundred  years  back,  has  had  courage  to  interpose  the  royal  negative 
to  any  measure  which  has  passed  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
even  by  narrow  majorities ;  and  there  is  no  thinking  man,  who  can 
contemplate,  without  dismay,  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a 
resistance,  where  the  House    of  Commons  had  been  zealous  and 
nearly  unanimous.    It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  oppose  a  still  feebler  barrier  to  such  a  measure  of  popular 
legislation.    In  order  to  exercise  their  constitutional  functions  with 
safety,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  for  the  king  and  the  great 
families  to  exercise  them  in  the  lower  house,  — not  against  the  united 
commons  of  England,  but  amoTzg  them;  and  not  in  their  own  cha- 
racter, and  directly,  —  but  covertly,  and  mingled  with  those  whom  it 
w^s  substantially  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  control* 

^  It  is  thus,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  balance  which  was  in  danger 
'of  being  lost  through  the  increasing  power  and  influence  of  the  lower 
house,  has  been  saved  by  being  transferred  into  that  assembly ;  and 
that  all  that  was  essentially  valuable  m  the  constitution,  has  been 
secured  by  a  silent  but  very  important  change  in  its  mode  of  oper- 
ation; This  change  we  take  to  be,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  of  the  old  aristocracy,  is  now  exerted  in  that  house  by  means  of 
members  sent  there  to  support  that  influence ;  and  that|  in   that 
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house,  as  the  great  d^pbsitory  of  the  political  poWer  of  the  nation,: 
and  the  virtual  representative  of  the  whole  three  estates,  the  chief 
virtue  and  force  of  the  government  is  now  habitually  resident. 

<  This  last  conclusion,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not  appear  either  rash 
or  hazardous  to  those  who  consider  the  exclusive  power  which  is  now 
almost  formally  yielded  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  regard  to 
the  supplies ;  and  the  admitted  impossibility  of  going  on  in  the  ad-< 
adnainistration  of  the  government,  without  the  support  of  a  decided 
and  permanent  majority  of  its  members.* 

To  the  last  sentence  is  appended  the  following  note :  — 

*See  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Independency  of  Parliament ;  the  very 
basis  of  which  is,  that  the  House  of  Commons  absolutely  commancu 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  government,  and  may,  when  it  pleases, 
swallow  up  the  rest,  and  engross  the  whole  power  of  the  constitution.* 

To  this  theory  of  the  constitution,  and  the  consequences  which 
these  reviewers  deduce  from  it,  namely,  that  the  usurpation  which 
has  been  effected  upon  the  people's  rights  to  place  and  displace, 
and  exercise  an  efficient  control  over,  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  is  salutary  and  desirable,  we  shall  take  a 
future  opportunity  of  replying.  On  this,  above  all  subjects,  de- 
lusion IS  fatal ;  proportional  pains  will  therefore  be  requisite  both 
to  discover  true  principles,  and  to  make  them  clearly  seen  by  the 
public  The  little  which  we  can  afford  to  add  to  the  present 
article,  must  be  employed  in  exhibiting  a  few  specimens  more  of 
that  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Review  which  has  occu- 
pied our  attention  in  several  of  the  more  immediately  preceding 
pages. 

We  shall  pass  on  to  a  period  when  the  Review  thought  expe- 
dient a  much  higher  language  on  the  side  of  the  people,  than  it 
had  ventured  on  before.  The  whole  of  the  article  entided  "  On 
die  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  People,"  in  the  twentieth  volume, 
diough  much  of  the  language  is  still  vague  and  slippery,  may  be 
given  as  a  specimen  of  the  new  lengths  which  it  was  not  scrupled, 
at  this  particular  time,  to  go  in  opposition  to  aristocratical 
interests. 

According  to  the  following  passage,  though  it  had,  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraph,  been  allowed,  that  the  principle  of  representation 
is  the  grand  secret  for  good  government,  yet  it  is  maintained^ 
that  for  the  people  to  let  the  powers  of  government  out  of  their 
own  hands,  even  to  real  representatives,  is  attended  with  imminent 
danger. 

'  With  all  these  blessings,  however,  and  they  are  as  undeniable  as. 
they  are  important,  the  plan  of  delegated  authority  is  liable  to 
several  objections  —  not,  mdeed,  such  as  creatly  to  detract  from 
its  merits  —  but  such  as  are  well  adapted  to  keep  our  jealousy  awake 
to  its  abuses*    It  may  be  enough  to  mention  ooe,  into  which  indeed 
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almost  all  the  others  resolve  themselTet.  The  delegation  of  the 
gireatest  of  all  trusts,  that  of  government,  necessarily  imph'es  a  sur-* 
render  of  the  function  itself,  and  with  the  ftmction  much  of  the 
power  —  and  leaves  the  people,  in  some  degree,  at  the  mercy  of 
those  whom  they  choose  for  their  trustees,  during  the  whole  term  of 
the  appointment.  Hence  the  danger  of  those  trustees  abusing  their 
delegated  authority  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weaken  the  control  of  the 
people  over  them  —  and,  by  rendering  themselves  more  powerful 
and  less  accountable,  to  make  the  resumption  of  the  trust  more  dif-: 
ficult.  It  is  quite  manifest,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which 
the  Constitution,  in  a  state  like  England,  ought  to  be  more  jealous, 
than  any  step  towards  independence  on  the  part  of  the  represent- 
atives—  any  attempt  of  theirs  to  acquire  a  substantive  and  separate 
authority -~  either  an  existence  not  created,  or  attributes  not  be- 
stowed by  the  people.  From  so  self-evident  a  maxim  we  may  deduce 
all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform — all  the  observ- 
ations which  pldce  in  the  strongest  light  the  abuses  in  our  represent- 
ative system  —  the  principles  which  render  the  septennial  act  by  far 
the  greatest  mockery  of  popular  rights,  and  breach  of  common  good 
faith  that  ever  was  committed  by  the  governors  to  the  governed — 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  exclusion  of  so  many  of  the  com- 
munity from  all  share  in  the  government,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
elective  franchise  by  the  few,  are  demonstrably  shown  to  be  a  mere 
subversion  of  the  very  purpose  and  meaning  of  representation.' 

The  main  object  of  the  article  is  to  maintain  the  utility  oi 
meetings  of  the  people  in  large  bodies^  to  declare  their  opinions 
on  public  measures  and  men.  The  following  is  a  curious 
passage :  — 

*  It  is  quite  true  that  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  specific  measures 
ought  in  no  case  to  be  left  with  the  bulk  of  the  people.  But  it  is 
equally  true,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  deliberate  on  specific 
measures  — to  discuss  them  individually  and  in  bodies — to  express 
the  result  of  those  deliberations,  and  to  tender  to  the  Legislature 
and  the  Executive  Government  their  opinion,  their  advice,  nay,  the 
free  expression  of  their  wishes  upon  all  matters  of  public  import. 
This  is  the  sacred  inalienable  right  of  the  English  people  —  it  is 
theirs  as  they  are  freemen  —  it  is  theirs  as  they  are  both  the  foun- 
tain and  the  object  of  all  government — it  is  a  right,  the  invasion  of 
which  we  conscientiously  hold  to  form  an  extreme  case «- a  case, 
perhaps,  more  easy  than  safe  to  discuss ;  and  one  which  all  lovers  of 
their  country,  and  friends  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society, 
must  fervently  pray  against  ever  living  to  see  practically  moved. 
This  right,  however,  was  actually  violated  by  Mr.  Pitt  —  by  the  very 
man  who  did  not  scruple  to  invade  the  first  priticiples  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  on  the  opposite  quarter,  by  taking  the  sense  of  the 
country  on  a  particular  measure.  He  was  the  first  minister  who 
ever  dared  abridge  the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  discuss  their  own 
affiurs.' 
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The  pec^le  of.  England,  according  to  this  paragraph,  ought  to 
have  taken  arms  against  the  government,  and  to  have  appealed 
to  Heaven,  when  their  rights  were  invaded  as  they  were  by 
Mr.  Pitt. 

After  various  observations  to  shew  the  importance  of  meetings 
held  by  the  people  to  overawe  their  representatives,  however 
purely  elected,  comes  the  following  picture  of  the  actual  state. 

*  We  have  all  along  been  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  parliament  is  really,  and  not  in  name  only,  a  representation  of 
the  people  — -  that  its  members  are  chosen  by  the  nation  at  large  — 
that  its  deliberations  are  the  result  of  discussions  among  delegates- 
appointed  by  those  whose  business  they  are  to  manage  —  that  the- 
choice  of  them  is  free,  and  the  trust  so  often  renewed,  as  to  give  the 
elector,  by  the  mere  act  of  election  or  rejection,  some  control  over- 
the  deputy  —  that  the  representative  body  consists  of  persons  sent, 
on  the  part  of  the  nation,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  crown 
and^the  aristocracy,  and  not  in  any  considerable  number,  of  persons 
chosen  by  the  crown  and  Aristocracy  to  play  into  their  hands,  'and 
betray  the  people  under  the  disguise  of  their  trustees.     But  how> 
greatly  is  the  force  of  the  argument  increased  by  the  actual  state  of 
Uie  representation  ?    Who  shall  say  that  a  parliament,  chosen  as  ■ 
ours  really  is,  requires  no  looking  after?     Who  shall  tell  us  that 
the  crown  requires  no  watching  from  the  people  themselves,  when- 
their  regular  watchmen  are  some  of  them  named,  and  more  of  them  • 
paid,  by  the  crown  itself?    Who  shall  be  permitted  to  question  the 
necessity  of  the  people  deliberating  about  their  own  affairs  in  their 
own  persons,  when  such  vast  masses  of  them  are  wholly  deprived  of 
the  elective  franchise,  and  destitute  of  any  semblance  of  represent- 
atives  to  speak  their  wishes,  or  to  transact  their  business  ? 

^  The  history  of  last  session,  fruitful  as  it  is  in  lessons  of  political 
wisdom,  offers  none  more  striking  than  the  one  which  it  reads  to  us* 
upon  this  important  subject.     The  most  weighty  interests  discussed 
ia  parliament  were  those  of  the  manufacturing  districts.     The  bread 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  was  in  question  ;  and  the  two  houses  were 
occupied  for  many  weeks  in  discussing  their  grievances.     Those, 
persons   composed   the   population  of  Birmingham,    Leeds,  Man-- 
Chester,   Sheffield,   Wakefield,    Halifax,   Boulton,    Bury,   Glasgow, 
and  other  places.     Not  one  of  those  towns,  some  of  them  contain- 
ing 100,000  inhabitants,  has  a  single  representative  in  parliament, 
except  Glasgow;  —  and  Glasgow  is  represented  (if  the  abuse  of  lan- 
guage may  be  tolerated)  by  its  corporation  uniting  with  three  other . 
corporations,  and  the  whole  four  sets  of  magistrates  chusing  one 
member ;  but  so  that  the  other  three  at  all  times  (and  two  of  them . 
every  other  parliament)  may  return  ihe  member,  and  leave  Glasgow . 
wholly  out  of  the  question.      Now,  in  what  manner  could  those 
great  and  most  important  bodies  of  men  have  made  themselves  heard  . 
but  through  the  public  meetings,  which  they  wisely  and  constitution- , 
ally  held  to  discuss  their,  grievances?    In  no  other,  way  could  they, 
have  each  obtained  a  hearing,  or  established  a  correspondence  with . 
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a  temporary  representative: — But  surely  in  no  other  way  conld 
thcT  nave  gained  the  point,  wliich  they  did  so  nobly  carry  with  the 
legislature  and  the  executive  government.  In  spepl^ing  these 
townsy  we  have  enumerated  the  greater  part,  by  far,  of  the  manu- 
facturing mterests  of  England ;  —  and  they  are  all  without  local  re- 
presentatives in  parliament.  Is  it  asking  too  much,  to  demand  that 
they  may  use  freely  the  only  means  lefl  them  of  sharing  in  the  public 
councils  —  of  influencing  the  measures  for  which  they  pay  so  deariy. 
kk  all  ways  —  and  a9semble  from  time  to  time  in  order  %o  copamuni- 
cate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  government,  upon  the  matters  so 
imminently  affecting  them  ?  In  truth,  while  so  many  vast  branchea 
of  ft(|e  community  are  wholly  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  represent- 
ation -rr  while  SQ  many  members  of  parliament  owe  their  existence 
to  private  nomination  —  while  the  electors,  who  exercise  their  fran- 
chise the  liost  amply,  have  only  an  opportunity  once  in  $ix  or  seven 
years  of  changing  their  delegate  —  and  while  the  enormous  patronage 
vested  in  the  crown,  strews  with  tempting  baits  the  whole  floor^of 
tlie  House,  and  besets  every  avenue  to  it  with  promises  and  threatsVr 
he  must  be  a  stubborn  lover  of  despotism  indeed,  who  can  deny  that 
the  people  betray  their  own  cause,  and  have  tliemselves  to  blame  for 
the  mismanagement  of  their  affairs,  if  they  cease  tp  discuss  and 
speak  out  their  own  minds  upon  all  fit  occasions.  Such  a  parliament 
must  be  aided  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  country.  If  the  people 
slumber  themselves,  let  them  not  vainly  hope  that  their  rtprtsenta' 
fives  wiW  be  very  vigilant,  or  very  successful  in  the  public  causes- 
whatever  they  may  be  in  their  own.' 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  a  passage  in  the  very  same  num- 
ber (xl.),   which,  though  it  is  somewhat  misty  and  oracular, 
nevertheless  contains  a  view  of  the  beau  ideal  in  government, 
well  calculated  to  administer  consolation  to  the  holders  of  m 
tocratical  power. 

*  The  great  point,  then,  is  to  ensure  a  free,  an  authoritative,  and  an 
uninterrupted  communication  between  the  ostensible  administrators 
the  national  power,  and  its  actual  constituents  and  depositories;  and- 
^  the  chief  distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government  consists  in^ 
the  degree  in  which  it  affords  the  means  of  such  a  communication. 
The  main  end  of  government  to  be  sure  is,  that  wise  laws  should  be. 
enacted  and  enforced  ;  but  such  is  the  condition  of  human  infirmity,* 
that  the  hazards  of  sanguinary  contentions  about  the  exercise  of  power, 
is  a  muchs  reater  and  more  imminent  evil,  than  a  considerable  oh* 
struction   in  the  making  or  execution  of  the  laws;  and  the  best 
government  therefore  is,  not  that  which  promises  to  make  the  best 
laws,  and  to  enforce  them  most  vigorously,  but  that  which  guards, 
best  against  the  tremendous  conflicts  to  which  all  administrations  of 
government,  and  all  exercise  of  political  power  is  apt  to  give  rise. 
It  happens,  fortunately  indeed,  tnat  the  same  arrangements  which 
most  effectually  ensure  the  peace  of  society  against  those  disorders, 
are  also,  on  the  whole,  the  best  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  wise 
and  efficient  legislation.    But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  look,  upcm  tbeic 
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legative  or  preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher  cast  than  their  posi- 
ive  and  active  ones ;  and  to  consider  a  representative  legislature  to 
•e  incomparably  of  more  value  when  it  truly  represents  the  efficient 
orce  of  the  nation  in  controlling  and  directing  the  executive,  than 
rhen  it  merely  enacts  wholesome  statutes  in.  its  legislative  capacity. 

*  The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a  civilized  and  enlightened 
ountry,  the  actual  power  of  the  State  resides  in  the  great  body  of  the 
eople,  and  especially  among  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  in  all 
lie  different  ranks  of  which  it  consists ;  and  consequently,  that  the 
dministration  of  the  government  can  never  be  either  safe  or  happy» 
nless  it  be  conformable  to  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  that  great 
ody ;  while  there  is  little  chance  of  its  answering  either  of  these  cOB- 
itlons,  unless  the  forms  of  the  constitution  provide  some  means  for 
he  regular,  constant,  and  authentic  expression  of  theif^ntiments,  — 
o  which,  when  so  expressed,  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  and  obvious 
nterest  of  the  executive  to  conform.  A  Parliament,  therefore,  which 
eally  and  truly  represents  the  sense  and  opinions  — we  mean  the 
general  and  mature  sense,  not  the  occasional  prejudices  and  fleeting 
lassi^ns — of  the  efficient  body  of  the  people,  and  which  watches  over 
md  effectually  controls  every  important  act  of  the  e^cecutive  magis- 
rate,  is  necessary,  in  a  country  like  this,  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
government,  and  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  monarchy  itself,  —  much 
nore  even  than  for  the  enactment  of  the  laws ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
it  varies  from  this  description,  or  relaxes  in  this  control,  will  the  peace 
3f  the  country  and  the  security  of  the  government  be  endangered.' 

Tliis  description  corresponds  to  what  one  might  call  a  good 
Whig  parliament ;  which,  though  it  would  turn  out  the  ministry, 
and  put  in  their  opponents,  would  be  much  more  careful  to  pre- 
vent any  radical  change,  than  it  would  be  to  make  good  laws. 

The  contradictions  involved  in  this  description  deserve  par- 
ticular attention.  '*  The  main  end  of  government,  to  be  sure, 
is,  that  wise  laws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced.^  The  best 
government,  however,  is  a  government  which  has  an  end  more 
highly  valued  than  its  main  end. 

Was  obscurity  studied,  or  were  the  ideas  of  the  writer  far 
from  clear,  when  he  said,  "  We  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  a 
representative  legislature  to  be  incomparably  of  more  value  when 
it  truly  represents  the  efficient  force  of  the  nation  in  controlling 
and  erecting  the  executive,  than  when  it  merely  enacts  whole- 
some statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity?" — The  illustration  of  this 
topic  will  be  completed  by  specimens  from  the  succeeding  num- 
bers of  the  Review,  in  our  next  publication,  when  other  charac- 
teristics rf  the  work  will  come  under  review. 
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2.     The  Quarterly  Reviexv,  No.  LViii.  —  Faua^s  Memorable  Days 

in  America, 

OUR  brief  notice  of  the  recent  travels  through  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States  had  just  been  printed  off,  when  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  December  made  its  appearance ;  and  as  it 
contains  a  long  article  on  "  Faux's  Memorable  Days,"  a  fitter 
opportunity  could  scarcely  have  presented  itself  for  estiniating 
the  candour,  knowledge,  and  integrity  of  that  Review, — and  for 
developing  the  process  by  which  it  fabricates  a  representation 
calctilated  to  flatter  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  who 
entertain  an  instinctive  hatred  of  responsible  and  economical 
government. 

The  writer  seems  absolutely  delirious  with  joy  at  finding  la 
Mr.  Faux's  journal,  what  any  intelligent  and  reflecting  person 
might  easily  have  anticipated,  and  what  we  have  distinctly  ad- 
mitted in  our  introductory  remarks  on  emigration;  viz.  that 
every  one  who  emigrates  to  or  resides  in  a  newly  settled  and 
thinly  peopled  country  must,  though  assured  of  an  adequate 
subsistence,  submit  to  great  physical  inconvenience  and  pri- 
vation,— that  his  security  for  person  or  property  will  not  be  of 
so  high  an  order  as  in  some  older  established  communities,  the 
slender  means  of  the  new  society  not  admitting  of  an  efficient 
judicature  and  police,  and  the  absence  of  neighbourhood  render- 
ing character  of  comparatively  little  importance,* — and  that 
without  assiduous  industry  he  can  never  attain  a  situation  of 
tolerable  comfort. 

In  order  that  persons  disposed  to  emigrate  might  know  'pre- 
cisely what  amount  of  inconvenience  and  peril  they  would  have 
to  encounter,  we  have  extracted  from  Mr.  Faux  the  most  aggrar 
vated  and  best  authenticated  instances  of  both  kinds  of  annoy- 
ance, rendering  them  occasionally  more  prominent  by  italic 
type ;  and,  allowing  for  all  these  detractions  firom  the  advantage 
of  ceasing  td  feel  anxiety  on  the  score  of  subsistence,  or  the 
actual  pangs  of  hunger,  we  have  indicated  the  class  of  persons 
who  alone  can  better  their  situation  by  emigration  to  such  a 
country. 

After  the  general  admissions  contained  in  our  outset,  it  would 
have  been  superfluous  to  have  loaded  our  pages  with  multiplied 
instances  in  detail;  but  had  we  been  disposed  to  do  this,  so  many 
of  those  mentioned  by  Faux  rest  upon  mere  hearsay  or  the 
assertions  of  loose  talkers,  that  the  number  of  authentic  facts 
would  not  have  been  considerably  increased. 

Now  how  has  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  constructed 
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is  article  ?     Tliirty-two  pages,  —  the  whole  of  this  lengthy  per- 
U'lnance,  — has  he  nearly  filled  with  extracts  from  Faux,  contain- 
ig  the  details  of  individual  instances  of  ferocity,  violence,  knavery, 
oastin^  and  vulgarity,    disappointment,  &ilure,  despondency,' 
ad  soils,  bad  climates,  bad  food,  discomfort,  dirt,  and  barbarism, 
•^  all  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  account,  without  hinting  at  the 
xistence  of  a  single  item  on  the  creditor  side.     In  Mr.  Faux's 
lumal  the  good  and  evil  are  pretty  equally  blended;  descriptions 
f  kindly  soils,  of  successful  and  satisfied  industry,  of  generosity, 
beral  reeling,  and  integrity,  and  of  the  good  effects  of  an  eco-- 
lomical  form  of  government,  are  neitner  unfrequent   nor   ill 
jttested ;  indications  are  given  of  the  cause  of  failure  in  many 
ases  of  disappointment :   but  of  all  this,  not  one  word  from  the 
nriter  in  this  Review,  —  it  would  not  have  suited  his  purpose ; 
i^hich,  from  his  sneers  at  the  "  Land  of  Freedom,"  and  irrepres- 
sible expressions  of  hatred  towards  republican  government,  we 
may  fairly  assume  to  be,  an  endeavour  to  persuade  the  reader 
Lliat  the  evils,  physical  and  moral,  inseparable  from  every  infant 
state  of  socieh^,  are  altogether  the  result  of  American  institutions, 
or    rather  of  the  absence  of  a  certain    institution ;   for  in  the 
want  pf  an  established  church,  the  Quarterly  reviewer  discovers; 
the  cause  of  every  offence  committed  in  the  United  States,  (p.  369.) 
Without  religion,  says  he,  there  can  be  no  morals ;  without  an 
established  church  there  can  be  no  religion  ! — at  least,  none  that 
will  suit  tliis  gendeman.     The  only  religious  people  are  those 
who  take  upon  trust  all  that  their  parish  priest  delivers,  —  who, 
without  bestowing  a  single  thought  oh  religion  or  the  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  it,  say  their  prayers,  go  to  church,  nod 
through  half  the  service,  and  pay  tithes  without  a  murmur. 
Those  who   investigate   a  little, —  who  differ  from  what   said 
parish  priest  chooses  to  lay  down,  —  who  doubt  the  Athanasian 
creed,  or  any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  —  who  are  d^ressed 
with  the  fear  of  eternal  flames,  or  elevated  with  the  hope  of  eter- 
nal pleasure,  — these  are  all,  according  to  the  charitable  and  ex- 
panded views  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  infidels  or  fanaticsF  (p.  369.) 
Whatever  may  be  the  effects  of  religion  in  general  as  a  sanction 
for  morals,  this  writer  liimself  affords   a  striking  instance,  that 
**  that  pure  and  reformed  branch  of  it,"  the  established  church, 
is  not  competent  to  compel  the  observance  of  truth  among  its 
acquiescent  votaries.     He  is  no  doubt  an  eminently  pious  and 
churchgoing  man,  and  he  is  sufficiently  instructed  to  .be  aware 
that  there  are  many  modes  of  making  a  mendacious  statement 
besides  tlie  simple  process  of  mendacious  invention.     Suppressio 
veri  est  exjpressio  falsi.     There  is  the  false  by  omission^  as  well  as 
the  &lse  by  substitution ;  and  of  all  modes  of  falsehood,  the  false 
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b^  omission  is  the  most  deceptious,  because  it  contains  to  a  certain 
extent  the  elements  of  truth. 

Now  a  more  base  and  mischievous  falsehood  than  that  conveyed 
by  the  totality  of  the  article  now  under  consideration,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive;  base,  because  in  the  face  of  repeatedly  conflicting 
statements  contained  in  the  very  book  referred  to,  tne  reader  of 
the  article  is  induced  to  believe  that  the  book  contains  none  but 
unfavourable  representations,  and  he  is  told  (p.  368.))  that  the 
reviewer  has  given  ^^  but  the  smallest  portion  of  the  unfavour- 
able account  of  the  American  population;" — mischievous,  be- 
cause by  every  species  of  insolence  and  contempt,  endeavours 
are  made  to  exasperate  against  each  other  two  nations  who  have 
the  strongest  interest  in  preserving  the  relations  of  friendship. 

So  much  for  the  candour  and  integrity  of  our  Tory  scribe ! 
Now  for  his  knowledge,  and  the  value  of  the  materials  with 
which  he  has  filled  his  thirty-two  pages. 

Who  —  unless  it  be  one  whose  intellect  has  been  blinded  by 
existing  abuses  —  is  ignorant  of  the  leading  principles  which 
assign  the  various  degrees  of  trustworthiness  to  the  various  spe- 
cies of  evidence ;  of  the  difference  between  primary  and  second- 
ary evidence,  between  direct  testimony  and  hearsay?  What 
child  does  not  know  that  in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  every 
story  either  gains  or  loses  so  much,  that  after  a  certain  number 
of  transmissions  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  recognize  the  original  nar- 
rative ?  Now  at  least  one  half  of  the  facts  selected  with  such  care 
by  the  Quarterly  Review  from  Faux's  journal,  rest,  not  upon 
Faux's  own  observation  and  direct  testimony,  but  upon  no  bettei* 
evidence  than  mere  hearsay,  and  .that  of  me  weakest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  kind,  —  the  babble  of  loose  talkers,  tavern  com- 
panions, and  disappointed  projectors.  Great  reliance  is  placed  by 
the  Review  on  general  assertions  hazarded  at  random,  collected 
from  few  or  inconclusive  particulars,  and  mixed  up  with  the  fix>lish' 
opinions  of  foolish  individuals ;  and  yet,  after  having  been  at  the 
pains  to  devote  four  pages  to  the  rendering  contemptible  and  ridi- 
culous an  individual  whose  opinions  Faux  details  at  the  greatest 
length,  the  writer  concludes  his  article  by  ascribing  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  so  repeated  by  Faux,  greater  credit  than  to  the  statements 
and  opinions  of  Faux  himself,  whose  integrity  and  understand- 
ing are  highly  vaunted  at  the  beginning  of  the  critique. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  extracts  the  story  of  *'  a  poor  fellow- 
who  was  found  lying  in  the  street"  (at  Charlston)  "  in  a  hot  broil- 
ing sun  110"  by  the  thermometer,  with  both  legs  broken  and 
dreadftdly  bruised,  having  been  robbed  of  all  he  had  :  he  had 
kin  there  all  night,  equally  unnoticed  by  the  nightly  watch  and 
the  open-day  humapity  of  the  citizens ;  and  had  not  an  old  Pros- 
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nan  colonel  Q0ered  a  dollar  to  have  him  removed  as  a  nuisance, 

he  would  have  been  suffered  to  roast  and  be  devoured  by  the 

flies/' 
fVe  omitted  to  select  this  story  for  extraction,  not  only  because 

we  deemed  it  somewhat  improbable,  but  because  Faux  does  not 
say  that  he  saw  the  sight  himself,  and  the  narrative  is  accom- 
panied with  one  or  two  minute  circumstances  which  cast  an  air 
of  doubtftilness  over  the  whole ;  —  for  instance,  the  person  who 
ordered  the  sufferer  to  be  removed,  is  said  to  have  called  out  to 
l:wo  slaves,  ^^Here  !  July  and  August !"  do  so  and  so.  Consider- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day,  it  struck  us  as  somewhat  singular,  that  the. 
slaves  should  be  so  appositely  named  July  and  August,  in  such 
happy  succession.  The  same  circumstance  fMrobably  struck  the 
sandMi  reviewer  as  a  ground  for  distrust,  for  he  cautiously  omits 
It  in  his  extract. 

The  following  story  is  also  extracted  in  the  same  spirit :  — 

^  I  saw  an  execution  lately  defeated  by  that  boasted  spirit  which 
they  call  liberty  or  independence.  The  property  linder  execution 
"vras  put  up  to  sale,  when  the  eldest  son  appeared  with  a  huge  her- 
culean club,  and  said,  '^  Gentlemen,  you  may  bid  for  and  buv 
these  things,  which  were  my  father's,  but  by  6 —  no  man  living  shall 
come  on  to  this  ground  with  horse  and  cart  to  fetch  them  away. 
The  land  is  mine,  and  if  the  buyer  takes  any  thing  away,  it  shall  be 
€>n  his  back.' " 

We  omitted  to  select  this  story  as  one  of  the  examples  to  sliow 

the  degree  of  insecurity  the  emigrant  might  have  to.  encounter, 

not  because  we  deemed  it  improbable, — for  in  our  introductory 

remarks  we  had  admitted  and  accounted  for  the  weakness  of  the 

judicial  arm    in    remote  and   thinly  inhabited   districts,  —  but 

because  the  story  does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  Faux,  but 

was  related  to  him  by  one  Squire  Liddiard ;  of  whom  we  know 

nothing,  except  that  by  his  own  account  he  was  precisely  the 

sort  of  person  who  ought  not  to  have  emigrated  to  the  Western 

States,  •! —  a  London  merchant,  with  a  counting-house  near  the 

Exchange  and  a  citizen's  box  at  Blackheath. 

'  Such  are  the  stories,  and  so  evidenced,  on  which  the  reviewer 

grounds  his  implied  proposition,  that  the  American  people  are 

so  debased,  and  their  institutions  so  pernicious,  as  to  render 

existence  among  them  absolutely  intolerable,  and  our  "excellent 

constitution   in  church  and  state"  the   only  thing  which  can 

secure  the  happiness  of  man.     These  stories  bear  the  date  of 

1819. 

Three  j/ears  have  not  elapsed  since  an  aged  pauper,  in  tlie 
middle  of  this  metropolis  of  London,  was  thrust  from  parish  to 
parish,  from  officer  to  officer,  each  contesting  the  liability  to  "ad- 
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minister  reUef,  till  the  last  on  whose  hdnds  he  was  thrown  left 
him  famishing  with  cold  and  hunger  in  the  open  streets.  The 
wretched  sufferer,  unable  to  crawl  further,  laid  himself  down  at 
night  in  a  public  thoroughfare  near  Drury  Lane,  whiere  tiiou* 
aands  passed  by  him  regardless  of  his  dying  groans.  The  next 
morning  he  was  found  a  stiffened  corpse,  and  a  coroner's  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Died  by  Starvation  !" 

Three  months  have  not  elapsed  since  two  indiviliaals,  one  of 
them  with  the  rank  and  education  of  a  genrleman,  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  gaining  a  few  pounds,  made  beforehand  every  pre- 
paration for  the  murder  and  interment  of  one  of  their  ibmiliar 
companions ;  enticed  him  into  die  vehicle  which  contained  the 
Siack  for  the  concealment  of  his  corpse ;  dispatched  him  within  a 
few  miles  of  this  same  metropolis,  by  beating  his  skull  to  pieces ; 
and  having  deposited  him  in  a  pond  close  by  the  house  at  which 
the  deceased  and  themselves  were  to  have  met  for  a  convivial 
entertainment,  sat  down  to  supper  as  if  nothing  extraordinary 
had  happened ! 

Three  weeks  have  barely  elapsed  since  a  drama  founded  on  this 
horrible  assassination,  was  performed  at  a  public  theatre  in  this 
same  metropolis ;  in  which  drama  was  produced  on  the  stage, 
before  a  crowded  and  applauding  audience,  the  identical  vehicle 
and  horse  which  had  conveyed  the  miserable  victim  on  his 
journey  to  eternity ! 
,  Three  days  have  barely  elapsed  (Jan.  3.  1824)  since,  in  the 
same  county  which  was  the  scene  of  the  preceding  outrage,  a 
special  constable,  James  Grainge,  has  actually  been  murdered 
in  an  attempt  to  enforce  legal  process;  the  party  who  resisted 
being  a  man  of  education,  and  assisted  by  a  beautiful  woman  o: 
twenty-six  !* 

The  story  of  the  dying  pauper  is  at  least  as  afflicting  to  hu- 
manity, and  a  little  better  authenticated  than  the  jocose  appeal 
to  July  and  August  at  Charlston ;  —  and  the  story  of  James 
Grainge  carries  into  effect  what  Squire  Liddiard's  story  only 
threatens. 

Now  suppose  A.  B.,  an  American  traveller  through  England, 
had  stated,  among  other  things,  the  four  preceding  facts ;  sup- 
pose he  had  qIso  stated  the  recent  murders  of  Mr.  Mumford,  of 
Mrs.  Donatty,  of  Mr.  Smith  at  Greenwich,  of  the  Marrs,-of  the 
Bonars,  and  as  many  others  as  he  could  pick  up  in  coffee-houses 
and  stage-coaches;  suppose  he  were  to  state  the  number  of 
juvenile  offenders  every  year  committed  to  prison  within  the 
precincts  of  London,  the  number  of  houses  annually  set  on  fire 

■  ■ — ■  ■ — ; ^-— • 

•  See  the  Newspapers  for  the  2d  of  January,  1824. 
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iboiit  the  time  of  the  half-yearly  payments  of  rent,  the  number 
yf  paupers  and  amount  of  poor-rates,  the  number  of  bankrupts, 
he  number  of  insolvents,  and  the  amount  of  assets  available 
o  their  creditors ;  suppose  he  had  also  stated  such  appearances 
IS  he  might  have  observed  of  occasional  prosperity,  comfort,  and 
deanliness,  —  appearances  of  fertile  soil,  unbounded  capital,  and 
Tanscendent  industry  and  skill ;  — 

What  would  the  Quarterly  reviewer  have  said  if  a  North  Ame- 
rican democratic  reviewer,  reviewing  A.  B.'s  travels,  should  make 
\  detailed  extract  of  all  the  disparaging  circumstances,  omit  all  the 
avourable  ones,  and  then  exclaim,  or  leave  the  reader  to  imply, 
'  These  are  the  blessed  effects  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
oirtitutions  !  This  is  the  land  where  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
re  so  happily  balanced,  that  each  plays  into  the  hand  of  the 
fdier  !  This  is  the  land  of  legitimate  sway,  *  attempered  liberty,* 
nd  borough  influence  !  This  is  the  land  of  the  established 
iiurch  I  Federalists  and  sentimentalists,  before  you  cross  the 
loean  to  gaze  at  empty  pomp  and  &ctitious  dignity,  before  you 
urrender  your  understandings  to  admire  the  antiquities  of  your 
ial£K:ivilized  ancestors,  listen  to  A.  B.  Mark  well  the  facts  we 
lave  laid  before  you,  and  then  choose  your  dwelling,  if  you  dare, 
unong  a  people  so  heartless  as  to  leave  a  fellow-creature  to  perish 
in  a  crowded  street, — so  cruel,  as  to  view  with  approbation,  at  a 
play-house,  objects  which  would  most  forcibly  bring  to  their 
imagination  all  the  details  of  an  aggravated  murder ;  —  setde, 
if  you  dare,  in  a  land  where  neither  person  nor  property  are 
secure, —  where  assassinations  are  the  topic  of  the  day,  and  the 
arm  of  the  law  is  resisted  by  weapons  of  death  !'* 

Would  the  Quarterly  reviewer  admit,  that  such  a  represent- 
ation as  this  contained  one  spark  of  candour,  integrity,  or  truth  ? 
Would  he  admit,  that  a  reviewer  who  should  so  exclude  every 
&yourable  representation  in  regard  to  England, — who  should 
ascribe  to  institutions,  incidents  inseparable  from  the  condition 
of  man  in  the  present  state  of  society,  —  would  he  admit,  that  such 
a  reviewer  possessed  one  spark  of  feeling,  honour,  or  principle  ? 
And  yet  this  is  precisely  the  process  which,  with  a  fiendlike 
exultation,  this  writer  has  pursued  with  regard  to  America. 

But  before  we  have  done  we  shall  bring  home  to  him,  yet 
more  clearly,  blind  malignity  against  a  people  whose  only  offence, 
beyond  die  failings  to  which  it  is  subject  in  common  with  his  own 
countrymen,  is  the  offence  of  having  an  economical  andrespon- 
nble  government. 

•  It  is  notorious,  that  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  leave  this 
cotmtry,  either  for  Chili  or  the  United  States,  are  of  the  lowest 
and  most  ignorant  class ;  it  is  equally  notorious;  that  they  com- 
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monly  labour  under  the  delusion  of  expecting  tiiat,  when  they 
arrive  in  the  promised  land,  they  shall  be  exempt  from  the  cxim* 
mon  lot  of  humanity,  the  necessity  oS  labouring  for  subsistence; 
and  that  they  frequently  waste  in  idleness  and  drinking  the  hours 
and  money  with  which  they  might  shortly  better  their  conditiofn.  . 
No  man  knows  this  better  thian  the  writer  in  the  Review  YAa^ 
self:  he  admits  it  expressly  in  page  366. ;  and  yet  he  has  extracted 


from  Faux  every  expression  of  discontent  from  every  disappointed 

emigrant,  without  in  the  least  adverting  to  the  cause  of  each  in- 

dividual's  disappointment,  though,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  Faux 
has  clearly  traced  it  to  the  imprudence  or  incapacity  of  the 
sufferer. 

In  a  laboured  article  "  On  the  Condition  of  the  Negroes  in  ~ 
our  Colonies"  (p.  476.  in  this  same  number),  the  Quarterly  attacks  — 
Mr.  Wilberforce  for  rejecting  all  apology  for  the  treatment  o^^ 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  contends  &at  they  are,  in  many-& 
respects,    better  off  than  the  labouring    classes    in  fj^land^^^- 
(No.  LVIII.  pp.  4*79. 4*85.)    But  no  sooner  does  he  come  to  tfae^ 
United  States, — where,  as  we  have  demonstrated  (ante,  p.  113.)^ 
the  treatment  of  slaves  is  infinitely  less  severe  than  in  the  West: 
Indies,  —  than  our  reviewer  altc^ther  alters  his  tone :  *'  Thougl^ 
many  of  the  planters  treat  their  slaves  well,  and  allow  them  as  mnclv 
indulgence  as  is  consistent  with  their  situation,  yet  negroes  being, 
in  the  eye  of  the  American  law,  a  degraded  class,  and  denied  tfaer 
enjoyment  of  equal  rights,  their  wellbeing  is  entirely-  dependent 
on  the  personal  character  of  their  owner;  and  however  humane 
their  treatment  may  be,  we  cannot  agree  "uoithjuiiner  Faux  in  kis 
conclusion^  that  their  condition  in  any,  much  less  Jn  many,  respecti 
is  better  than  that  of  paupers  in  his  native  land." 

If  they  are  a  degraded  class  in  tiie  eye  of  the  American  law^ 
axe  they  not  equally  so,  and  that  within  the  writer's  knowledge, 
in  the  Anglo- West  Indian  law  ?  If  their  condition  in  the  West 
Indies  is  better  than  that  of  an  English  pauper,  what  should  make 
it  otherwise  in  America,  where,  according  to  his  own  admission^ 
*^  many  of  the  planters  treat  their  slaves  well,  and  allow  them 
as  muck  indulgence  as  is  consistent  with  their  situation  .^' 

Our  reviewer's  hatred,  however,  is  not  confined  to  America 
or  Americans ;  his  own  countrymen  become  the  objects  of  attack 
for  no  other  o£Pence  than  that  of  preferring  a  residence  on  die 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic:  and  how  is  this  attack  conducted? 
Not  content  with  filling  four  whole  pages  in  the  endeavour  t0 
render  ridiculous  and  contemptible  Mr.  Thomas  Law  *,  a  snan 
who,  through  a  long  and  eventful  life,  has  sustained  the  most  ir- 

•  A  brother  of  the  l|^e  Lord  £)tenbmK>ugh... 
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n^roachable  character,  this  writer,  with  all  the  charity  and  good 
iuth  so  peculiar  to  a  moralist  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  proceeds 
o  sneer  away  his  reputation  for  int^rity  and  principle  by  raen- 
iacious  and  utifounded  insinuations, — as,  that  he  quitted  £ng« 
and  for  America  because  he  was  mortified  at  not  being  a  peer. 
^gain,  '^  This  gentleman,"  says  this  writer,  ^'  accumulated  (it 
s  not  said  by  what  means)  an  immense  fortune  in  India."  True, 
t  is  not  said  by  what  means,  for  the  history  of  his  Indian  life 
rpuld  have  been  grossly  irrelevant  in  a  book  of  travels  through 
\merica ;  but  we  can  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  by  what  means 
le  did  not  accumulate  his  fortune:  he  did  not  pander  to  the 
Missions  and  prejudices  of  an  insolent  and  craving  aristocracy,  by 
letailing  as  many  as  he  could  find  recorded  of  those  crimes  and 
lisorders  which  could  not  but  have  place  to  a  certain  extent  in  a 
immunity  of  ten  millions,  and  then,  with  an  utter  disregard  of 
jruth  and  principle,  exhibit  this  catalc^e  to  the  world  as  a  re-t 
presentation  on  which  men  should  form  their  opinions  as  to  the 
character  and  condition,  and  the  e£fect  of  the  political  institutions 
if  liiat  same  communi^. 

But  we  have  not  quite  done  with  this  reviewer.  As  if  it  were 
36sBible  for  any  civilized  society,  however  well  organized,  to 
scist  without  contribution  for  common  purposes,  as  if  it  were  not 
lotorious  to  the  whole  world,  if  not  to  die  Quarterly  Review, 
hut  the  several  states  in  America  receive  for  local  purposes  a 
revenue  analagous  to  our  county  and  poor's  rate,  and  that  this 
revenue  is  raised  by  taxes  imposed  in  the  legislature  of  eacli 
itate,  —  the  .general  government  expenses  of  the  whole  l/nited 
States  being  defi-ayed  chiefly  by  the  customs, — this  writer,  on 
extracting  from*  Faux,  that  land  in  the  Illinois  belonging  to 
Orator  Hunf  s  brother  was  uncultivated,  and  selling  for  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  Spears  absolutely  dancing  in  a  transport  of  joy. 
^  Avast  reading,  there  !"  he  cries,  (p.  365.)  "  Overhaul  that  ar- 
aele  again  !  as  Old  Trunnion  says.  TaxeSy  did  you  say  ?  Ta^es^ 
in  this  last  retreat  of  suffering  humanity,  and  the  land  gelling  to 
pay  them!" 

Yes,  Taa:es  I  With  any  man  in  his  senses,  the  question  is, 
aot,'  whether  there  are  taxes,  but  what  is  their  amount.  And 
this  is  a  piece  of  information  which,  with  regard  to  America,  the 
Quarterly  Review  never  will  cfer^  to  give:  still  less  will  it  dare 
to  contrast  it  with  the  taxation  endured  by  Great  Britain.  Pro-, 
bably  the  reviewer  would  have  suppressed  his  mirth  and  trans- 
port had  he  anticipated  that  the  false  insinuation  it  was  meant  to 
convey,  would  have  induced  us  to  lay  at  once  before  the  eyes  of 
mankind  this  fearful  contrast,  which  we  should  otherwise  have 

VOL.  I.  s 
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deferred  for  a  season.  Let  him  read  what  follows,  and  then  call 
in,  not  Hawser  Trunnion,  but  the  Attorney-general  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  for  if,  as  Lord  EUenborough  expressly  laid  it  down,  any 
thing  is  a  libel  which  may  hurt  the  feeliyigs  of  any  individual 
(meaning,  of  course,  a  dignified  individual),  nothing,  we  conceive, 
can  be  more  libellous  in  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  ruling  few  than 
the  columns  of  figures  we  shall  forthwith  deploy. 

As  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  state,  the  expenses  of  the 
general  government  of  the  United  States ;  —  of  the  army,  navy, 
public  ofBces,  public  officers;  of  congress;  of  the  interest  and 
liquidation  of  the  pubUc  debt,  and  of  all  extensive  undertakings 
affecting  the  States  at  large,  —  are  defrayed,  in  time  of  peace,  by 
a  revenue  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  customs  and  the 
sale  of  lands  in  the  new  territories  of  the  Union. 

So  fiir,  and  for  such  extensive  purposes,  we  have  nothing 
beyond  indirect  taxation,  and  that  to  how  small  an  amount  we 
shall  presently  show. 

Besides  this,  there  is  raised  by  direct  taxation  in  each  indi- 
vidual state  a  local  revenue,  called  the  state  tax,  analagous 
our  county  and   poor's    rate ;    which    revenue    is  applied 
the    following,  among    other  purposes,  which  comprehend, 
addition  to  those  before  stated,  almost  all  the  possible  expenses 
of  local    and   general  government  —  Judicature,  Including  th< 
salaries  of  judges,  expenses  of  courts,  rewards  to  prosecutors, 
and  expenses  of  trial :    gaols :   elections :   public  printing  an< 

stationery :  schools :    roads  *,    bridges,    and    fishery-encourage 

ment:  expenses  of  the  state  parliament — The  revenue  foi 
these  purposes  is  raised  in  some  instances  by  a  tax  on  land  (ex- 
ceeding  in  no  case  four-pence  an  acre,  and  in  many  districts  not 
exceeding  one  penny);  in  others  by  a  capitation  tax  on  all  male^^ 
above  sixteen ;  in  others  by  assessments  on  caitiages,  or  othei 
articles  not  of  primary  necessity ;  and  in  the  older  states,  by  thi 
sale  of  lands,  and  by  the  interest  arising  on  monies  belonging 
the  state.  (See  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical  Account  o: 
the  United  States,  by  D.  B.  Warden,  late  Consul  to  Paris.) 

Now  our  county  and  poor's  rates,  in  addition  to  the  mainte 

nance  of  the  poor,  cover  scarcely  any  expenses  but  those  (^-^ 
gaols,  bridges,  and  that  part  of  the  expense  of  judicature  whict^ 
is  occasioned  by  the  building  and  furnishing  of  courts,  rewarcL  ^ 
to  prosecutors,  and  some  of  the  expenses  of  trial. 

In  addition  to  our  county  and  poor's  rates,  we  are  also  saddle  ^ 


♦  These  are  in  some  places  maintained  by  contributions  of  labour; 
or  by  compositions  in  lieu  thereof. 
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with  tithes;  —  paying  about  the  fourth  of  the  value  of  all  the 
laoded  property  of  the  country  for  the  support  of  an  establishetl 
church ;  a  blessing  with  which  brother  Jonathan  has  learned  to 
dispense.* 


•  The  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  laboured  article  on  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  tithes 
do  not  operate  as  a  tax  on  the  general  consumers  of  corn,  by  rais- 
ing  the  price  of  the  article. 

If,  the  writer  argues,  tithes  were  abolished,  land  of  the  lowest 
quality,  which  now  pays  no  rent, —  the  produce  being  equal  only  to 
the  payment  of  tithes  in  addition  to  the  expenses  and  ordinary  pro- 
fits of  cultivation, —  this  land  would  pay  in  rent  what  it  now  pays  in 
tithes.  But  the  reviewer  keeps  out  of  sight  this  important  circum- 
stance, that  if  tithes  were  abolished,  all  that  portion  of  land  would 
be  brought  into  cultivation  which  now  not  only  cannot  pay  rent,  but 
cannot  even  after  the  first  seven  years  pay  tithe  in  addition  to  the 
expenses  and  ordinary  profits  of  cultivation.  In  such  case,  the 
nearest  means  of  supply  being  increased,  the  price  of  corn  would  fall. 

The  reviewer  thinks  he  has  gained  a  great  point  in  asserting  that 
there  are  no  cultivated  lands  in  Britain  which  do  not  pay  some  rent ; 
>ut  he  is  ignorant  that  with  regard  to  this,  the  true  question  is,  not 
rhether  the  land  pays  rent,  but  whether  the  last  application  of  capital 
o  the  land  pays  rent.  Thus,  suppose  lands  1,2,  3,  4,  successively 
lecreasing  in  fertility,  it  commonly  happens  that  before  2,  3,  4,  or 
he  inferior  lands  are  cultivated,  capital  can  be  employed  more  pro- 
luctively  on  those  lands  which  are  already  in  cultivation.  It  may 
lerhaps  be  found  that  by  doubling  the  capital  already  employed  on 
^o.  1.,  though  the  produce  will  not  be  doubled,  it  may  be  increased 
hree-fourths ;  and  that  this  quantity  exceeds  what  could  be  obtained 
»y  employing  the  same  capital  on  No.  3.  In  such  case,  says  Mr. 
^icardo,  **  capital  will  be  employed  in  preference  on  the  old  land, 
ind  will  equally  create  a  rent;  for  rent  is  always  the  difference 
>etween  the  produce  obtained  by  the  employment  of  two  equal 
quantities  of  capital  and  labour." — **  The  capital  last  employed  pays 
u>  rent." 

But  admitting,  if  the  reviewer  pleases,  that  tithes  do  not  raise  the 
price  of  corn,  and  consequently  do  not  operate  as  a  tax  on  the 
Bonsumer,  it  still  remains  that  the  clergy  of  the  established  church 
are  supported  by  a  modification  of  property  the  most  pernicious 
that  ever  was  devised  by  the  barbarity  of  ignorant  and  superstitious 
eiges. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  tithes  operate  as  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  between  parson  and  parishioner,  and  as  a  con- 
stant check  upon  agricultural  enterprise  and  improvement.  They 
do  not,  it  is  true,  prevent  the  person  who  employs  nis  capital  on  land 
from  obtaining  in  the  long  run  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  every  other 
capitalist,  but  they  divert  from  land  a  great  portion  of  capital,  which, 
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But,  to  the  point. — Direct  taxes  for  the  expenses  of  the  gene- 
ral government  in  America  we  have  seen  there  are  none ;  tithes 

but  for  the  institution  of  tithes,  would  infallibly  be  employed  on  it, 
.and  employed  to  the  promotion  of  abundance. 

A  farmer,  for  instance,  has  taken  100  acres  for  a  term  of  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty -one  years  ;  he  is  willing  to  lay  out  100^.  or  1000^. 
in  draining,  manuring,  or  irrigating ;  the  improved  and  increased  pro- 
duce will  just  repay  his  expenses,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  capital, 
but  it  will  not  do  this  and  pay  tithes  too :  the  parson  is  inexorable,— 
of  course  quite  regardless  of  himself,  but  he  has  "  a  duty  which  he 
owes  to  his  successors," —  he  refuses  to  relinquish  his  tithes  even  for 
a  period,  till  the  farmer  shall  have  been  indemnified  for  his  expenses ; 
and  the  farmer,  who  has  not  piety  sufficient  to  raise  the  parson's  in- 
come to  his  own  loss,  abandons  the  projected  improvement.  This 
is  no  imaginary  or  uncommon  case,  and  within  our  personal  experi- 
ence we  could  point  out  repeated  instances  in  which  the  process  we 
have  just  described  has  literally  been  gone  through. 

Now,  as  the  institution  and  maintenance  of  property  in  general 
can  be  supported  on  no  other  ground  than  that  it,  is  productive  of 
general  good,  the  most  corrupt  and  ignorant  legislatures  have  never 
hesitated  from  time  to  time  to  abolish  such  modifications  of  property 
jas  have  been  proved  to  be  clearly  pernicious  to  the  community  at 
large.  Thus  Henry  VIII.  suppressed  the  monasteries  ;  Charles  II.  .»>  ^« 
abolished  feudal  wardships,  and  the  oppressive  remnant  of  feudal  ^-^ 
services ;  and  yet  the  feudal  guardians  had  as  good  a  right  to  certain  -^r:^' 
proceeds  out  of  the  estates  inherited  by  their  wards,  as  the  established^!-^ 
clergy  to  a  portion  of  the  produce  raised  by  their  parishioners.  Notr^'  ^t 
only  have  legislatures  been  in  the  habit  of  abolishing  modifications 
of  property  inconsistent  with  the  general  good,  but  it  has  been  and  \i 
their  daily  practice  af^er  allowing  sonic  compensation  (generally  in- 
adequate) to  the  individual  injured,  to  invade  property  on  no  othei 
^ound  than  that  on  the  occasion  in  question,  the  advantage  to  th( 
public  is  so  great  as  entirely  to  counterbalance  the  loss  and  incon- 
venience to  the  individual ;  and  this  in  cases  where  the  property  in- 
vaded, instead  of  being  of  an  objectionable  kind,  would,  but  for  the 
projected  advantage  to  the  public,  have  been  enjoyed  consistently^  ^^ 
with  the  general  interest  of  the  community  at  large ;  as  where  the  ' 
park  or  farm  of  an  individual,  is,  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  appro- 
priated by  act  of  parliament  to  a  canal,  a  road,  or  a  fortification. 

As  to  the  time  and  mode  of  abolishing  pernicious  modifications  o 
property,  and  the  compensation  or  substitution  to  be  made  to  th^ 
nolders  of  it ;  these  are  questions  for  the  enlightened  and  humane 
legislator,  which  at  present  we  are  not  called  on  to  discuss.     How- 
ever the  reviewer's  main  argument  in  favour  of  tithes,  is  the  advan- 
tage which  he  says  a  parish  derives  from  the  residence  of  a  person 
educated  as  our  parochial  clergy  usually  are.     As  to  the  existence 
of  this  alleged  advantage  we  are  directly  at  issue  with  him,  and  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  showing  that  no  such  advantage  as  that 
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iiere  are  none ;  and  the  figures  below  will  prove  that  the  state 
>r  local  taxes  covering  so  many  more  objects  than  our  county 
Hid  poor's  rates,  do  not  equal  those  rates  by  nearly  three  quarters 
Jieir  amount. 

The  states  and  counties  have  been  taken  at  random,  the  one 
rom  Warden's  book,  the  other  from  returns  made  to  Parliament, 
ind  are  offered  merely  as  a  sample* 


Jnited  States. 


IdiiWMirhuietta. 
ioathCarolina 

tfaine 

^cwYork 

I^irginia 

ZSonnecticut... 
Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware 

Kentucky 


Popula- 

tion  in 

1810. 


472, 
415,115 
228,705 
959,049 
974,622 
261,942 
810,091 
72,674 
406,511 


Revenue. 


Dollars. 
040|.S06,333 
313,026 
209,257 
317,745 
414,133    18 

79,192 
601,344 

72,163 
105,180 


} 
"I 

1811 
1815J 
1811 


English 
Counties. 


Devon 

CornwalL ' 
Middlesex 


Essex 

Lancaster . 
Bedford ... 
Kent. 


Popula 

tion  in 

1811. 


.396,100 

223,900 

985,100 

260,900 

856,000 

73,600 

885,600 


Popula- 

tion  in 

1821. 


447,900 

262,600 

M  67,500 

295,300 

1,074,000 

85,400 

434,600 


Average 

Amount  of 

Poor  it,  other 

Rates  in 
1813-14-16. 


283,429 

120,568 

663,103 

328,031 

433,419 

74,782 

407,459 


It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  the 
ibove  revenues,  arising  to  the  several  States,  is  not  made  up  of 
iirect  annual  taxes,  but  that  a  considerable  portion  of  each  is 
icquired  by  the  sale  of  lands  and  the  interest  arising  from  monies 
belonging  to  the  state.  So  that  it  may  fairly  be  affirmed  that 
lie  whole  amount  of  direct  taxation  falling  in  any  shape  upon 
iny  given  amount  of  population  in  the  United  States,  does  not 
squal  a  fourth  of  the  poor's  rates  and  county  rates  alone,  paid  by 
in  equal  ieunount  of  population  in  Great  Britain. 

Now  for  the  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  the  general  govem- 
Qdent. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  civil  government,  including  the 
salaries  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  wages  of  the  memhers 
\jf  the  Senate  and  House  of  'Representatives ;  the  diplomatic  and 
miscellaneous  expenses,  including  pensions ;  all  the  public  offices^i 
post  office,  mint,  light-houses,  surveys  of  land,  the  government 
of  those  parts  called  territories,  and  every  other  expense  what- 


described,  exists ;  — admitting,  however,  that  it  does  exist,  it  furnishes 
no  argument  in  support  of  tithes.  Tlie  residence  of  a  parochial 
clergy  would  be  much  more  effectually  secured  (as  in  Scotland)  by 
Ae  payment  of  a  salary  on  condition  of  residence,  than  by  the  per- 
ception of  tithes  from  two  or  three  parishes,  one  of  which  only  can 
tie  inhabited  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  percipient. 
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efver,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  army  and  navy, — were 
estimated  for  the  year  1822  at  1,664.,297  dollars,  or  353,613^* 

By  the  British  finance  accounts  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1821,  the  sum  actually  paid  was  6,797,399/.;  this  sum, 
like  the  353,613/.  in  America,  includes  all  the  items  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  military  or  naval  departments.     Thus  the  civil 

government  here  costs  very  nearly  twenty  times  the  amount  of 
le  civil  government  in  America,  —  in  other  words,  it  costs  the 
nation  as  much  to  be  governed  for  one  year,  as  it  costs  the 
Americans  to  be  governed  for  twenty  years ;  and  yet  America 
is,  beyond  all  comparison,  abetter  governed  than  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  But  we  do,  in  fact,  spend  more  than  thirty  times 
as  much  as  the  American  United  States  for  our  civil  government 
In  the  finance  accounts  before  alluded  to,  the  charge  for  manage- 
ment, that  is,  the  expense  attending  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
is  set  down  at  -  -  -         ^3,267,633 

There  are  other  sums  also  paid  out  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  revenue,  from  which,  when  we 
have  deducted  drawbacks  and  discounts,  there 
will  remain  upwards  of  -  -  1,500,000 

To  which  add,  as  before  -  -  6,797,399 


And  the  annual  expense  will  be       5^11,565,032 

Which  is  nearly  thirty-three  times  the  amount  of  the  annuaU^-J 
expenditure  in  America.  But  it  may  be  objected,  that  in  America-^^** 
there  are  also  charges  for  management :  to  which  we  reply,  cer- 
tainly; and  that  some  of  them  are  included  in  the  353,613/. 
which  the  civil  government  costs ;  and  that  a  sum  greater  than  all 
the  charges  of  management  in  Aijierica,  is  raised  in  several  ways 
for  the  government  here  at  home,  which  is  given  away  in  pensions 
and  payments  of  various  kinds,  and  never  comes  into  the  annua 
fiiiance  accounts.  So  that  the  money  thus  raised  may  be  set  oJ 
again3t  the  expense  of  management  in  America. — Another  objec 
tipn  which  may  be  made  is,  that  each  of  the  state  governments^ 
de&ays  its  own  expenses.  But  here  again  the  balance  will  be  iat^ 
&vour  of  America,  the  county  rates,  and  other  assessments  :andC^ 
payments  for  local  purposes  at  home,  being  probably  several  time^ 
the  amount  of  all  the  state  governments  in  America;  we  will^ 
however,  take  them  at  the  same  sum,  and  theri  the  account  will 
remain  as  before  stated,  namely,  ^^ 

That  the  charge  for  the  civil  government  here 

amounts  to  -  -^11, SSS^XyS^ 

In  America  to  -  -  -  353,615 

■■      I    '■ -  ...    .  . : '  •>         '•     '         ''  •»> 

*  The  dollar  has  throughout  been  calculated  at  ^.  Sd. 
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or  very  nearly  one  thirty-third  the  sum  we  are  compelled  to 

But  to  show  still  more  plainly  the  profligacy  of  the  system  here 
at  home,  we  will  make  a  few  comparisons  in  detail. —  On  the^ 
16th  of  March,  1819,  was  *' published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  paper,  No.  114-.,  being  an  account  of  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  following  offices,  viz. :  —  Privy  Council,  Treasury, 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  Messengers  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
<iepartment : " — 

£*       s.     (!• 
1 .   Privy  Council  office  —  Clerks,  Messengers, 

Coals,  &c.  ...       27,373   J7  11 

S.   Treasury  ditto  -  -  -     103,139   17     6 

S.   Secretaries  of  State        -  -  -     122,880     5     0 

4f.   Messengers  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office         2,000     0     0 

^255,394.     0     5 


"This  is  a  most  monstrous  sum  for  only  three  of  the  public  offices, 
and  the  porters,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  messengers  of  a  fourth 
office ;  but  enormous  as  it  is,  it  by  no  means  shows  the  actual 
sum  these  offices  cost.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  sort  of  ex- 
posure took  place  in  the  trade  department  of  the  treasury,  when 
it  was  discovered,  that  clerks  of  800/.  a-year  kept  magnificent 
houses,  regular  sets  of  servants,  and  three  or  four  carriages, 
spending,  in  fact,  the  revenues  of  noblemen  from  the  fees  they 
obtained;  it  is  enough,  however,  for  our  purpose,  to  take  the 
expense  of  these  offices  at  the  sums  furnished  by  ministers  them- 
selves :  let  us  then  see  what  our  brethren  in  America  pay  for 
having  the  business  done  for  which  these  offices  are  appointed. 
The  whole  expense  for  every  thing  which  in  any  way  relates  to 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Exchequer  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  expense  of  distributing  1 1,000  copies 
of  the  laws  passed  at  the  preceding  Congress,  was^  48,035/.,  not 
one-fifth  part  of  the  charge  for  the  three  offices  here ;  and  if 
we  could  ascertain  the  expenses  of  the  Exchequer  in  addition 
to  the  three  offices,  as  well  as  the  pensions  and  sinecures,  it 
would  probably  come  out  that  the  whole  charge  was  more 
than  a  dozen  times  the  amount  paid  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  expenses  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  cannot 
be  accurately  stated ;  but  the  finance  accounts  give  us  some  items. 
In  the  session  of  1822  there  were  voted  — 
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Kor  salaries  to  the  officers  of  both  houses  -  £22,800 

Uttiiigs  and  forniture  for  ditto         -  -  22,500 

Expenses  of  ditto             .              .  -  19,055 

Printing  for  ditto     ...  -  64,677 

£129,032 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America  each  of  the  represent- 
atives in  both  houses  receives  eight  dollars,  or  S6s.  Sd.  per  diem 
wages,  during  the  time  they  are  going  to,  remaining  at,  and  re- 
turning home  from  Congress,  as  was  formerly  the  case  here. 
Supposing  the  Congress  to  sit  for  three  months,  or  that  the 
member  is  occupied  one  hundred  days  on  the  public  business; 
then  as  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  two  houses  is  237, 
the  amount  of  their  wages  will  be  189,600  dollars,  or  40,290/.; 
and  this  is  possibly  the  best  laid  out  money  which  a  people  can 
expend,  and  which  we  of  course  do  not  expend  on  those  who, 
instead  of  being  the  servants  of  the  people,  are  their  masters,  and 
ought  not,  of  course,  to  receive  wages.  On  this  point,  then, 
there  is  nothing  to  which  we  can  compai'e  it. 

The  American  government,  however,  fhmishes  an  explicit  ac- 
count of  all  its  expenses  under  the  following  heads,  »«;:  — 

1.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Dollars.    -» 

their  officers  and  attendants       -         -      ^^*>®^\  125  266 
Deduct  wages  to  the  members      -  -      189,600  J         ' 

2.  Firewood,    Stationery,  Printing,    and 

ALL  OTHER  Contingent  expenses  of  the 

two  Houses  -  -  -  -       49,000 

3.  Library  of   Congress    and  librarian's 

salary  -  -  -  .  .  1^950 

4.  Purchase  of  books  for  the  library  -         -       -  1,000 

Dollars     177,21 6 
In  pounds  Sterling    £37,608 

Not  one-third  of  the  expenses  which  are  paid  here  for  die  same 
objects,  ^obably  not  one-fourth,  when  it  is  considered  that  th 
stationery^  and  many  other  items  of  expense,  are  chained  to  ac 
counts  not  included  under  those  for  the  Houses  of  Lords  an 
Commons. 

In  our  profuse  way  of  doing  business,  the  printing  alone,  it  wilK- 
be  seen,  amounts  to  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  expensed 
of  the  two  houses  in  America;  and  if  the  stationery  be  added, 
much  more  than  twice  as  much. 
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One  example  in  the  way  of  printing  may  suffice. — In  Ame- 
ica  all  the  public  acts  of  the  Congress  are  printed  at  length  in 
le  principal  newspapers,  for  which  the  government  pays  at 
le  rate  of  two  dollars  a  column ;  and  no  less  than  Seventy 
eivspapers  actually  insert  the  acts  and  receive  the  pay.  The 
cts  of  Congress  are  printed  in  the  octavo  form  on  coarse  paper, 
nd'  they  usually  occupy  about  one  hundred  pages.  Appended 
>  these  are  the  public  treaties  and  other  matters  relating  thereto; 
Q  inunente  number  of  copies  are  printed,  of  which  the  secretary 
f  state  for  the  current  year  causes  eleven  thousand  copies  to  be 
istributed  to  the  proper  persons  throughout  the  United  States : 
he  printing  of  these  acts  makes  one  of  the  items  in  the  fore- 
lamed  account. 

The  printingof  each.  1000  copies  of  the  American  acts  cannot 
;ost  more  than  30/. 

We,  however,  disdain  this  beggarly-looking  useful  mode,  and 
»ur  acts  are  accordingly  printed  m  folio  on  writing  paper. 
rhose  of  the  last  year  occupy  1446  pages,  and  cannot  have  cost 
vo  little  as  1200/.  for  a  thousand  copies. 

Another  pretty  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  an  irresponsible 
i^sembly  can  vote  the  public  money,  may  be  taken  from  what  is 
»]led  the  Civil  List;  which  is  principally  composed  of  the  King's 
lousehidd,  and  allowances  to  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
"amily. 

And  amounted  in  1821,  to  -  -  ^^1,064,877 

Not,  however,  including  further  allowance  to  those 

members  of  die  royal  family,  pensions,  &c.  of  489,229 

j^' 1,504, 106 


But  besides  this  enormous  sum,  this  most  monstrous  charge, 
for  what  may  be  with  more  strictness  called  the  civil  list,  there 
are  other  expenses  which  make  the  whole  amount  to  2,878,892/.; 
whidi  is  more  than  the  whole  expense  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, civil,  military,  and  naval. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  charge  of  nearly  three  millions 
is  called  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  civil  list ;  but  besides  the  or- 
dinary charge,  there  are  enormous  annual  charges  out  of  the 
ordinary  course.  In  1818  an  account  of  these  charges  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  two  papers, 
Nos.  48.  and  .49.  of  that  session.  The  title  of  these  papers  is, 
"  Expenses  of  a  civil  nature  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary charge  of  the  civil  list."  Look  at  these,  John  Bull,  and 
if  they  do  not  make  you  sick  at  heart,  and  if  your  gall  does  not 
rise  as  your  sickness  comes  on,  your  apathy  is  extraordinary. 
They  are  comprised  under  the  14  following  he^s :  — 
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s€*       s.  d, 

1.  Salaries,  &c.   to  officers  of  the  Houses   of 

Lords  and  Commons                  -               -     6,293     6  8 

2.  Expenses  of  the  two  Houses              -             -     1,04314  5 

3.  Monuments  erecting              -             -           .     3,965     5  0 

4.  Conveying  governors  and  other  persons  of 

distinction  to  their  places  of  destination         3,597   13  6 

5.  Allowances   to   admirals    of  duty  on  wine 

drunk  at  their  tables                  -            ,    -         605   11  0 

6.  Salaries  and  expenses  at  the  receipt  of  the 

exchequer                 -                  -                -        552     6  8 

7.  Contingent  expense  at  the  treasury  and  Sea'e- 

taries  of  State's  offices                 -                -  54,147   15  6 

8.  Deficiencies  of  fees  made  good  in  the  same 

offices                  -             .  -            -              -  37,673   13  9 

9.  Works  and  repairs  of  public  buildings         -  50,938     4  7 

10.  Furniture  for  certain  public  offices                -  15,592     9  5 

11.  Various  PUBLIC  SERVICES            -             -  177,938  19  10 

12.  Extraordinary  disbursements  of  ambassadors    64,016   14  1 

13.  Outfit  for  secretary  of  legation  at  Stockholm         214  16  6 

14.  Presents  to  ministers  at  foreign  courts          -  33,565   16  7 

\^450,146     7  6 


Thus  we  see  that  the  exff-aordinaries,  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
civil  list  alone,  cost  96,533/.  75.  6d.  more  than  the  whole  civil 
government  of  America. 

The  extraordinary  disbursements  of  ambassadors  alone  cost 
us  64,016/. 

While  the  "whole  cost  of  all  sorts  of  foreign  ministers,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  cost  the  United  States  148,500  dollars ;  or 
31,556/. 

And  yet  the  diplomatic  business  of  the  United  States  is  better 
performed  than  that  of  any  other  nation  whatever. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1822,  the  House  of  Commons  printed  a 
paper.  No.  285.,  containing  an  account  of  the  whole  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  diplomatic  service  from  1793  to  1822 ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  charge  for  1821  was  -  ^265,962 
That  of  America,  as  before  -  ^31,556 
Add  to  this  agents  for  claims  for  spoliations 

at  Paris  and  London  -  -  850 

And  for  relief  and  protection  of  American 

seamen  in  foreign  countries  -  -      8,500 

And  the  total  expense  will  be     ■  s^40,906 
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than  one^sixth  of  the  money  expended  by  the  government 
ere,  much  less  efficaciously  for  good  purposes,  but  infinitely 
lore  mischievously  for  bad  purposes.  The  bare  charge  for 
^omatic  services  costs  us  more  than  two-thirds  the  amount 
F  the  whole  expense  of  the  civil  government  in  America.  Would 
House  of  Commons  freely  elected  by  the  whole  people  permit 
ich  things  as  these  to  exist  ?  Would  they  ever  have  sent  a 
linister  jobbing  to  the  empty  palace  at  Lisbon,  and  paid  him 
pw^ards  of  14,000Z.  for  a  sea-airing  to  his  family? 

In  the  finance  accounts  for  the  year  1821  are  the  following 
ems :  — 

'harges  of  management,  customs  -  -     ^1,069,280 

Mtto excise  -  -        1,133,919 


5^2,203,199 


Sat  the  whole  cost  of  the  American  government, 
including  the  civil  government,  the  army,  and 
navy,  is  -  -  -  -     4fi'2,0 10,220 

>,  -  -  .  -  .  192,979 

ess  than  the  cost  o(  Tnanagement  of  the  two  engines  of  exaction 
Knd  patronage,  the  customs  and  excise,  here  at  home. 

Chi  the  27th  March,  1821,  the  House  of  Commons  printed  a 
•  Report  firom  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  Militia 
Elstimates."     It  consisted  of  two  parts,  viz. :  — 

1.  Estimate,  charge  of  disembodied  militia^ 

Great  Britain,  for  1821  -  -        269,519  12     2 

2.  Ditto,  Ireland  -  -  -         125,388   18   11 


Total  charge  of  disembodied  militia  rf394',908  11     1 

Bemg  41,395/.  more  than  the  whole  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  United  States  in  all  its  branches. 

For  the  present  we  purposely  exclude  all  mention  of  our 
army,  navy,  and  debt. 

So  much  for  taxes  in  America,  as  to  which  we  will  now  leave 
the  Quarterly  reviewer  to  his  own  reflections.  With  respect 
to  all  the  details  about  provincial  courts  of  justice,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  public  courts  and  public  officers 
in  remote  and  thinly-peopled  districts  may  have  some  of  the 
vices,  though  none  of  the  useless  parade  and  dignity  attached 
to  their  fellows  in  England.  We  have  no  time  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  but  recommending  to  this  writer  and  all  his  tribe 
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tlie  diligent  perusal  of  the  President's  last  address  to  Congress, 
we  shall  conclude  with  the  following  striking  passage  from  the 
introduction  to  Mr.  Warden's  statistical  work :  — 

"  Doubtless  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  exempt 
from  the  errors  and  imperfections  that  adhere  to  all  human  in- 
stitutions. But  compare  its  public  conduct  with  that  of  the  old 
governments  of  Europe.  How  calm  and  reasonable  is  its  lan- 
guage ;  always  addressing  itself  to  the  understanding  and  the  solid 
interests  of  the  people,  never  to  their  passions  or  prejudices. 
It  seeks  no  aid  from  superstition,  supports  no  gainfiil  impos- 
tures, and  uses  none  of  that  disgusting  cant  with  which  the 
old  governments  of  Europe  varnish  over  the  degradation  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  stranger  to  state  craft  and  mystery.  All 
its  acts  are  done  in  the  face  of  day.  It  promotes  knowledge, 
religion,  and  learning,  without  the  preference  of  particular  sects, 
and  without  debasing  them  by  falsehoods  beneficial  to  the 
ruling  powers.  It  is  the  only  government  in  the  world  that 
dares  to  put  arms  freely  into  tlie  hands  of  all  its  citizens. 
From  Maine  to  Mississipi,  it  commands  a  prompt  and  ready 
obedience  without  any  other  weapon  than  a  constable's  staff. 
In  a  word,  it  secures  property,  satisfies  opinion,  promotes  the 
development  of  industry  and  talent  with  a  rapidity  hitherto 
unexampled;  and  with  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  individual  rights 
and  property  pn  the  part  of  the  people,  it  accomplishes  all 
that  the  most'  expensive  and  powerful  governments  pretend  to," 
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T^R  UISES  Residence  in  Nexv  Zealand.  * — The  author  of  this  book, 
in  the  most  unaffected  and  unpretending  manner,  has  given  us 
I  striking  and  entertaining  sketch  of  the  very  interesting  tribes  who, 
Q  relation  to  us,  have  their  heads  where  their  heels  should  be ;  or,  in 
ither  words,  the  antipodes  of  Great  Britain,  the  natives  of  New  Zea- 
and.     Savages,  the  natural  men,  have  all  the  corporeal  attributes  in 
preat  perfection ;  the  pleasures,  and  the  pains,  and  the  accomplish- 
aents  of  the  senses,  are  carried  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  which  leaves 
18  poor  debilitated  invalids  far  behind,  and  raises  them  to  a  level 
iritn  our  dogs  and  foxes.     Suppose  a  human  being  endued  with  an 
ithletic  frame,  strong  affections,  uncontrollable  passions,  quick  intel- 
ig^ence,  gross  habits,  a  warm  love  of  blood,  and  an  acute  relish 
!br  human  flesh,  and  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  nations  of  whom 
Daptain  Cruise  has  given  us  a  great  many  pleasant  and  instructive 
mecdotes.    The  manners  of  the  New  Zealanders  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, extremely  singular,  or,  rather,  they  vary  very  much  from 
Durs;  such,  for  instance,  is  the  pleasure  they  take  in  joining  noses  ; 
For  it  seems  that  we  have  been  hitherto  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  meeting  of  lips,  in  which  we  on  this  side  of  the  globe  have 
taken   such  delight,  time  immemorial,  has  any  foundation  in  the 
imniutable  laws  of  nature.     Kissing  goes  by  noses  in  New  Zealand  ; 
and  when  a  little  more  civilised  than  they  can  boast  to  be  at  present, 
they  will  probably  write  books  (as  philosophers  have  done  here,)  en- 
titled Basiay  or,  perhaps,  Nasia,  to  prove  that  their  practice  is  more 
cleanly,  convenient  and  agreeable^  Little  seems  to  have  been  effected 
in  the  way  of  civilisation ;   it  is  a  slow  work  of  time  —  the    soil 
must  be  prepared  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  then  covered  up  for 
a  season  before  the  springing  even  of  the  first  gentle  shoot.     The 
first  preliminary  towards  doing  good,  is  to  learn  the  exact  condition 
of  the  objects  of  the  intended  benevolence.    Before  we  can  make 
any  progress  in  spreading  the  blessings  of  civilisation  in  a  nation,  it 
is  necessary  accurately  to  know  the  materials  upon  which  the  change 
is  to  be  wrought.    In  this  point  of  view  Captain  Cruise's  little  volume 
possesses  a  high  value;  it  is  full  of  instruction  respectiijg  the  real 
character  and  condition  of  the  people.     We  can  safely  recommend 
it  both  as  a  useful  and  an   entertaining  book.     It  is  handsomely 
printed,  though  we  could  have  spared  some  of  the  margin  and  have 
saved  some  of  our  money.    If  authors  derived  the  benefit  of  the  high 
price  of  their  own  works,  we  should  not  grumble ;  but  they  are  too 
generally  printed  and  published^r  other  people. 

The  Strangers  Grave.f — This  is  a  mournful  tale,  simply  and  power- 
fully told.  It  describes  the  unconscious  growth,  origin,  and  guilty  pro- 
gress, and  fatal  termination  of  the  loves  of  a  youthful  pair,  who,  by 
the  mother  s  side,  bear  to  each  other  the  relation  of  uncle  and  niece. 

♦  Journal  of  a  Ten  Months*  Residence  in  New  Zealand,  by  Richard  A.  Cruise 
Esq.,  Captain  in  the  84th  Regiment  of  Foot.    Longman  &  Co. 
t  Longman  &  Co.  l2mo. 
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The  strongest  objection  (if  it  be  an  objection)  which  can  be  made 
to  the  work  itself,  is  already  made  by  the  mention  of  its  subject.  If 
the  author  be  exonerated  from  censure  on  that  score,  there  is  little 
else  which  can  call  forth  any  other  expressions  than  those  of  strong 
and  unqualified  praise.  For  the  selection  of  such  a  subject,  how- 
ever, and  for  all  which  that  selection  involves,  the  author  is  -justly 
held  responsible. 

The  sanction  of  high  authority  may  be  pleaded  in  his  behalf. 
Attachment  of  a  more  properly  incestuous  character,  and  therefore 
more  criminal  in  itself  and  more  revolting  in  its  exhibition,  was  a 
favourite  theme  with  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  with  oar  own  early 
dramatists.  Modern  writers  of  talent,  of  genius  even,  amongst 
the  choicest  which  France,  Germany,  and  England  have  produced, 
have,  by  their  practice,  added  their  suffirages  to  those  of  theil^ 
predecessors.  As  the  objection  must  be  chiefly  resolvable  into  a 
presumed  immoral  tendency,  a  still  more  important  testimony 
than  that  of  the  manufacturers  of  fiction  may  be  adduced  in  that  of 
the  teachers  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  That  sacred  history  should 
contain  the  record  of  some  connections  of  a  similar  description,  was 
doubtless  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  narrative,  or  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  that  narrative  was  constituted  a  part  of  the  Bible, 
The  necessity  could  scarcely  extend  to  the  regular  public  reading 
of  such  passages,  which  is  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  and 
implies  an  opmion  on  the  part  of  the  fathers  of  our  church  that  they 
may  be  perused  without  danger,  and  even  to  edification. 

Yet  is  there  an  opposing  authority  to  which  an  author  owes  some 
deference,  and  that  is  public  taste  and  feeling.  Besides  that  clas- 
sical literature  stands,  and  must  stand,  above  all  criticism,  and  in 
spite  of  all  objections,  it  belongs  to  a  very  difierent  and  much  smaller 
class  of  readers  than  an  English  novel.  One  reason  for  its  restric- 
tion, at  least  in  translations,  and  as  to  females,  is  the  very  fact  in 
question.  By  this  also  has  the  popularity  of  the  modern  writers,  to 
whom  we  referred,  been  injured,  and  the  delight  which  they  might 
have  afforded  been  proportionally  diminished.  It  constitutes,  we 
apprehend,  the  sole  reason  why  many  dramas  of  Ford  and  Massinger, 
and  other  kindred  spirits,  cannot  be  revived  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  And  with  regard  to  the  theological  part  of  the  defence,  it 
may  be  replied,  that  our  religious  instructors  act  under  the  authority 
from  which  the  sacred  volume  emanated ;  that  they  rely  on  the  his- 
torical truth,  and  the  moral  and  devotional  accompaniments  of  the 
narratives;  and  that  such  are  not  the  passages  more  particularly 
indicated  by  them,  or  by  parents  in  general,  for  youthful  perusal  and 
study. 

The  capabilities  of  these  subjects  for  tragic  effect  are  certainly 
great;  too  great  for  them  to  be  entirely  proscribed:  at  the  same 
time  that  so  much  has  already  been  made  of  them,  and  there  is  such 
a  feeling  (not  altogether  unreasonable)  against  them,  as  to  render  the 
judgment  of  an  author  somewhat  questionable  in  preferring  them 
to  the  countless  variety  which  is  open  to  his  choice.  Shakspeare 
never  had  recourse  to  them ;  probably  from  the  consciousness  of 
power  to  exercise  a  sufficiently  despotic  sway  over  the  passions  with- 
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>iit  the  aid  of  topics  whose  very  mention  excites  some  degree  of 
l.orror.  The  writer  before  us  has  ample  talent  for  framing  a  deeply 
nteresting  tale  out  of  much  less  objectionable  materials. 

Nor  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  draw  the  full-length  portrait  of  a 
>assion  of  this  description,  which  is  introduced  much  less  offensively 
v^hen  the  parties  are  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  their  relation  to  each 
>ther,  as  in  the  CEdipus ;  or  when  it  is  rather  surmised  by  the  reader 
han  delineated  by  the  author,  as  in  Byron's  Manfred.  To  exhibit 
;lie  circumstances  by  which  two  innocent  hearts  are  predisposed  for 
I,  forbidden  and  almost  unnatural  attachment,  its  advance  to  a  fearful 
itrength,  its  varying  conflicts  with  every  good  principle,  and  final 
iriunoiph  over  all,  is  a  task  which  he  has  so  well  executed  as  to  leave 
aothing  to  complain  of,  unless  it  be  that  he  imposed  it  on  himself. 

We  have  told  the  worst  of  this  little  book,  which  has  nothing  in  its 
Umguage  that  can  offend  even  the  fastidious ;  nor  in  the  sentiments, 
or  the  conduct  of  the  tale,  but  what  the  most  rigid  must  be  satisfied 
with.  The  characters  are  only  in  outline,  but  they  are  well  grouped ; 
and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  criminality  of  the  lovers  are 
imagined  with  sufficient  probability,  and  narrated  in  that  unadorned 
and  unobtrusive  style  which  leaves  them  to  sink  into  the  heart  by  the 
£orce  of  their  own  pathos.  The  taste  and  feeling  of  the  writer,  and 
ills  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  are  inferences  which  will  be 
deduced  on  a  second  reading.  The  tale  itself  will  take  care  of  the 
:first. 

Italian  Tales.* —  Cruickshank  (that  is  to  say,  George  Cruickshank, 
for  there  are  two  of  the  name,  who  are  brothers)  is  certainly  the  first 
artist  in  his  way  of  the  present  day  ;  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
publisher  of  this  work  for  drawing  him  from  mere  caricaturing  and 
inferior  occupation  to  illustrate  books  of  gallantry  and  humour.  It 
is  not  so  easy,  as  may  be  generally  supposed,  to  arrive  at  excellence 
in  this  line;  It  requires  a  prodigious  fund  of  observation ;  a  keen 
insight  into  folly  ;  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of 
individuals ;  a  knowledge  of  humour  and  wit,  and  how  they  operate 
upon  different  constitutions ;  some  notion  of  the  passions ;  besides 
the  ordinary  accomplishments  of  drawing  and  composition,  which  are 
conunon  to  every  painter.  The  first  comic  artist  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  is  assuredly  Hogarth  ;  and  he,  though  he  seldom  invaded 
the  ground  of  history  or  tragedy,  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  very  first  painters  who  have  done  honour  to  art.  It  is  true,  that 
with  a  Knowledge  of  the  theory  of  grace,  he  failed  most  decidedly  in 
the  practice ;  and  that,  with  all  his  merit,  he  was  inferior,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  topmost  spirits  in  art,  —  to  Michael  Angelo  and 
Ra£&elle,  and  Corregio  and  Rembrandt,  —  and  perhaps  to  Titian  and 
fiubens ;  yet  it  was  not  so  much  in  poicer  that  he  was  wanting,  as  in 
the  quality  of  mind  which  leads  to  particular  objects.  He  had  as 
much  mastery  over  his  subject  as  his  greater  brethren ;  but  his  pictures 
will  always  remain  inferior  to  theirs  by  so  much  as  reason  and  observ- 
ation are  below  imagination.     Nevertheless  he  was  a  great  painter  ; 
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and  in  in  his  way,  we  believe,  is  admitted  to  be  unrivalled.  We 
would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  Cruickshank  is  equal  to  Hogarth, 
or  that,  in  fact,  he  is  not  many  grades  below  him.  He  has  not,  as 
yet,  shown  either  the  invention  of  Hogarth,  or  his  dramatic  talent,  or 
that  marvellous  discrimination  of  character  which  places  him,  rather 
than  any  other  artist,  by  the  side  of  Raffiielle  himself.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  were  required  to  point  out  the  artist  who  was  next  to  Hogarth, 
in  point  of  comic  merit,  we  might  find  great  difficulty  in  preferring^uiy 
to  the  young  artist,  George  Cruickshank. 

He  has  illustrated  these  Italian  tales,  generally  speaking,  happily; 
and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  with  a  grace  which  (without  imitation) 
approaches  the  beauty  of  Stothard's  compositions ; —  we  mean  par- 
ticularly in  the  print  of  the  "  Pomegranate  Seed.**     With  respect  to 
the  stories,  some  of  them  are  pleasant  enough,  some  are  really  hu- 
morous, and  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  little  better  than  inciaentsl 
The  great  merit  of  the  book  lies  decidedly  in  the  plates ;  although 
the  tales  are  told  simply,  and  sometimes  a  natx)e  humour  shines 
through  the  somewhat  quaint  phraseology,  which,  itself,  reminds  us 
of  the  early  translations  of  Boccaccio.     Yet  few  of  the  stories,  how- 
ever, may  compare  with  those  of  the  great  Italian.     Nevertheless,^ 
the  '<  Teacher  Taught,**  is  an  exemplary  matter^  and  carries,  moreoyer,^ 
a  moral,  which  we  recommend  all  readers  hvith  or  without  wives)  t 
attend  to.     The  story  of  the  unfortunate  Gratao  ("  Who  am  I  ?")  i 
facetious,  and  reminds  us,  pleasantly  too,  of  our  old  friend,  Christ* 
pher  Sly,  and  also  of  an  older  friend,  Abon  Hasaan,  the  "  sleepe 
awakened.**    It  would  not  be  easy  to  instil  into  a  man  the  I^jrthago: 
doctrine  in  a  more  laughable  manner.    The  '<  Pomegranate  Seed"  i 
unsatisfactoiy,  and  prodigiously  improbable  to  boot ;  but  the  beauti 
ful  figures  of  the  young  countess  and  her  ladies  would  make  amen 
for  thrice  the  sins  of  the  story.    Upon  the  whole,  we  recommend^ 
the  book  sincerely  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Mitford  on  Christianity  and  the  Heathen  Public,* — With  none  of  itJ5 
redeeming  merits,  the  present  volume  abounds  with  the  characteristic . 
faults  of  the  author*s  History  of  Greece.    The  same  hard  and  intricate 
style,  even  in  a  worse  degree,  without  any  of  that  accurate  learning' 
wnich  is  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  Mr.  Mitford's  principu 
work.     To  the  variety  of  opinions  existing  amongst  the  professors  of 
Christianity,  Mr.  Mitford  imputes  man}"  of  the  doubts,  and  much  of 
<<  the  indifference,  observable  among  many  bred  to  the  profession  of 
that  religion;  and,  before  the  French  Revolution, enough manifiesting 
its  rapid  growth  in  open  avowal,  Europe  over ;  more  especially  among 
the  higher  orders,  and  most  where  the  Roman  is  the  religion  of  the 
state ;  checked  then  by  the  enormities  practised  in  the  name  of  phi- 
losophy, but  as  the  horror  of  these,  with  time,  producing  gradual 
oblivion,  has  faded,  it  may  be  feared  growing  again.** 
« ■  ■      ... »-■—  ■  ■-■■.. ~ I 

*  Observations  on  the  History  and  Doctrine  of  Christianity ;  and»  as  histori- 
cally connected,  on  the  Primeval  Religion,  on  the  Judaic,  and  on  the  Heathen 
Public,  mystical  and  philosophical :  the  latter  proposed  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
Political  and  Military  History  of  Greece.  By  William  Mitforo,  Esq.  l8mo. 
London,  1825.  ^    - 
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To  solve  the  'doubts  and  to  obviate  the  indifference  described  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  which  we  offer  at  once  as  a  specimen  of  his  style 
and  an  eiqilanation  of  his  purpose,  Mr.  Mitford  has  published  these 
remarks.  We  confess  we  doubted  more  than  once  in  the  perusal  of 
t:he  first  fifty  pa^es,  how  far  the  author  was  in  earnest.  Whilst  pro- 
Ibsaing  to  explam  the  minutest  discrepancies  of  Scripture,  he  is  con- 
stantly perkmg  in  our  faces  its  more  serious  difficulties,  without 
cifipending  any  reasonable  answers.  With  incautious  readers  Mr.  Mit- 
ifbrd  will  scarcely  fiul  *^  to  raise  more  doubts  than  he  solves."  His 
xnethod  is^  exactly  calculated  to  produce  that  effect.  For  instance, 
"when  he  wants  a  proof  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Deity,  he 
invariably  resorts  to  the  examples  of  chastisement  related  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  preference  to  the  promises  of  the  New.  He  affects 
considerable  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that  the  singular  blessings  of 
^ohetU-comy  and  the  art  of  writing,  must  necessarily  have  been  vouch- 
safed by  the  immediate  interference  of  Heaven;  although,  in  the 
same  page,  he  alludes  to  the  alarming  sophisms  of  Epicurus,  and  pro- 
poses a  solution  so  inadequate  as  to  provoke  a  doubt  how  far  he 
understood  the  propositions.  Mr.  Mitford  will  at  least  be  esteemed 
an  unprofitable  advocate  of  revelation  bv  all  whose  judgments  are 
^BOt  previously  bribed  by  the  subject  to  fall  in  with  any  ftvourable 
statement,  however  nugatory. 

We  are  struck  throughout  with  the  same  unremitting  endeavour  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  every  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of 
mankind,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  History  of  Greece.  This, 
in  a  writer  who  has  never  looked  at  politics  as  a  science,  is  natural 
enough.  Here,  however,  he  has  advanced  a  further  step.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  History  he  rather  insinuated  than  asserted  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution  of  slavery :  in  the  present  book  he  openly 
defends  it ;  for  such,  in  fact,  is  the  amount  of  all  the  vague  phrases 
with  which  the  declaration  is  accompanied.  We  will  first  observe, 
that  at  page  86.  of  the  Fourth  Part,  he  talks  of  <<  the  slaves  necessary 
to  the  well  being  of  the  Athenian  people,  as  negroes  to  our  West  Indian 
coionistsy  So  far,  perhaps,  even  this  is  susceptible  of  being  explained 
into  a  harmless  meaning,  or,  rather,  into  no  meaning  at  all.  But  what 
shall  we  u^  to  the  following  illustration  of  his  great  principle, — ^which, 
by  the  by#,  he  prints  in  small  capitals,  as  though  it  had  the  merit  of 
novelty,  —  that  *'  Man,  with  reason  for  his  guide,  was  placed  in  this 
world  for  trial  ?"  The  argument,  if  not  strikingly  ingenious,  is  at 
least  original.  <'  That  slavery,  authorised  by  the  Old  Testament,  is 
forbidden  by  the  New,  cannot  be  shown ;  and,  if  trial  is  the  purpose 
for  which  man  has  his  existence  in  this  world,  th^  allowance  of 

SLAVERY,   FAR  FROM  BEING  ADVERSE,   IS  AN  ADDITIONAL  MODE  FOR 
BOTH  SLAVE  AND  MASTER!"   (p.  11 3.) 

Mr.  Mitford,  in  the  present  book,  has  drawn  largely  on  his  former 
reputation ;  but  we  can  assure  him  that  a  greater  name  than  his  would 
have  been  unable  to  shield  from  ridicule  propositions  so  extravagant 
as  these.  Hie  natural  and  factitious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  human 
inaprovement  are  too  numerous  already ;  and  disclaiming,  as  he  does, 
all  connection  between  politics  and  religion,  it  is  scarcely  fair  in 
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Mr.  Mitford  to  introduce  a  perverted  doctrine  of  the  latter  as  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  most  atrocious  of  all  the  abuses  of  the  former.  We  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  price  of  Mr.  Mitford's  Observations  on  the 
Primeval  Indian  and  Heathen  Public,  mystical  and  philosophical  Re- 
ligion, the  latter  apropos  of  the  Political  and  Military  History  of 
Greece,  and  the  whole  as  connected  with  Christiamty  —  is  nine 
shillings, 

Tt/Uer's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Craig.  •  -.-  The  title  of  this  book  ought  to 
have  been  reversed  ;  instead  of  the  life  of  the  celebrated  auuor  of 
the  treatise  on  the  feudal  law  being  made  the  principal  subject,  it 
should  have  run  thus,  *<  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  most  eminent 
Legal  Characters,  since  the  Institution  of  the  Court  of  Session^  &c.  in- 
cluding an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig." 
In  truth,  Sir  Thomas  Craig  occupies  but  a  very  small  portion  of  his 
own  book,  and  very  little  more  than  some  of  tne  other  jurists  whom 
the  author  has  introduced.  He  who  looks  for  a  full  and  learned  dis- 
quisition  on  the  ^reat  works  of  this  eminent  leffal  antiquary,  to  become 
wniliar  with  their  excellences  and  acquainted  with  their  defects,  will 
certainly  be  disappointed ;  nor  will  the  interest  or  information  which 
the  volume  contains  on  other  persons  and  topics  be  a  sufficient  in- 
demnity for  the  omission.  Tlie  enumeration  of  names  and  the  re- 
spectful mention  of  honourable  families,  with  a  brief  memorial  of  the 
time  at  which  this  person  and  that  person  came  into  the  world,  and 
according  to  the  common  lot  of  nature  went  out  of  it,  is  not  quite  suf- 
ficient to  insure  popularity.  Yet  Mr.  Tytler  with  such  materials,  eked 
out  with  some  well-known  portions  of  Scotch  history,  and  a  rather  dull 
analysis  of  the  author's  Latin  poems,  has  manufactured  a  thickset, 
solid-looking  duodecimo.  If  there  had  been  more  comprehensive- 
ness of  design  and  greater  amplitude  of  detail,  the  author  would 
probably  have  produced  a  more  entertaining  and  instructive  work. 
The  style  is  in  general  good,  although  occasionally  deficient  in  cor- 
rectness, and  his  narrative  is  sufficiently  clear  and  spirited.  The 
reflections,  however,  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  we  beg  to  inform 
Mr.  Tytler,  are  not  of  that  value  which  entitle  them  to  be  made. 
The  best  sketches  are  those  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlstoune  and  the 
Earl  of  Haddington  ;  both  are  entertaining. 

.  Cor/e  Castle,  or  Kenestoitha.f  —  This  is  a  fair-looking  novel,  with 
neat  vignette  of  the  remarkable  fortress  which  gives  name  to  the- 
work.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  intended  tO' 
present  a  picture  of  the  Saxon  manners  and  the  incursions  of  theiir 
northern  enemies,  the  Danes.  In  this  part  of  his  task  the  author  ha» 
succeeded  better  than  in  the  construction  of  his  plot  or  the  delineation, 
of  his  characters.  He  has  evidently  studied  our  Saxon  history,  and 
his  book  contains  some  information  illustrative  of  that  period ;  but  the 
story  he  has  invented  to  render  it  more  agreeable,  is  clumsily  told  in. 


*  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Riccarton,  in-^ 
eluding  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  most  eminent  Legal  Characters  since  ]jb^ 
Institution  of  the  Court  of  Session  by  James  V.  till  the  Period  of  the  UnioiB- 
of  the  Crowns.  By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.,  Advocate,  F.RiS.  &  F.S.A- 
Edinburgh,  1825. 

t  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.  8vo. 
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m  mohonotous  and  incumbered  style :  towards  the  conclusion  indeed  it 
grows  insufferably  tedious.     One  reason  of  this  is,  that  afler  having 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  it  ought  to  have  terminated,  he  very 
unseasonably  commences  a  new  series  of  adventures  which  have  ail 
the  appearance  of  a  fresh  story.     Amongst  other  curiosities  of  the 
Saxon  times,  the  author  indulges  us  with  a  very  long,  particular,  and 
clull  account  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation  to  a  club  of  Saxon  Free- 
■ufeaens.     If  we  look  to  the  descriptive  parts,  we  shall  find  that  he 
is  not  m  wiik  tbe  more  happy  in  those  than  in  the  rest.     In  the  de- 
-scription  of  CoHb  Castle*  one  of  the  most  singular  and  striking  objects 
in  the  kingdom,  he  has  recourse  to  a  dry  enumeration  of  wards,  &c. 
"Extracted  from  a  history  of  the  county,  instead  of  giving  an  animated 
picture  of  it  himself.     The  characters  in  the  book  too,  although  very 
-much  praised   and  admired  by  their  contemporaries,  continually 
disappoint  us.     They  are  so  vague  and  undefined  that  we  can  form 
no  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  black- 
mailed warrior,  who  wields  his  battleaxe  with  the  same  mighty  power 
and  is  enveloped  in  the  same  temporary  mystery,  as  a  black-mailed 
knieht  in  a  less  recent  work  not  unknown  to  fame.    In  short,  if  the 
author  will  write,  we  recommend  him  to  apply  himself  to  writing 
history  instead  of  novels ;  for  although  he  is  a  man  of  some  talents, 
he  has  neither  fervour  of  imagination  nor  knowledge  of  character 
sufficient  to  people  the  world  of  fiction. 

ThfS  Spae-tvife.  * — Such  a  being  as  "  poor  Anniple  the  Taen-away,** 
b  a  treasure  to  the  votaries  of  romance.  Well  supported,  she  would 
have  been  akin  to  Undine,  the  most  glorious  creation  of  fancy,  next 
to  Ariel ;  and  as  it  is,  may  be  reckoned  fairly  worth  the  White  Lady 
of  the  House  of  Avenel.  Pity  that  the  author  should,  in  some 
degree,  have  marred  his  own  work  ;  and  by  the  agency  and  behaviour 
which  he  assigns  to  Anniple  have  not  only  interfered  with  our  faith, 
which  is  always  ready  to  answer  the  largest  demands  provided  the 
bill  be  well  drawn,  but  what  is  still  worse,  have  puzzled  us  to  know 
what  she  thought  of  herself.  She  might  have  done  her  spiriting, 
without  the  conscious  cunning  of  insanity  or  imposture.  She  ought 
always  to  have  spoken  like  one  of  a  world  without  souls. 

To  conceive  better  than  he  executes ;  to  sound  too  loud  a  note  of 
preparation ;  to  continue  an  effort,  frequently  a  very  vigorous  one, 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  completely  effective,  till  it  becomes  too  ob- 
vious, —  are  indeed  the  besetting  sins  of  the  author  of  the  Spae-wife. 
They  have  been  very  visible  in  some  of  his  former  productions, 
particularly  in  Ringan  Gilhaize,  and  might  be  copiously  exemplified 
fi^om  his  present  publication.  He  can  avoid  them,  as  the  Amials  of 
the  Parish,  that  delightful  effusion  of  bonhammiey  bear  witness.  Here 
the  historical  importance  of  his  tale  and  characters  seduces  him  into 
an  ambitious  style,  in  which  he  is  much  less  at  home.  His  speech 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  rising  into  song,  but  stopped  half  way  in  a 
chaunt.  His  Pegasus  spreads  and  rustles  his  wings,  and  after  all 
only  goes  off  in  a  canter.     The  reader's  eye  informs  him  that  the 
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book  is  in  prose;  but  there  are  many  passages  during  which  the 
hearer  is  listening  for  the  rhymes,  and  wondering  that  they  recur  at 
such  long  intervaJs;  There  is  much  beautiful  description  of  scenery, 
especially  of  the  enchanting  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Lomond ;  but 
,too  often  the  author  will  not  leave  it  alone  when  it  is  beautifiil. 
He  ^*  paints  the  lily,"  and  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel.  The  narrative 
is  overdone  in  a  similar  way,  when  the  more  striking  incidents  of 
the  tale  are  to  be  told.  There  is  a  tone  of  exaggeration,  like  that  of 
a  French  bulletin  announcing  a  great  victory,  or  a  co^rt  newspaper 
recording  a  royal  f^te.  He  describes  like  a  sonnetteer,  and  nar- 
rates like  an  Irish  orator.  For  instance,  a  lady  runs  away  from 
the  court  of  James  I.  at  Perth,  to  meet  her  lover,  attended  by 
a  faithful  highland  youth,  just  as  the  conspirators  were  proceeding 
to  the  assassination  of  that  monarch:  the  uproar  comes  swelling 
on  the  gale  afler  them. 

'  The  Lady  Sibilla  for  a  moment  drew  her  bridle  and  looked  back. 

*  "  On,  lady,  on !"  cried  Nigel. 

*  A  turn  of  the  road  brought  the  town  in  view,  and  they  beheld 
lights  borne  along  and  flaring  at  many  windows,  and  shapes  and 
shadows  of  hurrying  men  gliding  on  the  walls  of  the  houses. 

*  "  On,  lady,  on !"  cried  Nigel. 

*  The  pounds  of  panic  and  consternation  rose  louder  and  wilder. 
Bells  rung  as  with  a  frantic  vehemence,  and  drums  were  beating  to 
arms,  and  trumpets  clamouring  the  alarum. 

<"  On,  lady,  on  r  cried  Nigel. 

*  **  I  cannot  proceed,*'  exclaimed  the  lady  Sibilla,  almost  sinking 
from  the  saddle. 

*  "  On,  lady,  on  i"  was  all  that  Nigel  could  reply.' 

This  might  do ;  but  so  it  goes  '<  on,"  for  four  whole  pages,  till  the 
lady  gets  off,  and  Nigel  recovers  breath  enough  to  vary  and  lengthen 
the  burden  of  the  song. 

Another  vexatious  trick  of  this  writer  is  the  portraiture  of  dark 
or  violent  passions  which  prepare  us  for  some  extraordinary  course 
of  action,  or  some  single  deed  of  daring,  and  then  evaporate,  to  our 
great  disappointment.     It  makes  one  angry  to  be  so  hoaxed.     There 
are  a  lord  and  a  lady  in  this  tale,  —  whether  they  be  the  hero  and 
heroine  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  not  quite  clear,  — >.  who  are  put 
forward  so  that  we  felt  it  a  duty  to  be  interested  very  deeply  about 
them,  and  who,  notwithstanding  all  our  expectations,  do  very  little 
besides  running  away  together  in  the  last  chapter.    We  thought  our- 
selves used  very  ill  by  them,  particularly  by  the  lady,  of  whom  we 
had  great  hopes  that  she  would  turn  otit  a  terrible  one.     Her  lover, 
if  he  be  the  hero,  might  plead  privilege  perhaps ;  for  the  despot  of 
modern  romance  has  practically  decreed  that  the  hero's  office  shall 
be  a  sinecure,  at  least  coippared  with  what  it  used  to  be.     In  the 
great  Scotch  novels  the  hero  is  generally  pretty  nearly  the  most  in- 
significant  fellow  in  the  book.     So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  therefore^ 
it  becomes  us  to  submit.     And  the  imitator  is  sufficiently  successful^ 
after  all  the  drawbacks  we  have  made,  for  us  to  submit  cheerfully* 
Indeed  our  chief  objection  is,  that  he  spoils  his  own  good  things ;  that^ 
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'^»mting  as  he  does,  with  great  power  and  beauty,  he  sometimes 
Indulges  in  exaggeration,  and  sometimes  becomes  affected  so  as  to 
l>reak  his  own  spell  when  the  reader  was  completely  under  its  in- 
ifluence.  Where  this  is  avoided,  the  Great  Unknown  himself  could 
scarcely  present  a  more  impressive  scene  to  the  imagination.  That 
^we  give  no  abridgment  of  the  story^  is  to  be  taken  by  our  readers 
as  a  hint  that  they  must  peruse  it  themselves.  That  we  give  no 
extracts,  is  not  because  we  -do  not  wish  it. 

The  Last  Days  of  Spain.  *  —  This  little  pamphlet,  thoueh  full  of 
errors  and  tinacnronisms,  is  entitled  to  the  authority  which  it  claims ; 
it  is  the  production  of  an  eye-witness. 

The  agitation  and  distress  with  which  the  author  contemplates  the 
catastrophe  of  Spanish  freedom,  have  produced  a  strange  confusion 
of  names,  seasons,  and  events.  The  facts  which  the  author  knew  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those  he  surmises ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  whole  is  lessened  by  a  pretended  acquaintance  with  motives  and 
projects  either  not  conceived,  or  cautiously  concealed. 

The  truth  is,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  generally  felt,  that  the 
Spanish  Revolution  fell  into  hands  incapable  of  wielding  the  great 
and  glorious  instruments  which  it  created  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
Peninsula  and  of  the  world.  Those  who  obtained  its  first  glorious 
triumphs  —  brave  and  generous,  but  injudicious,  short-sighted 
men  —  gave  the  power  they  had  obtained  for  the  people  into  the 
hands  of  a  faction,  whose  pretensions  to  superior  sagacity  they  had. 
,so  often  asserted  for  themselves,  that  they  at  last  seemed  to  be  be-, 
lieved.  They  were  eloquent  men,  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  wise. 
They  had  travelled^  and  it  was  fancied  they  had  gathered  all  know-, 
ledge  in  their  wanderings.  They  had  talked  to  very  weariness  of 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  pretended  to  be  able  to 
stop  the  current  of  that  of  Spain  just  when  it  reached  an  appropriate 
and  decorous  height. 

They  stopped  it  in  truth ;  and  a  ban  be  upon,  them  !  For  had  the 
torrent  been  allowed  to  flow,  it  would  have  covered  that  land,  whicb. 
is  now  a  scene  of  shame  and  sorrow,  with  peace,  and  joy,  and  festi- 
vity. There  was  a  moment  when  the  Revolution  was  spreading  widely 
and  proudly  over  the  whole  soil  of  Spain :  the  peasants  came  forward 
to  take  their  share  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws ;  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  was  daily  diminished ;  improvement  was  busily  at  work 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  society.  Then  it  was  that  a  cry  of 
terror  was  raised.  *<  You  are  doing  too  much,  you  are  going  too 
far!"  were  the  words  of  delusion ;  yet  never  was  there  a  triumph  so 
untarnished  as  that  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  in  all  its  early  stages. 
Compare  this  struggle  for  the  wellbeing  of  ten  millions  with  any 
contest  for  the*  ascendancy  of  a  single  man.  Why  has  it  failed? 
Neither  aggression  from  without,  nor  treachery  from  within,  were  in 
themselves  sufficient  for  its  overthrow.  We  repeat,  the  people  had 
not  been  sufficiently  interested  in  the  Revolution. 

*  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Measures  taken  by  the  Continental  Powers  in 
order  to  destroy  the  Spanish  Constitution.    By  an  Eye-witness.    Partridge. 
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It  is  the  poor  artifice  of  impoverished  thought  to  sAy  the  Spaniards 
were  not  ready  for  beneficial  change ;  which,  if  it  mean  any  thing, 
means  this,  that  the  greater  the  necessity  for  good  government,  the 
less  the  <;hance  of  obtaining  it.  When  oppression  reaches  its  maxi' 
fUtint,  endurance  ceases  to  submit ;  opinion  obtains  the  mastery :  it 
may  be  again  subdued,  but  it  has  added  to  its  strength  by  its  short 
success,  and  the  maximum  of  oppression,  which  leads  to  revolt,  is 
lowered.  The  struggle  may  have  heretofore  been  spread  over  ages ; 
bot  civilisation  has  ffiven  a  marvellous  impulse  to  all  that  is  intellec- 
tual. The  fruits  which  once  could  hardly  blossom  in  a  century,  may 
now  ripen  in  a  year ;  and  if  there  be  a  countiy  in  which  the  retrospect 
€si  the  past  gives  good  hope  for  the  future,  that  country  is  Spain.  Is 
it  no  tnumph  for  the  cause  of  liberty  to  reckon  thousands  and  tens  of 
tiiousands  of  intelligent,  and  courageous,  and  devoted  partisans  of 
constitutional  government  in  a  country  which,  half  a  century  ago, 
saw  nothing  but  an  uncontrolled  despot  and  his  obedient  slaves  ?  Is 
it  no  triumph  to  have  seen  Spaniards  abolish  the  Inquisition,  destroy 
the  system  of  tithes,  break  up  their  monastic  institutions,  establish 
schools,  reform  prisons,  humanise  their  penal  code,  put  an  end  to  the 
privileges  of  pnmogeniture  ?    Is  this  nothing  ? 

Charlton^  or  Scenes  in  the  North  of  Ireland* — In  this  age  of  histori- 
cal novels  it  is  perhaps  no  great  praise  of  Mr.  Gramble  to  say  that  his 
is  not  the  worst,  or  even  one  of  the  worst,  of  that  extensive  species. 
He  has  been  unhappy  in  his  subject.  The  author  of  Kenilworth  may 
deal  as  he  pleases  with  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Pre- 
tender, and  incur  no  sreat  risk  of  detection  if  he  occasionally  fMke 
the  Jacts  bend  to  meet  his  political  prejudices  ot  the  convenience  of 
the  plot.  But  we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  Irish  rebellion.  The  calamities  of  that  period  are  too  recent, 
and  attested  with  too  horrible  a  certainty,  to  permit  his  requisite 
licence  to  the  historical  novelist.  Mr.  Gamble's  story  wear^  in  con- 
sequence an  air  of  constraint  which  is  fatal  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. Whenever  his  incidents  rise  to  the  interest  of  romance,  they 
lose  their  probability ;  and  when  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  attested 
facts  of  historv,  they  lose  their  interest.  This  is  a  dilemma  incident  to 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  one  which  would  have  proved  as  £sUal 
to  a  more  eminent  genius  as  we  fear  it  has  been  to  Mr.  Gamble.  The 
domain  appropriate  to]the  novelist  is  the  history  of  remoter  periods — 
itself,  for  the  most  part,  as  romantic  as  a  fairy  tale.  The  common 
sense  of  mankind  is  concerned  in  the  memoirs  of  more  recent 
times,  and  cannot  be  insulted  by  the  intrusion  of  fable  into  matte 
of  serious  moment. 

The   author   is    accustomed   to  his   art,   and  writes  with 
though  without  much  grace  or  elegance.       His  attempts  at  wit  a 
times  are  tolerably  successful ;  but  his  whole  style  and  manner 
whatever  he  may  think  to  the  contrary  (see  Preface)  —  are  palpabl 
formed  on  the  Northern  model,  and  not  unfrequently   degenerat 


*  By  John  Gamble,  Esq.,  author  of  Irish  Sketches,  &c.  3  Vols.  ISmo.  BalcUr 
wis,  Cradock,  and  Joy. 
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into  80  close  an  iiiiitation»  as  to  suggest  comparisons  which  can  in 
so  way  be  fitvourable  to  the  author.  After  aJl,  the  book  is  above 
mediocrity,  and  will  probably  find  a  ready  sale  in  a  market  whick 
it  seems  impossible  to  overstock  with  such  materials,  be  their  quality 
what  it  may. 

St^Johnstouny  or  John,  Earl  of  Gowrie.* — Another  imitator  of  tht^ 
Prince  of  Novelists.  But  though  he  may  have  made  use  of  the  same 
kind  of  materials,  he  has  moulded  and  disposed  them  into  many 
striking  and  agreeable  portraitures,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  the 
man  of  genius  and  observation ;  and  if  they  were  original  —  if  the 
star  of  the  nortii  had  not  lighted  the  way  to  the  shrine  where  thSb 
author  was  to  worship,  his  praise  would  have  been  great,  his  reput- 
ation lasting.  As  it  is,  he  can  only  be  called  a  successful  imitator ; 
one  who  has,  with  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  penetrated  into  the  depths 
of  the  heart,  and  drank  largely  of  Uie  same  well  of  human  feeling. 
He  possesses  an  easy  power  over  his  subject ;  his  diction  is  flowing 
and  a^eeable,  and  his  story,  though  slight  and  simple,  is  interesting  ; 
but  his  characters,  though  consistent  and  well  drawn,  have  nothing 
new,  bold,  or  original,  about  them.  In  those  situations,  however,^ 
which  call  for  the  display  of  feeling,  he  is  natural,  spirited,  and 
charminff.  Hie  noble  Growrie  is,  like  most  of  the  leading  personages 
m  novels,  somewhat  tame ;  but  the  Master  of  Ruthwen  is  a  flne^ 
^scefol,  spirited  sketch,  full  of  voung  feeling,  the  sport  of  the  varjr- 
ing  passions  which  distract  the  heart  of  man  in  the  May-day  of  his. 
a^e.  Aenes  is  a  little  saint ;  the  Jesuit  is  a  failure ;  and  James  th» 
Sixth,  who  acts  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  tragedy  which  closes  this, 
work,  is  exhibited  in  more  disgusting  colours  than  any  in  which  we 
have  ever  seen  him.  In  Nigel  he  is  invested  with  something  like  a. 
royal  air;  but  in  St.Johnstoun  he  appears  without  any  thing  of  royalty 
bat  the  name.  Euphan,  a  popish  old  woman,  is  described  with  & 
bold  and  sweeping  pencil.  The  scene  between  her  and  James  is,, 
indeed,  dramatic,  grand,  and  imposing  ;  it  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
author  'of  Waverly :  and  in  her  meetmg  with  her  only  surviving  son, 
whom  she  supposed  dead,  there  are  touches  of  genuine  pathos.  The 
author's  descriptive  powers  are  of  a  high  order ;  they  are  trulv  pic- 
tonal ;  his  scenes,  and  the  subjects  under  his  description,  are  palpable 
to  the  mind's  eye ;  we  see  them  in  colour,  shape,  and  gesture,  in 
dress,  speech,  and  action,  as  if  they  were  all  present  to  the  eye  of 
sense.     This  is  no  mean  praise*^ 

Sehmidhn^er*s  Travels  in  Chile.-\^It  is  highly  probable,  firom  hk 
name>  that  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer  is  not  an  Englishman.  At  anjr  rate 
he  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  and  he  may  think  himself 
well  quit,  if  it  serve  to  excuse  his  style,  which  is  surely  the  worst 
ever  penned  by  an  ill-educated  foreigner.  For  the  book  itself  he 
can  offer  no  apology.  The  little  information  it  contains  is  scarcelr 
worth  our  notice  ;  nor  are  we  the  more  easily  induced  to  put  up  with 
the  scanty  supply  because  it  has  been  taken,  in  many  instances, 

*  Edinburgh,  Maclachlan.  3  vols.  l2ino. 

t  Travels  into  Chile  over  the  Andes,  in  the  Years  18S0  and  1821,  &c.    By 
Peter  Sduiiidtm^er.  4to.pp.366.  Longman  and  Co.  1824, 
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*<'fi'oin  the  works  of  scientific  travellers  and  writers  who  had  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  authentic  documents,  — ^  and  particularly  £rom 
Baron  Humboldt." 

Mr.  Schniidtmeyer's  book  admits  of  no  regular  analysis.    He  has 
lio  sooner  landed  at  Buenos  Ajrres,  at  the  fifteenth  page,  than  he  sets 
about  a  general  account  of  the  two  continents  of  North  and  South 
America,  with  occasional  observations  on  the  three  remaining  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.    His  method  of  description  is  thus  happily  h}t  off 
by  himself:  —  '*  Skipping  from  Europe  to  Asia,  from  Asia  to  Africa, 
and  back  again  to  Eairope  by  way  of  America^ — standing  with  his 
feet    resting    on    Popocatepelt  and  ,Mount  Blanc,    his   hands  on 
Dhawalagin  and  Chunborazo,  viewing   Corcovado    and   the    New 
Southern  Lands ;"  and  lastly,  "  turning  about,  and  looking  for  a  north? 
west  passage  or  the  magnetic  pole."  (p.  209.)     The  purpose  of 
JMr.  Schmidtmeyer's  voyage  was  to  travel  across  the  contment  tc 
Mendoza,  if  not  as  straight  as  the   crow  could  fly,  at  least  af 
.much  so  as  the  road  would  allow.    This  end  he  accordingly  ac- 
complished ;  but  whilst  waiting  for    the  travelling    apparatus  al 
Biienos  Ayres,  he  amuses  the  reader  by  a  detailed  account  of  ever] 
thing  relating  to  every  part  of  the  American  continent,  with  th< 
single  omission  of  that  which  he  came  to  visit,  and  proposes  in.  hii 
title-page  to  describe.     Besides  a  vast  quantity  of  matter,  all  o 
which  **  we  read  in  Humboldt's,"  and  which  could   only  lose  it 
interest  inMr.Schmidtmeyer's  English,  we  have  disquiutions  withou 
end  on  every  subject  of  human  science — medicine,  meteorologji 
and  geognosy ;  politics  and  political  economy ;  morals,  divinity,  am 
literature.    We  are  gravely  told,  that  America  was  discovered  ,b; 
Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  but  received  its  nanie  from  ih 
Florentine  Americus  Vesputius ;  that  the  serpents  of  Paraguay  ar 
of  no  contemptible  dimensions,  since  Dobrizhofier  has  not  scruple 
to  relate  a^story  of  several  men,  who,  mistaking  one  for  the  trunk  c 
a  tree,  quietly  sat  down  upon  it,  and  remained  many  minutes  in  fhi 
posture  before  they  got  up  again  ;  and  finally,  that  the  south*wef 
wind  of  the  pampas  is  somewhat  violent,  since  Azara  relates  an  ic 
stance  of  a  hurricane  ^*  tearing  off  the  head  of  a  horse  which  ws 
fastened  by  the  neck  !"  All  which  marvels  are  repeated  with  seenaioj 
confidence,  although  the  author  was  not  ignorant  of  the  cuerUos  d 
JraUe^  as  much  the  curse  of  the  Spanish  colonies  as  of  their  mothe 
country. 

Afler  dragging  us  through  120  pages  of  such  matter,  and  a  chap 
ter  on  the  states  of  La  Plata,  whtcK  occupy  together  nearly  half  tw 
volume,  the  author  begins  his  journey.  As  he  met  with  no  ad- 
ventures in  his  progress  from  Buenos  Ayres,  to  Santiago,  to  relieve 
the  dullness  of  the  route  or  to  show  ,his  contempt  for  regulai 
arrangement,  to  which  he  exhibits  on  all  occasions  an  invincibk 
repugnance,  he  introduces  an  occurrence  which  took  place  on  hii 
return ;  when  it  seems  he  was  put  into  great  jeopardy  by  a  sudder 
irruption  of  a  royalist  horde,  headed  by  Carrera,  who  were  laying 
waste  the  country  right  and  lefl  in  the  name  of  the  legitimate  kiiij 
and  the  Virgin.     Having  dispatched  a  chapter,  entitled  "  Mendozi 
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and  Goitres,**  videlicet,  of  and  concerning  the  city  of  Mendosa,  and 
the  goitres,  with  which  four-fiflhs  of  its  inliabitants  are  afflicted,  we 
reach  the  pass  of  the  Andes.  This  is  the  best  portion  of  the  book. 
The  passage  over  that  part  of  the  cordillera  called  the  CumbrCy  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  is  easy  travelling,  in  comparison  with  certain 
places  in  which  even  the  mules  with  their  instinctive  skill  sometimes 
lose  their  balance  and  are  precipitated.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
our  author  witnessed  on  his  return,  *'  when  the  mule  which  was  going 
immediately  before  him  with  two  boxes,  struck  one  of  them  against 
a  stone,  missed  her  hind  step,  and  rolled  down  some  hundred  feet. 
The  mule  died  shortly  afber  the  accident ;  and  when  the  author 
reached  the  spot  where  she  lay,  he  saw  the  skeletons  of  several 
mules,  which  had  perished  in  the  same  manner.*'  He  adds,  however, 
that  ^*  the  bad  path  did  not  continue  above  a  mile  and  a  half;  and 
that  two  men,  with  a  single  day's  work,  might  render  the  road  very 
safe." 

Thei  description  of  Chile  is'  extremely  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
Mr.  Schmidtmeyer,  who  seems,  amongst  other  disqualihcations,    to 
have  been    imperfectly    acquainted    with    the   Spanish   language, 
hastened  from  town  to  town,  surveying  every  thing  with  a  cursory 
and  superficial  glance,  and  accordingly  relating  what  he  saw  without 
method  or  correctness.     In  some  of  his  descriptions  of  the  domestic 
manners  and  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  he  rises  above 
his  usual  mediocrity.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  that  minute  delineation 
of  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  the  political  and 
pzivate  state  of  the  people,  which  forms  the  principal  value  of  works 
like  the  present.    In  his  general  estimate  of  Chile  and  its  inhabitants 
we  are  inclined,    from  authentic  information,    to   agree.     As   the 
passage  is  the  best  in  the  book,  we  shall  extract  it  almost  entire. 
.  '  There  are,  perhaps,  few  people  and  lands  better  formed  for  im- 
provement, and  for  the  exhibition  of  good  national  qualities,  than 
Chile  and  its  inhabitants  ;  but  the  natural  advantages  possessed  ;in 
that  country  are  held  in  check.  ....  The  country  has  a  fine  form, 
an  advantageous  situation,  a  most  healthy  climate,  and  a  very  fertile 
soil;  but  th^  occupiers  have  no  encouragement  for  extenaing  and 
improving  its  cultivation.  ....  The  Chileno  is  naturally  intelligent, 
docile,   and  of  a  temper  remarkably  even   and   cheerful :    he  is 
capable  of  much  activity,  if  excited  to  it ;  but  when  young,  the 
road  to  rational  improvement  is  not  open  to  him  ;   and  when  grown 
up,  unless  born  within  the  small  circle  o£  the  wealthy,  he  is  held 
too  low  in  the  ranks  of  society  to  feel  the  effect  of  that  great  lever 
by  which  human  faculties  are  best  set  in  motion  and  excited, — emu- 
lation.    The  advantage  of  allowing  agriculture  and  commerce  ^to 
run  their  course  with  freedom  and  without  heavy  burthens,  have  not 
vet  travelled  to  Chile,  and  the  trade  by  which  the  products  of  *its 
lands,  of  its  mines,  of  its  manufactures,  and  of  foreign  countries,  are 
circulated  there,  is  heavily  laden  with  duties  and  shackles,  not  only 
in  its  course  with  foreign  nations^  but  even  among  the  Chilenos 
themselves."  (p.  100.) 
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Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba.  *  — This  is  a  Pendan  Gil  Blas^  certainlj 
not  quite  so  full  of  genius  as  the  amjusing  work  of  Le  Sage,  nor  yet 
falling  below  it  to  an  unmeasureable  distance ;  something  is  wanting  in 
the  writer,  as  much  or  more  in  the  nation  to  whom  his  hero  belongs. 
Persia  is  the  best  scene  for  a  light-hearted  adventurer,  afler  Spain ; 
but  it  is  in  vain  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  same  rich  materials  of  ro- 
mance as  are  to  be  found  in  the  manners,  pursuits,  occupations,  and 
government  of  the  latter  most  remarkable  country.  Like  Gil  Bias,  Hajji 
Baba  is  tossed  about  from  rank  to  rank  with  all  that  suddenness  of 
elevation  and  depression  which  can  only  happen  in  a  despotic  govern-* 
ment,  where  the  fortunes  of  all  men  depend  upon  the  will  of  one, 
and  where,  for  the  quick  dispatch  of  business  or  pleasure,  the  tedious 
forms  of  law  and  justice  are  dispensed  with,  lliese  rapid  changes 
present  every  advantage  to  the  novelist,  and  from  his  mtimate  ac-» 
quaintance  with  the  manners  of  Persia,  the  author  of  this  book  has 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  them  to  a  very  great  extent.  Indeed, 
such  is  this  writer's  familiar,  almost  native  knowledge  of  the  people 
he  describes,  that  we  may  assert  with  some  confidence,  that  thert 
are  not  ten  men  in  the  country  who  are,  from  their  local  experience, 
qualified  to  have  produced  the  adventures  of  Hajji  Baba.  We  may 
add  too,  that  such  is  our  opinion  of  the  talent  displayed  in  them, 
that  on  that  account  alone  we  should  not  be  inclined-  to  increase  tfast 
number  very  considerably,  were  we  required  to  say  how  many  were 
capable  of  writing  them  at  all  with  the  same  easy  humour,  the  same 
fehcitous  strokes  of  satire,  the  same  vigorous  delineations  of  cha- 
racter. The  defects  of  the  author  are  similar  to  those  of  his  great 
prototype  —  he  is  incapable  of  pathos ;  he  passes  over  the  finest  c^- 
portunities  of  affecting  the  feelings,  and  fails  whenever  he  attenpts 
to  use  them.  His  hero  is  a  worthless  unfeeling  knave,  who,  were  it 
not  for  his  invincible  good  nature,  would  inspire  us  with  no  feelings 
but  those  of  disgust  and  contempt.  Indeed  the  whole  book  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  similar  feelings  for  the  entire  species,  were  it  not 
that  the  cause  of  the  degradation  of  this  particular  nation  n  con- 
istantly  kept  before  our  eyes.  A  bad  government  is  the  soarc^e  of 
all  the  vice  and  folly,  the  baseness,  heartlessness,  and  egregious 
vanity  of  a  Persian.  We  can  truly  say,  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  book 
leaves  Mr.  Murray's  shop,  which  is  likely  to  give  birth  to  better 
notions  respecting  the  nature  and  ends  of  national  government. 

Hajji  BsSbsi  is  not  a  book  to  make  extracts  from ;  —  it  is  an  entire 
piece  of  uniform  texture,  invariably  well  wrought,  but  seldom  dis- 
tinguished by  parts  more  remarkable  than  the  rest.  However,  we 
will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  idea  of  it,  by  quoting  a  pretty 
long  passage,  which  describes  Hajji*s  first  employment  by  a  Persian 
doctor,  into  whose  service  he  has  just  entered. 

^  Requesting  me  to  approach  nearer  to  him,  and  in  a  low  and  con- 
fidential tone  of  voice,  he  said,  looking  over  his  shoulders  as  if  afraid 

of  being  overheard,    '<  Hajji,  you  must  know  that  an  ambassador"^ 

*  Murray.  3  vols.  l2mo. 
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om  the  Franks  is  lately  arrived  at  this  court,  in  whose  suite  there  is 
doctor.  This  infidel  has  already  acquired  considerable  reputation 
ere.  He  treats  his  patients  in  a  manner  auite  new  to  us,  and  has 
*rived  with  a  chest  full  of  medicines,  of  which  we  do  not  even  know 
le  names.  He  pretends  to  the  knowledge  of  a  great  many  things 
r  w^hich  we  have  never  yet  heard  in  Persia.  He  makes  no  distinc- 
on  between  hot  and  cold  diseases,  and  hot  and  cold  remedies,  as 
ralenus  and  Avicenna  have  ordained,  but  gives  mercury  by  way  of 
cooling  medicine ;  stabs  the  belly  with  a  sharp  instrument  for  wind 
I  the  stomach ;  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  pretends  to  do  away 
ith  the  small-pox  altogether,  by  infusing  into  our  nature  a  certain 
Ktract  of  cow,  a  discovery  which  one  of  their  philosophers  has 
itely  made.  Now  this  will  never  do,  Hajji.  The  small-pox  has 
hrays  been  a  comfortable  source  of  revenue  to  me ;  I  cannot  afford 
o  lose  it,  because  an  infidel  chooses  to  come  here  and  treat  us  like 
lattle.  We  cannot  allow  him  to  take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths. 
lut  the  reason  why  I  particularlv  want  your  help  proceeds  from  the 
pUowing  cause.  The  grand  vizier  was  taken  ill,  two  days  ago,  of  a 
grange  uneasiness,  afler  having  eat  more  than  his  usual  quantity  of 
AW  lettuce  and  cucumber,  steeped  in  vinegar  and  sugar.  This  came 
x>  the  Frank  ambassador's  ears,  who,  in  fact,  was  present  at  the 
mating  of  the  lettuce,  and  he  immediately  sent  his  doctor  to  him, 
ifith  a  request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  administer  relief.  The 
grand  vizier  and  the  ambassador,  it  seems,  had  not  b^en  upon  good 
terms  for  some  time,  because  the  latter  was  very  urgent  that  some 
demand  of  a  political  nature  might  be  conceded  to  him,  which  the 
vizier,  out  or  consideration  for  the  interests  of  Persia,  was  obliged 
tp  deny ;  and,  therefore,  thinking  that  this  might  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  conciliating  the  infidel,  and  of  coming  to  a  compromise,  he 
agreed  to  accept  of  the  doctor's  services.  Had  I  been  apprised  of 
the  circumstance  in  time,  I  should  easily  have  managed  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  proceeding ;  but  the  doctor  did  not  lose  an  instant  in  ad- 
ministering his  medicine,  which,  I  hear,  only  consisted  of  one  little 
white  and  tasteless  pill.  From  all  accounts,  and  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  the  effect  it  has  produced  is  something  quite  marvellous. 
The  grand  vizier  has  received  such  relief,  that  he  can  talk  of  nothing 
else ;  he  says,  '  that  he  felt  the  pill  drawing  the  dam[)  from  the  very 
tips  of  his  fingers  ;'  and  that  now  he  has  discovered  in  himself  such 
newness  of  strength  and  energy,  that  he  laughs  at  his  old  age,  and 
even  talks  of  mfUiLing  up  the  compliment  of  wives  permitted  to  him 
by  our  blessed  Prophet.  But  the  mischief  has  not  stopped  here ; 
the  fame  of  this  medicine,  and  of  the  Frank  doctor,  has  gone 
throughout  the  court ;  and  the  first  thing  which  the  king  talked  of 
at  the  selam  (the  audience)  this  morning,  was  of  its  miraculous  pro- 
perties. He  called  upon  the  grand  vizier  to  repeat  to  him  all  that 
he  had  before  said  upon  the  subject ;  and  as  he  talked  of  the  won- 
ders that  it  had  produced  upon-  his  person,  a  general  murmur  of 
applause  and  admiration  was  heard  throughout  the  assembly.  His  ma- 
jesty then  turned  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  explain  the/eason  why 
»uch  great  effects  should  proceed  from  so  small  a  cause,  when  I  was 
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obliged  to  answer,  stooping  as  low  as  I  could  to  hide  mj  confusion, 
and  kissing  the  earth  —  *<  I  am  your  sacrifice  :  O  king  of  kings,  I 
have  not  yet  seen  the  drug  which  the  infidel  doctor  has  given  to 
your  majesty's  servant,  the  grand  vizier ;  but  as  soon  as  I  have,  I 
will  inform  your  majesty  of  what  it  consists.  In  the  meanwhile,  your 
humble  slave  beseeches  the  Centre  of  the  Universe  to  recollect, 
that  the  principal  agent  on  this  occasion,  must  be  an  evil  spirit,  an 
enemy  to  the  true  faith,  since  he  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an 
infidel ;  of  one  who  calls  our  holy  Prophet  a  cheat,  and  who  disowns 
the  all-powerful  decrees  of  predestination." 

^  ^<  Having  said  this,  in  order  to  shake  his  growing  reputation,  I 
retired  in  deep  cogitation  how  I  might  get  at  the  secrets  of  the 
infidel,  and  particularly  enquire  into  me  nature  of  his  {Hrescription, 
which  has  performed  such  miracles ;  and  you  are  come  most  op- 
portunely to  my  assistance.  You  must  immediately  become  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  address  to  pick  his^ 
brain  and  worm  his  knowledge  out  of  him  ;  but  as  I  wish  to  procure 
a  specimen  of  the  very  medicine  which  he  administered  to  the  grand 
vizier,  being  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  it  to-morrow  to  the  shah, 
you  must  begin  your  services  to  me  by  eating  much  of  lettuce  and 
^aw  cucumber,  and  of  making  yourself  as  sick  to  the  full  as  his 
highness  the  vizier.  You  may  then  apply  to  the  Frank,  who  will, 
doubtless,  give  you  a  duplicate  of  the  celebrated  pill  which  you 
will  deliver  over  to  me." 

*  "  But,"  said  I,  who  had  rather  taken  fright  at  this  extraordinary 
proposal,  ^*  how  shall  I  present  myself  before  a  man  whom  I  do  not- 
know  ?  Besides,  such  marvellous  stories  are  related  of  the  Europeans,, 
that  I  should  be  puzzled  in  what  manner  to  behave  ;  pray  give  me- 
some  instructions  how  to  act." 

*  *^  Their  manners  and  customs  are  totally  difierent  to  ours,  that  i^ 
true,"  replied  Mirza  Ahmak ;  <<  and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  thenk^ 
when  I  tell  you,  that  instead  of  shaving  their  heads  and  letting  their^ 
beards  grow,  as  we  do,  they  do  the  very  contrary ;  for  not  a  vestiges 
of  hair  is  to  be  seen  on  their  chins,  and  their  hair  is  as  thick  on  their*^ 
heads  as  if  they  had  made  a  vow  never  to  cut  it  ofi*:  then  they  sit  orm- 
little  platforms,  whilst  we  squat  on  the  ground ;  they  take  up  their' 
food  with  claws  made  of  iron,  whilst  we  use  our  fingers ;  they  are  al^-- 
ways  walking  about,  we  keep  seated ;  they  wear  tight  clothes,  we^ 
loose  ones ;  they  write  from  left  to  right,  we  from  right  to  left ;  they" 
never  pray,  we  five  times  a  day ;  in  short,  there  is  no  end  to  whaC^ 
might  be  related  of  them ;  but  most  certain  it  is,  that  they  are  th^ 
most  filthy  people  on  the  earth,  for  they  hold  nothing  to  be  unclean  ^ 
they  eat  all  sorts  of  animals,  from  a  pig  to  a  tortoise,  without  the  leasts 
scruple,  and  that  without  first  cutting  their  throats ;  they  will  dissec^^ 
a  dead  body  without  requiring  any  purification  after  it,  and  perfoncx 
all  the  brute  functions  of  their  nature  without  ever  thinking  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  to  the  hot-bath,  or  even  rubbing  themselves  with  sand 
after  them." 

**  *  And  is  it  true,"  said  I,  "  that  they  are  so  irascible,  that  if  per- 
chance their  word  is  doubted,  and  they  are  called  liars,  they  will  fight 
on  such  an  occasion  till  they  die  ?" 
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*  **  That  18  also  said  of  them,"  answered  the  doctor;  "  but  the 
Bse  has  not  happened  to  me  yet ;  however,  I  must  warn  you  of  one 
lin^,  which  is,  that  if  they  nappen  to  admire  any  thing  that  you 
ossess,  you  must  not  say  to  them,  as  you  would  to  one  of  us,  '  It  is 
present  to  you,  it  is  your  property,'  lest  they  should  take  you  at 
our  word  and  keep  it,  which  you  know  would  be  inconvenient,  and 
ot  ^what  you  intended ;  but  you  must  endeavour  as  much  as  possible 
y  speak  what  you  think,  for  that  is  what  they  like." 

*  **  But  then,  if  such  is  the^  case,"  said  I,  '<  do  not  you  think  that 
tie  Prank  doctor  will  find  me  out  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth ;  pretend- 
1^  to  be  sick  when  I  am  well ;  asking  medicine  from  him  for  myself, 
men  I  want  it  for  another?" 

*  **  No,  no,"  said  the  Mirza;  "  you  are  to  be  sick,  really  sick,  you 
mow,  and  then  it  will  be  no  lie.  Go,  Hajjt,  my  friend,  said  he,  put- 
Ins  his  arm  round  my  neck :  <*  go7  eat  your  cucumbers  immediately, 
ind  let  me  have  the  pill  by  this  evening."  And  then  coaxing  me, 
md  preventing  me  from  making  any  farther  objections  to  his  unex- 
>ected  request,  he  gently  pushed  me  out  of  the  room,  and  I  left  him, 
idBU*cely  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry  at  the  new  posture  which 
ht  afiairs  had  taken.  To  sicken  without  any  stipulated  reward  was 
Mrnat  I  could  not  consent  to  do ;  so  I  retraced  my  steps,  with  a  deter- 
mination of  making  a  bargain  with  my  patron ;  but  when  I  got  to  the 
room,  he  was  no  longer  there,  having  apparently  retreated  into  his 
harem  ;  and  therefore  I  was  obliged  to  proceed  on  my  errand.' 

Prose  by  a  Poet,* — This  is  an  amiable  and  amusing  little  work — full 
of  goodnature,  fancy,  and,  what  perhaps  the  author  himslf  does  not 
Buspect,  humour.  Though  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  title,  we  had 
not  read  far  before  we  were  assured  that  the  writer  was  not  merely 
a  soi-disant  poet.  Nay,  we  moreover  discovered,  not  only  that  he 
was  a  bon^jUde  poet,  but  we  had  no  difficulty,  on  proceeding  a  little 
farther,  in  detecting,  under  this  general  designation,  the  excellent 
author  of  "  the  Wanderer  in  Switzerland."  The  purest  feelings  of 
philanthropy  have  always  distinguished  that  amiable  man ;  and  they 
never,  perhaps,  were  displayed  more  conspicuously,  or  more  amiably, 
than  in  these  very  entertaining  and  instructive  essays.  To  our  tastes, 
this  "  Prose"  bears  a  high  value,  from  the  knowledge  which  the 
poet  possesses  respecting  the  situation  of  many  classes  of  the  poor, 
and  for  the  strong  sythpathy  which  he  excites  for  their  miseries  and 
deprivations.  It  seems  that  he  resides  in  a  large  manufacturing 
town,  and  that  he  has  extensive  means  of  information.  We  beseech 
him  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  instructing  the  public  concerning 
the  real  state  of  that  class,  as  to  whom  Uie  opulent  ranks  of  this 
GOimtry  know  as  little,  or  indeed  less,  than  they  do  of  the  poor  of 
Naples  or  Madrid.  In  the  meantime  we  will  give  the  author's 
sketch  of  the  general  life  oi  an  old  woman. 

^  A  female  child  is  born  in  a  poor  man's  family ;  and  there  is  joy 
there,  even  on  such  an  event,  for  nature  will  be  glad  at  that  time, 
however  melancholy  the  prospect  of  futurity.    If  the,  infant  be  hardy 
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Enough  to  survive  a  few  years  of  bad  nursings  'c6Br§e  faTCf  and  pbr- 
haps  cruel  usage  from  rude  parents,  or  sordid  relatives,  among  wnom 
she  has  been  left  an  early  orphan,  —  no  sooner  is  she  able  to  cany  a 
child  than  she  begins  to  learn  to  nurse ;  her  little  arms  are  strained  td 
clasp  a  baby  half  as  big  as  herself,  and  her  feeble  knees  totter  beneath 
a  burthen  which  she  kisses  with  transports  of  unfeigned  affection; 
while  it  almost  bears  her  down.  Thus,  from  the  verj  lap  die  it 
taught  by  the  sweetest  feelings  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  premature 
toil,  the  lessons  of  love,  and  the  habit  of  sacrificing  self-will  and  sdf- 
indulgence  to  the  wants  and  the  caprices  of  others  ;  shef  scarciely 
ceases  to  be  an  infant  before  she  is  initiated  in  the  practical  duties  of 
a  mother.  Yet  she  is  happy,  because  the  sun  shines,  the  shower  fidls; 
the  rainbow  shoots,  and  the  birds  sing  for  her ;  sleep  is  sweet;  lind 
play  is  pleasant,  and  food  delicious ;  she  has  not  yet  found  out  the 
secret  of  being  discontented  with  what  she  has,  and  coveting  what 
she  has  not. 

<  As  her  younger  sisters  grow  up  under  her,  they  gradually  relieve 
her  from  the  delightful  though  oppressive  employm^it  of  nursing; 
but  it  is  only  to  give  her  the  opportunity  of  undertaking  hard^:^  am 
less  amiable  tasks.  She  now  becomes  her  mother's  assistant  in  house* 
keeping,  that  is,  the  household  drudge  of  all  the  family :  she  cooks, 
and  scours,  and  bakes,  and  washes,  and  works,  when  she  ought  to  be 
improving  her  mind  at  school,  or  exhilarating  her  spirits  and  invigor- 
ating her  limbs  in  healthful  sports  with  companions  of  her  own  age. 
Almost  the  only  solace  of  her  painful  pre-eminence  at  home,-  in  this 
stage  of  life,  is  that,  as  her  mother's  deputy,  she  can  exercise  a  |>etty 
authority  over  her  juniors  on  the  hearthstone,  and  scold  and  slap  the 
little  ones  when  they  are  obstreperous,  or  she  is  ill-humoured.  Pre- 
sently, however,  she  is  tall  enough  to  be  put  out  to  service ;  a  i^ace 
is  found  for  her  in  some  family,  little  superior  in  wealth  or  ii^rm- 
ation  to  her  own ;  and  here  she  experiences  how  much  truth  there  is 
in  that  proverbial  saying  among  persons  of  her  class,  —  "  There's  no 
end  of  women's  work."  The  hardier  sex,  from  the  master  to  the 
youngest  apprentice,  labour  and  rest  at  intervals.  The  servant  girl 
18  up  earliest  in  the  morning ;  she  is  on  foot  all  day ;  even  the  SSab- 
bath  scarcely  affords  a  breathing  space  to  her ;  and  till  she  is  per- 
mitted to  retire  at  night,  she  knows  no  respite  from  active  drudgery, 
except  the  few  minutes  of  her  meals:  but.  those  meals  are  hearty 
ones  ;  her  couch  may  be  straw  or  eider-down,  for. aught  she  knows  or 
cares,  for  her  slumbers  are  sound  and  her  dreams  are  golden ;  she 
thrives,  and  is  cheerful  amidst  all  her  toils  ^  and  privations.  The 
flowers  come  in  April,  the  nightingale  sings  in  May,  and  love  in  due 
season  awakens  in  her  breast  all  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  jea- 
lousies, anxieties,  and  entrancements,  that  agitate  more  refined  and 
susceptible  bosoms ;  for  love  is  a  leveller,  and  his  influence  is  equally 
overpowering  in  whatever  heart  it  prevails.  Our  young  maiden,'[in 
her  own  expressive  language,  is  sure  to  have  "  a  sweetheart,"  with 
whom  the  wooing  interludes,  amidst  her  weary  service,  make  toil  de- 
lightful, if  not  for  its  own  sake,  yet  for  his.  Meanwhile,  though 
pinioned  to  time  and  place  in  her  duty,  Hke  a  wren  sitting  on  nine 
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qiggy  every  one  of  which  must  be  hatched ;  yet  as  even  the  brooding 
n^her  flits  occasionally  from  the  nest  *<  to  pick  a  scanty  meal,**  and 
dien  returns  with  double  ardour  to  her  task,  —  so  our  mdefatigable 
maiden  seizes  the  hasty  opportunity  whenever  it  occurs,  if  it  be  but 
for  a  moment,  to  steal  out  and  exchange  a  word  or  a  look  with  the 
youth  of  her  choice,  and  feel  as  if  there  were  something  in  life  worth 
living  for  to  the  poorest  of  its  possessors.     And  so  there  is. 

*  Preliminaries  are  soon  arranged,  where  being  thrice  asked  at 
church  is  all  the  legal  formality  required ;  they  are  married,  and  she 
has  a  home  of  her  own,  such  as  it  is ;  —  but  she  is  charmed  with  being 
mbtress  of  herself,  and  heedless  of  the  future.  Her  husband  lives 
with  her  a  few  years,  and  they  are  as  well  off  as  other  folks ;  their 
children  are  multiplied,  so  are  their  troubles  ;  —  trade  fails  ;  her  part- 
ner is  unfortunate  or  improvident ;  his  health  is  broken,  and  he  dies 
before  his  time ;  or  he  falb  into  bad  company,  his  morals  are  de- 
bauched, he  goes  for  a  soldier,  or  runs  away  nobody  knows  whither ; 
and  she  is  left,  in  middle  age,  a  widow,  or  a  widowed  wife,  with  a 
numerous  ofBspring,  the  oldest  of  which  is  hardly  fit  for  apprentice- 
ship. These  grow  up  around  her, —  if  they  are  not  dispersed  by  the 
oyerseersy — according  to  her  own  character^  in  habits  of  industry  or 
slothy  subsisting  frugsdly  on  their  honest  earnings,  or  miserably  on 
parish  allowance.  One  by  one,  however,  they  leave  her :  the  soi)3 
are  scattered  abroad ;  some  settle  in  humble  occupations,  others  are 
rovers,  and  enter  the  army,  or  seek  their  fortunes  at  sea ;  the  daugh- 
ters in  their  turns  engage  in  domestic  service,  or  in  manufactories, 
from  whence,  in  the  course  of  nature,  (as  it  is  in  low  life)  they  are 
duly  married  off;  and  while  she  is  growing  old,  her  immediate  suc- 
cessors are  transmigrating  through  the  same  stages  of  poverty  and 
trialy  to  the  same  consummation  of  wretchedness  as  she  and  her  hus- 
band passed  before  them,  and  through  which  their  descendants  are 
doomed  to  follow  them.  Every  year  they  are  further  removed,  and 
estranged  from  her,  or  have  additional  burthens  and  expences  of 
Aeir  own  to  hear.  Thus  every  year  she  is  more  deserted ;  and  her 
helps  fail  just  in  proportion  as  her  strength  declines,  her  infirmities 
iacreaset  and  assistance  from  others  becomes  indispensable  to  her 
wellbeing. 

-  '  At  length,  worn  down  with  bodily  exertions  and  long  suffering  ; 
broken  in  spirits,  and  bowed  under  a  weight  of  years ;  without  a 
relative  beneath  her  roof,  —  if  she  have  yet  a  roof  to  shelter  her,  -* 
except  perhaps  a  grandchild  or  two,  whose  parents  are  in  the  grave, 
and  whom  she  has  to  nurse  and  feed,  when  she  herself  ought  to  be 
nursed  and  fed  like  an  infant,  —  she  lingers  out  to  the  latest  period 
of  decay  in  penury  and  sickness,  with  just  food  enough  to  make  her 
feel  unceasingly  the  yearnings  of  hunger,  and  clothing  enough  to 
make,  the  lack  of  more  a  grievous  discomfort.  Yet  so  mystenously 
and  ^mercifully  mingled  is  the  cup  of  life,  that  there  is  sweetness  at 
the  end  of  the  bitterest  draught,  and  the  very  dregs  of  it  are  drained 
with  delight  by  those  to  whom  <<  the  evil  days  are  come,  and  the 
years  when  they  say  we  have  no  pleasure  in  them.**  These  few 
general  outlines,  with  little  comparative  variation,  might  be  filled  up 
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with  the  features  of  each  particular  case  in  *^  the  short  and  simpl 
annals"  of  thousands  of  poor  old  women  breathing  at  this  day  th 
air  of  heaven,  and  loving  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  if  they  cannot  se 
his  beams, — so  as  to  form  perfect  biographical  resemblances  of  all. 

*  The  aged  and  unprovided  females  of  the  present  day  are  also 
less  favourable  circumstances  than,  it  may  be  hoped,  those  who  bx^^ 
treading  in  the  steps  of  womanhood  afler  them,  to  the  same  extrem^ — 
ity.of  helplessness,  are  likely  to  be  placed  in  when  they  arrive  there  ^ 
Formerly  there  were  few  Christian  and  benevolent  institutions  for  th^ 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  poor ;  no  societies  among  theiK* 
superiors  for  bettering  their  condition,  and  more  effectually  helping 
them,  by  teaching  them  to  help  themselves.     Such  genuine  charities 
are  now  both  numerous  and  flourishing  throughout  me  land.    Those^ 
therefore,  of  the  £eebler  sex,  who  now  form  the  advanced  guard  io. 
the  march  of  human  hfe,  and  already  verge  on  the  confines  of  the 
grave,  having  passed  that  limit  beyond  which   mortal  strength  is 
declared  by  the  voice  of  inspiration  to  be  "  labour  and  sorrow,"^* 
those  who  are  thus  circumstanced,  at  this  time,  have  fewer  resources 
and  consolations  than  their  successors  are  either  wisely  preparing  for 
themselves,  or  by  anticipation  enjoying  through  the  beneficence  of 
others.    There  is,  therefore,  the  greater  need  to  urge  with  importun- 
ity the  practice  of  that  part  of  <<  pure  and  undefiled  religion,"  which 
is  ^^  to  visit  the  widows  in  their  affliction ;"  seeing  that  a  few  more 
seasons  will  utterly  sweep  away  the  Uving  race  of  old  women,  and 
hurry  them  beyond  the  reach  of  wrong  or  compassion  from  their 
fellow-creatures. 

*  But  independent  of  casual  disadvantages,  these  sufferers,  in  their 
lowest  state,  have  a  peculiar  claim,  on  account  of  their  sex,  on  the 
veneration  and  gratitude  of  both  sexes ;  —  a  claim  on  their  own, 
springing  from  the  purest  sympathies  of  a  sister-nature  ;  a  claim  on 
ours,  founded  on  the  strongest  obligation  that  can  bind  one  being  to 
another,  —  the  obligation  of  birth.  When  the  Almighty  had  tf£en 
£ve  from  the  side  of  the  man  whom  he  had  created,  and  brought  her 
unto  him,  Adam  ^aid,  <<  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh/*  The  debt  which  the  first  woman  thus  owed  to  the  first  man, 
her  daughters  have  been  repaying  through  all  generations.  £very 
son  of  Adam  has  been  bom  of  a  woman,  and  beholden  for  his  very 
substance  to  a  mother ;  from  the  fountain  of  whose  blood  his  veins 
were  first  filled,  and  from  the  pulsation  of  whose  heart  Vital  motion 
was  first  communicated  to  his  own :  —  of  every  one,  therefore,  who 
assumes  to  be  an  hereditary  lord  of  this  nether  creation,  woman  may 
say  as  literally  as  Adam  said  to  Eve,  —  <<  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.''—  <*  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  'voomau  .'^  is  so 
beautiful,  and  tender,  and  solemn  an  expression,  that  in  the  whole 
compass  of  language,  there  is  not  another,  connected  with  terrestrial 
existence,  that  awakens  deeper  feeling,  that  associates  so  many  afiect- 
ing  ideas,  or  comprehends  more  of  what  is  lovely,  and  avmil,  and 
dear,  in  alliance  with  our  social  nature ;  while  it  touches  with  personal 
application  every  individual  of  the  species.* 
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Art.  I.     IMe  of  Ferdinand  VII.     By  Don ,  Advocate  of  the 

-  Spanisli  Tribunals.     Translated  by  M.  J.  Quin^  Esq.  &c.  &c  8vo. 
London.     Hurst^  Robinson^  and  Co.     1824. 

Notes  on  the  War  in  Spain  ;  detailing  Occurrences,  Military  and  Poli" 
. '  ticdl,   m  Galicia, .  and  at  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz,  from  the   Fall  of 
'■  Corunna  to  the  Occupation  of  Caeliz  by-  the  French.     By  Thomasi 
.  Steele>  Esq.  M.  A.     8vo.     Loadon ;  Sherwood^  Jones^  &  Co.    1824. 

nnHAT  man  must  be  dead  to  every  elevated  thought,  and  every^ 
^  generous  aiFection,  who  does  not  feel  indignation  and 
sorrow  on  considering  the  tragic  close  of  the  great  drama  of 
the  Spanish  revolution,  the  rise  of  which  excited  so  much 
iiiterest,  and  inspired  so  much  hope.  The  tree  of  liberty  which 
was  beginning  to  flounsh,  and  gave  promise  of  seasonable 
fruitage,  has  been  cut  down  and  uprooted,  and  the  soil  which 
ntourished  it  is  covered  with  pernicious  weeds. 

The  causes  which  put  an  end  to  liberty  in  Spain  are  many 
in  number,  and  some  of  them  contemporaneous  with  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  constitution  in  ]  820.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  them  as  they  present  themselves  to  our  minds,  con- 
vinced that  in  regard  to  their  actual  amount,  and  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  future  results,  they  claim  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  politician. 

When  a  few  Spanish  soldiers,  about  four  years  ago,  with  no 
other  inducement  than  a  knowledge  of  the  lamentable  state  of  their 
country,  and  of  the  necessity  of  reform,  with  no  previous  under- 
standing witnmen  of  similar  sentiments  in  other  countries,  with 
no  oth^  aid  than  the  consciousness  of  honest  intentions  and  a 
daring  spirit,  ventured  to  proclaim  the  constitution  given  to 
their  country  in  1812  by  the  Cortes,  but  never  firmly  planted,  and 
destroyed  almost  as  soon  as  formed ;  their  easy  triumph  de- 
nionstrated  more  than  the  goodness  of  the  re-established  law, 
more  than  the  affection  of  the  people  for  the  recovered  code, 
the  heed  in  which  Spain  stood  of  bettwng  her  cocdition, 
and  the  extent  and  intensity  of  those  evils  which  so  urgently 
dema^nded  a  remedy.     It  is  a  truth  which  requires  little  proor, 
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that  five  thousand  men,  whose  first  plans  failed,*"  and  who  met 
with  more  reverses  than  victories,  could  never  hare  succeeded 
in  changing  the  political  institutions  of  their  country,  had  there 
not  existed  a  strong  and  general  conviction  of  Hie  necessity, 
and  an  eager  desire,  of  change.  The  constitution  of  1812  was 
accepted  by  the  Spanish  nation  as  a  pledge  of  unknown 
value  indeed,  but  which  promised  better  fortune ;  it  was  re- 
ceived with  an  enthusiasm  which  the  most  perfect  and  most 
approved  work  could  never  have  merited.  The  salutary  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  generally  founded,  justified  thift  paiv 
tiality  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  observer ;  those  of  tiie 
vulgar  were  dazzled  by  the  briUiant  perspective  which  the 
advocates  of  the  code  presented  to  them.  In  the  dawn  of  the 
restoration  arose  hopes  that  assumed  indistinct  but  .  gigantic 
proportions,  but  which  the  light  of  mid-day  reduced  .  to  their 
just  dimensions.  The  disappointment  that  ensued  was. natural, 
as.  was  also  the  advantage  derived  from  it  by  the  enemies  of— 
the  new  system* 

*The  Spanish  constitution  contained  elements  which  were 
^vers6  to  its  stability.     In  fact,  amidst  a  multitude  of  exp- 
edient doctrines    and  useful  laws,  it  includes  contradictory 
principles,  which  must  tend  to  its   destruction.     Its  primary 
defect   consists   in  its  excessive  detail.     It  embraces  a  very 
considerable  number  of  regulatory  articles,  which,    being   in 
their  nature  variable,  could  not  be  modified  without  incurring 
the   charge  of  altering  the  constitution  itself.     So   that  the 
dilemma  (and  it  was  thought  a  serious  one)  constantly  pre- 
sented itself  of  either  abandoning  useful  objects,  or  of  appear- 
ing hostile  to  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  fundamental  law. 
It  is  deformed  by  religious  intolerance,  which  unfits  it  for  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  government.    Democratical  in  a  high 
d^ree,  in  regard  to  the  power  which  it  concedes  to  the  legis* 
lative  body,  it  is  not  sufficiently  democratical  in  the  formation^ 
of  that  body,  as  it  fails  to  create  that  intimacy  and  confidence? 
which  ought  to  exist  between  representatives  and  their  con — - 
stituents.    Recognizing  popular  elements  alone,  it  creates  iii^ 
the .  council  of   state  a  monstrous  influence,  possessing  th< 
defects  without  the  advantages  of  an  Upper  House,  to  which  i 
bears  an  unfortunate  resemolance.    To  a  limited  monarch  i 
gave  many  noxious  prerogatives,  and  removed  him  beyond  th 


•  The  plan  of  the  insurrection  of  1820  was  for  the  whole  army  to  occop 
Cadiz  and  declare  for  the  constitution.  Cadiz  closed  her  gates,  imd- 
Jai^e  portion  of  the  army  declared  i^fainst  the  constitationaUstB, '  wll 
would  never  have  triumphed  if  their  cause  had  not  l>een  highly  p0pidar. 
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feiich  of  popular  control^  while,  thoug;h  endowed  with  splendor 
and  wealtn,  he  was  in  some  cases  stripped  of  a  power  which 
aught  have  been  beneficially^  reposed  in  him.  The  tribunals  it 
Abandoned  to  much  of  their  ancient  disorder  and  arbitrary 
W!9f9,j,  though  it  must  be  evident  that  th^  efficient  adminis* 
Hm/bon  of  justice  is  the  principal  object  of  social  institutions, 
ai|d  the  oieaDS  by  whicn  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
0f'a  government  are  brought  home  to  the  nation  at  large. 
These  defects  suUjr  a  work  in  other  respects  wordiy  of  great 
ptaise>  and  in  which  are  established  and  developed,  more 
napp^y  than  in  any  of  the  constitutions  existing  in  Europe^ 
'  the  foundations  ana  the  doctrines  of  the  true  popular  and 
«ViM)resentative  system.  The  defects  originated  in  the  im{>os« 
nt»ility  of  at  once  constructing  a  perfect  work,  and  with  time 
and  experience  they  might  have  oeen  remedied. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  calamities  of  Spain  was 
the  imperfect  nature  of  the  revolution  by  which  the  consti-* 
tution  was  re-established;  an  imperfection  occasioned  by  the 
anexpected  oath  taken  by  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  a  constitu- 
tion of  which  he  had  been  the  destroyer  and  the  most  inveterate 
ittiemy ;  and  by  the  unwise  and  even  ridiculous  submissiveness 
with  which  tne  nation  accepted  that  mendacious  piece  of 
iMckery  from  the  hands  which  had  signed  the  decree  of  the . 
4th  of  May,  1814,  been  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  patriots,  and 
hdd  in  a  tremor  of  anger  and  fear  the  sceptre  of  Spain.    Hence 

rng  two  great  and  irremediable  evils: — permanency  in  the 
ne  of  the  ancient  sovereign  with  a  new  title,  and  with  two- 
fold and  contradictory  rights,  and  that  permanency  in  the  power 
of  a  man  such  as  Ferdinand  the  Seventh. 

It  has  been  wisely  remarked,  that  the  revolution  of  an  jabso* 
lute  monarchy  cannot  be  consolidated  with6ut  supplanting  the 
reigning  despot  by  a  republican  government,  or  by  a  new 
dynasty.  The  sovereign  by  right  of  birth  will  never  consent 
to  be  indebted  for  his  throne  to  the  will  of  the  nation^  He 
will  employ  the  power  that  remains  to  him  in  endeavouring  to 
tn^eover  what  he  has  lost,  and  will  strive  to  corrupt  or  disturb  the 
exercise  of  his  government,  so  that  it  shall  be  inadequate  tp 
the  purposes  for. which  it  was  instituted,  or  through  continual 
iliiBiri  and  struggles  again  fall  under  his  absolute  dominion* 
HKltt*.  ODidd  be  expected  from  the  depraved,  the  hypocritical^ 
4j^  Ikbief,  and  perjured  Ferdinand,  though  transformed  from  a 
llfJAmt  into  a  popular  ma^strate  ?  Hat^,  and,  what  is  worse, 
maUtiled,\  he  mspifed  neither  compassion  nor  respect.  The 
i^Me'.ageinst  Mm  must  neeidsb^  continual ;  agcpravated  by  the: 
A9eoUection>  of  the  pest;  and  the  di^ad  pf  tljeiutuiife,  ^  oppoi^ 
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jntion  was  to  be  expected,  as  violent  through  its  fear,  as  wsolent 
tbrbugh  its  contempt  of  the  monarch. 

'"  Wherefore,  amidst  the  general  applause  excited  when  the 
restoration  of  liberty  in  Spain  was  proclaimed,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee,  from  the  causes  nere  adduced,  either  lt» 
speedy  destruction,  or  another  struggle  in  order  to  Qonfinii  it 
•^a  struggle  which  must  be  not  only  domestic,  but  foreigUr-^ 
a  struggle  provoked  by  reforms  indispensably  necessary,  and 
hy  the  contrariety  prevailing  between  the  system  adopted  in 
Spain,  and  that  which  was  universally  followed  on  the  con^ 
tinent  of  Europe. 

'  It  was  to  be  presumed  that,  on  the  establishment. of  the  new 
constitution,  there  must  ensue  in  Spain  a  destruction  of 
abuses  that  were  incompatible  with  it  in  every  respect.  It  was 
impossible  either  to  take  steps  for  the  general  improvement  of 
the  <  condition  of  the  people,  or  to  ordain  such  institutions  as 
would  ensure  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body  politic  without 
coming  into  collision  with  numerous  corporate  communities,  or  ^ 
trampling  on  interests  which  in  tranquil  times  should  be 
respected.     In  states  enjoying  just  and  beneficent  laws,  the  — 

respect  due  to  property  is  the  most  solid  basis  of  the.  social 

edifice.     But  in  a  country  just  regenerating,  where,  through 

years  of  abuse  and  usurpations,  enormous  masses  of  inisapplied 

property  have  been  accumulated,  some  violence  may  bej  necea-^  — 
sary  to  place^  things  in  the  most  beneficial  order^,     Had  it  iu)t^^ 
been  for  those  oppressions  by  which  Henry  the  Eighth  deprived  ^ 
Hie  religious  houses  of  their  ample  possessions,  England  Bodghl 
How  be  suffering  the  sad  effects  of  the  ecclesiastical  mortmain,  - 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  violence  of  her  legislative  assemblies,^ 
France  could  not  have  attained   to   that  degree  :of  internal 
prosperity  which  she  now   enjoys.'    Spain    required    similar 
m^sures ;   and  if  her  legislators  are  to  blame,   it  is  ^ot  for. 
having  instituted  reforms,  but  for  having  done  that  work  by 
halves.     They  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  suffered  by 
the  partial  suppression   of  abuses,   means  enabling  them  to 
i&ake  a  stand  against  the  reformers  whom  they  hated  for  what 
Was  past,  and  ^ared  for  what  was  to  come. 
-  But  if  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  exciting  intestine  discon- 
tents, and  creating  domestic  hostility  to  me  new  system  of 
things,  it  was  equally  impossible  not  to  provoke  the  aversion 
aoid    enmity  of   fereign    governments    to    the  constitutional 
system  of  the  Peninsula.    When  she  shook  off  her  chains, 
tjnranny  wajsj  reduced"  to  a  system  in  Europe ;  the  Holy  Affiance 
u^ady  existed.    Tl^e  despots,  chastised  in  the  wars  of  the 
AesDch*  fevolution>  saved  afterwards  through  the  ^ftliih««»  s£ 
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Napoleon^  and  by  the  enthusiastic  aid  of  their  deliuled  subjecfii^ 
had,  wifliout  acquiring  true  wisdom,  learned  more  ingehioiis 
methods  of  conimitting  crime.  Armed  oppressors — ^they  justly 
feared  Aat  the  oppressed  would,  like  the  Spaniards,  arise  and 
vindicate  their  rights.  They  were  piqued  that  Spain  should 
exhibit  this  example,  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  they 
regarded  her  as  the  classic  land  of  submission  to  civil  anfd 
refigious  tyranny,  and  held  forth  Spanish  endurance  as  a  modf  1 
to  other  nations ;  secondly,  because  the  circumstance  that 
Sps^in  had  been  the  country  which,  by  means  of  a  populslr 
insurrection,  was  the  first  to  resist  the  power  of  Napoleon, 
and  even  contribute  to  his  overthrow,  aflforded  reason  to  fear 
that  the  example  which  they  now  gave  would  be  followed  like 
the  former,  and  with  an  equally  propitious  result.-  This  fear 
was  doubly'  excited  when  Naples,  Portugal,  *  and  afterwards 
Piedmont,  proclaimed  their  regeneration  and  raised  the  Spanish 
constitution  as  their  ensign.  But  even  before  the  manifestation 
of  th^se  revolutions,  and  from  the  very  moment  when  a  con- 
stitution founded  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  re-esta- 
Mished  in  Spain,  by  means  of  that  sovereignty,  all  the  monarchs 
of  Europe,  either  openly  or  insidiously,  placed  themselves  in 
a  state  of  real  hostility  against  the  Spanish  nation  and  its  new 
government. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Spain,  when  in  July,  1820,  her 
legislative  body  assembled,  and  Ferdinand  in  the  midst  of  that 
assembly  took  a^new  oath  to  the  constitution,  amidst  general 
demonstrations  of  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  joy.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  promise  tranquillity  and  happiness;  but  a 
vigilant  observer  might  discern  the  symptoms  of  an  imminent 
and  inevitable  convulsion.  The  circumstances  of  the  revolu*- 
tion,  the  situation  of  the  king,  and  his  known  character, 
afforded  unequivocal  indications  of  such  a  result ;  the  passion? 
excited  both  at  home  and  abroad  against  the  new  lawi? 
portended  that  it  would  be  violejit  and  lasting. 

Much  has  been  said  in  Spain  on  the  dissoliltion  of  the  amri 

el^SaxL  Fernando,  on  the  fatal  dissensions  amon^  the  Liberal^ 

Uy  which  it  gave  rise,  and  on  the  distinction  between  thie  men 

of  1812  and  those  of  1820  or  between  the  Moderadoi  and  the 

Exaltados.    We,  who  neither  undertake  to  vnite  a  history,  nor 

have  any  taste  for  personalities  when  they  can  be  avoided,  shall 

Jtiot  blame  this  or  that  minister,- this  or  that  deputy  of  the  Spanifith 

■Cortes — this  or  that  general  or  patriot.    Takmg  a  larger  view  of 

tilings,  we  shall  attend  solely  to  the  system  pursued  by  the 

c6Vernment  and  the  majority  of  the  Congress  in  1820,  and  to 

Sie  sentiments  of  the  opposition,  without  dwelling  upon  pai*-" 
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.ticular  facts,  which  we  Bhall  refer  to  the  general  plan  that 
produced  them. 

As  soon  as  the  kmg  of  Spain  had  taken  his  iElrst  oath  in 
favour  of  the  constitution^  two  parties  appeared  in  the  nation^ 
of  which  the  one  deemed  the  revolution  ended  by  the  (establish- 
ment of  the  constitution,  and  the  other  believed  it  still  to  be  itL 
progress,  with  every  probability  of  a  long  duration.  The  former 
party  thought,  that  the  real  revolution  of  Spain  had  taken 
place  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  had  been  accomplished  in 
"  the  constitution  ^'^  thatif  this  constitution  had  indeed  been  de*- 
atroyed,  and  an  insurrection  had  been  required  to  re-establish  it, 
this  desired  re-establishment  bein^^once  effected,  nothing  more 
was  to  be  wished  for ;  that  the  misfortunes  of  France,  caused 
by  the  duration  of  her  revolution,  should  serve  as  a  warning  to 
Spain;  that  having  the  advantage  of  a  constitution  already 
formed,  nothing  was  to  be  thought  of  but  to  follow  the  path 
which  it  prescribed ;  that  every  trace  of  the  late  insurrection 
should  be  effaced ;  that  a  pacific  and  moderate  policy  should 
be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem to  gain  the  affections  of  its  internal  and  external  enemies ;  to 
flatter  the  king  that  he  might  become  well  satisfied  with  the  use 
of  his  legal  prerogative,  and  by  proofs  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory 
conduct,  to  convince  foreign  governments  of  the  innocence  (if 
such  a  term  be  allowable)  of  the  change  that  had  taken  plac^ 
in  Spain ;  that  this  presented  no  obstacle  to  the  institution  o£ 
reforms  in  a  legal  way,  and  to  their  accomplishment  without 
violence ;  lastly,  that  a  generous  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  a 
lenient  system,  were  best  calculated  to  enable  the  nation  to 
consolidate  the  new  institutions  without  intestine  dissensions, 
or  embarrassments  on  the  part  of  other  powers.  '  To  these  ar- 
guments the  other  party  replied ;  —  that  although  it  was  true 
that  the  constitution  had  been  re-established,  yet  for  that  reason 
the  revolution  had  not  ceased,  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  any 
one,  however  much  such  a  consummation  might  be  desired,  to 
cause  it  to  cease  so  suddenly ;  that  the  elements  of  a  counter- 
revolution existed  among  them;  were  even  in  agitation,  and 
ought  to  be  extinguished,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
vigour  and  even  severity :  that  although  the  constitution  existed 
dejure,  it  did  not,  nor  could  it,  exist  ck  facto:  that  it  was  netes- 
sary  to  root  it  firmly,  and  provide  for  its  preservation ;  that  for 
this  intent,  and  to  counteract  the  party  opposed 'to  it,  there  was 
an  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  in  its  strength  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  to  a  certain  degree  in  activity,  the  power  of  the 
people ;  that  the  monarch  was  notoriously  an  enemy  of  the 
new  system ;  that  he  had  taken  the  oatlt  only  through  iauplicity 


.and  C09frardice>  and  was  ben(  (xi  thedestructiop  of  .tJtiat  system, 
.for  effecting  which  he  relied  on  powerful  aid  within  and  wiihout 
the  kingdom ;  that  fpr  thei^e  pipjectshis  prerogative  affordedhim 
'.abundant  means,  and  that  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative  must  be 
>  carefully  watched ;  that  to  confirm  the  revolution  it  was  necessary 
.  to  create  new  interests  dependent  on  it ;  that  since  reforms  must 
take  piaffe,  they  should  be  prompt,  radical,  and  profitable  to 
the  people,  who.  might  thence  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  ani- 
mosity of  those  who  lost  hy  them ;   that  these  reforms  should 
■be  maintained  by  a  physical  force,  which  should  generate  a 
•mpral  force  capable  of  commanding  the  respect  of  dome^tip  and 
foreign  foes  ;  that  the  latter  were  numerous,  inveterate,  it|re- 
concileable,  and  not  to  be  restrained  but  by  intimidation ;  that 
it  was  therefore  proper  to  adopt  a  strong  and  daring  policy  in 
.the  management  of  our  domestic  affairs,  and  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions ;  to  inflict  a  terrible  chastisement  on  those  who  conspired 
^against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution ;  to  disarm  its 
:  enemies  ;  to  arm  its  friends  ;  and  by  means  of  a  military  forc.e, 
a  determined   tone,    and   a   daring   conduct,    to  consolidate 
the  constitution  in  Spain,    and  perhaps. for  this  purpose  to 
.diffuse  it  in  other  countries,  since  sooner  or  later  its  prmciples 
must  either  prevail  over  the  whole  contment,  or  perish  on  the 
.soil  where  they  were  first  proclaimed. 

The  above  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 

two  parties  into  which  the  Spanish  Liberals  were  divided.  To  the 

I  former  class  of  opinions,  must  be  ascribed  the  steps  taken  by  the 

first  constitutional  ministry,  and  supported  by  thf  Cortes  : — the 

dissolution  of  the  army  of  San  Fernando ;  the  suppression  of 

popular  societies ;  the  conciliatory  spirit  manifested  towards  the 

.anti-constitutionalists;  the  timid  and. cautious  policy  observed 

when  the  Spanish  constitution  was  proclaimed,  and  immediately 

afterwards  attacked,  in  Naples;  the  dilatoriness  in  augmenting 

r  the  army  ;  the  reduction  of  the  contributions ;  the  smallness  of 

.the  first  loan;  and  the  wary  timidity  that  effected  by  halves  the 

.most  important  reforms.   On  the  contrary,  those  in  opposition, 

.  by  their  anxiety  to  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  and  power  of  the 

;  people,  by  their  agitation  of  the  patriotic  societies,  by  their 

y  desire  for  the  punishment  of  the  anti-constitutionalists,  by  their 

-  clamour  for  the  creation  of  a  force,  and  the  adpption  of  a  daring 

policy,"  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  ;  by  their  violent  writings 

and  even  their  harangues,  clearly  exemplied  to  the  extent  of  their 

ability  the  latter  class  of  opinions.    The  reasons  alleged  by  both 

:  parties  were  plausible ;  experience  has  shown  those  of  the  latter 

♦  to  be  the  best.  But  in  Spain  opinions  of  the  former  class  obtained 

t  a  complete  triumph.   Scarcely  had  Ferdinand  sworn  to  the  con^ 
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irtitution,  when  the  men  who  had  re-estabUshed  ilrat  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  voluntarily  divested  themselves  of  the  power  which 
they  possessed.  By  their  consent  the  reins  of  government 
were  transferred  to  the  patriots  of  1812,  to  the  deputies  of 
the  general  and  extraordinary  Cortes,  who  formed  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  ordinary  Cortes  dissolved  in  1814,  who 
rose  from  a  dungeon  to  the  seats  of  the  ministry,  to  the 
bench  of  the  legislators,  and  to  posts  of  the  highest  honour 
and  confidence.  Most  of  those  men  enjoyed  a  ^at  reputa- 
tion ;  persecution  had  magnified  their  virtues,  while  jtheir  forti- 
tude m  suffering  and  me-  inflexible  constancy  with  which 
they  clung  to  their  opinions  had  either  blotted  from  re- 
membrance, or  sufficiently  refuted,  the  charge  of  impro- 
vidence or  timidity  which  some  persons,  with  more  or  lesis 
reason,  had  raised  against  them  for  their  conduct  in  their 
former  superintendence  of  the  constitutional  system.  The 
narion  welcomed  them  with  applause  and  <M)nfidence;  the 
kaders  of  the  insurrection  received  them  rather  as  chiefs  than 
as  companions.  But  this  submission  was  not  natural,  and 
could  not  be  lasting.  Those;  who  received  the  power,  regarded 
those  who  had  transferred  it  to  them,  as  rivals  to  be  suspected, 
and  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  the  httle  physical  for<!^ 
which  remained  to  them,  without  assigning  to  them  the  morale 
force  to  which  they  had  a  claim.  Tlie  latter  chagrined  and 
disappointed,  attempted  to  recover  the  power  which  they 
had  lost.  The  strife  be^an ;  what  was  formerly  difference  oF 
opinion  was  heightened  into  party  vehemence  and  rancour ;  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution,  inciting  both  parties  to  the  con- 
flict, and  lending  their  perilous  aid  to  that  which  they  least 
dreaded,  gloried  in  a  struggle  in  which,  whoever  were  the 
victors,  the  conquered  must  necessarily  be  their  adversaries* 

Thus  passed  the  year  1820,  and  with  it  expired  the  period  of 
the  first  legislature.  Some  conspiracies,  which  proved  abortive 
before  they  had  produced  the  slightest  effect,  were  the  only  sigils 
which  the  anti-constitutional  party  gave  of  their  existence. 
To  the  triumph  of  the  moderate  or  mimsterial  party  in  Septem- 
ber, succeeded,  within  about  three  months  afterwards^  a  species 
of  tacit  capitulation,  by  which  the  Exaltados  were  restored  to 
power  and  to  the  subordinate  commands,  by  ministers  dis- 
mayed at  their  own  victory,  from  the  ascendancy  Which  they 
haa  conferred  by  it  on  the  enemies  of  liberty. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  cause  of  the  constitution  appeared  iso 
be  in  a  still  more  perilous  state.  The  conspiracies  of  the 
Serviles  were  more  frequent,  and  the  body-guards  irenrtilred  to 
give   public   demonstrations   of  their   evil  disposition.      The 
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brmer,  however,  were  discovered,  and  the  latter  wejfe  subdued 
id  dissolved  without  a  struggled  Ferdinand  appeared  as  an 
^complice  in  all  these  plots.  The  regal  inviolability  protected 
nis  existence,  and  ensured  his  permanency  on  the  throne,  but 
liis  character  was  degraded  and  debased  at  every  step,  an4 
as  suspicion  thickened  upon  him,  the  condition  of  Spain  became 
more  critical  and  irritated. 

This  year  was  signalized  by  an  important  event.  At  the 
opening  of  the  session  the  king  dismissed  his  .ministers  and 
accusea  them  before  the  congress,  in  an  addition  to  the  opening 
^eech,  which  was,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  the  composir 
lion  of  that  responsible  ministry.  Such  an  irregularity  was 
Tisqued  by  Ferdmand  and  unnoticed  by  the  Cortes.  By  thip 
event,  the  ministers  recovered  a  portion  of  their  personal  popu- 
larity. The  king  who  had  called  them  to  him,  doubtless  much 
against  his  inclination,  would  never  have  resolved  to  discard  them, 
had  he  not  known  that  they  had  lost  the  immense  reputation  to 
which  they  owed  their  appointment.  If  their  dismissal  was  ad- 
verse to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  this  is  an  additional  reason 
for  lamenting  the  divisions  by  which  it  was  facilitated. 

Their  successors  were  chosen  promiscuously  and  never 
formed  a  homogeneous  mass.  Their  conduct,  regular  in  the 
outset,  became  afterward  so  rash  and  inconsiderate  as  to 
^ve  room  for  suspicions  as  to  their  designs,  and  for  alterations 
very  fatal  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  ultimately,  to  the 
cause  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  same  year,  1821,  the  Servile  party  began  to  appear  i^ 
mrms.  A  powerful  faction  broke  forth  in  Biscay  and  Navarre ; 
but  it  was  instantly  subdued  and  extirpated  by  the  troops  of 
4he  line  and  the  national  miUtia,  and  by  means  of  severe  law^, 
executed  at  that  time  with  vigour,  precision,  and  celerity^ 
•Merino  appeared  in  Castille,  and  though  he  made  no  progress^ 
lie  gave  full  occupation  to  the  troops  that  pursued  him,  and  was 
Constantly  re-appearing  in  arms,  with  similar  fortune,  though 
"with  fewer  forces,  ^aldivar  took  the  field  in  Andalusia. 
Iliese  partisans  were  encouraged  with  the  hope  of  foreign 
succour,  which  was  rendered  more  probable  by  the  invasion  of 
Naples  by  the  Austrians,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  by 
the  more  decidedly  hostile  attitude  which  the  Holy  Alliance  toot 
in  regard  to  Spain. 

But  the  events  which  still  more  distinguished  this  year  werp 
die  symptoms  of  civil  war  which  at  its  close  appeared  in  Andar 
laiasi,  and  spread,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  other  pror 
Tinces,  The  Liberals  took  up  arms  against  each  other :  the  crv 
pf  "  The  Constitution'  resounded  through  the  ranks  of  both 
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partiefi.  Tliese  events  were  attributable  to  the  ambiguous  conr-^p^.tfi^ 
^uct  of  the  mimstry^  and  to  the  irritable  and  suspicious  tBxdpem^^ 
of  the  Exaltade  party-;  the  former  demandii^  the  letter,  of  th^^  ^c 
constitution^  while  the  latter,  insisted  on  its  spirit,  and  oi^  th 
necessity  of  saving  it  amidst  the  complicated  and  imminei: 
dangers  to  ^vhich  it  was  exposed.  The  former  were  deficient  i 
worm  and  talent,  the  latter  wanted  union  and  firmness.  Th 
Cortes,  whose  aid  was  invoked  by  both  parties,  wished  to  d 
justice,  by  condemning  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Thei 
decision,  very  doubtful  in  regard  to  its  justice,  was  faital  in  n 
-spect  to  the  rules  of  policy.  Both  parties  were  offended  by  it^ 
and  more  exasperated  against  each  other.  Tlieir  dissensi^m 
'liad  an  influence  on  the  congress  and  produced  a  fluctuatin^^s^ 
majority  which  as  promptly  condemned  the  ministers  as  th 
'Exaitados,  and  which  proceeded  to  enact  new  restrictions  on  th 
•liberty  of  the  press,  and  on  the  right  of  petition,  without  an 
other  effect  than  that  of  augmenting  the  irritation  of  the  partie 
against  whom  they  were  directed.  The  moderate  party  ap 
geared  victorious,  and  certainly  had  suffered  least  in  the  con 
nict.  The  anti-rconstitutionalists  joined  their  ranks,  and  unde 
the  pretence  of  supporting  the  constitution,  plainly  indics^te 
their  wish  for  its  overthrow.  .  This  coalition  rendered  th 
moderate  party  still  more  suspected,  and  they,*\o  exqulpat 
themselves,  lavished  on  their  adversaries  the  epithets  oi 
republican  and  anarchist.  This  state  of  confusion  existed 
at  the  close  of  1821  and  during  the  first  months  of  the  year 
following. 

In  that  year  a  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  took  place,  and  nearly 
all  the  newly-elected  deputies  joined  the  Exaliado  party.  This 
union  was  a  source  of  great  hopes  and  fears.  Friends  and  enemies 
agreed  that  the  past  season  of  moderation  and  mildness,  of  gentle 
reforms  and  timid  policy,  must  be  succeeded  by  an. sera  of 
radical  reform,  of  energy,  of  violence,  and  perhaps  of  terror. 
These  calculations  proved  fallacious.  The  Cortes  of  1822  and 
•1823  advanced  in  the  same  path  which  the.  former  Cortes  had 
pursued.  There  was  a  little  more  vehemence  in  their  debates, 
and  a  little  more  alarm  among  their  opponents,  which  .however 
were  followed  by  no  important  results,  and  evaporated  in  empty 
-noise. 

The  reins  of  administration  were  then  placed  in  the  hands  of 
misnof  the  moderate  party,  who  had  been  deputies  in  the  re- 
'^cently  dissolved  Cortes,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  talents, 
'and  known  as  strenuous  constitutionalists  before  the  year  1820. 
Btit  they  neither  justified  the  opinion  formed  of  them,  nor 
proved-  themdelves  by  their  conduct  to  be  firm  friends  of  the 
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^comtitdtion^  of  1812.  durround^  by  Aati-c^nstittttio&aliiB^ii 
^^toxicated  with  the  applauses  which  they  recmyed  from  thejoii^ 
'^enjoying  a  semblance  <n  royal  farour^  insulted  by  the  Exaltiidb 
paity  whom  they  persecuted,  they  gave  birth  to  a  third 
faction^  to  which  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  though  no 
certain  ground  for  affirming,  that  they  themselves  belonged. 
This  faction,  of  which  the  existence  was  long  denied,  and 
which  at  length  declaring  itself,  has  acted  a  principal  part  id 
the  ruin  of  Spanish  liberty,  was  designated  as  the  party  cf  the 
chambers,  its  object  being  to  alter  the  constitution  of  1812  by 
assimilating  it  to  those  oiEngland  and  France.  To  name  all  the 
men  composing  this  band,  would  be  a  difficult  task ;  the  rancour 
of  party  more  than  once  enumerated  among  them  persons  who 
afterwards  testified  their  adherence  to  the  existing  constitution. 
The  general  voice  accuses  the  constitutional  society,  commonly 
called  the  Society  of  the  Ring,  of  having  served  as  a  point  of 
union  to  the  moaificators.  The  first  ostensible  object  of  that 
society  was  the  defence  of  the  constitution,  which  was  sup<^ 
posed  to  beattacked  by  the  Exaltados,  in  opposition  to  whom  the 
society  was  actually  formed.  Its  proceedmgs  were  not  known, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  of  little  import- 
ance. But  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  and  the  suspicion 
of  its  intentions,  did  harm  rather  than  good  to  the  cause  of 
the  constitution,  and  its  members  themselves  were  obliged-  to 
abandon  a  society  productive  of  no  advantage  even  to  them. 
The  date  of  its  existence  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
meeting  of  the  second  Cortes.  To  it  belonged  the  ministry 
that  Was  then  formed,  and  though  the  majority  of  the  congress 
was  rather  adverse  than  friendly  to  it,  they  were  at  length  in- 
duced to  act  in  its  support,  since  for  want  of  judgment  they 
wejre  led  to  favour,  perhiaps  against  their  will,  the  ministry 
themselves. 

During  the  short  career  of  that  ministry  the  moderate  party 
and  the  Exaltados  continued  at  war  though  with  leSs  vigour 
than  formerly.     But,  meanwhile,  the  declared  enemies  of  the 
Constitution  had  augmented  their  strength.     Deriving  vigour 
irom  the  divisions  among  the  Liberals,  and  also  from  foreign 
aid,  especially  from  France,  they  raised  the  banner  of  insur- 
rection in  Catalonia.    Their  rising  appeared  to  some  persons 
to  be  at  first  of  little  importance,  and  not  at  all  more  formidable 
than  several  insurrections  which  had  been  easily  suppressed  in 
other  provinces.     But  clear-sighted  men  instantly  discerned,  in 
it  symptoms  denoting  the  magnitude  of  the  evil>  and  predicted 
"that  it  would  be  a  lasting  and  powerful  rebellion.     The  proxi- 
xnity  of  the  French  army  which,  under  the  title  of  Cordon  Sam^ 
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t0ire,  occupied  cantonmemtB  on  the  frontier,  while  it  offered  fi 
point  of  support  to  the  insurgents,  disclosed  the  origin  of  the 
insurrection,  and  was  a  prognostic  of  its  results.  But  among 
those  who  were  aware  of  the  danger^  unfortunately,  we  cwi 
reckon  neither  the  ministry  nor  the  chiefs  of  Catalonia,  The 
jiatter,  entangled  in  puerile  quarrels  with  some  patriots  of  Bar- 
celona, totally  neglected  the  rising  and  sufi^red  it  to  eain 
itrength.  The  former,  either  deceived  or  corrupted,  descnbed 
die  movement  to  the  Cortes  as  insignificant  and  as  suppressed 
%B,  soon  as  manifested.  Meanwhile  the  flame  spread,  smd  in  a 
flhort  time  the  \yhole  of  ancient  Catalonia  "^as  on  fire.  The 
conflagration  extended  to  Navarre,  where  symptoms  of  insurrec- 
tion had  already  appeared,  as  well  as  in  the  Biscayan  provincesi. 
On  more  distant  points  of  the  French  frontier  Uiere  appearec} 
only  some  fitful  movements.  Yet  the  aspect  of  the  peninsula  in 
May  1822  was  on  all  hands  sad  and  gloomy.  The  misistry 
accused  the  Exaltados  and  were  acc]ased  by  them  at  every 
moffient  with  kicreasing  acrimony ;  the  factions  grew  more 
iriolent ;  the  party  of  the  chambers  augmented :  none  of  these 
parties  had  -strength  sufficient  to  prevail,  though  all  were  strong 
enough  to  hurt  each  other.  Every  thing  portended  a  grea^t 
catastrophe,  though  the  shock  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  words 
of  Tacitus  might  now  be  justly  applied  to  Spain;*"  now  tur 
multus,  non  quies,  sed  quale  magna  ira  et  magni  metus  silentium 

Th€  French  invasion,  and  the  easy  conquest  which  has  ensued, 
haye  occasioned  a  very  general  opinion  that  the  majority  of  th^ 
Spaniards  were  adverse  to  the  constitution  of  1812^  Anopimon 
wftich  we  believe  to  be  unfounded.  In  support  of  our  belief 
w^  shall  request  the  reader's  attention  to  the  state  of  Spain  at 
the  timQ  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

A  celebrated  deputy  of  the  Spanish  Cortes*  observed,  that 
though  in  182(X  five  thousand  soldiers  changed  the  face  of  the 
nation,  in  1822  thirty  thousand  armed  men  with  foreiga  sdd 
eould  not  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  constitutional;  govern- 
ment of  a  single  province,  and  hence  he  very  accurately  mr 
ferred,  that  the  constitutional  monarchy  rested  on  a  basis  more 
spUd  than  that  of  the  former  despotism,  -  In  fact,  if  public 
opinion  in  Spain  had  been  adverse  to  the  constitution,  the 
Servile  insurrection  in  Catalonia  would  have  been  attended  with 
results  similar  to  those  of  the  Liberal  insurrection  in  Andalusia^ 
-^A  matter  the  more  easy,  because  the  Spanish  government  had 
not  physical  force  sufficient  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and 

*  Senor  Ar^elles.    Session  of  the  1 1th  January  1822. 
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S plied  either  erroneously  or  too  late  tho  little  that  it  possessi&d* 
e  constitution,  therefore,  defended  itself  in  those  circum- 
tfanced  by  its  moral  strength^  whieh  proves  that  bt  least  the 
^fiective  majority  of  the  ^aniards  were  in  favour  of  it. 
i'  iWe  cannot  deny,  however,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Spanish  people  were  discontented,  and  in  a  state  oi  which  the 
ItBMDtious  might  avail  themselves  for  their  own  purposes.  In 
brath  the  improvements  which  the  nation  had  anticipated  irom' 
file  fall  of  tne  despotism,  and  the  introduction  of  a  rational 
tad  liberal  form  of  government  had  bv  no  means  begun  to  be 
felt.  Several  beneficial  decrees  of  the  Cortes  had  not  been 
terried  into  execution,  thanks  to  the  lukewarmness  and  inex- 
perience of  the  ministers  or  their  subordinate  agents,  and  to 
4ie  total  disorder  of  the  machinery  of  the  state.  Tlie  public 
revenue  instead  of  advancing,  became  daily  more  contused; 
-^he  taxes  imprudently  lessened  had  been  suddenly  augmented ; 
liie  public  expenses  were  becoming  considerably  greater,  and* 
new  imposts,  at  all  times^  odious,  had  been  added  to  those^ 
^ready  existing.  The  people,  who  in  few  countries  ts(k€  any 
interest  in  political  affairs,  though  iuiaJI  countries  capable  of 
l^owing  wnen  they  are  ill  or  well  governed,  in  Spain  were, 
therefore,  quite  prepared  to  favour  the  insurgents,  even  for  the 
mere  chance  of  mending  their  fortune  by  a  new  change.  But; 
l3ie  middling  classes,  in  whom  consists  the  real  dignity  and 
strength  of  all  states,  were  decidedly  favourable  to  the  existing 

gstem.  The  nobiUty,  degraded  and  insignificant>  seemed  satis* 
d  with  the  new  institutions ;  and  the  principal  part  of  them, 
the' Grandees,  almost  all  passed  in  Madrid  for  constitutionalists. 
Even  those  quiet  persons  whose  sole  wish  is  to  live  at  peace, 
did  not  lend  to  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  system  the 
a!id  of  their  indifference,  which  they  had  formerly  afforded  to 
the  fall  of  the  absolute  government.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
bands  of  the  Faith  were  composed  only  of  outcasts,  or  of  the 
most  wretched  of  the  populace.  Their  efforts  would  never  have 
itafficed  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  Spain,  even  aided  by  the  arms 
of  France.  It  was  necessary  that  intrigue  should  detach  from* 
the  cause  of  the  constitution  of  1812  a  part  of  its  adherents, 
amd  that  the  middling  classes,  and  the  peaceable  individudhs 
should  be  deluded  with  the  promise  of  another  Kberal  and  just' 
system,  attended  with  less  danger,  and  greater  happiness'  in 
oideF  that  the  one  in  actual  existence,  which  had  uniortunately 
Ibst  its  popularity,  might  be  buried  at  once,  and  with  it  the 
national  independence  and  glory,  and  every  notion  of  a  free^ 
%Q£l  enlightened  government. 
Biltthe  separation  of  this  party  from  the  constitutional  ban- 
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n^n,  Tiras  not  ibe  wotk  of  a  moment,  nor  did  it  occur  at  dn; 
period  to  vfhicji^^e  allude.  There  did,  indeed,  exist  at  tbat 
time,  as  we  jbaye  alreadjr  stated,  a  party  which  desired  mo- 
difications in  the  constitution,  but  it  was  small  in  number,  and 
sJMolutely  destitute  of  influence.  It  was  composed  of  some 
g^mdees,  formerly  constitutionalists,  who  fancied,  that  with  th6 
eitabUsfapent  of  an  upper  house,  they  might  obtain  a  d^ree  of 
eonsidejQition  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  jpeers  of  England ;.— ^ 
of  some  councillors  of  state,  who  believed  that  their  body  wovld 
W  the  nucleus  of  that  upper  house ;  and  of  psrhans:  tfee  grater 
part  pf  the  old  partisans  of  Joseph  Buonap«urte^  Known  Dy. die 
name  of  Afrancesados,  who  partly  by  their  presumptioUji*  partly, 
by  die  former  antipathies  between  themselves  and  the  I^ibends/ 
an4  partly  by  the  conduct  maintained  towards  them>  since  die 
restoration,  had  never  been  able  to  amalgamate  themselves  with 
ihe  mass  of  the  Spanish  people,  or  to  acquiesce  in  laws  formed 
by  men  with  whom,  at  the  time  of  enacting  them,  they  were 
waging  an  inveterate  war.  A  party  composed  of  these  ele- 
ments was  of  little  value  in  the  revolution,  but  on  the  entrance 
of  the  French  army  into  Spain,  it  formed  a  dangerous  centre  of 
union;  since,  hayms  points  of  contact  with  the  two  conflicting' 
opinions  and  with  the  enlightened  part  of  the  invaders,  it  was 
enabled  to  render  defection  less  odious,  and  to  impart  a  sem* 
Ij^limce  of  respectability  to  the  servile  party  t  .    .      ^      ' 

/Some  persons  affirm,  that  the  rebellion  of  the.  guards  in  the 
(beginning  of  July  1823  was  the  first  operation  of  this.party^ 
pbubtless  that  occurrence,  the  causes  of  which  are,  as  yet,  not 
well  ascertained,  was  intended  to  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  modijicators.    But  if  they  indeed  prepared  it,  they  were,  at 
all  events  unable  either  to  direct  or  to  controul  it*     Ferdinand, 
on  whom  the  lessons  of  adversity  are  totally  lost,  had  no  relish 
i^r  half  measures,  and  was  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  un 
qualified  despotism.    The  idea  of  a  political  equihbrium,  or  of  \ 
poised  monarchy  was  incomprehensible  to  soldiers  in  a  state  o 
insiibordination,  who  knew  no  medium  between  the  cry  o: 
^'  Long  live  the  Constitution,"  and  that  of  **  Long  live  the  Ab 
solute  King.'^    The  cowardice  of  Ferdinand,  an<fthe  thai 
pfciir  of  his  counsellors,  frustrated  this  celebrated  co; 
wUca  for  a  time  extinguished  the  moderate  party. 

*  It  is  not  to  b^  lupposed  that  our  uq^  is  to  inculpfite  a)l  those  who  i 
the  war  of  indBpendence  joined  that  party.    Manyr  amoa^  them  have  ^ 

linfTuished  themselves  bv  their  adherence,  and  their  services  to  the  com.,, 

tittional  cause.  ^  But  tne  chieirs— 'those  who  occupied  the  highest  pOHf^^ 
under  the  reign  of  Joseph,  the  writers  of  greatest  repute,  have  alf  Winic' 
lyuaked  among  the  modific^tori^i\kty\vit  all  contributed  to,th^  ^^nf  ■  ^ 
tion  of  Spain  by  the  enemy. 
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he  fiiemofable  event  of  the' 7th  of  July^  ihe  Spanish  teto*: 
seemed  to  assume  a  new  character.  The  existing  ^d-^ 
ration  accused  from  many  quarters  of  connivance  ^h  Uie 

Or  at  least  of  having  endeavoiired  to  avail  themselves  of 
aeUion  of  the  guards,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  altera- 
n  the  constitution,  and  denounced  almost  universally  as 
and  imbecile,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  public  indigna- 

The  king,  openly  recognized  as  a  conspirator,  was  sub- 
luxl  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  power. 
^  to  the  people,  or  to  that  portion  of  the  people  best- 
L  fef  its  adherence  to  the  new  institutions— namely,  the . 
ial  militia  of  Madrid,  and  the  armed  patriots  who,  without 
cqtiiescence  of  government,  had,  oy  their  valour  and 
U9,  saved  the  country.    The  sole  consequence  of  an  event, 

seemed  likely  to  produce  so  many  important  results, 
IS  we  have  stated,  the  fall  of  the  ministry  and  the  forma- 
r  another,  composed  of  revolutionists  of  1820,  and  other 
I  Exaltadps.  Never  was  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
ierly  lost.  The  time  of  action  was  certainly  arrivea, 
it  was  quite  clear  that,  issue  being  already  joined,  the 
tf  governments,  and  especially  that  of  France,  which  had 
so  considerable  a  share  in  the  frustrated  conspiracyj  were 
cely  to  overlook  any  means  for  remedying  tne  disaster, 
risis  of  the  7th  of  July  has,  by  many  persons,  been  com- 

to  that  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792  in  France.  Although 
»mparison  be  as  odious  as  it  is  unjust,  the  results  ought  ta 
Deen  similar  in  regard  to  the  dethronement  of  the  despot ; 
w  was  it  possible  to  preserve  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  the 
zt  necessary  for  his  sway  ?  Where  was  the  utility  of 
ing  as  king,  a  man  in  the  lowest  degree  humbled  and 
ed,  whose  continual  acts  of  perfidy  involved  the  country 
sry  step  in  new  perils  ? 

itenting  themselves  with  inferior  advantages,  the  Spaniards 
lued  their  course,  availing  themselves  of  the  name  of  the 
who  readily  allowed  it,  affecting  to  be  satisfied  with  im- 
y  for  his  repeated  crimes,  and  with  the  means  still  left  him 
ain  committing  them  with  better  success.  His  new  ministry. 
beyond  measure  odious  to  him ;  but  their  immense  moral 
r  ensured  to  them  his  respect.  In  those  circumstances  it 
lifficult  to  attack  them  with  the  arms  of  the  servile  party, 
rof •  the  Liberals  apppeared  more  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
ith  them  the  war  was  waged.  The  victorious  party  of 
yenl  Exaltados  was  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Masons/^. 

be  persons  called  Masons  in  Spain  bore  no  affinity  to  the  Masons  of 
^unftries.  The  designation  \ras  given  to' the  Patnots,  wh6,'iii>8ei!r!et 
MB,  had  planned  the  revolution  of  1820,  and  also  to  their  adherents. 
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flild  the  Cqmuneros,    Their  violent  dissensions  drew  th^  att^- 
tiim  of  the  public^  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  of  the 
i^nistry,  from  interests  of  greater  consequence,  and  ifom  perils 
more  senous  and  urgent.    Yet  the  accession  of  the  tSxMado 
ministry  to  power  was  brilliant.     Mina  marched  into  Catalonia, 
asid  opened  a  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  total  fout  of 
the  insurgents, — in  the  dispersion  of  the  pretended  goyemmenl^ 
which,  under  the  title  of  Kegency  of  Spain,  h&d  been  erected 
at  IJrgel,  and  in  the  almost  complete  pacification  of  the  {»o« 
▼mce.     In  Navarre  similar  advantages  were  obtained;   and 
sSthough  new  factions  appeared  in  other  quarters,  yet  there 
would  be  no  temerity  in  canning,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
foreign  invasion,  Spain  would  speedily  have  witnessed  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  civil  war  by  which  she  was  lacerated.     But  at 
this  time,  the  despots  of  the  continent,  who  had  more  than 
Once  manifested  a  desire  to  suppress  in   Spain  the  spirit  of 
reform,  by  them  called  anarchy,  assembled  at  Verona  to  deli- 
berate on  the  execution  of  their  iniquitous  plan.     At  that  con- 
^ss  was  decreed  the  ruin  of  European  liberty,,  and  in  further- 
ance of  that' design,  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  a   French 
force.     Unfortunately   there  existed  abundant  means,  for  the 
Holy  Allies  to  carry  into  effect  their  projected  enterprise.  Spaii 
wanted  money,  that  sinew  of  war,  and  the  animating  principle  ol 
a  state.     She  wanted  also  a  spirit  of  union  among  ner  <^hildren..» 
In  order  to  prevent  her  from  obtaining  the  former,  and  to  establish^rSh 
new  obstacles  to  the  creation  of  the  lattier,  the  first  care  of  the^^-C 
foreign  cabinets  was,  to  prepare  the  invasion  and  provide  for  its^as  -^ 
successful  result. 
.   So  long  ago  as  1820,  on  the  meeting  of  the  first  Cortes,  the^^  -^® 

Government  demanded,  and  the  Cortes  granted  loans  to  supply^^^TY 
ie  great  disproportion  existing,  between  the  revenue  -and  th^3^  -^ 
expenditure.     Unfortunately  that  middle  course,  so  fatal^  ancfc^a^^ 
so  fi:equehtly  followed  in  the  Spanish  revolution,  was  adoptecE^^^ 
also  in  thi^  case.     The  first  loan  was  paltry,  so  that  the  natioirn:^ 
biirihened  itself  with  an  augmentation  of  debt  without  furnish- 
ips  itself  with  means  sufficient  for  opening  new  channels  o1 
puolic  prosperity  which,  by  au^enting  wealth,  might 
created  resources  for  the  future  liquidation  of  the  amount  bor- 
rowed.    This  convenient,  but  ruinous  course,  b^ing  once  taken, 
reqiiired  to  be  strictly  followed.    A  bad  loan  was  succeeded  b] 
aone  which  proved  worse,  but  which  was  the  more  urgentl^^ 
equired,  because,  through  an  irregularity  common  in  Spain^ 
imder  every  system  of  things,  the  contributions  yielded  returns 
much  infenor  to  the  estimates,  either  from  the  unwillingness 
the  people  to  pay  them,  or  from  their  diminution  in  passi] 
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through  the  hands  of  the  collectors.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
^that  at  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Verona  the  resources  of  the 
.Spasiish  government  were  completely  exhausted.  Having  been 
.authorized  by  the  Cortes  to  open  a  new  loan  they  executed  this 
measure  at  a  late, period,  and  in  an  injudicious  manner.  But 
when  they  calculated  on  its  scanty  amount  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  necessities,  the  contractor  with  whom  they  had  treated 
remsed  to  pay  over  the  stipulated  sums,  and  even  protested  the 
ji>ills  drawn  on  him  for  the  amount  consumed.  This  blow,  so 
decisive  at  the  particular  moment  when  it  was^given,  disarmed 
the  Spanish  government  at  the  time  when  the  contest  was,^com-p 
mencmg.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  e^ffirming  that  the 
agents  of  governments  hostile  to  Spain  participated  in  this 
scandalous  procedure.  r 

-  Nor  would  it  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to  those  agents  the  exacer- 
bation of  the  parties  m  Spain,  which  never  was  greater  than  on 
the  eve  of  the  invasion,  and  while  it  was  in  preparation.  We  are 
^from  .wishing  to  stigmatise  on  this,  or  on  other  accounts,  the 
actors  in  the  Spanish  revolution  with  the  disgraceful  reproach  of 
acting  under  foreign  direction :  nor  should  we  in  so  doing  be  justi- 
fied by  the  subsequent  delinquency  of  some  individuals  among 
them.  But  their  passions  were  doubtless  excited  by  the  enemies 
of  the  countrv,  who  assuredly  found  their  account  in  that  ex- 
citiement.  When  these  dissensions  among  the  Liberals  were 
most  violent,  and  a  short  time  before  the  shock  already  men- 
tioned, of  the  protested  bills,  was  felt,  the  congress  of  Verona 
bad  terminated,  and  its  resolutions  were  communicated  to  the 
Spanish  government  in  that  form  which  is  notorious  to  all 
Europe.  The  ministry  replied  to  them  with  firmness^  and  laid 
them,  together  with  their  answers,  before  the  Cortes,  who,  by 
an  unanimous  vote,  approved  their  conduct  in  the  famous  sittings 
of  the  9th  and  11th  ot  January,  1823,  which  excited  so  much 
interest  in  Spain  and  throughout  Europe.  In  the  first  instance 
their  decisions  were  greeted  by  a  general  expression  of  applause, 
nor  was  the  enthusiasm  in  Spain  confined  to  approbation  of 
their  conduct.  A  quinta,  or  enlistment,  decreed  at  a  rather 
late  period,  was  executed  with  astonishing  celerity,  and  as  far 
asrjtiie.  exhausted  state  of  the  country  permitted,  the  clothing 
of.' the  new  troops  was  effected  with  equal  promptitude,  though 
itwas .found  impossible  to  arm  them  so  quickly,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  arms  in  the  Peninsula.  This  spec- 
tacle gave  birth  to  cheering,  though  ill-founded,  hopes. 
•  But  any  one  who  dispassionately  considers  the  situation  of 
the  Spanish  ministers  and  legislators  in  1823,  must  admit,  that 
th^y   could  not  take  any  other  path   than  that  which  they- 
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actually  chose.     It  is  a  false,  though  a  very  generally  receiT^ 
opdnion,  that  the  Spaniards  were  required  to  modify  their  ccth 
stitution  by  regulating  it  according  to  the  forms  of  representa^ 
tivc  government  which  prevail  in  England,  or  even  in  Fnmc<^. 
There  does  not  occur  in  the  communications  of  the  Holy  AUmnc^ 
any  thin^  like  such  a  proposition.     If  there  was  &  sugg^stioA 
of  that  kind,  it  must  have  been  verbal  and  va^e,  solely  cdleu*' 
lated  to  mislead,  and  to  produce  the  effect  which  tmfofttt^ktely 
ensued ;  namely,  to  persuade    the  unwary  diat  the  SpanisA 
government  had  it  in  their  power,  by  sotme  slight  concessions, 
to  have  avoided  the  war,  and  yet  secure  to  Spam  the  possessicm 
of  civil  liberty  and  a  representative  system.     The  contents  of  th^ 
notes  from  the  ministers  of  the  Holy  Allies,  were  vituperation  of 
the  Spanish  constitution,  and  declamations  against  the  measured 
and  the  men  that  re-established  it ;  to  which  was  added  an  ex- 
pression of  the  wish  of  the  High  Sovereigns  to  see  it  destroyed, 
ouch  was  the  the  purport  of  the  words.    The  objects  of  the 
governments  forming  that  alliance  were  as  various  as  their  in- 
terests.  France  had  two  objects ;  the  one  real,  the  other  osten- 
sible, to  attain  which  she  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  modi- 
fication of  the  code  of  1812.    Her  real  object  was,  to  commence 
a  war  calculated  to  gratify  the  military  ambition  wfaic^h  formd 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  French  people ;  ta  attddl 
the  army  by  these  means  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and.  to  rais^ 
the  French  nation  from  their  degraded  condition,  by  offering  to 
it  that  dominion  over  Spain  which  had  been  constantly  aimed  at 
by  the  French  governments,  whether  revolutionary  or  legitimate^ 
Her  ostensible  obj  ect  was,  to  declare  that  Spain  co]ald  only  receive 
from  her  king  those  laws  which  he  in  his  wisdom  might  think  fit 
to  bestow  on  her.    Without  exposing  the  absurdity  of  this  prin- 
ciple, it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  its  application  to 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  it  was  most  ridiculous,  because  his  con- 
duct in  1814,  and  subsequently,  had  clearly  shown  what  was  Ins 
wisdom ;  and  what  laws  the  Spaniards  might  expect  from  him/ 
The  announcement  of  bpth  these  objects  rendered  war  inevitabld, 
A  French  minister  declared  that  his  government  would  not  admit 
the  mediation  of  England  in  the  contest  at  issue,  and  even  in^ 
sinuated,  that  if  the  Spanish  government  made  atiy  reforaid  in 
the  constitution  agreeable  to  the  lipparent  ideas  of  France,  the 
latter  would  remain  armed,  or  in  other  words,  maintain  an  hos* 
tile  attitude  towards  Spain.    All  these  considerations  prove 
that  the  Spanish  ministry  and  Cortes  could  not  avert  the  ista^ 
sion.     Had  they  replied  to  the  communications  of  the  Holy 
Allies  in  an  evasive  manner,  war  must  have  ensued,  since  no 
one  can  suppose  that  it  could  have  been  prevented  by  id 
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Quinsy  an  artifice.    Had  tbey  undettaken  to  change  Ae  cos- 
stitatian  withoat  conceding  the  principle,  that,  to  the  king 
akoe  this  ftinction  belonged,  France  woold  have  affected  to  be 
dissatisfied,  and  would  have  commenced  the  war  for  which  she 
had  been  preparing.     But  this  last  step  neither  the  government 
nor  the  congress  of  Spain  was  competent  to  take  either  in  jus- 
tice or  in  pmicy*    Thejr  could  not  justly  take  it,  because  Uiey 
did  not  possess  authority  to  overthrow  the  system  by  which 
they  existed,  and  without  which  their  title  to  obedience  was 
null ;  nor  could  they  in  policy  take  it,  because  that  very  want 
of  authority  would  have  induced  many  persons  to  refuse  obe- 
dience to  the  new  modifications.     Hence  other  parties  would 
have  arisen  among  those    already  existing;    the  insurgents 
called  royalists,  who  wanted  nothing  but  civil  and  religious 
despotism,  would  have  waged  war  against  the   constitution 
moaified  even  to  the  utmost  de^ee ;  and  lastly,  the  foreign 
force  would  have  deduced  from  these  circumstances  new  pre- 
texts to  justify  the  invasion  and  to  carry  it  into  effect,     u  is 
madness  in  a  season  of  violent  passions  and  parties  to  attempt 
alterations  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  state  ;  but  laying  that 
consideration  aside,  the  question  whether  the   modifications 
urere  convenient  or  necessary  has  never  been  considered  with 
due  impartiality.  But  into  this  question  the  government  of  Spain 
did  not,  and,  consistently  with  their  duty,  could  not  enten 
Placed,  not  as  some  suppose  firom  a  wish  to  magnify  their 
merits,  in  the  alternative  of  war  or  of  dishonour,  but  m  that 
-which  required  them  to  choose  between  the  certain  ruin  of  their 
country,  and  that  doubtful  ruin  which  might  result  from  a  dis- 
astrous war,  they  had  to  fix  upon  the  latter.    They  did  not, 
however,  declare  war :  on  the  contrary,  they  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  avoid  it,  invoking  for  this  purpose,  thou^  in  vain, 
the  mediation  of  the  British  government.    They  had,  however,^ 
to  enter  into  it  with  some  probabiUties  certainly  of  an  evil  issue, 
but  with  many  others  which  promised  more  favourable  results, 
and  without  any  anticipation  of  those  acts  of  treachery  which 
aft^irwards  ruined  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  which  could  not 
then  be  foreseen  or  provided  for.     But  the  political  horizon,, 
which  in  Jsmuary  began  to  exhibit  a  consoling  li^t,  was  soon 
overspread  with  clouds,  portending  a  tempest  more  furious  than 
could  have  been  expected.    A  fi^w  days  after  the  famous  sit- 
tings on    the  subject  of  the  notes,  a  contemptible  faction, 
beaten  in  Aragon  and  neglected  by  the  chiefs  charged  with  its 
dispersion,  approached  Madrid,  at  that  time  garrisoned  with  a 
very  small  niunber  of  troops.     Those  that  could  be  collected 
attacked  the  rebels,  and  though    not  inferior  in  force  sus- 
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Gained  a  complete  rout.  The  faction  approached  the  capital^ 
and  the  fear  that  prevailed  there  disclosed  the  weakness  df 
Spain.  The  faction  was  constrained  to  retire,  but  the  injury 
wnich  it  had  already  inflicted  was  incurable.  It  emboldened 
domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  discouraged  the  constitutionalists, 
and  produced  anomer  evil  more  serious  than  it'  then  appeared 
to  be,  by  contributing  to  the  elevation  of  count  Abisbcd,  of 
Ballesteros,  and  of  Morillo. 

The  first  of  these  persons  was  noted  for  the  inconstancy  of  his 
character,  which  had  repeatedly  induced  him  to  change  his  party, 
having  at  one  time  effectively  served  the  cause  of  the  constitution; 
and.  at  another  having  put  it  up  to  sale.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
in  1820,  hy  proclaiming  the  constitution  in  front  of  the  troops,^ 
had  contnbuted  to  extort  the  oath  from  the  king.  By  tnis 
act,  and  by  certain  attendant  circumstances,  he  had  given 
personal  offence  to  Ferdinand,  who  regarded  him  with  insu- 
perable aversion.  It  was,  therefore,  his  interest  to  be  faithful 
to  the  constitutional  cause,  from  which  alone  he  could  expect 
security  and  advantage.  Doubtless  the  knowledge  of  this 
weakness  in  his  character,  and  the  distrust  which  it  inspired,, 
had  for  some  time  estranged  him  from  the  command.  The 
estimation  of  his  activity  and  talents,  and  the  belief  that  he 
was  too  far  compromised  to  recede,  caused  him  to  be  entrusted, 
with  an  army  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  how  speaking. 

The  second  enjoyed  a  reputation  much  beyond  his  deserts* 
Though  he  had  been  a  minister  in  the  time  of  the  absolute 
government  y  though,  as  such,  he  had  signed  the  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  Porlier,  and  had  assistied  at  Madrid  in  1820; 
to  make  war  on  the  constitutionalists  who  had  then  risen  in 
Andalusia ;  the  promptitude  with  which  at  this  epoch,  he 
chianged  his  opinions  and  contributed  to  obtain  from  Ferdinand 
his  oath  to  the  constitution,  had  blotted  out  the  remembrance 
of  his  former  errors.  Ever  since  1821  he  had  been  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  most  radical  political  party  in  Spsdn, 
that  of  the  Comuheros,  of  whom  he  wais  the  hero — the  idol.  On 
the  7th  of  July  he  had  commanded  the  constitutional  troops, 
and  though  he  was  the  first  to  check  them  in  their  victory,  ne 
monopolized  all  the  glory  of  that  day.  Thenceforward  his 
party  designated  him  as  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  ministry— and 
perhaps  something  more.  On  the  approach  of  the  Factious  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  capital,  through  -ah 
exemption  from  the  law  which  prohibited  him  as  counsellor  of 
state  from  filling  any  post.  Afterwards  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  an  army. 

JMorillo,  count  of  Carthagena,  is  a  name  that  ought  not  to  have 
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1>een  found  on  the  lisio£  the  Liberals.    Raised  from  the  lower 
<^lasses  to  the  rank  of  general,  by  his  valour  in  the  war  of  inde- 

-pendence,  he  had  been  sent  at  its  close  to  reconquer  a  part  of 
Spanish  America.  There,  by  making  war  against  liberty,  he 
gained  wealth,  new  honours,  and  a  title.     On  his  return  to 

"Spain  after  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution,  he  rendered 
liimself  odious  to  the  Exaltado  party,  and  won  the  favour  of  the 
Moderados,  whom  he  flattered  with  tne  assurance  of  thus  having 
made  him  a  convert  to  the  cause  of  the  constitution,  and  with 
the  more  substantial  expectation  of  his  support.     His  conduct, 
in  the  events  of  July  (when  he  was  military  chief  of  Madrid), 
-was  regarded  by  those  of  his  party  as  loyal,  by  their  adversaries 
as  suspicious.     Accused  by  the  latter  before  the  Cortes,  it  did 
not  appear  that  he  ought  to  have  been  employed  before  he  vindi- 
cated himself.     Yet  the  Exaltado,  the  Comunero,  Ballesteros, 
on  taking  military  charge  of  the  capital  named  him  his  second 
in  command.     The  Moderado  party  took  this  occasion  to  insist 
that  he  should  be  placed  in  the  command  of  an  army  in  the  war 
which  was  about  to  commence ;  the  Exaltado  party  was  silent 
because  the  Comuneros  respected  the  choice  of  Ballesteros. 
The  ministry  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  Galicia,  and  of 
one  of  the  armies  of  reserve  which  were  to  be  formed,  doubtless 
wishing  by  this  appointment  to  conciliate  the   Moderados,  and 
giving  just  cause  of  disgust  and  offence  to  their  own  party  in 
the  Cortes.    The  object  of  all  this  altercation  was  a  rude  and 
brutal  soldier,  with  no  other  merit  than  personal  valour  and  a 
.presumed  sincerity  and  honesty,  which  are  usually  imputed  to 
men  of  rough  manners.  ?; 

The  Factious  being  repelled  from  Madrid,  the  power  re- 
mained divided  among  these  three  men,  since  the  force  which 
was  to  resist  the  invasion  was  in  their  hands.  Ballesteros 
marched  to  Navarre,  Morillo  to  Galicia,  and  Abisbal  remained 
in  Castille.     Mina,  whose  fidelity  was  proved,  retained  the 

^  important  command  of  the  army  and  the  province  of  Catalonia, 
which  he  had  almost  entirely  tranquillized.  Meanwhile  the 
war  was  on  the  eve  of  commencement.  The  Chambers  of 
France  opened  with  a  speech  from  the  king  declaring  the  in- 
tention to  invade  Spain.  In  these  circumstances  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  British  government  in  anxious  suspense  as  to  what 
party  they  would  take.  Though  their  mimsterial  journals 
adopted  a  tone  hostile  to  the  Spanish  revolution,  yet  it  was 
expected  that  the  policy  of  England  would  not  permit  the 
domination  of  the  French  in  Spain.  This  belief  was  justified 
by  the  reflection  that  for  a  lon^  time  it  had  been  the  constant 
care  of  England  to  prevent  me  strict  union  of  France  and 
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SpaiYi^  1/9  hether  under  the  government  of  tte  Boiurbons  or  of  the 
Buonapartes.  And  admitting  it  to  be  true  that  the  tenderness 
manifested  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  French 
revolution  by  the  English  ministry  and  tiieir  supporters, 
towards  the  family  of  Bourbon,  afforded  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  would  never  act  to  the  injury  of  that  family,  yet  many 
believed  that  this  tenderness  must  yield  to  higher  reasons,  and 
that  as  it  was  produced  by  policy  in  substitution  of  former 
hatred,  it  might  cease  from  the  same  cause  when  it  came  in 
collision  with  the  higher  interests  of  England.  If  the  ministry 
.which  for  so  many  years  has  governed  this  country,  on  most  occa- 
sions shewed  itself  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  nations,  it  had  almost 
always  been  the  defender  of  the  independence  of  governments,  at 
least  of  those  of  a  certain  importance.  To  secure  that  of  Spain 
they  had  recently  been  lavish  of  British  blood  and  treasure. 
The  contest  against  Napoleon  had  endeared  the  Spanish  people 
to  the  En^ish,  who  at  the  moment  when  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  France  threatened  to  invade  Spain,  had  declared 
loudly  and  pretty  generally  the  interest  they  took  in  favour  of 
the  Spaniaras.  Besides,  exacdy  at  the  time  when  the  Congress 
of  Verona  terminated,  the  English  ministry  had '  advanced 
certain  claims  in  a  tone  almost  hostile  to  ihe  Spanish  govern- 
ment, who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cortes  had  not  merely 
attended  to  them,  but  had  even  shewn  a  desire  to  render  the 
fullest  satisfaction.  The  British  envoy  in  Spain  was  not 
imiorant  that  there  existed  on  the  part  oi  the  government  and 
the  Cortes  a  disposition  to  treat  with  Great  Britain  on  the 
commerce  of  America,  and  even  on  the  formal  recognition  of 
her  independence,  so  much  desired  by  the  English  people,  so 
likely  to  be  advantageous  to  them,  und  while  t^  recognition 
by  the  mother  country,  the  sole  power  which  (according  to  the 
language  of  the  legitimates)  possessed  the  right  of  interfering 
in  such  questions,  would  give  every  possible  security  to  all  the 
interests  involved  in  it.  For  all  these  reasons  the  Spaniards  felt 
assured  that  England  would  interfere  indirectly,  if  not  directly, 
to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  Spain.  It  is  very  true  that  the 
Bntish  plenipotentiary  at  Verona,  though  he  aisapproved  the 
invasion  of  Spain,  had  not  manifested  any  strong  opposition  to 
it ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  English  minister  at  Madrid 
besides  expressing  himself,  individually,  in  terms  calculated  to 
encourage  the  paxty  that  desired  the  invasion,  had  recommended 
the  Sjpanish  mmistry  to  comply  with  certain  apparent  wishes  of 
the  French  government.  But  notwithstanding  this,  an  anxious 
expectation  still  existed  for  the  opening  of  the  Britisli  Parlia* 
fnent,    which    almost   coincided  with   tliat   of  the    Fjrencb 
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dhambers.  The  early  part  of  its  session  did  not  discourage  th<e 
friends  of  Spanish  liberty,  considering  the  language  employed 
T>y  men  of  different  and  even  opposite  parties.  AfterwaMs 
things  took  another  bias ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  government  and  of  their  envoy  in  Spain, 
lias  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  triumph  of  the  French 
arms. 

This  triumph  would  have  been  neither  so  complete  nor  so 
nearly  as  it  has  proved,  if  the  contest  had  been  maintained,  not 
by  me  whole  Spanish  nation  but  even  by  the  constitutionalists^ 
But  it  has  been  already  asserted  that  divisions  among  them  were 
the  object  to  which  the  Holy  Allies  directed  their  attention,  and 
in  the  attainment  of  which  they  unfortunately  succeeded. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Liberal  ExaUados  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  called  the  Masons  and  the  Comuneros.  The 
mmistry  who  had  sent  forth  a  spirited  reply  to  the  Holy 
AUiazice,  were  connected  with  the  former— -and  in  consequence, 
were  at  war  with  the  latter,  and  also  with  the  Moderaaos  and 
the  Serviles.  For  reasons  wholly  distinct  all  these  parties- 
desired  their  fall.  We,  who  are  not  writing  as  the  partisans 
either  of  that  ministry  or  of  their  opponents,  will  aamit  that 
they  may  have  committed  faults  ;  but  it  was  not  at  that  time 
that  the  correction  of  their  faults  was  to  be  desired.  Ferdinand, 
though  he  detested  his  ministers,  would  not  have  dared  to 
dismiss  them  frcon  office,  had  he  not  known  that  in  this  proce- 
dure  he  should  receive  support  from  a  part  of  the  Exaltados. 

The  dismissal  of  the  ministers  was  effected,  and  its  conse- 
quences were  most  fatal.  The  ostensible  cause  of  that  dismissal 
was  scandalous.  They,  in  the  name,  and  with  the  sanction,  of 
the  kii^,  had  proposed  to  the  Cortes  that  in  case  of  invasion 
they  should  remove,  with  Ferdinand  and  the  royal  family,  to  a 
place  of  security,  Madrid  being  unsafe,  as  the  road  to  it  from 
the  frontier  was  open,  there  being  neither  armies  nor  fortresses 
to  detain  an  hostile  army.  The  Cortes  acceded  to  this  pro- 
posal, but  not  with  the  unanimity  which  they  had  manifested 
m  the  affair  of  the  notes.  This  circumstance  would  be  of  no 
importance  if  it  did  not  disclose  the  presence  of  the  modi^- 
catory  party  in  the  assembly.  Among  those  who  opposed  the 
abandonment  of  Madrid,  there  were,  doubtless,  some  zealous 
patriots  who  believed  that  this  step  would  be  a  fatal  proof  of 
timidity;  there  were  some  who  thought  that  the  best  mode  of 
organizing  a  defence  was,  to  maintain  tha  government  in  its 
central  position,  where  the  provinces  were  accustomed  to  hold 
it  in  respect ;  but  there  were  several,  whose  known  opinions, 
which  their  subsequent  conduct  has  confirmed,  manifested  an  in- 
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tention  of  remaining  in  Madrid  until'  they  might  be  surprised  by 
the  French,  and  until  the  constitutional  system  was  destroyed, 
for  which  they  intended  to  substitute  the  visionary  chambers. 
The  minority,  worsted  in  the  Cortes,  expected  to  retrieve  their 
defeat  out  of  doors,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  antipathy  of 
the  Comuneros,  coalesced  with  them  to  displace  the  ministry. 

The  latter,  strongly  ur^ng  the  king  to  give  effect  to  the 
decree  for  quitting  Madnd,  were  by  him  deprived  of  their 
employments^  and  to  make  the  scandal  greater,  no  successors 
were  appointed,  at  a  time  when  the  extraordinary  legislature 
was  to  terminate,  and  when  the  ordinary  legislature  was  to 
assemble,  in  which  were  to  be  examined  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry  and  the  state  of  the  nation.  That  nation,  therefore^ 
was  left  an  orphan  at  a  crisis  the  most  terrible.  The  inteUi- 
^ence  .of  this  event  excited,  in  a  high  degree,  the  populsur 
indignation.  The  party  which  reckoned  among  its  numbers 
the  discarded  ministers,  were  the  first  to  express  that^  feeling 
with  violence,  but  they  were  joined  on  this  occasion  by.  almost 
all  the  Exaltados,  including  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Comuneros  themselves.  The  discontent  broke  forth  in  a  tumult 
or  Atorm,  mischievous  and  perilous  indeed,  but  inevitable,  and 
to  which  recourse  was  necessarily  had  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion during  the  Spanish  revolution,  to  counteract  and  frustrate 
the  perfidious  plans  of  the  monarch,  shielded  by  his  inviolabi- 
lity and  by  his  legal  prerogative^  The  most  daring  of  the 
agitators  penetrated  into  the  royal  palace ;  and  as  in  March, 
1§20,  they  extorted  from  the  king  an  oath  in  favour  of  the  con- 
Sctitution,  so  they  now  obliged  him  to  restore  to  their  places  the 
discarded  ministers.  The  stupid  and  ferocious  Ferdinand, 
whose  character  is  a  compound  of  the  most  striking  contradic- 
tions, after  having  manifested  some  hardihood,  was  terrified  in 
the  extreme.  Perhaps  he  favoured  his  own  puq>ose  by  deriving 
from  the  tumult  fresh  motives  for  dissensions  and  hatred.  Tlie 
fury  of  the  enemies  of  the  ministers  knew  no  bounds.  The 
most  outrageous  were  a  part  of  the  Comuneros.  With  signal 
imprudence  they,  who  had  mingled  in  so  many  commotions, 
inveighed  against  this  tumult.  They  spoke  of  the  king's  want 
of  liberty,  repeating  the  arguments  of  the  Holy  Allies  and  of 
the  Serviles  against  the  system  existing  in  Spain.  In  the 
mouths  of  liberal  Spaniards  such  arguments  were  ridiculous, 
because  neither  friends  nor  enemies  were  ignorant,  that  the 
Hrhole  act  of  the  revolution,  including  the  oath  of  the  king  to 
die  new  laws,  was  extorted  by  intunidation  from  that  san 
guinary  despot.  The  anti-cpnstitutionalists  of  Spain.haughtil 
repeated  the  declarations  of  their  adversaries,  and  for  some  tii 
the  journals  of  both  parties  spoke  the  same  language. 
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The  convulsion  of  the  19th  of  February  was  fatal  to  Spanish 
iberty.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  tumult  had  not  taken  place, 
the  departure  of  the  king  from  Madrid  would  not  have  been 
effected,  and  the  constitution  of  1812  would  have^  perished  in 
ie  capital  of  the  monarchy.  But  the  violent  remedy  which 
3Fe vented  this  evil  contributed  to  the  dissolution  of  the  state. 
rhe  restored  ministry  knew  and  were  indignant  at  the  ano- 
Sialous  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  discontents 
increased.  Among  the  persons  wno  censured  the  tumult, 
inveighed  against  the  act  of  compelling  the  king  to  replace 
his  ministers,  and  represented  it  as  destructive  of  the  consti- 
tution, there  was  not  one  who  could  point  out  any  other  means 
through  which  it  might  have  been  saved  from  the  ruin  prepared 
for  it  by  Ferdinand. 

The  king,  however,  only  replaced  the  ministers  provi- 
sionally, and  soon  appointed  others  to  succeed  them  who 
were  known  to  be  Liberals.  But  the  Cortes,  already  as- 
sembled in  ordinary  legislature,  fearful  lest  their  own  removal 
and  that  of  the  king  and  government  might  not  take  place 
if  the  ministers  by  whom  it  had  been  proposed  did  not 
remain  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect,  employed  an 
artifice  to  maintain  them  in  their  places  until  it  should  be 
accompUshed.  The  new  ministry  were  not  competent  to 
take  the  places  of  their  predecessors,  until  the  latter  had  laid 
before  the  Cortes  the  state  of  the  nation  \  and  the  Cortes  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  take  it  into  consideration  until  they 
had  quitted  the  capital  and  were  assembled  in  a  place  of  secu- 
ijity.  They  at  the  same  time  insisted  that  the  removal  should 
be  expedited,  and  to  this  the  king  was  obliged  to  consent.  By- 
one  of  those  fatalities  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Spanish 
revolution,  the  middle  or  neutral  course  was  adopted  even  in 
this  instance;  and  while  the  king  was  constramed  to  quit 
Madrid,  he  was  allowed  to  point  out  the  place  to  which  he  was 
to  be  transferred.  Ferdinand  chose  Seville,  an  open  town,  from 
whence,  in  case  of  reverses,  another  removal,  subject  to  greater 
inconveniences  than  the  former,  would  be  necessary. 

At  length,  after  a  trifling  and  ridiculous  attempt  of  the  trea- 
cherous monarch  to  impede  it,  the  journey  took  place,  and  the 
capital  was  abandoned.  Count  Abisbal  remained  in  command 
there,  invested  with  plenary  authority,  and  he  soon  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  tm&t  reposed  m  him,  by  forming  and 
organizing  with  the  utmost  celerity  a  small  but  excellent  army. 
,  The  departure  from  Madrid,  and  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
the  French  army,  took  place  at  the  same 'time.  This  mvasion 
was  preceded  by  an  uniortunate  attempt  on  the  part  of  some 
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Liberals  of  that  nation,  to  excite  among  their  troopa  an  in- 
surrection which  might  lead  to  their  emancipation  from  the 
Bourbon  yoke.  The  former  constitutional  administrations 
of  Spain  had  conunitted  an  error  in  not  forming  plans  of 
this  kind  at  an  earlier  epoch.  The  then  existing  adminis* 
tration  fell  into  the  same  mistake ;  and  after  having  neglected 
the  object  at  a  seasonable  opportunity/ relied  too  confidently 
upon  the  attempt,  when  it  was  already  too  late. 

The  duke  of  AngoulSme,  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  invaded  Spain,  without  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 

fovemment  on  the  part  of  that  of  France,  although  the  lattet 
ad  acknowledged  it,  and  had  maintained  relations  with  it  for 
the  space  of  three  years.  He  committed  the  atrocity  of  nomi- 
nating a  government  to  an  independent  nation,  and  with  bar*» 
barous  policy  he  sent  forward  hordes  of  the  banditti  of  the  Faith 
to  commit  every  kind  of  outrage,  that  he  might  afterwards 
appear  as  the  mediator  and  preserver  of  the  people.  Conduct 
so  infamous  did  not  excite  due  indignation  in  the  bneast  of 
Spaniards.  On  the  contrary,  the  modificators  increased  in 
numbers  and  hardihood,  and  openly  declared  themselves.  Their 
blindness  appears  unaccountable.  Although  the  Spanish  govern- 
mentcreated  by  the  dukeof  Angoul^me,  in  his  firstdecree,  re-esta- 
blished civil  and  reli^ous  despotism  in  all  its  purity,  yet  they 
obstinately  persisted  m  believing,  or  at  least  in  saying,  thatthd 
object  of  France  was,  to  ^ve  to  Spain  a  liberal  and  representa^ 
tive  government.  Individuals  were  not  wanting  who  coined 
in  their  own  brain  the  articles  of  a  constitution  on  Uie  French 
model,  and  afterwards  blamed  the  government  and  the  Cortesl 
for  not  adopting  their  visionary  scheme.  This  opimon  gained 
favour  amon^  thousands  of  persons  :  the  pusillanimous,  who 
dreaded  the  nsks  of  war,— the  selfish,  who  wished  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  liberty  without  sharing  in  the  struggle  for  ft,— -th^ 
malcontents,  for  the  pleasure  of  censuring  the  govemmetity— 
the  ambitious,  from  the  hope  of  acting  a  part  in  a  new  system. 
The  general  mass  of  reasonable  and  pacific  men,  whose  adher-^ 
ence  to  the  constitutional  system  had  hitherto  sustained  it,  and 
who  wished  not  for  the  re-establishment  of  despotism,  seduced 
by  the  ideas  presented  to  them,  and  contemplating  the  evils  of 
war  and  the  absolute  want  of  military  resources  m  Spain,  re- 
proached the  Cortes  fc^:  not  admitting  this  modified  constitu- 
tion, without  pausing  to  consider  whether  it  really  existed, 
whether  it  had  been  proposed,  whether  it  was  good,  or  whether 
its  establishment  was  practicable.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  acts 
of  the  invaders,  belying  their  professions^  dispelled  these  illu- 
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sioofi ;  in  vain  did  6ome  zealous  patriots  prove,*  by  incontro- 
vertible evidence,  that  no  other  means  for  deliverance  existed 
than  to  rally  round  the  constitution.  The  opinion  in  question 
gained  ground ;  it  acquired  a  moral  power,  and  at  length  insi- 
nuating itself  into  the  armies,  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the 
physical  force,  and  overbalanced  all  contrary  opinions  by  plac- 
mg  the  sword  in  the  scale. 

without  venturing  positively  to  affirm  that  the  British 
govemment  directly  favoured  the  promoters  of  this  opinion, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  was  sustained  and  fomented 
by  their  envoy  in  Spain.  This  was  loudly  declared  by  the 
modificat<Nrs.  Accordmg  to  them,  '^  the  English  government, 
on  being  assured  that  the  Spaniards  would  apply  themselves  to 
efijfect  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  1812,  had  offered  their 
mediation,  which  had  been  admitted  by  France.''  Misinter- 
preting the  formal  denial  of  that  admission  given  by  the  French 
ministry,  they  laid  great  stress  on  some  inconclusive  conversa^ 
tions  and  insinuations,  never  reduced  to  writing,  which  they 
convert^  into  i:e^ular  propositions.  Certain  expressions  used 
by  Mr«  Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons,  proved,  according 
to  the  ooB8trttcti(Hi  put  upon  them  by  these  persons,  the  trum 
of  th^ir  assertion.  *'  The  neutrality  declared  by  England  was 
directed  to  that  object,  and,  as  soon  as  Spain  should  consent, 
the  new  constitution  would  remain  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  government,  France  would  withdraw 
h^  troops ;  and  an  epoch  of  calamity,  and  an  age  of  iron,  would 
be  followed  by  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  golden  age.  On 
die  oth^r  hand,  witnout  the  aid  of  England,  which  delivered 
the  Peninsula,  in  her  war  against  Buonaparte^  how  could  she 
now  be  saved  V  .      •.        • 

ThoB  was  English  influence  employed  against  Spanish  bberty 
and  to  the  advantage  of  France :  azid,  although  m  the  British 
parliament  the  ministers  professed  to  observe  the  strictest  neu- 
trality, yet  their  party,  and  even  they  themselves,  in  act,  thou^ 
not  m  «peech,  betrayed  an  inclination  in  favour  of  the  Frencn, 
and  of  the  Serviies,  who  converted  it  to  their  own  profit.  An 
absolute  neutarality  is  in  human  nature  impossible.    A  private 

*  On  Mb  ^satject  fjee  the  report  presented  to  the  C«rtei  in  SeviUe,  by 
tbdr  GoiBQuttee  of  Dii^macv,  and  tlie  debate  upea  it^  wiikfh  be«in  on 
tbe  2drd  a#d  ended  <>n  the  26th  of  May,  1823.  In  that  debate,  unknown 
in  Spain  or  in  Europe,  because  all  communication  was  interrupted  by  tbe 
immediate  invasion  of  Andalusia,  the  reporters  clearly  exposea  tbe  perfidy 
of  foreign  governments  in  respect  to  Spun,  and  d^n^strated  tbe  error  of 
tiie  loiod^oators.  Their  speecnesiiow  i^pear  prophetic  ^  at  that  tim^  they 
wereheard  with  indifference,  and  they  have  been  forgotten. 
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individual  who  witnesses  a  combat  which  in  no  way  concerns 
him,  naturally  takes  the  part,  and  sometimes  with  very  deep 
interest,  of  one  of  the  contending  parties.  Such  also  is  the 
case  with  neutral  states,  and  for  a  stronger  reason,  since  it  can 
never  occur  that  they  shall  be  equally  unaffected  by  the 
triumph  of  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  partiality  manifested  by  the  English  people  was . 
contrary  to  that  of  the  government,  the  former  showing  as 
strong  a  feeling  for,  as  the  latter  manifested  against,  the  cause 

of  Spanish  liberty.  - 

It  had  been  n-bm  early  times  a  custom  in  the  Peninsula  to 
rely  on  English  aid  in  all  contests  with  France,  and  when  it 
was  seen  that  this  aid  was  not  only  not  forthcoming,  but  was  in 
a  certain  manner  given  to  the  invaders,  it  was  quite  natural  to 
regard  the  cause  of  the  country  as  desperate. 
^  In  these  mournful  circumstances  the  government  arrived  at 
Seville,  and  the  Cortes  resumed  their  labours.  In  commencing 
them  it  was  necessary  for  the  new  ministers  to  enter  upon  their 
functions ;  and  they,  if  not  Comuneros,  were  at  least  m  favour 
with  that  association.  Bijt  the  indicant  party  of  their  prede- 
cessors united  with  the  moderate  Liberals,  and  succeeded  m 
displacing  them  before  they  hiad  entered  on  their  duties.  They 
substituted  two  individuals  of  good  reputation,  one  from  the 
ranks  of  the  revolutionists  of  1820,*  and  the  other  from  those 
of  the  patriots  of  1812,  whom  they  were  to  name  their  col- 
.  leagues.  Ferdinand,  whose  present  scheme  was,  to  appear  as  a 
captive,  acceded  very  readily  to  this  change.  But  this  was  an 
error  in  policy,  and  m  equity  it  was  a  fault.  Men  who  had  not 
begun  to  exercise  their  functions,  could  not  be  charged  either 
with  evil  designs  or  with  incapacity.  Their  removal  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  spirit  of  party  and  froia  revenge,  and«  it  fur- 
nished an  argument  to  those  who  maintained  that  the  king  and 
the  nation  were  domineered  over  by  a  party  that  monopolized 
all  offices  in  the  state. 

The  friends  of  the  displaced  ministers  declaimed  furiously 
against  their  removal.  Theyeven  went  ^to  the  ridiculous  ex- 
treme of  calling  it  illegal.  The  adversaries  of  all  le^timacy 
invented  a  new  species,  which  they  termed  ministeri^  legiti- 
macy. Without  reflecting  that  the  appointment  ^of  every 
ministry  is  the  consequence  of  a  species  of  intrigue^  and  that 
the  one  which  had  been  just  expelled  was  tainted  with  t^at 
fault,  they  denounced  as  criminal  the  intrigue  that  had  prevailed 

*  General  Torraqnin,  who  did  not  enter  upon  his  office^  as  he  was  kilted 
in  action  against  the  French  in  Catalonia. 
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over  their  own.  Their  resentment  was  just;  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it  was  both  uniust and  absurd;  their  indignation  pre- 
cipitated them  lower  and  lower,  and  theiir  very  violence  contri- 
buted to  the  victory  of  the  enemy. 

Such  v^ras  the  clouded  state  or  the  political  horizon  in  Spain 
in  the  moiith  of  May,  1823.  Yet  the  war  might  have  been 
carried  on  even  amidst  these  disadvantages,  had  but  the  chiefs 
of  the  army  remained  faithful  to  a 'constitution  which  they  had 
s!(Vorn  to  maintain.  They  absolutely  delivered  up  their  country 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Count  Abisbal  was  the  first  to  set  the  example.  The  moment 
when  he  conceived  his  plan, — whether  he  concerted  it  with 
other  generals ;  what  were  his « inducements  ;  and  why  he  exe- 
cuted it  so  ill,  are  mysteries  which  no  information  we  possess 
can  explain.  To  accomplish  his  defection  it  was  necessary  iot 
another  personage  to  appear  on  the  stage.  This  was  a  Grandee^ 
at  once  an  aristocrat  and  a  demagogue,  more  turbulent  than 
factious,  whose  ambition,  unaided  by  taleiit  or  judgment,  had 
induced  him  to  serve  under  the  old  despotism  alternately  as  am 
informer  and  a  conispirator,  and  in  the  time  of  liberty  as  a 

firomoter  of  seditions,  sometimes  for  its  advancement,  sometimes 
ox  its  ruin.  This  man,  whose  name  shall  not  have  a  jplace  in 
our  pages,  lest  they  should  help  to  confer  on  hiin  a  celebrity 
whicn  he  aspires  to  and  does  not  deserve,  invited  the  general  to 
set  himself  up  as  the  arbiter  of  the  nation.  That  invitation  was 
a  tissue  of  inconsistencies.  The  general  answered  it  with 
somewhat  less  obscurity,  but  in  a  manner  equally  ridiculous.- 
He  pretended  to  give  his  opinion  as  a  private  individual,  but 
declared  that  in  his  public  capacity  he  should  obey  the  govern-i 
ment.  This  sophistical  distinction,  without  concealing  his 
intentions,  manifested  his  weakness,  of  which  he  gave  another 

£roof  b)r  retracting  his  declaration.     But  it  was  now  too  late; 
is  partisans  fell  off;  the  officers  abandonied  him;   and,  over-^- 
Ttrhelmed  with  indignation  and  contempt,  he  resigned  a  com- 
mand which  he  could  not  retain.     His  treachery,  wnich  at  first 
appeared  to  be  of  trifling  import,  was  attended  with  very  serious 
consequences.     Of  these  the  most  immediate  were,  the  entrance 
of  the  French  into  Madrid  and  the  dissolution  of  the  army.        > 
The  former  event  produced  a  greater  effect  thaln  was  ex- 
pected.    Madrid  does  not  possess  that  influence  over  Spain, 
which, other  capitals  have  over  their  respective  countries.    The 
strong  attachments  of  Spaniards  are  provincial,  not  national* 
In  the  insurrections  of  1808  and  1820,   the  movement  began  in 
€he  provinces,  and  proceeding  from  the  circumference  to  the 
xjentre,  reached  the  capital,  which  received  instead  of  giving 
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the  law^    The  war  against  Napoleon  had   accustomed   tiie 
Spaniards  to  behold  and  to  obey  a  government  resident  m 
Andalusia.     Notwithstanding  this,  on  the  present  occasion  the 
entrance  of  the  enemy  into  Madrid,  operated  as  a  signal  to  aD 
the  disaffected,   announcing  that    the    hour  was    arrived  for 
declaring  themselves.  -  The  duke  of  Angoul^me,  "  in  virtue  of 
the  powers  which  he  held  from  his  uncle  the  king  of  France/' 
formed  for  Spain    another   government    under    the    tide   of 
Regency.    The  monstrous  illegitimacy  of  such  an  origin  did 
not  deter  a  considerable  number  of  Spaniards  from  recognizmg 
i(^  and  yielding  to  it  their  services.    The  example  was  first 
given  by  a  number  of  grandees,  of  whom,  many  had  served  ^ 
constitutional  government,  and  some  were  now  holding  h^ 
appointments  under  it.    The  foreign  powers  of  the  first  order,  4a 
they  were  called,  acknowledging  in  like  manner  this  sporioiis 
government,  sanctioned  an  attempt  against  the  indepeudeiice  df 
nations  which  may  be  fatal  to  them  all.    England  refolded  that 
recognition.    But  the  partisans  of  her  minist^  dis<K>ur8iiged  the 
subscriptions  in  &vour  of  the  Spaniards,  threw  opprobrium  o^ 
the  constitutionalists,  and  openly  avowed  the  wish  that  their 
adversaries  might  triumph.    Notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of 
opposition,  the  majority  m  parliament  strongly  supported  tho 
Foreign    Enlistment    Bill,     thus    frustrating    the    chivalroiA 
enterprise  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  had  promised  to  raise  a 
body  of  troops  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  Spanish  liberty,  and 
who  had  to  set  out  alone.    The  inferior  powers  of  Europe  re- 
mained silent,  doubtless  alarmed  by  certain  acts  which,  placing 
in  a  clear  Ught  the  right  of  the  strongest,  rendered  the  situation 
of  the  weak  precarious  and  wretched. 

The  modificatory  party  in  Spain  believed  that  the  epoch  of 
triumph  was  now  at  hand.  But  the  acts  of  the  newly--created 
Regency  by  no  means  favoured  their  views,  for  all  of  them 
tended  to  re-establish  the  old  form  of  government  and  its 
antiquated  abuses,  without  a  single  exception.  At  the  same 
time  the  populace  excited  by  the  clergy,  and  the  armed  rabble 
of  the  Faith,  now  designated  as  the  Spanish  army,  exclaimed 
against  every  thing  but  absolute  government,  so  that  the  most 
complete  anarchy  prevailed.  V*  >    t 

The  plebeians,  who  at  a  great  risk  had  risen  to  defend  the 
cause  which  they  declared  to  be  that  of  religion,  and  the  king, 
and  the  clergy,  who  to  support  them  had  expended  flieir 
treasures  and  at  times  even  their  blood,  could  not  endture  that 
those  should  seize  the  fruits  of  victory  who  had  not-^aken  part 
in  the  conflict.  In  their  eyes  every  kind  of  regular  govermnent 
was  fatal  and  odious^  and  they  were  not  the  men  to  have  over- 
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tamed  the  existing  system  merely  to  substitute  another  which 
was  not  satisfactory  to  their  interests.  To  give  weight  to  these 
notions  they  were  not  wanting  in  means,  since  the  force  was  their 
own.  And  it  was  folly  to  imagine  that  a  party  Uke  the  modifi- 
cators,  composed  of  feeble  men,  in  a  time  oi  revolution,  when  the 
passions  are  most  vehement,  although  such  a  party  might  be 
very  well  adapted  to  ensure  victory  to  whomsoever  it  might  join, 
was  capable  of  gaining  it  of  itself.  But  in  proportion  as  this 
result  was  improbable,  the  more  firmly  and  generally  was  the 
belief  in  it  entertained.  Unhappily,  it  was  with  this  opinion  as 
with  all  others,  characterized  by  absurdity  ;  it  produced  a  kind 
of  fanaticism,  and  gained  proselytes.  Meantime  the  invaders^ 
while  in  their  public  and  positive  acts  they  favoured  the  parti- 
sans of  pure  despotism,  were  not  sparing  of  promises  in  their 
private  protestations,  that  they  would  contribute  to  ensure  to 
Spain  a  liberal  system  of  government  with  something  like  a 
representation.  Thus,  they  predominated  over  all  parties  and 
employed  them  to  their  own  advantage.  Unfortunately  Uieir 
arms  triumphed.  The  Spanish  army  was  dispersed  without  a 
defeat  and  even  without  k  blow.  In  the  rich  provinces  which 
were  the  centre  of  the  constitutional  government,  the  general 
charged  with  ihe  organization  of  a  body  of  reserve  had  done 
nothing,  and  was  almost  destitute  of  troops.  Every  thing  con- 
«pire4  to  invite  the  enemy  to  advance  without  fear,  when  the 
revolution  of  Portugal  occurred,  to  confirm  their  security  and 
to  crown  the  misfortune^  of  Spain.  That  revolution,  tnoorii 
for  some  time  impending,  was  not  expected  to  be  so  rapid 
and  BO  complete  as  it  proved.  The  treacheries  by  which  it 
was  prepared  and  accomplished  were  a  warning  to  the 
Spaniards.  * 

Portugal  bein^  changed  from  a  friend  to  an  adversary  (for 
after  her  revolution  she  neither  could  nor  did  remain  neutral), 
the  poidticm  of  Spain  became  beyond  measure  critical.  In 
truth,  her  defence  was.  almost  impossible.  If,  in  the  war  against 
Napoleon,  with  Portugal  for  an  ally,  with  the  treasures  of 
.America,  and  with  succours  in  arms,  money,  and  troops  from 
Great  Britain^  the  resistance  of  Spain  still  appeared  heroic, 
how  was  it  at  this  time  to  be  supposed  probable,  destitute  as 
the  country  was  of  all  resources,  open  on  all  sides,  and  without 
9.  single  friend  to  aid  her  ?  We  are  far  from  exculpating  the 
Spamards  who  abandoned  her  cau^,  far  from  asserting  that  the 
,nation  has  made  that  defence  which  her  honour  and  her 
interests  required ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  more 
was  expected  from  the  Spanish  people  than  they  were  able  to 
perform  ^  and  that  it  is  not  for  those  who  assisted  ii\  pladng 
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them  under  the  yoke  to  reproach  them  for  their  feeble  efforts 
of  resistance. 

These  events  facilitated  the  invasion  of  Andalusia  by  the 
French.  A  small  division  of  their  troops  penetrating  into  tliese 
provinces,  advanced  towards  the  king  and  the  Cortes,  as  if 
feure  of  their  prey,  which  treason  was  to  have  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  Cortes  saw  that  they  were  lost,  and  with  them  the 
country  and  constitution  of  which  they  were  the  guardians; 
They  therefore  resolved  to  place  themselves  in  the  secure  posi- 
tion of  the  Isle  of  Cadiz,  where  they  might  prolong  their  resists 
ance,  and  wait  for  better  fortune.  The  place  was  strong  by 
nature,  and  still  more  so  in  public  estimation,  since  the  victo^ 
rious  arms  of  the  French  empire  were  unable  to  subdue  it  in 
1810,  and  fruitlessly  wasted  two  years  and  a  half  in  front  of 
its  lines.  Though  its  mecms  of  defence  were  far  inferior  to  those 
which  it  possessed  at  that  epoch,  yet  so  likewise  was  tlie 
strength  of  the  invaders.*  Some  provinces  still  remained  un- 
touched, and  their  armies  had  not  yet  measured  their  s^ength 
with  the  enemy.  The  nation  had  been  taken  by  surprise :  it 
might  be  expected  to  recover  itself,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped; 
that  the  portion  of  it  which  had  been  imposed  upon,  might, 
after  mature  reflection,  again  cherish  that  hatred  of  foreign  do- 
mination, which  is  habitual  to  Spaniards.  And,  while  a  single 
ray  of  hope  remained,  it  was  necessary  still  to  resist,  rather 
than  abandon  the  nation  to  those  disasters  which  must  attend 
the  triumph  of  the  enemy,  and  by  which  she  is  how  opprdased 
and  distracted.  * 

The  Cortes  found  themselves  isolated,  and  the  ministry  knew 
not  what  to  do.  That  which  then  existed  had  beeh  formed  piece 
by  piece— two  of  the  members  were  absent>— the.  situation  jof 
the  rest  was  critical :  it  appeared  as  if  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility they  must  advise  the  king;  and  the  king  set  no  yaltie  on 
their  counsels,  and  conspired  against  ihem  and  ^against  th^ 
constitution,  by  which  their  authority  was  supported.  The 
Cortes  dispensing  with  formalities,  and  speaking  directly  to  the 
king,  invited  him  to  remove  with  them  to  the  Isle  of  CvAvt, 
Ferdinand  throwing  off  the  mask,  refused;  this  w€is  a  yirtual 
declaration  that  he  was  already  resolved  to  destroy  the  existing 
system  of  government,  since  he  wished  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  who,  with  the  intention  of  overthrowing  it,  had  in- 
vaded Spain.  The  Cortes,  without  hesitating,  provisionally 
deposed   the  king,    and   appointed    a    regency  which  might 

•  In  regard  to  their  land  forces ;  hut  they  had  a  naval  force  which  they 
wanted  in  1810,  and  the  contrary  was  the  case  of  the  Spaniards. 
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t|tke  measures   fbr    his  removal  to  Cadiz,  together  with  his 
family. 

This  step,  so  generally  censured,  was  the  only  one  which 
could  be  taken  at  so  terrible  a  crisis.  It  was  in  some  degree 
^scribed  by  the  constitution  ;  the  argument  by  which  it  \»  as 
'Sustained  was  sound  and  legal.  Admitting  the  maxim  that  th^. 
king  could  not  be  considered  as  criminal,  and  agreeing  at  the . 
same  time  that  it  was  an  atrocious  crime  to  deliver  up  the 
Cortes  and  the  fate  oJF  the  country  to  the  invader,  and  that 
Feldinand  had  not  concealed  his  intention  to  commit  such  a . 
crime,  the  most  favourable,  and  in  fact,  the  only,  supposition 
to  be  .made,  was,  that  his  majesty  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
alienation.  Designing  that  his  moral  existence  might  termi- 
nate as  constitutional  kin^  of  Spain,  he  was  exactly  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  man  who  mtends  to  deprive  himself  of  life.  If 
Aen,  towards  a  man  who  manifests  such  an  intention,  force  is . 
employed  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  it  into  effect,  it  was 
necf^'ssary  to  do  the  same  with*  Ferdinand.  In  the  constitution 
the.  case  of  the  king's  insanity  had  been  provided  for,  and  a 
mode  of  proceeding  prescribed  which  was  to  be  adopted  when- 
ever it  might  occur.  To  this  mode  recourse  was  to  be  had. 
The  political  suicide  having  been  prevented,  the  royal  power 
aftcir  the  arrival  of  the  government  at  Cadiz,  was  to  be  again 
placed,  with  all  its  faculties,  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  un- 
tesa  he  exhibited  fresh  proofs  of  madness,  that  is  to  say,  of 
tireachery. 

So  n\uch  for  the  justice  of  the  act  of  deposing  the  king  ;  its 
expediency,  however,  has  been  called  in  question ;  yet  woise  re- 
i^ults  would  have  attended  any  other  measure.  To  leave  the 
kiiig  in  Seville  and  thus  abandon  the  cause  of  the  constitution, 
wfaue  means  of  hope  and  defence  remained,  would  have  been 
foolish  and  criminal.  To  attempt,  as  some  have  wished,  to  in- 
tiimdate  him  by  means  of  a  commotion,  would  have  been  a 
firmtless  enterprise.  The  enemy  was  near  at  hand :  the  king. 
depended  on  their  support,  and  on  that  of ^  a  party  in  Seville  it- 
self;  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  effecting  the  removal, 
even  by  a  government  having  all  the  means  at  its  disposal,  shew 
that  in  the  confusion  of  a  tumult,  it  would  have  been  impracti- 
caible*  To  depose  the  perjured  monarch  for  ever  would  have 
been  just,  but  not  at  that  time  expedient,  because  this  act  would 
have  justified  all  the  accusations  against  the  Cortes,  and  anni-, 
liilated  the  hope  of  gaining  the  modificatory  par^.  It  was^ 
necessary  to  prevent  the  violent  death  of  the  king,  which 
would  have  excited  commiseration  in  his  favour,  and  have  given 
to  the  invaders,  in  that  person  who  was  to  succeed  him,  what . 

VOL.    I.  Y 
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they  now  wanted,  according  to  their  own  doctrine,  '*  the  peilBOti 
of  the  legitimate  sovereign,"  to  authorize  their  acts. 

By  these  considerations  the  Cortes  were  guided  in  taking  a 
step  denounced  as  precipitate  and  imprudent.  It  necessa- 
rily followed  that  a  very  general  clamour  was  raised  against) 
them.  Those  who  expected  that  the  constitutional  systetti 
would  expire  in  Seville,  on  witnessing  the  frustration  of  theb' 
plans,  loudly  vented  their  indignation.  Those  who  wished  for 
tranquillity,  and  vainly  expected  it  from  submission,  declaimed 
against  a  decision  which  prolonged  the  war.  Cowards,  whb' 
were  anxious  to  keep  aloof  from  danger,  and  yet  preserve  tiifeii' 
reputation,  w^ere  reduced  to  despair  by  a  proceeding  which 
obliged  them  to  continue  fighting,  or  to  adopt  the  altemaffive  of 
a  shameful  desertion.  •  Mamr  who  would  have  emph^tic^y 
blamed  the  weakness  of  the  Cortes,  if  they  had' suffered  thi^ttt- 
selves  to  be  dissolved  in  Seville,  now  accused  them  for  ''^  theit 
temerity  and  factious  spirit."  These  accusations  form^  a  pre- 
text for  new  defections.  Almost  all  the  modificdt^rs  Axm 
really  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  constitution.  But  the 
wonder  was,  that  the  British  minister,  appointed  to  reside  ntiit 
the  constitutional  king  of  Spain,  should  leave  his  post  and  lend 
his  suppott  to  a  party.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  say,  that  Ms^ 
powers  being  solely  to  treat  with  tlie  king,  must  cease  oA  the 
cessation  of  the  king's  authority.  Since  die  depossQ  of  tefiXh 
nand  according  to  the  terms  of  the  decree  by  whicK  it  Wats  rf- 
fected,  was  provisional^  and  in  consequence,  on  his  artivai' at 
Cadiz,  he  was  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  And 
he  who  should  aiOBrm,  that,  notwithstanding  his  appar&nt  ftstitu^ 
tion,hewdi^  really  in  captivity,  might  with  equal  reason  have 
made  the  same  assertion  when  he  quitted  Madrid  with  tfo  less 
repugnance  than  he  manifested  on  leaving  Seville,  dnd  by  die 
same  necessity,  nariiely,  a  decree  of  the  Cortes. 

But  the  person  who  most  violently  and  most  effectually  d^- 
cWed  hrn^'self  against  the  suspension  of  the  king,  wad  geii^Wi 
Morillo.  His  conduct  had  already  becom6  very  6bhoxibu^  to  itli^ 
picion,  and  he  then  took  a  decided  tone.  He  concluded  tifefiilifel^ 
•with  the  French-^he  opened  to  them  t'he  giates  of  QkHdiri^Jiite 
recognised  the  government  created  by  them — aftWt  at  tength  he 
set  the  horrible  example  of  joining  his  forces  "Wifh  theh^,  aD[d<)f 
making  war — open  war  —on  the  caise  wBi6h  hitherto  M.  Ift^ 
openly  defended.  In  his  army  was  general  Quif6ga,  wlwy  foWtid 
liieans  to  escape,  and  endeavoured  to  wifhdraw  the  troops  aldng 
•With  him,  but  few  followed  Mm.  the  HiddiTl  cbii&hin^m 
force  existing  in  ttose  provinces,  divided  beMe^i  the  ^niiofi^ 
66rttnna  and  a  light  flying  divis?6n,  wki  sobri  obliged  tb  fiAi, 
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and  Morillo  remained  under  the  French  dominion,  lord  of  Ga- 
licia. 

The  traitor  endeavoured  to  justify  his  infamy  by  criminating 
die  Cortesv    We  even  possess  documents  written  by  himself  or 
issued  in  his  name^  in  a  correspondence  with  the  gallant  sir 
Robert  Wilson,  in  which  (as  well  in  that  part  which  has  been 
gEven  to  the  world,  as  in  an  unpublished  letter  now  before  us^ 
thie  deserter  accuses  the  confess  of  having  torn  the  constitu- 
tion to  pieces,  protests  that  his  duty  is,  to  save  the  people  com- 
ikiitted  to  his  charge ;  pretends  that  for  this  purpose  he  has 
consulted  their  wishes,  and declaresthat  he  has  found  them  ad- 
ferse  to  the  code  of  1812.     It  would  be  easy  to  refute  his  ap- 
gmnents.     The  constitution  which  he  supposed  to  be  torn  to 
faeces  was  in  force  at  Cadiz,  and  in  all  the  narts  of  Spain  not 
oceapied  by  the  enemy.     In  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
ihe.  people,  he  was  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  mode  in 
which  that  could  be  effected.     As  a  military  man,  hi!s  duty 
was  .to .  defend  them  against   the  enemy*    It   would  be  in- 
cliB^d  strange,  if  in  a  state  possessing  regular  channels,  and  le- 
ffitiiiaate  representatives  for  the  expression  of  opinioB,  the  soT- 
liers  should  arrogate  to  themselves  the  rig&t  oi  interpreting  it« 
And  how  was  the  will  of  the  Spanish  people  to  be  ascertained^ 
when  an  invading  force  had  come  to  suppress  it,  and  did  not 
sdjowit  to  be  expressed ;  and  when  the  arms  dedicated  to  the 
maintenance  of  liberty  were  converted  into  instruments  of  ser- 
yitude  ?    If  the  Cortes  were  criminal— if  the  nation  detested 
them,  as  well  as  the  constitution  by  which  they  existed,'  it 
flight  easily  have  delivered  itself  from  both^  after  Spain  wa» 
jEneed  from  a  foreign  enemy — why,  then,  did  not  the  generals 
wha  90  severely  blamed  the  Cortes,  aiid  s6  highly  disapproved 
like  constituticm  of  1812,  make  knoiini  their  sentiments  befone 
Aie  invasion,  or  why  did  they  not  fight  to  repel  it,  and  wait 
afterwards  for  the  voice  of  the  nation  against  the  system?    But 
Ihey  were  not  capable  of  enterprises  so  perilous.     Not  dai*ing 
.t^. raise  themselves  into  a  faction,  ttey  were  content  to  be  cdW- 
4i^p49.  wd  deserters^    Weak  towards  th^  strong,  they  insulted; 
ift  i^e^  adversity,  a  government  diiiarmed  throum  their  treason. 
v^^S^n after  tneir  arrival  in  Cadis,  the  Spanish  govetnnieiit  re- 
4j^^,^te]li^ence  ofthe  defection  of  Morillo.    TOid  n^W^  aUg- 
^np^jnted  the  distress  of  their  situation,  which  wa^,^  in  tirutfa,  rti6si 
,4^tiQs^    They  were  shut  up  iii  CacliZjj  witliout  pecuiiiaty  f6» 
^t^ces^  with  few  troops,i  arid  no'  n?tval  force;     It  ipfr&tf,  however; 
defensible  for  some  time.  On  the  arrival  ofthe  g6vemm6tit  it^w^ 
'llim^  §omj^etely  dismantled;^  but  in  a  short  space  the  fbrtmcai* 
HofsA  were  m  a  remarkable  state  of  fo^ari^ss.    1%er  trobpit  by 
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whom  it  was  defended^  appeared  well  disposed,  and  in  a  sally  on 
the  7th  of  July,  displayed  their  gallantry  and  enthusiasm. 

The  want  of  funds,  however,  was  doubtless  a  principal  im- 
pediment. In  their  necessity,  the  Cortes  granted  to  the  governs 
ment  the  use  of  certain  monies  belonging  to  Spaniards^  drawn 
from  Paris  by  a  commissioner  appointed  for  that  purpose.*  The 
government  began  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sums,  by  issuing 
bills  on  the  commissioner  ;  but  he  protested  them,  and  thus  in*- 
flicted  another  mortal  blow  on  the  cause  of  the  country. 

The  ministry,  confounded  by  so  many  disasters,  despaired  of 
the  fortune  of  the  state.  We  possess  data  for  affirming,  that 
they  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy  to  procure' a 
basis  for  a  negociation.  But  it  must  be  ownea  that  they  pos->- 
sessed  little  dexterity.  There  were  persons  who  became  aware 
of  these  proceedings,  and  perceiving  mystery  suspected  trea- 
son. The  opinion  spread,  and  created  dejection  in  some,  while 
it  augmented  that  of  others. 

The  sole  hope  of  Spain  rested  on  general  Ballesteros.  *Mina 
inaintained  the  war,  if  not  successfully,  at  least  with  honour  to 
the  Spanish  arms ;  but  his  efforts  scarcely  sufficed  to  preserve 
his  footing  in  Old  Catalonia.  Ballesteros,  at  the  head  of  a 
splendid  army,  superior  in  force  to  any  of  those  belonging  to 
the  enemy  among  which  he  was  posted,  might  have  raised  the 
siege  of  Cadiz,  and  this  alone  would  have  been  sufficient,  not- 
withstanding all  past  reverses,  to  change  the  fate  of  Spain. 

The  conduct  of  this  chief  was  strange.     He  had  abandoned, 
t6  an  enemy  inferior  in  numbers,  two  rich  provinces  which  he 
had  previously  pillaged.  His  language  was  harsh  and  severe  to- 
wards the  patnots;  menacing  in  regard   to  the  government, 
who  had  with  abundant   indiscretion  sent  him  contradictory 
orders,    now   investing  him  with   the   command   of  all   the 
ieurmies,  and  then  restricting  him  to  that  of  his  own.     With 
this   mode  of  treatment,    Ballesteros,  who  believed  himself 
thiB  first  captain  of  the  age,  felt  himself  offended,  and  vowec 
revenge.     It  was  expected  by  many  that  his  indignajdpn  wbuld^E=^ 
urge  him  to  drive  the  enemy  from  before  Cadiz,  and  af\;erward{ 
possess  himself  of  the  government.     Such  splendid  crimes 
not^^uited  to  his  character.     He  took  a  more  vile  revenge -b] 
capitulating  with  the  enemy.    The  army  of  Abisbal  had  aban- 
doned that  chief  in  his  treachery ;  that  of  Morillo,  divided -ihtc 
discordant  bands,  had  almost  disappeared ;  that  of  Ballesteroi 
remained  united  to  its  leader,  and  participated  in  the'ignomin; 
of  the  act. 

The  treason  of  Ballesteros  was  communicated  to  Cadiz  by  th« 
besiegers,  and  was  not  believed.    The  government  did  noUiihf 
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and  knew  nothing.  A  little  before  this  time,  being  then  doubt- 
ful of  the  fidelity  of  Ballesteros,  they  had  demanded  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Cortes,  authority  to  employ  Riego,*  and  the 
liero  of  the  Spanish  revolution  had  sailed  in  a  small  vessel 
through  the  midst  of  the  hostile  squadron. 

At  length,  when  the  treason  of  Bsilesteros  was  ascertaine4f 
the  duke  of  AngoulSme  presented  himself  before  the  Isla.     Op 
his  arrival,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Ferdinand,  in  consonance  with  the 
speech  of  the  king  of  France  on  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,— 
no  mention  was  made  of  a  constitution :  declamations  on  his  want 
of  liberty  which  he  invited  him  to  recover;  a  promise  of  oblivion 
'£br  the  past,  given  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France ;  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  that  he  alone  was  competent  to  give  to  the 
-people  those  laws  which  he  might  deem  just  and  convenient^ 
suad  a  senseless  proposition  about  convoking  the  ancient  Corte&i, 
AS  if  there  had  ever  been  any  general  Cortes  of  the  Spanisl^ 
aodonarchy.     The   answer  of  the  king  was   dictated  by    hi^ 
^ministers  ;  it  was  consequently  constitutional  j  and  contamed  a 
-refutation  of  the  duke's  letter.     But  at  the  same  time  the  pri« 
-vate  correspondence  of  the  king  proceeded  with  great  activity* 
One  individual,  discovered  in  conveying  it,  was  scandalously 
sufferered  to  go  unpunished.    This  wa?  a  virtual  invitation  ta 
treason.  '  -^  .. 

At  that  time,  or  a  little  anterior  to  his  arrival  before  Cadiz^ 
the  duke  of  AngouWme  issued  the  famous  decree  of  Andujar. 
in  which  arrogating  to  himself  full  authority  in  Spain,  anq 
trampling  ^ven  upon  that  of  the  government  created  by  himself 
lie  pretended,  or  affected  to  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  against 
the  Liberals  which  he  himself  bad  excited,  and  had  hitherto 
patronised.  The  drift  of  this  gross  policy  was  too  obvious  j^ 
yet  with  it  he  aimed  to  satisfy  the  modificators*  But  theii^ 
triumph  was  of  short  duration.  The  decree  served  to  manifest 
the  weakness  of  that  party,  the  Serviles  dared  to  contradict  and 
even  insult  the  prince  Generalissimo ;  and  he,  who  had  troops 
at  his  command  to  enforce  obedience,  gave  way,  and  shameT 
fully  retracted.  Whether  he  was  sincere  or  not  in  dictating  the 
decree,  the  consequences  shew  ;  the  persecution  became  furious, 
and  continued  to  spread ;  he  tolerated  it ;  and  the  man  who 
signed  the  decree  of  Andujar,  afterwards  authorized  the  assasr 
sination  of  Riego. 

The  duke  having  arrived  on  the  lines  with  some  reinforce- 
ments, the  French  troops  assaulted  and  carried  the  important 

*  As  a  deputy,  he  could  not  be  employed,  but  a  decree  removed  this 
xnnibition 
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post  of  the  Trocadero.  ThU  blow  proved  mort^  Tlmt  posi 
tion  was  erroneously  believed  to  be  impregnable;  ^d  tha  cbief 
.by  whom  it  was  commanded  inspired  the  utmost  cOnfidenoe 
by  his  valour  and  his  exalted  patriotism.  He  was  als6  com- 
promised as  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  revolution  of 
l820f  and  as  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes  !*  But  the  enemy  were 
already  under  the  range  of  his  guns ;  the  position,  far  from 

J  roving  advantageous  was  most  defective,  and  on  the  otheT 
and,  uie  whole  of  his  troops  did  not  do  their  duty.  The  dis- 
couragement caused  by  the  loss  of  this  post,  being  proportioned 
to  the  exaggerated  opinion  of  its  strength,  much  exceeded  its 
real  importance. 

The  ministr]^  now  endeavoured  to  ne^ociate,-  and  for  this 
purpose,  commissioned  general  Alava,  a  deputy  to  the  Cortesf, 
who,  by  his  mild  and  n(K)le  manners,  his  diplomatic  experience, 
and  the  connection  which,  in  his  former  employments,  he  .bad 
contracted  with  the  duke  of  AngoulSme,  was  no  less  qualified 
for  the  duty  than  by  bis  character  as  an  honest  and  zealous 

EalHtiot.  His  mission  was  unsuccessful.  The  answer  which 
e  brought  to  the  proposals  was  only  a  recommendation  to  the 
constitutionalists  to  deliver  themselves  over  to  the  mercy  of  the 
king,  with,  whom  the  duke  proinised  to  interpose  his  good 
offices  in  order  to  prevail  on  him  to  ^ve  to  Spain  a  good  system 
of  government.  Whoever  considered  the  state  of  the  country 
mudt'have  seen  that  this  promise  was  illusory;,  and  it  was  even 
couched  in  terms  which  manifested  either  a  faint  intention  of 
fulfilling  it,  or  doubts  whether  it  would  produce  the  desired 
efiect. 

Somewhat  in  anticipation  of  this  result,  the  government  had 
applied  to  the  British  minister.  Sir  William  AXUourt,  then  re- 
sident at  Gibraltar,  to  solicit  his  mediation.  The  conditicoui 
on  which  it  was  to  take  place  could  not  be  specified;.  JSii 
William  expressed  himself  in  terms  which  were  equivalent  to  a 
negative ;  and  on  a  second  request,  made  a  cold  proposition  to 
the  duke  of  Angoulfime,  which  was  rejected. 

In  this  emergency  the  ministers  advised  the  king  to  assemble 
the  extraordinary  Cortes.  According  to  the  constitution,  they 
could  be  convoked  by  the  king  alone,  and  could  only  treat  oi 
matters  which  he  proposed  to  them.  They  met ;  and  the  mi 
nisters^  presenting  tnemselves  before  them,  gave  an  accoun 
of  the  pending  negociation,  depicting  in  the  most  vivid  co 
lours  the  impossibflity  of  carrying  on  the  war,  for  w^ant  o 
resources  of  every  kind.     But  this  description  was  unaccom 
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panied  by  any  proposal  whatever.      It  was  known  that  the 
ministers  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  submission,  and 
yet  wished  that  the  motion  to  that  eflPect  should  proceed  from 
the  Cortes ;  a  proposition  inconsistent  alike  witn  justice  and 
policy.     For,  even  were  the  necessity  indubitable,   and    the 
Congress  fully  convinced  of  it,  they  were  restrained  by  the 
constitution ;  to  the  ministers,  as  counsellors  of  the  king,  ap- 
pertained the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  negociating  trear 
ties.     Besides,  even  in  «n  extreme  case,  it  was  of  dangerous 
consequen^ce  to  the  rights  of  the  nation,  that  their  representar 
tives  should,  by  their  own  act,  formally  renounce  those  righta. 
And  if  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for  those  invested  with 
Hie  executive  power  to  yield  to  force,  it  was  for  them  to  do  so, 
because  they  alone  could  be  aware  of  the  necessity,  and  they 
possessed  the  means  of  terminating  or  prolonging  the  contest. 
The  Congress  impressed  with  these  reasons,  rejected  a  ques- 
tion as  one  mto  whicn  they  could  not  enter.  The  ministers,  while 
representing  defence  as  impossible,  protested  that  they  would 
Jiot  accede  to  proposals  tending  to  dcjgrade  them.      The  Cortes 
approved  their  mode  of  thinking.     Tne  ministers  inquired  q£ 
the  Congress,  "  What  was  the  national  will  V  and  the  Congress 
at   so  unusual  a  question,  answered  with  becoming  dignity, 
**  The  will  of  the  nation,  while  it  was  free,  was  virtually  mani- 
fested in  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional  system,  and 
this  is  the  only  will  which  the  Cortes  ought  to  know,  or  can 
know."    At  length  the  ministers  demanded  resources ;  and  the 
Cortes  granted  to  them  all  that  could  be  found,  authorising 
them  to  seek  and  to  employ  them. 

The  ministers  affected  to  be  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  the 
Congress  ;  but  they  were  hot.  Th^  repeated  their  commttni- 
cations,  giving  an  account  of  negotiations,  which  they  alone 
were  competent  to  conduct;  and  the  Cortes  returned  no 
answer. 

All  this  passed  in  secret.  The  impatience  of  the  public  was 
at  its  height ;  the  more  so,  as  the  malignants  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  spread  sinister  reports.  Cadiz  contained 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  were  compromised ;  and, 
among  them,  the  heroic  national  militia  of  Madrid,  so  greatly 
distinguished  for  their  valour  and  their  sacrifices,  who  wished,  ' 
and  who  had  a  right,  to  know,  how  their  fate  was  to  be  decided. 
The  secrecy  necessary  for  negociations  is  improper  for  a 
legislative  body,  which  ought  to  take  no  share  in  t^em.  In 
the  present  instance,  .it  exasperated  all  parties  without  pro- 
mising any  advantage.  The  Cortes  were  aware  of  this,  butjSie 
ministry,  according  to  the  constitutional  forms,  were  competent 
to  demand  secret  sittings,  and  persisted  in  demanding  them. 
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With  many  persons  this  exasperation  gave  place  to  suspicion, 
and  some  afiected  the  latter  feeling  without  having  experienced 
the  former,  solely  that  they  might  disseminate  reports  of  an 
approaching  adjustment.  These  ideas  reached  the  army  of  the 
Isla,  whose  moral  force  began  to  fail. 

Intelligence  of  a  most  painful  and  unexpected  event  formed  a 
climax  to  these  misfortunes.  Riego,  the  hero  of  the  revolution, 
had  collected  a  small  force  in  Andalusia,  and  making  a  daring 
march,  had  presented  himself  in  front  of  the  army  of  BallesteiQs« 
which,  since  its  capitulation,  had  occupied  cantonments  on 
various  points  of  those  provinces.  It  was  thought  that  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  once  such  zealous  friends  of  lioerty,  would 
hasten  to  rally  in  its  cause,  under  the  banners  of  the  most 
eminent  man  on  the  records  of  the  Spanish  revolution. '  This 
was  not  the  case,  Riego  was,  in  the  first  instance,  treated  as  an 
enemy  by  the  troops  accustomed  to  applaud  his  name.  The 
very  battalion  of  Asturias,  of  which  he  was  commandant,  and 
at  whose  head  he  gave  the  first  shout  of  liberty  at  Las  Cabezas 
•-^that  battalion,  distinguished  by  the  Cortes  with  peculiar 
honours,  heeded  not  his  voice  when  he  spoke  in  the  name  of 
their  country !  For  a  moment,  indeed,  Riego  was  able, 
to  awaken  an  impulse  among  them  and  the  other  troops; 
but  speedily  withdrawn  from  tlieir  sight,  and  basely  sold 
by-'  Ballesteros,  he  was  constrained  to  retire,  abandoned  by 
many  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  even  by  whole  corps. 
Followed  by  the  enemy,  he  sustained  continual  rout  and 
desertion  \  and  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  factious 
Spaniards,  from  whom  ne  was  taken  by  the  French  to  be  aifter'- 
^vards  delivered  over  to  that  execution  which  was  to  crqwn  the 
glory  of  the  hero,  and  brand  with  eternal  infamy  his  assassins, 
among  whom  the  French  must  be  numbered. 

This  news,  though  not  accurately  known,*  was  a  death-blow 
to  Spanish  liberty.  By  the  finest  part  of-the  army,  which  had 
sworn  to  combat  in  its  defence,  it  had  already  been  openly 
abandoned.  The  example  could  not  fail  to  be  conts^ous. 
The  idea  of  a  compromise  was  convenient,  because  it  conveyed 
an  exemption  from  danger  and  toil.  A  compromise,  therefore, 
was  requested  even  by  many  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
foremost  among  the  Exaltados.  "  Of  what  use  is  it,"  said  they, 
*'  to  prolong  a  hopeless  war  ?  Let  us  endeavour  to  make  the 
most  of  the  negociation.  Since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  save 
the  whole  (that  is  to  say  the  law  of  1812),  let  us  sacrifice  it  to 

*  In  Cadiz  the  belief  was ;  first,  that  he  had  escaped ;  then,  that  ha 
been  claimed  by  the  French,  he  would  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
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j^reaenre  a  portion,  in  a  system  less  liberal,  but  of  a  regular 
wrm,  and  with  a  representative  government/' 

in  one  battalion  of  the  army  these  expressions  were  so  loudly 
uttered,  that  it  was  instantly  necessary  to  disarm  and  disband  it*. 
^Hmost  at  the  same  time  the  enemy,  with  ^reat  ease,  did  con- 
iiderable  damage  to  the  castle  of  Santi  Petn,  one  of  the  key^ 
>f  the  Isla.     It  no  longer  appeared  possible  to  defend  that 
place,  and  some  persons  (among  whom  was  the  general  of  the 
irmy)  were  of  opinion  that  the  defensive  operations  should  be 
sonnned  to  Cadiz  and  to  its  outwork,  the  Cortadura,  or  at  most 
to  the  line  of  the  Torregorda.    At  this  period  the  French  naval 
Force  (which  had  been  joined  by  some  Spanish  vessels)  to  augment 
the  distress,  and  doubtless  to  foment  a  revolution,  threw  shells 
u&d  balls  into  Cadiz^  of  which  more  than  a  hundred  penetrated 
into  the  city,  occasioning  no  loss  of  lives,  but  doing  some  damage 
to  the  buildings.     One  of  these  missiles  burst  over  the  head  of 
the   king,  in  whose  defence  the  aggressors  professed  to  be 
^dhting.    These  proceedings  exasperated  the   inhabitants  of 
C^tdiz,  who,  far  from  bein^  intimidated  by  the  bombardment, 
felt  their  enthusiasm  revive.      But  a  new  and   unexpected 
disaster  occurred  to  afford  fresh  discouragement. 
..   Among  the  troops  that  defended  the  Isla,  the  battalion  of 
San  Mftrcial  was  distinguished  for  its  valour  and  patriotism. 
Ife  intrepid  commander,  a  friend  of  Riego,  and  his  companion 
in  his  immortal  enterprise,  was  adored  by  his  soldiers,  whom  he 
inspired  with  the  same  ardour  which  glowed,  in  him.     On  the 
fiill  of  Santi  Petri  this  corps  had  been  destined  to  cover  the 
adjacent  beach,  as  the  point  most  exposed  to  a  landing  of 
flie  enemy ;  there  they  rebelled,  and  proclaimed  the  absolute 
king.     The  soldiers  alone  were  to  blame  ;  none  of  the  officers, 
commissioned  or  non-commissioned,  were  among  the  accom- 
plices.    The  rebellion  was  soon  suppressed,  and  some  of  the 
rebels  were  sentenced  to  death  and  instantly  executed.     This 
severity,  which  would  have  beien  useful  at  another  time  on  a 
rimilar  occasion,  but  which  had  not  hitherto  been  employed, 
proved  fruitless.     The  spirit  of  the  army  was  vitiated  :  "tne  idea 
that  the  soldiers  of  Ballesteros  were  enjoying  full  pay  at  their 
Oiwn  ease,  and  were  about  to  return  to  their  homes,  nad  been 
propagated  among  the  ranks  to  the  destruction  of  all  discipline. 
*'  If  the  battalion  of  San  Marcial  has  been  found  wanting,**  ex- 
claimed some  persons,  "  in  what  corps  can  we  confide  V 

The  ministry,  confounded  at  this  period,  knew  not  what 
course  to  pursue.  Without  undertaking  to  accuse  them,  until 
lire  possess  sufficient  grounds,  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  they 
Qiignt  hope  to  derive  some  advantage  from  submission ;  but  if 
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they  entertained  that  hope,  th^y  did  not  proceed  skilfully  tor 
wards  its  fulfilment.  They  fatigued  the  Cortes  with  v£^e  ear*. 
positions  which  implied,  but  did  not  express,  the  impossibility 
of  resistance,  and  included  no  proposal  whatever.  At  len^tn 
they  were  constrained  to  petition  for  authority  to  allow  the  kmg 
to  leave  Cadiz,  or,  in  other  words,  to  abandon  the  already 
ruined  cause  of  the  constitution  of  1812. 

The  Cortes,  according  to  custom,  referred  the  matter  to  9 
committee,  in  which  a  division  took  place,  the  majority  and  the 
minority  presenting  their  respective  decisions  for  the  approbar  ^ 
tion  of  tne  assenu>ly.  It  has  been  falsely  asserted,  either! 
through  levity  or  malice,  that  the  departure  of  the  king  was 
recoinmended  by  the  majority  and  deprecated  by  the  minority. 
They  both  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  yield  to  force. 
Neither  of  them  decided  thai  this  necessity  already  existed,  f<Nr  . 
such  a  declaration  belonged  solely  to  the  ministry,  to  whom 
both  parties  assigned  the  responsibility  attached  to  that  avowal. 
They  both  suggested,  that  in  giving  any  vote  on  so  deUcate  a 
question  the  Cortes  should  protest  against  every  thing  that 
might.be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  national  rights,  by  the 
exercise  of  force.  The  sole  difference  between,  the  two  opinions 
was,  that  the  minority,  in  stating  the  grounds  for  their  own, 
manifested  an  abundantly  reasonable  disapprobation  of  the  acts 
of  the  ministry,  and  especially  on  lihat  of  haying  submitted  to 
the  Cortes  a  question  so  foreign  to  their  functions,  a^d  whicb  the 
ministry  alone  ought  to  decide ;  that  of  the  majority,  on  the  other 
hand,  passing  no  censure  upon  lliem,  and  constituting  them  judgiei^ 
of  the  necessity  and  time  for  submission,  while  it  charged  them 
with  a  tremendous  responsibility  from  'which  it  exonerated  thp 
Cortes,  manifested  an  entire  confidence  in  them. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  Those  who  voted  for  it,  did  so  for  various 
reasons.  Some  of  them  were  persons  known  to  be  adv^i:se  to 
the  constitution,  and  desirous  to  see  it  speedily  aboliahed. 
Others  were  the  modificators,  several  of  whom  in  Seville,  and 
even  at  an  earher  period,  were  called  Exalt  ados.  Others,  agaui, 
were  persons  who  expected  nothing  but  the  disasters  w^ich 
ensued ;  and  who  were  influenced  by  a  notion,  "  that  the  Coa- 
gress,  by  such  a  vote,  avowed*  nothing  more  than  that  they 
would  yield  to  absolute  necessity,  the  avowal  of  whica 
signified  nothing  since  against  necessity  there  is  no  re- 
sistance ;  that  the  meritorious  and  constitutional  city  of  Cadiz 
ought. not  to  be  sacrificed  unless  there  remained  no  hope  of 
saving  the  country  even  through  its  ruin  ;  that,  mojeover^  for 
the.purpose  of  completely  undeceiving  the  people,  and  ensurijDg 
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%eir  fatare  resolution,  it  was  proper  that  they  should  knew  by 
^experience  that  they  could  dmve  no  advanta^s  from  aegocia*- 
'tion;  Ihat  this' knowledge  would  serve  to  unite  all  minds  at  a 
more  favourable  opportunity,  which  could  not  be  obtained  if 
Cadiz  were  taken  by  force,  because,  then  it  would  be  be- 
lieved that  submission  might  have  ensured  a  better  fate  ; 
that  these  reasons  would  be  of  no  value  if  there  were  the 
slightest  hope  of  conquering,  or  even  of  prolonging  the  contest, 
but  no  such  hope  existing  they  were  of  great  weight ;  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  army  of  the  Isla  from  declaring 
against  the  system,  as  that  act  would  occasion  disasters,  and 
wb^d  compromise  them  with  the  party  of  the  invaders ;  lastly, 
that  if  all  wis  were  done  with  suitable  protests  from  the  Cortes 
{he  national  honour  would  remain,  if  not  well  established,  at 
least  as  little  impaired  as  possible,  since  misfortunes  such  as 
had  befaBen  the  Spanish  Liberals  no  human  force  could  have 
resisted*"  The  worst  circumstance  attending  the  decision  of 
ithe  Cortes  was,  that  it  took  place  in  secret.  Many  wished  to 
have  given  and  explained  their  votes  in  public,  but  they  were 
overruled  by  a  majority  of  two  or  three  against  them. 

The  resolution  of  the  Cortes  being  once  made  public,  and 
communicated  to  the  ministry,  the  fall  of  the  oonstitutionul 
system  was  regarded  not  merely  as  inevitable,  but  as  having 
actually  tal^en  place.  Then  commenced  that  disgracefm 
specta^e,  so  firec^^uent  in  history,  yet  always  disgusting,  of  a 
I)eople  precipitating  itself  into  slavery.  -*- 

The  ministry,  left  to  Judge  as  to  tne  time  when  submission 

would  l)e  necessary,  bdieved  it  to  be  already  at  hand  and 

hastened  to  release  the  king ;  but  they  took  no  precautions  to 

have  it  effected  with  due  decorum  and  advantage.     In  the  first 

instance,  abdicating  their  charge  as  counsellers  of  the  king, 

they  consented  that  he  should  write,  without  their  acquiescence, 

even  without  consulting  them,  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Angou- 

i4xne,  which  was  entrusted,  not  to  an  officer  of  the  state,  but 

\o  a  person  who,  though  of  high  quality,  had  no  other -character 

"than  that  of  an  officer  of  his  majesty *s  household.    They  then 

^undertook  to  send  commissioners  in  the  name  of  the  eonsti- 

;i;uCion'al  monarch  and  on  the  part  of  his  government,  and  they 

actually  did  send  them,  but  to  no  end,  because  their  message 

^d   not  agree   with    the    one    previously  sent    through   -the 

.  envoy  from  Ferdinand ;  at  length  these  commissioners  retumr 

ying  without  having  been  admitted  to  an  audience,  iiie  ministeris 

found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  the  unconditional  departure 

.X)f  the  king.      To   grace  this    determination  they  passed  a 

^ote  {gainst*  his  departure,  and  even  threw  up  their  employ- 
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ments  as  if  to  show  that  they  disapproved  it ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  took  measures  for  its  being  csmied  into  effect, 
.and  even  prepared  the  manifesto  which  on  this  occasion  the 
king  was  to  ratify.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  proceed 
more  improvidently,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  conduct  such  as: 
this  should  have  subjected  the  ministers  to  vehement  thousrli 
perhaps  unfounded  accusations.  ^  ' 

But  if  this  proceeding  of  the  ministry  was  reprehensible,  that 
pf  Ferdinand  was  vile  and  odious;  v^nthout  any  necessity  for 
so  doing,  he  lavished  on  the  constitutionalists  a  variety  of  fair 
ispeeches  and  flattering  promises.  He  cheerfully  undertook  to 
sign  the  very  notorious  manifesto  of  the  30th  of  September 
lo23,  and  on  its  being  submitted  to  him,  made  certain  emenda- 
tions calculated  to  create  a  belief  of  his  sincerity.  He  at  the 
same  time  spoke  so  sensibly  of  the  evils  of  persecution,  and  of 
the  afflicting  instances  of  it  which  he  witnessed  in  1814,  that 
many  persons  anticipated  an  cera  if  not  of  liberty,  at  least  of 
mild  and  moderate  government.  Even  among  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of  his  character,  and' with  the 
habits  of  dissimulation  which  he  had  contracted  in  captivity 
during  the  period  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  and  which  had 
been  strengthened  by  practice  as  well  during  his  imprisonment 
at  Valen^ay,  as  in  the  course  of  his  rei^,  both  as  an  absolute 
and  as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  untd  they  had  become  a 
source  of  exultation  to  him — there  were  some  who  thought  him 
in  this  instance  frank  and  sincere.  It  seemed  that  his  former 
iniquity  could  not  be  exceeded ;  but  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  stiB 
lived,  and  was  capable  of  surpassing  all  that  is  recorded  of  his 
crimes. 

At  length  this  abominable  lyranl  departed  from  Cadiz  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  The  ministers,  on 
renouncing  their  employments,  had  not  made  the  slightest 
communication  to  the  Cortes  on  the  weighty  affairs  then  pend- 
ing ;  and  the  latter,  assembled  in  extraordinary  Congress  solely 
to  deliberate  on  propositions  from  the  executive  power,  in  the 
absence  of  that  power,  became  virtually  dissolved. 

The  day  when  this  memorable  event  took  place,  and  that 
which  followed  it  were  passed  in  various  conjectures.  The 
perfidious  Ferdinand,  on  arriving  at  Port  St.  Mary's,  made 
the  atrocious  decree  of  the  1st  of  October,  which  remained  a 
secret  until  it  was  published  in  the  Gazette  of  Madrid  on  the 
^th  of  the  same  month.  Meantime  there  were  some  who  were 
creating  for  him  a  ministry  of  constitutional  Mbefera^s,  partly 
composed  even  of  his  mimsters  at  Cadiz  ;  others  were  imagining 
the  charter  which  he  was  about  to  grant ;    and   some,  more 
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moderate  in  their  wishes,  or  their  hopes,  contented  themselyea 
with  anticipating  the  fulfilment  of  tne  manifesto  of  the  30th  of 
September.  But  there  were  not  wanting  more  cautious  persons 
who  foretold  the  evils  of  their  country,  and  made  preparations 
for'the  safety  of  their  own  persons  which  it  was  useless  to 
sacrifice. 

On  the  2nd  of  October  arrived  the  first  orders  of  the  tyrant,  and 
these  were  for  the  delivery  of  Cadiz  to  the  French.  On  re- 
ceiving this  decree  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  Cortes; 
charged  by  the  constitution  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  its 
observance  and  its  sole  authority — seeing  that  the  system  was 
destroyed,  in  virtue  of  which  they  acted,  found  it  necessary  to 
dissolve  themselves,  renewing  the  protest  of  the  Cortes  agamst 
all  that  might  be  effected  by  force  against  the  rights  of  the 
nation. 
Thus  fell  the  Spanish  constitution  ! 

That  which  ensued,  that  which  is  now  taking  place  in  Spain, 
is  abundantly  notorious.     Executions,  imprisonments,  banish- 
ments; confiscations— with  their  offsprings,  rebellion,  inseciuity, 
and  discord.     Such  is  the  absolute  government  of  Ferdinand, 
and  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  nation.     The  tranquillity  that  was 
desired  is  far  from  bemg  realized ,-  and  the  Spaniards  suffer,  at 
one  aiid  the  same  time,  the  oppression  of  despotism  and  the 
convulsions  of  anarchy.    The  tyranny  of  the  king  clashes,  and 
yet  combines,  with  the  despotism  of  the  populace,  instigated 
by  the  clergy.     The  invaders,  whose  infamous  policy  at  one 
time  leads  them  so  far  as  to  tolerate  and  authorize  assassinations 
like  that  of  Riego,  and  at  another  to  protect  the  constitutionalists^ 
has  yet  obtained,  in  the  conquest  of  Spain,  no  more  than  an 
expensive  burthen  of  insuperable  diflSculties  for  its  pacific  pre-: 
serration.     The  firiends  of  numanity  derive,  from  this  posture  of 
stairs,  new  motives  of  hope,  and  expect  that  thg  disputes  of 
the  tyrants,  on  the  partition  of  the  spou,  will  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  the  people,  ^nd  contribute  to  their  deliverance. 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  a  contest,  on  which  the  friends 
of  liberty  had  formed  the  most  cheering  anticipations.    Hence 

Jroceeds  the  universal  feeling  of  disappointment  and  of  appre- 
ension,  that  the  cause  of  the  people  is  lost  for  ever ;  hence 
those  bitter  accusations  against  tne  Spaniards,  without  stny 
allowance  for  their  situation;  and  for  the  powerful  causes  whico 
have  effected  their  ruin.  . 

Spain  alone  could  not,  without  a  miracle,  preserve  herself  and 
Europe  from  despotism.  In  the  state  of  modem  society  such  pro^ 
digies  are  unknown.  France,  in  her  revolution,  could  not  have 
saved  herself  wiUioutihe violent  expedientotassignais;  and  Spain, 
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M  We  have  shown^  could  not  have  resisted  Buonaparte  without 
that  aid  of  which  she  is  now  in  want.  •  Whoever  considered 
the  revolution  of  Spain^  and  its  different  circumstances,  must 
have  foreseen  what  would  be  its  termination  if  vigorously 
attacked^  The  faults  of  the  plan  on  which  the  system  was 
founded,  must  prevent  its  solid  establishment,  to  which  also  a 
t|:aitorous  king,  by  his  position  and  his  character^  mmsi  bean 
insuperable  obstacle.  Hence  must  arise  divisions  whichi  would 
augment  the  deficiency  of  resources;  and  these;  by  their 
jpe-action,  augment  those  divisions  in  return.  The  hostile 
fij^Qign  powers  must  foment  those  divisions,  and,  on  a  faivoury 
%|^1^  opportunity,  fall  upon  Spain  :  attacked  by  France^  who 
hacf  the  support  of  all  Europe,  Spain  could  not  resist:  tb^ 
knowledge  oi  this  truth  must  weaken  the meana of  resistance: 
foreign  policy  would  take  advantage  of  defections  arising  from 
desperation;  and  by  these  means  Spain  must  necessari^ fall, 
and  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  proudly  enjoy  her  ruin. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  enjoyment  will  not  be  lasting;  A 'great 
blw  has  doubtless  been  dealt  to  the  people'  m  S^u;butit 
is  not  decisive.  The  conflict  must  and  will  be  carried  oii^  and 
the  ecmquerors  will  become  enfeebled  }W  tHfiiv  owb  yictory. 
lateUectuai  light  will  continue  to  spreaYil  and  against  it  the 
l^Fute  force  of  arms  is  of  little  avail.  That  light  will  expose 
tiie  horrors  of  the  system  which  tyranny  and  her  sateltiies  aim 
to  ^establish,  and  are  now  adopting*  "  Spain  will  yef  be  the 
icJkpol  of  nations ;"  and  the  overthrow  of  her  liberty,  so  mixck 
desired,  so  much  applauded  by  the  enemies  of  alt  reform,  wffl 
become  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  of  refenb^ 
9Xkd  the  best  lesson  upon  the  method  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
.  ^  The  memoirs  of  Ferdinand  the  seventh,  king  or  Spain,  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  books  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
^icie,  canbe  interesting  only  in  relation  to  the  ^eat  events  which 
are  conneoteH  with  the  name  of  that  useless  and  peryerse  being^ 
who  is  destitute  of  en^gy,  even  for  ciime, — ^wto,  if  he  liad  »pt 
been  bom  tor  a  throne,  would  have  fallen  among:  the  lowei^t  ofthe 
{!9pulace^^— a»d  who,  even  as  king,  had  he  not  been  e^n^osed  to 
&i^  extremities,  woiild  scarcew  have  been  ^ememMred  in 
l^^ito^^  j6ut  the  misfortunes  "of  nis  early  youth,  his  cabtivit^ 
Uk;  France^  the  two  revolutions  of  Spain  m  which  fie  took  part 
4^:  almost  uBilbrmiy  passive  part,  it  miist  be  cohfessed)^  nave 
builtup  for  this  political  pigmy  an  immense  pedestal,  and  i^iidefed 
hi^  an  object  of  universal  attention,  by  brining  more  Hito 
i^w  his  faults  and  his  bad  qualities.  The  author  of  his 
in^oaoirs  undertakes  to  execute  an  impsaftial  j^ttfait  ofl^is  fier^; 
ana^  although  he  uses  no  very  flalteru)g.  coteurs^  lie'  a£  t€iA 
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flK>ftens   the  dark  shades  with  which  his   subject   is  almost 

-universally  represented.     His  work,  which  does  not  include  the 

period  of  the  revolution  of  1820,  as  it  prietends  to  do,  contains 

some  anecdotes,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  we  cannot  vouch, 

and  certain  notorious  facts,  quoted  from  the  newspapers.    Such 

as  it  is,  it  may  perhaps  serve  to  make  Ferdinand  oetter  known. 

£ven  in  the  favourable  portrait  of  this  personage,  which  is  given 

at  the   conclusion,  there  is  a  sufficiently  strong  resemblance, 

to  afford,  the  reader  a  iust  idea,  if  not  of  the  malice,  at  least 

of  the  imbecility  of  that  legitimate  object  of  so  much  solici-' 

tude  among  his  legitimate  brothers.  Generally  speaking,  we  find 

nothing  in  this  or  in  any  of  the  other  publications  on  the  latef 

events  in  Spain,  which  can  excite  particular  interest,  or  which 

can  be  considered  as  commensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  the 

subject; — grandeur  we  repeat — because,  notwithstanding  its 

shameful  termination,  the  Spanish  revolution,  from  the  maffhi-* 

tude  of  the  interests  involved  in  its  success  or  failure,  and  notti 

the  nature  of  the  experiment,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the? 

tremendous  catastrophes  which  are  to  be  recorded  in  the  his- 

tcwry  of  our  time. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Steele  i«  written  in  haste,  without  order  or 
method,  and  appears  to  be   little  more  than  a  tnemorandutri-* 
T)ook.     Mt.  Steele  visited  Spain  with  the  intention  of  joining 
"flie  patriots,  and  undertook  the  charge  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms  and   ammunition,  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
formed  to  aid  them  in  their  struggle.     When  he  arrived,  the 
cause  of  the  constitutionalists  was  lost ;  and  Mr.  Steele,  in  his 
respective  visits  to  Galicia  and  C^diX,  witnessed  the  triumph  of 
the  French  and  flie  S6rviles,  in  both  quarters.     His  book  con- 
sists of  remarks  made  upon  the   spot;   of  extracts  from  tjie 
Spanish  journals ;  of  private  correspondence,  principally  with 
sir  Robert  Wilsotf ;  and  of  minutes  of  conversations  held  with 
various   Spaniatds  distinguished  for  their  official  station  and 
character.     Ia  this  heterogeneous   and  disorderly  miscellany; 
there  are  doubtless  a  few  facts  which  may  serve  to  rectify  some 
of  the  mistaken  ideas  that  commonly  prevail  in  England,  respect- 
ing the  late  events  in  the  Peninsula.     But  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  destitute  of  any  literary  merit,  and  disposes  us  to 
entertain  no  very  great  respect  for  the  judgment  or  talents  of 
the  author.     Mr.  Steele  will  find  his  book  obtain  him  credit  for 
little  more  than  good  intentions ;  the  few  facts  of  interest  to 
which  we  have  alluded  are  not  of  that  importance  which  would 
have  induced  the  warmest  friend  of  Spain  to  recommend  this 
hasty  exposure  of  the  results  of  his  University  education. 
Mr.  Steele  does  not  presume  to  give  a  picture  of  Spain,  for 
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which>  indeed,  he  could  not  collect  sufficient  majtemls  during  hi 
short  stay ;  but  he  describes  what  he  thought  he  saw,  and  depictsE. 
objects  as  they  appeared  to  him.  To  a  mind  full  of  enthusiasm  foE- 
the  cause  which  ne  went  to  defend,  all  those  objects  must  have 
presented  themselves  through  the  prism  of  the  imagination,  and. 
of  this  the  book  offers  abundant  proof.     It  does  any  thing  but  fall 
short  of  the  truth.    Mr.  S  teele  occasionally  sees  somewhat  more  or 
somewhat  better  than  the  reality.    Thus,  in  his  fantastic  descrip- 
tion of  Cadiz,  while  he  attempts  to  depict  that  really  beautiful 
city,  he  draws  largely  on  his  fancy,  and  sees  groves  and  gardens 
—he  beholds  Jews  with  beards,  where  no  Jews  were  admitted  even 
without  beards — Spanish  cavalry  vnth  kettle-drums  and  trum- 
pets, whereas  the  army  defending  Cadiz  had  scarcely  anv  cavalry, 
and  kettle-drums  are  not  yet  used  in  Spain ;  processions,  with 
the  ringing  of  bells  (there  were  none  dunng  the  siege,  and  bell- 
ringing  was  wisely  prohibited) ;  chesnut-trees  and  sycai9ore& 
near  tne  San  Josef,  on  the  dry  sandy  soil  of  the  Land  Port ;  and 
pther  things  of  that  nature.* 


.  *  Mr.  Steele  is  a  sentimentalist,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
were  to  succeed  in  poetry  better  than  in  travels.  He  bestows  the  following 
judicious  praise  on  sir  Robert  Wilson  : — 

*  His  humanity  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  soldiers  (and  very, 
many  there  were  in  deep  distress)  were  exercised  without  intenuisaion : 
he  relieved  their  wants,  supplied  them  with  shoes  and  other  articles  of 
clothing  3  and  whenever  an  occasion  was  presented  for  the  exercise  of 
Alt  benevolence,  he  never  hesitated,  that  he  might  calculflte  whether  it  toas 
compatible  with  prudence,' — ^p.  86. 

Mr.  Steele's  judgment  is  only  equalled  by'the  tenderness  with  which  he 
refers  to  his  residence  in  the  University.  He  thus  commemorates  in  the 
lump,  a  squad  of  his  quondam  seniors  and  tutors  :— 

'  1  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  in  Gibraltar  to  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  64th  regiment,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge;  and 
when  we  took  wine  together  the  Rev.  Professor  Parish,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Crawley,  the  president  of  Magdalen,  the  Rev.  Professor  Sedgwick^  vht 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Peacock,  of  Trinity,  were  not  forgotten' ! — ^p.  63. 
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Art.  II. 
'An  Appeal  in  behfllf  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies.    By  W. 
Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P.     Loudon^  J.  HatcLard  and  Son,  Piccadilly. 
-    11823.     QA.] 

A  Counter  Appeal,  ^c.  By  Sir  Henry  William  Martin^  Bart.  London^ 
C.  '&  J.  Rivington,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.     1823.     [B.] 

N^ro  Slavery,  Or  a  View  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  Features 
of  thai  State  of  Society  as  it  exists  in  the  Unitea  States  of  America, 
and  in  the  Colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  especially  in  Jamaica*    Lozi- 

•  4m;  J.  Hatchard  &  Son,  Piccadilly.     1823.     [C.] 

A  Review  of  some  of  the  Arguments  which  are  commonly  advanced 
against  Parliamentary  Interference  in  behalf  of  the  Negro  Slaves,  cjv. 
Ixtodon,  J.  Hatchard  &  S<5n,  Piccadilly.     1823.     [D.J 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Say  on  the  Comparative  Expense  i^ 
Free  and  Slave  Labour,     By  Adam  Hodgson,  Liverpool.  1823.  [E.] 

Substance  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th  Majf, 
1823,  on  a  Motion  for  the  mitigation  and  gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery^ 
L«ondon,  J.  Hatchard  &  Son,  Piccadilly ;  and  J.  &  A.  Arch,  Corn- 
hill.     1823.     [F.J 

JLetters  to  the  Right  Honourable  W,  Huskisson,    on   the  present  con^ 
.   ditfon.of  the  Slaves,    and  the   means   best  adapted  to  promote  the 
tniiigatton  and  final  extinction  of  Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies.    By 
John  Ashton  Yates.     Liverpool,  Harris  and  Co.     1824.     [G.J 

^['HEY  who  have  the  interest  of  their  country  really  at  heart, 
and  who  are  .actuated  by  a  sincere  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  philanthropy,  do  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  meet  with 
much  encouragement.  However  important  may  be  the  benefit 
vrhich  they  are  striving  to  confer  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  a 
liost  of  adversaries  is  sure  to  rise  up  and  oppose  them  in  putting 
their,  intentions  in  execution.  .  If  it  is  wished  to  reUeve  the  com-i 
xnunity  from  the  salt-tax,  the  kelp  manufacturers  are  up  in  arms. 
If  it  is  wished  to  feed  the  people  with  cheap  com,  the  landlords 
Hnd  fairmers  do  all  in  their  power  to  impede  so  desirable  an  object. 
If  to  free  trade  from  the  shackles  with  which  it  was  encumbered, 
ciuring  the  darker  ages — the  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  manufac- 
turers, overlooking  the  benefit  to  be  reaped  by  the  public,  in* 
^^hich  they  mu3t  have  their  full  share,  seek  to  impress  otber9 
^Vfith  the  belief,  ignorantly,  though  perhaps  honestly,  entertained; 
Tbey^ttfemsehreg,  that  their  ruin  must  be  the  mevitable  consequence^ 
Irue  same  h&s  been  witnessed  in  the  Beer  question,  the  Cotft^ 
cjuestion,  and  in  many  others  that  we  might  enumerate.  Oft^ 
philanthropic  tindertakin^,  however,  have  the  promoters  had  tof 
encounter  a  more  decided  opposition  than  has  oeen  experien^iiedi 
l>y  the  friends  of  Negro  Manumission. 

At  first  sight  such  a  spirit  of  opjposition  might  be  deplored^ 
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and  looked  upon  as  tending  to  <ieter  the  well-disposed  from 
exerting  themselves  in  an  apparently  ungrateful  task^  and  to 

J)reclude  the  public  from  the  chance  of  denying  any  benefit 
irom  their  exertions.  But  if  they  will  divest  themselves  of  the 
feeling  of  mortification  which  all  naturally  experience  #on 
beholding  the  temporary  failure  of  projects  long  and  aiudoUsly 
cherished,  and  look  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  upon  tl^e 
.difficulties  which  oppose  all  innovations^  they  will  sondLetimes 
find  that  the  delay  is  not  unattended  with  its  advantages. 

The  abolitionists,  as  they  are  tended,  have  been  liable  to 
fiedl  into  inany  errors  from  not  attaching  sufficient  importance 
to  the  numerous  obstacles  and  impediments  that  were 
presented  in  the  short  and  royal  road  by  which  they  vnshed 
to  arrive  at  their  destined  end.  They  had  fully  convinced 
themselves  of  the  injustice  of  holding  the  negroes  in  a  state  of 
bondage  ;  and  therefore,  in  their  judgment,  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  giving  liberty  to  the  oppressed.  To  obtain  their  purpose 
no  means  were  left  untried.  The  feelings  of  the  pubhc  were 
appealed  to  in  every  possible  manner,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  carried  their  point  hastily  and  unwisely, 
committing  much  destruction  upon  private  property,  witn, 
perhaps,  little  ultimate  benefit  to  the  slaves,  had  it  not  been 
lor  the  powerful  and  interested  resistance  of  the  West-India 
planters.  No  disinterested  body  of  men  would  have  persisted 
m  so  continued  and  systematic  an  opposition.  By  the  collision 
of  interests  and  opinions,  every  argument  on  either  side  has 
been  exhausted.  The  existing  laws  have  in  no  instance  given 
way  but  before  the  openly-expressed  opinions  of  a  well-infonaiied 
public,  who  otherwise  might  nave  remained  incompetent  jtid^ 
of  the  actual  merits  of  either  party.  Thus  we-  see  ihat  innavtffaBg 
measures  must  go  through  a  fiery  ordeal,  from  which,  if  HtlBg 
6ome  out  at  all,  they  come  tempered  and  refined.  .  i 

The  abolitionists  have  been  uniformly  stimulated  in  all  their 
exeptions  by  a  wish  to  do  good,  and  nave  evinced ^aspirUi  of 

Eatience  and  perseverance  under  the  virulent  perebimliatjtatoks 
iVelled  against  them,  which  does  them  the'  lu^iMt>  «««dil. 
Th0  approbation  and  esteem  of  the  good  of  aU  (ilastfes; oc^wi^'to 
l9i^  knOten  ^uprightness  of  their  intentions,  have  b^en  sttiromitr 
to  dhe^r^hem  in  momeirts  of  despondency. '  As'  a^'f^wtttdiiw^lT' 
l^i^ir  t^nitemitted  tdils  in  so  arduous  an  undertekingi  th^hmr^ 
ii4tne&sed  tim  aboUtion  of  the  slave  trade,  aikd«iany  ciidiM|^M&t=-' 
itakpfovemebts  in  the  condition  of  the'  negroes.    Oa.  Ati^iiidii^r^ 
hand  they  are  much'indebted  to  the  West-India  plaAt^mi^^^i^^ 
the  mass  of  information  which  has  been  called  into  light  by  ani—^ 
mated  and  repeated  discussion.  This  information  has  enabled  ar::^ 
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impartial  public  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
the  various  plans  for  emancipating  and  improving  the  negroes 
inrhiGb  have  been  hitherto  laid  before  them",  and  will  continue  to 

Suidie  them  in  their  decisions  upon  what  may  be  proposed 
ereafter. 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  all 
the  tracts  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  have  thus  arranged 
th^m  before  our  readers  because  most  of  our  observations  will 
be  drawn  from  their  contents.  On  great  political  questions  it 
is  the  more  peculiar  province  of  a  review,  to  weigh  tne  different 
merits  of  the  various  plans  proposed,  to  point  out  absurdities, 
expose  the  exaggerations  of  party,  and  examine  into  the  utility 
if  any  proposed  modifications.  We  wish,  if  possible,  after 
paving  carefully  investigated  the  great  subject  of  negro  slavery, 
and  having  duly  considered  all  me  arguments  that  have  been 
l^rooght  forward  by  all  parties,  both  interested  and  disinterested, 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  question 
as  it  now  stands,  and  to  suggest  such  modifications  and  im- 
provements in  the  present  system  as  might  bie  adopted  without 
a  shadow  oif  injustice  to  any  party. 

.  The  traffic,  in  negroes  had  oeen  permitted  by  Parliament  for 
to  Icoig  a  course  of  years,  and  encouragement  had  been  so 
d^peatedly  held  out  to  its  extension,  that  whatever  blame  may 
a^ttg^  to  it  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  must  attach  to  the 
BAEon  at  large,  and  not  to  any  individual  or  body  of  individuals. 
The  injustice  of  depriving  our  fellow-creatures  of  their  Uberty 
i^:  realicins  them  to  a  state  of  deplorable  misery,  was  com- 
mkted  by  the  government ;  and  it  is  for  the  government  to 
atonis  for  its  injustice,  by  measuring  back  its  steps,  and  making 
all  possible  reparation  to  the  miserable  sufferers  with  due  ana 
.  priicient  speed,  and  without  injuring  any  one,  or  making 
ixyroads  on  private  property.  As  well  might  the  different 
parishes  be  allowed  to  charge  the  feeding  of  their  poor  upon 
vie  hutchers  and  bakerd,  and  the  attending  them  in  sickness 
'Man  the  apothecaries,  as  that  the  government  of  this  countiy 
tl^^  the  charge  of  msinumitting  the  slaves  upon  their 

ffiMt6r84 
Tlifs  being  premised,  the, first  subject  for  consideration  will 
"  r  be,  how  the  government  of  this  country  is  to  interfere 
le^slatures  of  the  different  West-India  colonies,  and 
iE6e  right  of  interfer^iice  is  lunited  or  not.    We  are 
ty  of  jQpihion  ihat  iy  Id^  it*  is  not  limited.    The  W,6St- 
i^laiids,  like  bur  other  colonies,  are  directly  and  imme- 
3ul)jeot  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  as  liable 
^ct  control  as  any  part  of  the  kingdom.      Blackstone 
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speaks    of   our    plantations    and    colonies  in  the    following 
terms : — 

"  They  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  parliament :    though 
(like  Ireland,  Man,  and  the  rest)  not  bound  by  any  acts  of  parha^ 
ment  unless  particularly  named.     With  respect  to  their  interior 
polity,  our  colonies  are  properly  of  three  sorts.     1.  Provincial 
"  establishments,    the    constitutions   of  which   depend   on  the 
respective  commissions  issued  by  the  crown  to  the  goverpcws, 
and  the  instructions  which  usuuUy  accompany  those  commis- 
sions ;  under  the  authority  of  which,  provincial  assemblies  are 
constituted^  with  the  power  of  making  local  ordinances,  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.     2.  Proprietary  governments, 
granted*  out  by   the   crown  to  individuals,  in  me  nature  of 
feudatory   principalities,  with   all   the  inferior  regalities   and 
subordinate  powers  of  legislation  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  owners  of -counties  palatine  :    yet  still  with  these  express 
conditions,  that  the  ends  for  which  the  grant  is  made  be  sub- 
stantially pursued,  and  that  nothing  be  attempted  which  may 
derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  country.     3.  Char^ 
ter  governments,  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations,  with  the' 
power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  interior  regulation,  not 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  England ;  and  with  such  rights  and 
authorities  as  are  specially  given  them  in  their  several  charters 
of  incorporation.     The  form  of  government  in  mo&t  of  them  is' 
borrowed  from  that  of  England.     They  have  a  governor  named 
by  the  king  (or  in  some  proprietary  colonies  by  the  proprietor), 
who  is  his  representative  or  deputy.     They  have  courts  of  jus- 
tice of  their  own,  from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
king  and  council  here  in  England.     Their  general  assemblies, 
which  are  their  House  of  Commons,  together  with  their  council 
of  state,  being  their  upper  house,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,  or  his  representative  the  governor,  make  laws  suited  to 
their  own  emergencies*      But  it  is  particularly  declared  by 
statute,  7  &  8  W.  3,  c.  22,  that  all  laws,  bye-laws,  usages,  aiid 
customs,  which  shall  be  in  practice  in  any  of  the  plantations, 
repugnant  to  any  law  made  or  to  be  made  in  this  kingdoni 
relative  to  the  said  plantations,  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none 
effect."     (Introd.  sec.  4,  page  107.) 

,.We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  because  the  West 
Indians  have  attempted  to  throw  doubts  upon  '  the  right  of 
.direct  interference,  but  this  part  of  the  question  may,  we  thinks 
under  such  a  sanction,  be  considered  as  at  rest  for  ever. 

^  We.cQme  next  to  the  policy  of  interfereiice.     The  govern- 
ment of  this  country  have  allowed  to  most  of  the  colonieS 
legislative  assemblies,  conceiving,  and  justly,  that  a  govemmeiil 
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<)ii  the  spot  would  be  most  likely  to  enact  beneficial  laws,  and 

i>e  naost  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  since  they 

i¥Ould  have  the  means  of  ascertaining,  more  immediately,  what 

uvus  conformable  to  the  interest  and  wishes  of  the  governed. 

There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  upon  the  propriety  of  such"  a 

permission,  but  yet  it  has  been  granted  on  the  express  condition 

that  no  laws  should  be  enacted  "  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Great 

Britain^**     And  "  That  all  laws,  bye-Jaws,  usages,  and  customs, 

which  shall  be  in  practice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to 

any  law,  made  or  to  be  made  in  this  kingdom,  shall  be  utterly  void 

and  of  none  effect  " 

Now,  in  tne  words  of  Sir  S.  Romilly,  "  the  negro  slaves  are 
the  subjects  of  the  king.  They  owe  him  allegiance,  and  he  is 
bound  to  afford  them  protection.  They  are  as  much  subjects 
as  Englishmen  are."  The  laws,  it  is  true,  have  given  the 
planters  a  right  to  certain  services  from  the  negroes,  and  have 
placed  the  means  in  their  hands  to  enforce  them.  But  these 
means  are  limited.  It  is  of  essential  importance  that  the 
relative  situation  of  gpiiaster  and  slave  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood ;  because  it  seems  to  be  the  general  notion  among  the 
West-India  planters,  that  their  slaves  are  as  much  their  pro- 
perty as  a  landed  estate  is  the  property  of  its  owner  in  this 
country.  The  law  allows  a  man  "  the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and 
fli^po^al,  of  all  his  acquisitions,  without  any  control  or  diminu- 
tion, save  only  by  the  laws  of  the  land.'**  This  applies  to 
cattle,  as  well  as  any  kind  of  property,  A  man  may  kill  his 
horse  or  overwork  it,  without  any  magistrate's  having  a  right  to 
interfere,  and  in  fact,  till  lately,  he  might  have  been  guilty  of 
the.,  most  wanton  cruelty  without  being  liable  to  any  responsi- 
bility whatever.  Not  so  with  his  negro :  to  kill  him  would  be 
as  much  felony  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  killing  a  white  man ; 
and  more  than  ordinary  cruelty  would  be  indictable ;  for,  as 
was  observed  above,  a  negro  is  the  subject  of  the  king,  though 
shorn  of  his  most  valuable  privileges.  If  parliament  has 
thought  proper  to  interfere,  and  protect  brute  animals  from 
wanton  ill-usage,  these  animals  being  the  acknowledged,  real, 
bond  fide  property  of  individuals,  there  can  surely  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  its  protecting  subjects  of  the  king, 
subjects  in  whom  no  one  can  claim  an  acknowledged  bona  fide 
-  property,  but  merely  a  right  to  certain  services,  secured,  it  is 
true,  by  statutes,  and  with  which  we  are  far  from  advocating 
any  interference,  except  on  the  principle  of  a  fair  remuneration. 
This  principle  is  acted  upon  almost  every  day,  whenever  the 

♦  Blackstone  Coram.  14  ed.  Book  1,  Ch.  1,  p.  138. 
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private  property  of  individuals  is  injured,  or  in  any  way  dete- 
riorated for  the  public  benefit ;  and  with  this  principle  of  com- 
pensation in  view,  parliament  never  hesitates  in  forcing  indi- 
viduals to  yield  to  the  pubUc  benefit.  Let  this  principle  be 
acted  upon  by  the  legislature  in  whatever  interference  it  may 
deem  poUtic  between  the  planters  and  their  slaves :  and  then  no 

Sarties  can  complain  of  injustice.  Let  fair  aiid  impairtial  men 
etermine  what  compensation  may  be  due  for  tlie  mvai^ion  of 
acknowledged  rights,  and  the  West  Indians  themselves  ought 
to  be  satisfied.  This  is  indirectly  admitted  by  Sir  H.  W. 
Martin  : 

.  *  The  legislature  has  the  power,  and  has  constitutionBlly  exerted  it,  of 
preventing  the  future  introduction  of  slaves  into  .the  colonies,  .by  the' 
abolition  of  that  trade  with  Africa,  hut  it  cannot  take  away,  or  (which  is 
the  same  thing)  emancipate  those  negroes  which  the  planters  do  possess, 
Without  satisfactory  bemunebation  ;  for  t)oth  the  slaves  and  tlie 
estates  have  been  purchased  by  the  planters,  or  their  ancestors,  under 
the  continued  encouragement,  and  sacred  protection  (for  150  years)  of 
idle  Bristish  parliament  and  nation/  (B.  pag^  48^  >         r 

'  The  right  and  policy  of  interference  qn  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature of  this  country  appear  to  be  silently  acknowledged  Jb^ 
^s  writer ;  and  by  so  doing  he  shows  his  good  sens^.  ]^ut, 
^though  we  conceive  that  there  can  be  ho  doubt  on  this  point, 

Jitill  we  shall  not  allow  it  to  rest  on  our  own  authority  alone ; 
or  some  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  have  taken  the  same 
yiew  with  regard  to  parliamentary  interference,  as  ourselves, 

^  Mr.  Burke  (himself  the  great  opposer  of  the  taxation  of  tlie  North 
American  colonies)  framed  a  plan  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  which  was  to  be  enacted  and  enforced  by  the  imperial  pdrKament 
alone,  without  the  intervention,  or  even  recognition,  of  meooloniGd 
lejgiidatures.' 

^  '  Lord  Grenville,  in  1817,  declared  that  he  never  could  admit  that  a 
odlHon  of  British  subjects  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  oontrol  of  the 
Imperial  parliament.' 

.  ^  Mr.  Canning  (in  1799)>  in  answer  to  a  speech  of  Sir  W.  Young, 
ndade  the  following  observations, '  Let,  then,  the  British  Houae  of  Comf 
5  moos  do  their  part  themselves.  Let  them  not  delegate .  the  trust  of 
'  doing  it  to  those  who,  according  to  the  honourable  Baronet,  cannot  execute 
^  that  trust  fairly.  Let  the  evil  be  remedied  by  an  assembly  of  free 
'  men,  by  the  government  of  a  free  people,  and  not  by  those  whom  he 
*  re{»resents  as  utterly  unqualified  for  the  undertaking,  nor  by  the 
^  inasters  of  slaves.'     (D.  pages  18,  20,  24.) 

Tlie  idea  of  leaving  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
ne^oes  to  the  legislatures  of  the  different  islands,  we  look 
iipon  as  perfectly  absurd.  The  legislative  assemblies  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  masters,  and  are  thereby  incapacitated  foi 
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performing  the  duty  of  judges  on  questions  between  themselves 
tgid  their  own  slaves.     They  may^  for  aught  we  know,  be  pro* 
j^rly  constituted  and  well  adapted  to  legislate  on  questiona 
concerning  themselves  alone  ;  but  what  can  be  expected  from. a 
Wunber  ofindividuals  though  meeting  under  the  pretence,  or  even 
with  the  intention,  of  giving  some  greater  portion  of  indulgence  to 
their  slaves, — conceiving  at  the  same  time,  however  erroneously, 
that  their  interest  lies  in  retaining  in  their  own  hands  as  much 
power  aa  possible  over  those  very  slaves.     It  is  unnecessary 
to  recall  to  our  readers  the  well-known  truism,   that  man  is  ^ot 
io   be   trusted  with   irresponsible    power.     Yet,    though   the 
abuse  of  power  is  admittea  to  be  universal,  we  sdl  seek  it  with 
'avidity,  and,  with  a  mis-placed  confidence,  rely  upon  ourselves 
fer  employing  it  properly.;    We  all  agree  in  the  truth  of  the 
general  proposition,  but  esuch  believes  himself  to  be  an  excep-* 
tion.     No  man,  or  number  of  men,  in  short,  can  be  competent 
judges  in  their  own  cause.    This  principle  is  founded  on  reason, 
proved  by  experience,  and  followed  in  practice.    Would  not  the 
House  of  Commons  be  looked  upon  as  composed  of  madmen, 
if,  in  a  bill  for  making  a  new  road  to  pass  through  one  hundred 
different  estates,  they  left  the  quantum  of  compensation  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
prietors   of  these    one    hundred     estates.     The  West-India 
Slanters  may  sa^r,  perhaps,  that  on  the  grounds  of  common 
umanity  they  might  be  depended  upon  for  acting  impartially. 
The  same  plea  might  be  used  in  the  case  we  have  just  stated, 
on  the  grounds  of  common  honesty,  and  with  greater  appear- 
ance of  reason ;  for  in  this  country  the  parties  would  know  that 
they  were  directly  amenable   to   the  bar  of  pubUc  opinion, 
tiux>ugh  the  medium  of  a  free  press — free,  at  least,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned — which  would  deter  them,  at  all  events,  from 
committing  any  very  flagrant  act  of  injustice.     But  with  the 
planters  there  can  be  no  check  of  this  description — they  have 
the  press  in  their  own  hands,  and  they  themselves  constitute 
the  pubUc.    And  if  any  statements  of  their  misconduct  happen 
to  find  their  way  into  this  country,  their  friends  here  lose  no 
time  in  denying  their  accuracy,  and  in  charging  the  authors  with 
laying   before  the  public  highly-coloured  pictures  and  exag- 
gerated accounts,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  their  feelings  and 
warping  their  judgment ;   or  in  affirming  them  to  be  statements 
of  insulated  cases,  and  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.   Without 
considering  the  West  Indians  to  be  worse,  but  only  not  to  be 
better,  than  other  men,  we  think  that  no  impartial  person  after 
a  full  consideration  of  this  question,  can  feel  the  least  doubt 
that  parliament  ought  itself  to  undertake  whatever  it  may  deem 
advisable  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  negroes. 
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Another  grand  and  leading  objection  to  the  agitation  of  this 
Question,  and  one  that  has  been  invariably  brought  forward  by 
the  anti-abolitionists,  is  the  danger  of  insurrection,  and  of  the 
d^truction  of  their  persons  and  property ;  and  probably  there  is 
hardly  one  that  has  had  more  weight  in  the  scale  against  the 
negroes.  Many  disinterested  persons,  and  many  who  were 
sincere  friends  to  emancipation,  have  been  withheld  from  sup- 
porting it  by  their  fears.  We  may  safely  refer  those  who  still 
entei:tain  alarm  on  this  head,  to  past  experience,  and  to  the  opi- 
nions expressed  by  many  of  our  most  enUghtened  stat^men; 
who  unite  in  showing  the  groundlessness  of  all  apprehensions 
concerning  danger  m)m  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the  ame- 
lioration and  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Can  there 
be- -SO  much  danger  in  teaching  the.  slaves  to  look  forward  to 
a  period,  however  distant,  when  their  emancipation,  or  that 
of  their  children,  will  be  accomplished,  and  in  making  thesn 
as  comfortable  in  the  interim  as  circumstances  will  permit,  as 
in  forcing  them  to  look  upon  their  situation  as  hopeless,  and 
their  slavery  as  interminable  ?  The  latter  course  of  conduct 
must  inevitably  tend  to  nourish  in  them  the  inclination  to  resist, 
and  at  last  goad  them  to  the  attempt,,  by  teaching  them 
'*  resolution  from  despair." 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  colonial  news- 
papers to  alarm  this  country  by  warm  ^inscriptions  of  the 
imtated  state  of  the  negro  mind,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Buxton's  motion ;  and  to  excite  sympathy  for  the  dangerous 
and  precarious  situation  in  which  the  white  population  are 
placed.  All  this  they  attribute  to  the  abolitionists,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  planters,  are  guilty  of  continually  directing  the 
attention  of  the  slaves  to  the  ideal  enjo5rment  of  liberty  and^ 
icUeness.  If  the  planters,  however,  could  be  brought  to  reason 
coolly  for  a  moment  or  two,  it  would  be  no  diflSculttask  for  them 
to  discover,  that  danger  of  insurrection  is  inseparable  from  a  state 
of 'slavery,  where  the  slaves  are  in  the  .proportion  of  50  to  1  to 
their  masters.  They  complain  that  the  general  impression 
amon^  the  negroes  is,  that  king  George  wishes  to  give  them 
their  liberty,  but  that  their  masters  oppose  it.  This  they  lay  to 
Ae  charge  of  others ;  but  to  men  not  blinded  with  passion,  it 
would  be  easy  to  see  that  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame.' 
In  Jamaica,  for  instance,  how  did  they  treat  Lord  Bathurst's 
circular?  They  heaped  abuse  upon  him— they  heaped  abuse 
upon  the  ministers— and  proceeded  to  repeal  the  registry  act. 
Tiieir  speeches  are  one  tissue  of  violence — their  newspapers  are' 
filled  with  matter  no  less  inflammatory r—and  after  this,  they 
affect  to  be  surprised  that  the  negroes  should  entertain  feelings 
90  fully  warranted  by  their  own  folly. 
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tlie  policy  of  government's  taking  upon  itself  to  legislate  for 
the  colonies  on  every  point  connected  with  the  immediate  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave,  and  the  fear  of  danger  from  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question,  being  now  disposed  of;  we  will  proceed  td 
examine  in  detail  the  vanous  improvements  of  which  the  con- 
dition pf  the  negro  is  susceptible,  without  prejudice  to  the  just 
clainis  of  the  planters. 

I      It  appears  rrom  the  best  evidence,  that  in  most  of  our  colo- 
nics, Sunday  is,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  only 
day  allotted  to  the  negroes  for  attending  the  markets,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  provision-grounds.     The  planters  admit 
that  one  day  in  the  week  is  absolutely  necessary  for  these  pur- 
poses at  all  times,  and  another  day  is  usually  allowed  in  addi- 
tion,  wfaien  they  are  not  employed  in  getting  in  the  crop,   or  in 
other  urgent  business  on  the  estate.     Workmg  on  the  oabbath 
is  ill^gsd  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that    any;  contrary  enactment  is  in  existence  in  any  of  our 
colonies.     If,  then,  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  so  habitually  dis- 
regarded, that  the  slaves  are  forced  to  work  for  themselves, 
although  not  so  openly  for  their  masters  as  on  the  other  days, 
no  one  can  find  the  least  injustice  in  the  legislature's  enforcmg 
the  observance  of  it.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  planters  have  any 
positive  law  (which  we  do  not  believe),  the  propriety  of  its 
repeal  is  manifest.     The  West  Indians  claim  all  the  privileges 
of  "  free-bom   Englishmen,'*    and  they  must  submit   to   the 
restraints  attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges.     The 
most  simple  and  efficient  way  of  giving  the  negroes  the  benefit 
of  this  holy  ordinance,   is  by  requiring  the  planters  to  set  apart 
sonie  other  day  in  the  week  for  the  negroes  to  cultivate  their., 
provisiokl-ground  and  attend  the  markets,  and  by  abolishing 
Sunday  markets  altogether.     It  is  clear  that  this  will  be  an 
advantage  of  considerable  importance  to  the  negroes.    It  is  one 
that  they  are  already  legally  entitled   to,   and  therefore   the 
planters  can  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint.     One  of  the 

S'eat  impediments  in  the  way  of  extending  to  the  slaves  the 
essings  of  those  rights  which  we  enjoy,  and  without  which- 
we  should  consider  existence  intolerable,  is  their  ignorance. 
We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  securing  to  the  negroes  the  benefit  of  the  Sabbath, 
than  by  extracting  the  following  faithful  description  of  the. 
effect  of  withholding  from  them  the  blessings  of  that  day,  in 
depriving  them  of  the  chance  of  receiving  any  advantage  from 
the  humane  and  philanthropic  exertions  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  instruct  them. 

'  In  the  year  1817,  Robert  Hihbert,  Esq.,  of  East  Hide,  near  Lutohi 
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Bedfordshiiey  engaged  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper  to  go  oy«r  to  Jamaica^ 
for  ihe  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicahility  of  improvinff^ 
l>3r  laaeans  of  religious  instruction^  the  condition  of  the  ne^oes  on  hia 
estate  of  Georgia,  in  the  parish  of  Hanover^  in  that  Islaim.  ;  With  a 
view  to  render  his  task  as  a^reeahle  as  possahle^  Mr«  Co6per  was 
authorized  io  adopt  his  own  plans  of  tuition;  '  provided  thejr  i^ould  in 
'  na' respect  he  found  incompatiMe  with  the  order  and  managoment  of 
'  the  plsmtation.'  A  house  was  provided  for  him^  pleasantly  situated 
cleat  a  mile  fhmi  the  nesro  village^  and  he  was  made  quite  independent 
tf 'lihe  bther  white  people  ccmnected  with  the  slaves.  He  reached  the 
flttate  on  Christmas  day^  1817^  and  continued  upon  it  for  upwards  «( 
tiuee  yearB>  after  which  he  returned  to  England^  where  he  now  resides 
.  *  The  owner  of  this  estate^  who  himself  resides  in  England^  is^,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  his  proceedings  in  this  very  instance^  a  man  of  great 
benevolence.  He  was  at  the  entire  expense  of  Mr.  Cooper's  mission^ 
and  he  iseemed  disposed  to  spare  no  outlay  which  he  thought  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  his  slaves^  of  whom  there  were  abo^t.  400 
attached  to  the  estate.  The  estates  had  formerly  been  made  to  froduoe 
40O  hogsheads  of  sugar;  but  Mr.  Hibbert^  considering  that 'the  labour 
required  for  the  production  of  so  large  a  quantity^  pressed  too  heavily 
upon  his  slaves^  directed^'  that  only  SOO  hogsheads  ^uld  be  made,  ai^ 
it  is  to  this  moderated  scide  of  employment^  and  to  a  gax^  of  negroes 
thus  favourably  circumstanced^  in  relation  tp  their  proprietor^  that  Mt. 
Cooper's  information  refers. 

'  One  great  obstacle  to  his  success^  as  a  religious  instructor^  which  Mr. 
Cooper  had  to  encounter  at  the  very  outset  of  his  undertaking,  was  this, 
that  the  slaves  had  no  time  to  attend  lipon  him.     This  will  require  jft 
somewhat  lengthened  explanation^  which  will  serve  at  the  same  time,  to 
throw  light  incidentally  on  several  material  features  of  the  slave  system. 
*   '  The  season  of  crop,   in  other  words,   the  sugar  harvest,  commenced 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Cooper's  arrival  in  Jamaica,  and  continued  for 
About  five  months.     During  that  period,  the  general  plan  m  (and  tAust 
plan  was  followed  on  Georgia  estate)^   to  begin  the  miinufaeti]^  ^ 
sugar  on  Sunday  evening,   and  to  continue  it  generally,  wiUi^ut  inter- 
iniflfiion,  either  day  or  night,  till  about  midnight  of  the  following  Satur- 
day, when  the  work  stops  for  about  eighteen  or  twenty  hqurs,  to  com- 
mence  again  on  the  Sunday  evening.*     In  order  to  prevent  any  intcr-^ 
ruption  of  this  process  during  the  week,  the  slaves  capable  of  labour,  iafe^ 
with  some  necessary  exceptions,  divided  into  two  gangs  or  spelLc,  'which^i^ 
besidei^  being  both  fully  occupied  in  the  various  occupations  of  tiie'  plan-^-^ 
tatioii  during  the  day,  are  engaged  the  whole  of  the  night,  on  akernate^^" 
nights,  in  the  business  of  sugar-making.t     Their  labour  during'crop 

^^  *  By  ah  act  of  the  Jamaica  legislature,  of  Dec.  1816,  it  is  forbidden 
BnH  the  su^ar  mills  to  work  before  five  on  Monday  morning.    But  thi 
regulation  appears  to  have  been  practically  disregarded  in*  this  instance. 
.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  an  order  hi 
been  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hibbert  to  prevent  the  sugar-mill  being  set  to  worl 
till  Monday  morning. 

t  Oil  many  estates  the  two  gangs  or  spells,  instead  of  alte)*nating  th 
Whole  of  the  ni^ht,  labour  half  of  each  night,  the  one  being  replaced  b 
the  other  at  midnight. 
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tmte  is  thus  equal  to  six  days  and  tliree  nigbts  in  the  week.  And  ui 
life  exaetion  of  this  labour,  no  distinction  is  made  between  men  and 
women :  both  are  subject  to  the  same  unvarying^  rule. 
''  '  The  canes  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules,  or  in  carts,  from  the 
fifeld  to  the  milL  The  men  employed  in  this  part  of  the  work  liave  no 
fteular  time  of  rest,  either  night  or  day.  Their  Uask  is,  to  keep  tihe 
ittul  regularly  supplied  with  canes,  and  it  is  only  when  they  have  been 
llile>  by  exertion,  to  accumulate  a  quantity  there,  that  they  can  venture 
to  take  rest.  It  seldom  happens  that  they  ^t  a  whole  night's  rest  at 
)f^  time.  Besides  the  alternate  ni^t  of  rest  allowed  to  the  other 
Utevefi,  that  portion  of  them  who  were  not  attending  the  sugar-woiks 
MA  half  an  hour  allowed  them  to  "sit  down  in  the  ficdd  to  eat  their 
%feai[fast,  and  two  hours  further-interval  of  labour  allowed  them  in  the 
miildle  of  the  day,  generally  from  one  to  three.  The  same  allowance  of 
time  for  breakfast  and  dinner  was  continued  to  the  labouring  slaves  the 
whi^e  year  round.*  • 

-'  '^  During  the  five  months  of  crop,  therefore,  it  ii^  pretty  evident,  that 
it  'would  have  been  found  '  incompatible  with  the  order  and  management 
df  the  plantation,'  to  allot  any  portion  of  time  for  religious  instruction, 
tmless  it  were  on  Sunday. 

'  '  But  here  it  will  be  said,  that  Sunday  Was  the  very  day  on  which 
lAat  instruction  might  most  conveniently  and  appropriately  have  been 
given  ;  and  that  it  could  hardly  be  alleged,  with  any  fairness,  that  the 
Heroes  have  no  time  to  attend  to  religious  instruction,  When  the  middle 
of  that, day  mi^t  have  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  To  this  ar- 
rangement, however,  Mr.  Cooper  found  there  were  insuperable  object 
tions ;  it  was  wholly  '  incompatible  with  the  ordet  and  maniagement  of 
*  the  plantation.'  In  the  first  place,  the  persond  who  had  be^  toiling 
for  six  days  and  three  nights  in  the  preceding  week,  many  of  whom  had 
continued  that  toil  till  past  midnight  on  Saturday,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected voluntarily  to  assemble,  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  listen  to  lessons 
which  they  had  not  learned  to  appreciate.  In  the  next  place,  Sunday 
was  the  onl^  day  which  was  allowed  them,  during  the  five  numths  cf 
crop,  for  cultivating  their  provision-grounds ;  for  bringing  thence  the 
food  requisite  for  their  sustenance  durmg  the  week ;  and  for  going  to 
market. 

*  It  may  not  be  generally  understood,  that  not  only  is  Sunday  a 
market  day  in  Jamaica,  but  that,  for  the  negroes,  whether  as  venders  of 
the  fruit,  or  vegetables,  or  poultry,  or  oth^r  articles  of  food  they  may 
have  to  dispose  of,  or  as  purchasers  of  the  little  necessaries  or  comforts 
Ihey  may  wish  to  buy  in  return,  Sunday  is  the  only  market  day.  Such^ 
^wever,  is  the  fact. 

'  The  distance  of  the  place  of  market,  var3ring  from  one  to  five,  ten,  and 
even  more  miles,  and  which  must  be  twice  traversed  by  such  slaves  as  go 
to  it,  and  who  have  generally  heavy  loads  to  carry  thither,  tends  fur« 

*  The  law  referred  to  above  specifies  these  periods  of  half  an  hour  and 
tiro  hours  as  the  proper  intervals  of  labour  auring  the  day  3  and  it  adds, 
that  except  in  crop-time,  the  slaves  are  not  to  be  obliged  to  work  before 

'  five  in  the  morning,  or  after  seven  in  the  evening. 
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tber>  independently  of  the  time  required  for  their  sales  and  purcliases^  to  ^ 
abridge  the  hours  which  could^  by  any  possibility,  be  given  to  religious  ^ 
worship  on  the  Sunday. 

'  It  is  some  labour  even  to  fetch  on  that  day  from  their  provision- 
grounds  the  plantains,  or  yams,  or  eddoes,  or  other  food  which  they  may 
require,  to  feed  themselves  and  any  children  they  may  have,  during  the 
succeeding  week ;  a  labour  which  is  often  aggravated  by  the  distance  of 
those  provision-grounds  from  the  home-stall  of  the  plantation  ;  a  dis- 
tance .often  extending  to  six,  and  sometimes  even  to  ten  miles.  The 
distance  of  the  provision-grounds  on  Georgia  estate  was  about  three 
miles  from  the  negro  village,  which  was  thought  moderate.  Still  the 
•very  walk,  thither  and  back,  was  sufficient  to  diminish,  by  two  hours, 
the  brief  respite  from  plantation  labour  which  Sunday  affordied  to  the 
fllayes. 

'  But  besides  these  different  uses  to  which  the  Sunday  was  neces- 
sarily appropriated,  there  remained  another  of  a  still  more  engrossing     -^ 
nature.      Sunday  was  tJie  only  day  which  was  allowed  to  the  slaves  — s 
during  crop,  for  cultivating  and  keeping  in  order  their  provision-grounds, 
Jrofn  which  provision-grounds  their  sole  means  of  subsistence  tvas  derived, 
if  we  except  a  weekly  allowance  of  seven  or  eight  herrinrs  to  each  adult, 
and  half  that  number  to  each  child,  and  a  smaU  present  of  a  pound  or  twc 
of  sedt-fish  at  Christmas.  If,  therefore,  they  neglected  to  employ  in 
pitrvision-grounds  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  Sunday,  to  secure  to  them 
ad^uate  supply  of  food,  they  might  be  reduced  to  absolute  want ;  anc 
although  the  want  might  be  supplied,  yet  the  neglect  would  not  fail 
be  vanished. 

'  vl^en  all  these  circumstances  are  weighed,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  hpw  it  was  that  Mr.  Cooper,  during  the  first 
five  or  six  months  of  his  residence  on  Georgia  estate,  could  find  no  time 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  which  was  compatible  with  iti 
order  and  management, 

**  The  Sunday  shone  no  sabbath  day  to  them.'*  ' 

Nor  was  their  case,  in  this  respect,  on  Mr.  Hibbert's  estate  at  all 
culiar.     It   was  the  common   lot  of  the  plantation   slaves   generally 
throughout  the  island. 

*  Crop-time,  however,  lasted  only  for  five,  or  at  most,  six  months  oi 
the.year.     How  did  Mr.  Cooper  succeed  during  the  remaining  six  oi 
seven  months  ?     During  those  months,  as  well  as  during  crop-time,  th( 
•Sunday  was  wholly  and  exclusively  applied,  in  the  case  of  the  slaves, 
the  various  secular  objects  already  mentioned ;  but  chiefly,  and  above 
tSi,  Sunday  being  the  day  especially  appropriated  for  the  cultivation  ot 
their  provision-grounds,  which  were  the  allotted  source  of  subsistence^^ 
fi». themselves  and  their  families,  while  engaged  in  the  weekly  labours^^ 
of  the  plantation,  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  require  that  a  portion  oi 
it  i^Ould  be  given  to  attendance  on  religious  instruction,  at  least,  unlc 
an  equivalent  portion  of  time  had  been  given  them  during  the  week  foi 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  their  grounds.     But,  even  then,  to  have  en- 
forced such  attendance  on  the  Sunday  would  have  proved  a  grievour 
imposition.     It  would  have  operated  as  an  interdict  from   attending 
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narket  on  the  only  day  on  which  there  was  any  market  to  attend. 
Under  these  circumstances^  even  Mr.  Cooper  was  forced  to  admit  that  it 
^ould  have  been  the  greatest  cruelty  to  compel  the  slaves  to  attend 
[>ivine  worship  on  SunOEiys. 

*  But,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  no  time,  except  Sunday,  is  given 
lo  the  slaves  for  the  raising  of  food.  The  law  of  the  island  requires 
chat  one  day  in  a  fortnight,  except  during  the  time  of  crop,  should  be 
illowed  to  the  slaves,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  for  cultivating  their  provision* 
grounds.  This  would  amount  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  days  in  the  year. 
The  proprietor  of  Georgia  was,  however,  more  liberal  than  the  law. 
!tliere  the  slaves  were  allowed  for  this  purpose  (and  other  proprietors  in 
Ikat  quarter,  Mr.  Cooper  thinks,  may  have  been  equally  liberal,)  every 
Saturday,  after  crop,  until  they  began  to  dig  the  land  into  holes  for  the 
faXa  plant,  when  they  are  allowed  only  every  second  Saturday.  By  this 
arrangement  the  negroes  belonging  to  Georgia  had  about  twenty-eight 
days  in  the  year  allowed  them  for  the  cultivation  of  their  grounds,  be- 
sides Sundays. 

i  -  '  As  this  time,  however,  had  been  given  them  for  the  express  purposed 
of  raising  their  food,  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  the  slaves,  and  would' 
have  placed  both  religion  and  its  ministers  in  an  odious  light,  had  any 
part  of  it  been  authoritatively  diverted  from  its  original  destmation,  with 
a  view  to  attendance  upon  him.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed,  that  out  of 
crop,  an  afternoon  every  fortnight  should  be  alloMfed  wr  reli^ous  wor- 
ship and  instruction.  Mr.  Cooper  had  thus  an  opportunity  ofpreaching 
to  the  slaves  about  eleven  or  twelve  times  in  the  year.  But  the  moment 
tilrop  began  there  was  an  entire  cessation  for  five  or  six  months  of  aU 
meetings  of  the  kind. 

.  /  After  remaining  in  this  unsatisfactory  state  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  Mr.  Cooper,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  quitted  Jamaica  and 
returned  to  Great  Britain.  He  justly  observes,  that  it  could,  perhaps, 
hardly  be  expected  that  he  should  have  consented  to  consume  his  time 
amongst  a  people  to  whom  he  could  preach  only  twelve  times  in  the 
year.'  (C.  page  46,  53.) 

Another  great  evil  complained  of  by  the  abolitionists,  and 
<»ie  that  may  likewise  be  easily  remedied  without  any  injustice 
to  the  planters,  is,  that  the  laws  of  the  islands  are  not  only 
ailent  with  regard  to  any  means  by  which  the  negroes  can  ob- 
tain .  their  Vihexty,  but  actually  impose  manumission  fines  On 
ih^s^  masters  who  are  inclined  to  liberate  their  slaves.  The 
following  plausible  answer  has  been  given  to  this  complaint : 

*  /.In page  42^  Mr.  Wilberforce  accuses  the  colonial  assemblies  for  im- 
posing fines  on  the  manumission  of  slaves,  by  which  I  infer  that  he  is 
ifBorant  of  their  object,  viz.  to  prevent  unfeeling  persons  from  emanci- 
paiiiig^Qld  and  ctippled  slaves,  merely  to  elude  the  expense'  of  their 
earej> maintenance,  and  taxation  ;  for  by  this  act  the  owners  must  pi^y 
into  the  -  treasury  a  ^  sufficient  sum  to  support  the  freed  perscnii  ^r  giye 
ia  bond  to  th^t  effect,  in  case  they  should  become  a  burthen  "upon  the 
community.'    (B.  page  15.) 
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An  alteration  in  this  law  suggests  itself  immediately  on^  read- 
ing the  accusation  and  the  answer.  Let  the  fine  be  abolished, 
but  let  the  power  of  imposing  one  upon  particular  occasionk  be 
vested,  under  due  restrictions,  in  a  responsible  officer,  wKo 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  prevent  unfeeling  persons  from  talimg 
advantage  of  the  law.* 

Amidst  all  the  aggravated  ill-treatment  of  the  negroes,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  more  startling,  more  difficult  of  belief  to 
a  person  uninformed  concerning  West-India  affairs^  arid  wlio 
has  his  mind  imbued  with  English  ideas  of  justice,  than  that 
the  colour  of  the  negro  should  be  admitted  9c&  prima- facie  evi* 
dence  of  his  servile  condition. 

'  As  the  law  at  present  stands^  if  a  white  person  asserts  a  xi^t  tor 
hold  his  fellow-creature  in  perpetual  slavery,  the  burthen  of  proof  lies, 
not  on  the  assert^  owner,  but  on  the  aUeged  bondsniaii*  Heisxe- 
quired,  at  the  perU  of  the  most  severe  personal  affliptimi  to  whidi  man 
can  be  sul^jected  in  this  world,  to  prove  a  negative;  to  show  that  he  is  - 
fwi  a  slave.     In  maldns  this  proof,  he  is,  by  another  most  iniquitous 

principle  of.law^  excludS  from  producing  as  evidence  in  his  favour,  the 

testimony  of  any  of  that  class  or  society,^the  black  or  coloured  slave  no" 

pulation,  to  whom  alone  his  right  to  fireedom  and  the  grounds  of  it ' 

may  often  be  known/  (C.  page  89*) 

Surely  it  Cannot  be  pretended  by  the  planters  themselves    zz. 

that  such  a  law  is  founded  on  principles  of  justice.    We  are 

persuaded  that  no  one  would  have  the  assurance  openly  to  qa- — . 
pose  its  repeal.    More  regard  is  p^d  to  a  public  criminal^ 
this  country }   he  is  presumed  in  law  to  be  innocent  until 'ZL 

8 roved  to  be  guiUy ;'  whenever  the  smallest  link  is  wanting  m= 
^  le  chain. pf  proof,  althou^li  every  body  may  be  o^CMrally  certsixu-rrl 
of  his  miiit,  me  jury  are  anvays  directed  to  cons||tnif}  tiie/doubtfti^^ 
in  his  favour .+    Very  different  is  the  situation  of  the-  unforiii-^' 
nate  negro.    The  laws  seem  completely  inirerted  iii  the  Wtest^' 
tndies;  the  proseciitor,  for  so  he  maybe  ctJled»  is  relieved^ 
from  the  onus  jgrobandi-^e  is  not  bound  to  make  b^t.kiB  ownB- 
Qa.se  as  he  would  in  this  or  any  other' country;    ISo^  lie  bnm(gc^~ 
his  charge,  and  the  defendant  is  called  upon  io  i^S^ttA^'f&> 
Should  he  miraculously  succeed  in  so,  dobg,,  vio  penimjt  ^Wf^ 

I.       ■    >     ■■•     "V^ 

"      .      •      •  •      •  • 

~  *  Indeed  it  must,  in  all  cases,  be  unneceffsary  to  Ixiipose  i  hs^  yituAt^Vf 
the  admission  of  Sir  H.  Martin,  the  exaction  of  a  bona  it  iiifiei«i& 

t  T£^  id^a  dances'  i^  Indiilgence  even  to  lui  li^udieiiytfs  ^eelt^  for  a  eri* 
minal  may  dscape  when  his  guilt  is  undoubted,  ibmNdj  becsBse  there  is  0 
trifliif^ftiformalky  in  the  indictment.  We  are  fieiir:  nipm  jwooiilink^^ 
tjiat  this  psrt'of  our  law  should  be  extended  ta'fh^  ttfegfo* . )V^ ^y^gliff? 
'«olieeai'from.  onvselves  that  as  thing?  stand  9^  pi^efcfnt^'  ^'  is  df^i ' 
most  essential  securities  against  injustice. 
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to  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  would-be-master,  at 
^)utt  is  worse  than  assassination.  All  the  means  and  facilities 
yf  procuring  evidence  are  on  the  side  of  the  planter,  and  more 
ihan  ordinary  difficulties  are  opposed  to  the  negro.  In  thi^T 
^untry  where  the  defendant  has,  beyond  all  calculation,  greater 
neans  of  procuring  evidence,  thp  otitu  probandi  is  invariably 
jod  upon  the  plaintiff.  If  A  lays  claim  to  the  estate  of  .B,^he 
cnast  prove  his  title  :  when  he  has  brought  forward  his  proof, 
tiiEieki,  and  then  only,  B  is  called  upon  for  counter-evidence.-  if, 
Mk  the  contrary>  it  were  sufficient  for  A  merely  to  put  in  his 
daim,  and  in  default  of  B's  being  ^le  to  produce  a  clear  title, 
lihe  estate  were  adjudged  to  A,  the4aw  would  be  assimilated  to 
IJkBLt  of  the  West  Indies ;  except  that  in  this  country,  an  estate 
WOidd'  be  the  objisct  in  dispute,  in  the  West  Indies>  a  man's 
personal  liberty. 

'  The  colonial  laws,  in  our  opinion,  should  not  only  protect  the 
blacks  when  free,  but  should  be  so  framed  as  to  .give  diem 
•▼ery  opportunity  of  obtaining  their  freedom,  when  it  can  be 
done  without  injustice  to  individual  planters :  the  laws  at  present 
•re  directed  to  a  precisely  contrary  €nd.  The  framers  of  them 
•e^m  to  have  proposed  to  themselves,  as  the  mnd  desideratum, 
that  our  settlements  should  never  contain .  a  nree  black  popula- 
tion. When  a'  black,  whose  freedom  is  doubtful,  is  appre* 
liended;  he  is  first  committed  as  a  run-away ;  if  he  has  no 
means  of  ppovin^  his  liberty,  and  is  not  claimed  by  any  master, 
lie  is  advertised  in  the  following  maimer: 
•'•———  WorUiouse,  ■>  «  >■  ' 
'  Notice  is  hereby  gifven,  that  unless  the  undermentioned  slave  is 
tslun  out  of  this.worl£ouse,  prior  to  ■  . '  ■.  ■  the  «-— -fr-v^iext^L  he  will 
SB  duit.dair,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twdve  in  tht  forenoon,  be 
put  iip  :te  wblie  ilJe,  and  flold  to  the  best  Udder  at  ■ '  ■  '■  ;  »  agi^eeably 
^'iko  workltfHis&law  now  in  force,  for -payment  of  hii  fees. 
r-.  ftOvdefedy^ihat  ihe  above  be  pubH^ed-in  tibe  neworapers  appointed 

'  'tjhe  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  already  made  several 
eisJa!apts>  gives  the  following  (taks^  from  ^th^  Jamaica  Gazette 
of^^i^tem^^f^  1^2.)>  as.speci^M^iVs  of  (the  names  and  descrip- 
^WH^F^i^^  to  such  a^v^tisemeqts  >-^  v:. 
oWJolm 'vWilHanls,  five  feetu  nia^.i^fiihes  ^sad  a  half  high,  no  brand 
■**&.«)«►  >e  ijak  a  .-loarpon  of  CJhfu^^^isi^  ^}ig^f  Jfphj*  U^p 
•mi  19  fujperintepdant,.  but  wbich  bLsmnwedto  ^^^i^,  as  ihe  U,rajm 
9|^y.<i  ^mjjgner  by  Im  spee^V  H(^.)u4  f^  ^™9  time.!be^^uI)ox^ 
nf[g».C3aoi^gow  estate,  in.  thU  ,,;>■,..,.. 

.^IM^ay  Jptmson^  an  aged.Creole;  no  brand-mark;  says  she  belonged 
tt  WiSliam  Johnson,  a  Maroon,  who  has  been  dead  eight  years ;  since 
wlcichjhe  has  maintained  herself.' 
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'  Joe;  a- French  Creole ;  no  brand;  very  blade;  aaya.liebelonga  toUi 
father  and  mother,  in  St.  Marjr's.' 

*  Robert^  an  £boe,  elderly ;  belonged  to  Mr.  Macbean^  who  died 
tome  time  ago ;  has  no  owner  at  present.'  (C.  page  95.) 

A  Jamaica  gazette  generally  contains  from  ten  to  twenty  sucb 
advertisements.  We  nave  ourselves  looked  over  a  file  of  them, 
but  will  be  content  with  giving  one  more  (taken  from  a  number 
for  June,  1823),  in  addition  to  those  above  : — 

'  Philip  Marge,  a  Creole ;  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  quarter 
high ;  no  mark ;  says  he  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Marge,  who 
lived  in  Port  Royal,  but  is  now  dead,  since  which  he  has  never 
been  claimed.' 

That  when  a  slave,  or  even  a  presumed  slave,  is  found  roving 
about,  he  should  be  detained  and  advertised  may  be  very 
proper,  but  it  does  not  follow  in  case  he  should  not  be  ownea, 
or  his  master  neglect  to  claim  him,  that  he  should  be  sold  for 
payment  of  his  fees.  He  is  detained  on  suspicion^ he  is  ad- 
vertised according  to  law,  to  enable  his  master  to  claim  the 
property  which  he  has  lost.  If  his  master  (supposing  him  to 
nave  one)  neglects  to  do  so,  he  is  similarly  situated,  as  far  as 
the  public  are  concerned,  with  a  man  who  in  this  country  is 
arrested  on  suspicion,  but  against  whom  no  evidence  is  brought. 
This  man,  however,  is  discharged  and  allowed  to  go. at  large; 
and  the  public  are  obliged  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  his  deten- 
tion, since  they  are  incurred  for  the  public  safety.  The  very 
law  which  orders  the  negro  to  be  sold,  implies  that  he  may  l>e 
liberated  without  a  shadow  of  injustice  to  any  individual.  With 
regard  to  his  fees,  and  the  expense  of  his  maintenance,  they 
niay  be  home  by  the  parish.  The'  burthen  would  be  light  in 
comparison  witn  what  every  parish  in  this  country  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  in  the  maintenance  of  its  poor.  But  even  should 
this  be  thought  intolerable,  the  regroes  so  liberated  might  be 
hired  out  for  a  limited  space  of  time  fpr  the  beuefit  of  the 
parish,  in  payment  of  the  charges  incurred,  or  might  be  em- 
ployed dunng  their  detention  in  repairiiig  the  roads,  or  in  other 
public  works.  It  has  been  urged  m  objection  to  this  plan,  that 
the  negroes,  if  allowed  to  go  at  large,  instead  of  employii^ 
themselves  usefully,  would  continue  to  rove  about  the  ildano, 
committing  depredations,  perhaps,  upon  the  plantations*  We 
state  this  objection  because  it  has  been  made,  out  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  worth  an  answer.  It  mi^ht  be  proved  by  the 
same  process  of  reasoning,  that  incorrigible  vagabonds  in  this 
country  should  be  sold  as  slaves.  There  are  laws  in  the  colo- 
nies, severe  enough  too,  and  they  can  be  put  in  force  against 
those  who  break  them.    The  planters  have  stated  only  one 
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difficulty  worth  mentioning,  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  this 
wholesome  reform ;  they  say  that  if  the  negroes,  instead  of 
b^ng-sold,  as  they  are  under  the  present  law,  were  manumitted, 
it  would  act  as  an  incitement  to  all  slaves  in  the  island  to  try 
iheix  luck  as  runaways  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, no  planter  could  be  secure  of  retaining  his  property. 
To  attach  its  due  weight  to  this  plausible  objection,  we  must 
ei^plain  the  whole  process  and  form  of  proceeding  against  a  run- 
awmy^*  In  the  first  place,  the  master  offers  a  reward  for  his 
dele&tion  the  moment  he  is  missed ;  secondly,  every  negro  who 
GMMK>t  give  a  good  account  of  himself  is  lodged  immediately 
IB  a  neighbouring  workhouse,  and  regular  lists  and  descriptions 
of  those  detained  are  published  in  the  weekly  gazettes ;  and 
thirdly,  if  unclaimed  after  a  certain  time,  he  is  advertised  to  be 
sold,  as  we  have  already  shown.  Now,  in  Jamaica,  the  proper- 
ti(«  of  those  taken  up  to  those  advertised  to  be  sold  is  about  six 
to  one.  The  number  of  runaways  in  one  gazette  vary  from  80 
to  100;  and  the  number  advertised  to  be  sold  from  10  to  20 ; 
which  proves  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  detained  are  claimed 
by  thenr  masters.  Somucn  for  the  chance  of  a  negro  being  a  suc^ 
cessful  runaway !  In  addition  let  us  remark  the  severity  of  the 
oolonial  l9,ws,  in  order  to  guard  against  attempts  of  this  kind. 
We  ^e  the  following  from  the  Jamaica  Courant  of  21st  of 
July,  1823,  the  last  paper  we  have  seen,  as  instances  of  what 
is  eontinually  taking  f4ace  : — 

*  At  a  general  court  of  quarter*sessions,  held  at  the  court* 
house,  Manning's-town^  oq  Tuesday  the  10th  instant,  the  fol- 
low^^  trials  took  plac^ : 

'  Thomas  Bloomfield,  to  the  estate  of  Hugh  Walker,  mason, 
for  harbouring  a  runaway  belonging  to  Cromwell  estate  ;  trans-* 
ported,  vi^lue  £.50. 

^  EcUnburgh,  to  Francis  Bowen,  esq.,  for  running  away  up* 
wards  of  six  months;  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  the  work* 
house  for  life,  value  £.50," 

f)ie  planter  will  only  have  recourse  to  the  public  law,  as 
staled  aSbove,  when  the  negro  is  incorrigible,  as  it  clearly  entails 
mKm^lum  the  loss  of  his  services.  For  minor  offences,  for  run- 
BS^  away  for  short  intervals,  or  for  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
doiii^  so,  the  law  provides  him  with  ample  powers  of  punish^ 
fteiK(  ^  be  or  his  overseer  may  inflict  39  lashes  of  the  cart-whip 
\i4ieiiever  they  deem  it  expedient,  without  any  form  of  tristl 
witalev^^.  The  proprietor,  we  think,  therefore,  nee4  not  be 
als^itied  for  the  security  of  property  so  well  guarded. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  might  be  done  towards  gradually 
iaev^a^ng  the  free  black  population,  anct  wearing  out  slavery^- 

VOL.    I.  A   A 
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as  it  were,  if  details  were  not  so  completely  despised.  The 
ioiany  lesser  means  of  emancipation  are  aliowea  to  pass  by  un- 
noticed, while  attention  has  been  exclusively  directed  to  flie 
accomplishment  of  it  en  masse.  As  an  instance  of  this>  we  may 
observe  that  the  number  of  slaves  escheated  to  the  crown  in 
Jamaica  during  15  years,  from  1807  to  1821  is  948,  or  on  an 
average  about  63  annually.  (See  papers  relating  to  Slave  popu- 
lation, ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  14  jViay, 
1823.)  These  slaves  appear  to  escheat  to  the  crown  on  the  denuse 
of  illegitimate  persons  dying  intestate,  aliens  and  others,  and  are 
dijsposed  of  by  letters  of  preference  being  granted  to  the  escheator, 
who  prosecutes  the  right  of  the  crown,  entering  into  bond  to 
pay  over  two-thirds  of  their  value,  to  be  apphed  to  the  use 
of  nis  Majesty's  revenue  in  the  island ;  the  remaining^  third  be^ 
lones  to  the  escbeator.  Had  the  colonial  government  been 
anxious  to  bring  about  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery^  one 
would  think  so  fine  an  opportunity  would  not  have  been  lost 
The  more  natural  course,  with  a  truly  paternal  government, 
would  have  been  to  give  these  slaves  then*  Uberty,  instead  of 
producing  so  large  a  mass  of  misery  for  the  sake  of  an  almost 
miperceptible  increase  of  the  revenue.  It  may  be  observed 
here,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  unclaimed  slaves  are  applied  in  a 
similar  manner  after  the  payment  of  the  fees.  There  is  no  pc^t 
of  view  in  which  the  colonial  legislatures  are  exhibited  in  a 
more  pitiful  light :  here,  too,  they  have  every  thing  in  their 
hands  to  assist  them  in  finding  employment  for  the  negroes 
they  might  emancipate ;  land  is  frequently  escheated  wim  the 
slaves ;  some  portion  of  this  might  surely  be  divided  among 
them,  and  the  proper  superintendence  would  make  them  useful 
and  industrious  subjects. 

All  the  changes  we  have  suggested  would  necessarily  make  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  tend 
to  increase  ^adually  the  number  of  free  negroes ;  and  they  can 
be  carried  mto  execution  without  injuring  any  body.  The 
planters  themselves  would  desire  them  if  mey  knew  tneir  own 
mterests.  By  evincing  a  wish,  and  coming  forward  with  readi- 
ness, to  do  justice  to  their  slaves,  they  might  prevent  more 
hasty  and  less  politic  measures  from  being  carried  into  effect 
by  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  other  classes  of  the  community. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  stating  what  may  oe 
done  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  freemen,  without  any  interference 
with  the  property  of  the  planters.  The  alterations  for  t^ie 
benefit  of  the  slaves  that  we  have'  hitherto  reconmiended,  re- 
quire no  corresponding  compensation  to  the  masters ;  they  can. 
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th^refore^  be  easily  carried  into  execution.  The  next  point  for 
consideration  will,  perhaps,  be  attended  with  greatier  difficulties; 
we  mean  the  question  of  manumission. 

.  Were  the  government  of  this  country  determined  to. give  the 
nej?roes  theirhberty  immediately  at  all  hazards,  without  indulgiiig 
a  fore-thought  for  the  evil  consequences  that  might  ensue  to  the 
slaves  themselves — were  they  inclined,  in  short,  to  act  up  to  the 

Sirit  of  the  axiom  placed  so  prominently  in  the  foreground  by 
e  aboUtionists,  "  that  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion"*—^were  they  to  hsten  to  their  feelings  alone,  and  exclud- 
mg  the  voice  of  reason  from  their  councils,  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  since  an  act  of  injustice  and  barbarity  had  been 
committed,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  retrace  its  steps, 
hastily  and  inadvisedly;  the  course  presenting  the  fewest  dis- 
advantages would  be,  not  to  invade  the  property  of  the  planters 
but  to  purchase  all  the  nemroes  in  the  colonies,  and  give  them 
their  liberty  at  once.  Tne  West  Indians  could  not,  in  fact 
they  do  not,  dispute  the  justice  of  this  measure ;  they  merely 
question,  and  as  we  think,  reasonably,  its  pohcy. 

'  I  have  now,'  says  Sir  H.  W.  Martin,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
pamphlet,  ^  as  a  last  resource,  to  implore  the  friendly  aid  of  the  gentlemen 
of  England  (our  legutlators),  andheg  them  to  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
^p9  Dy  giving  us  their  powerful  asdstance  during  the  ensuing  struggle 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  request  them,  also,  as  conservators  of 
the  national  purse,  to  consider  the  enormous  expense  that  would  be 
tjirown  upon  Great  Britain,  by  remunerating  the  West-India  planters 
for  the  loss  of  their  property,  for  without  indemnity  it  is  impossible  to 
isei^e  upon  private  property  for  any  public  purpose,  without  a  breach  of 
the  most  solemn  and  sacred  rights.  Remuneration  -for  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  West-India  proprietors  would  amount  to  one  hundred 
millions,  and  for  the  slaves  only,  about  thirty-five  millions :  whether 
the  country  is  prepared  to  come  forward  with  that  sum,  I  must  leave 
to  the  decision  of  others !  But  the  right  of  protection  or  remuneration 
^sannot  be  doubted.'     (B.  page  43.) 

Dismissing,  however,  the  question  of  propriety,  let  us  con- 
sider how  we  should  proceed  to  ascertain  the  quantum  of 
.remuneration  due  to  the  planters.  They  would  not,  we  presume, 
•claim  d  right  to  estimate  their  own  damages.  There  are  prece- 
dents in  abundance  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  None 
.<but  impartial  persons  would  be  fitted  to  assess  the  amount  of  loss 
.tor.  be  made  good  to  the  proprietors,  and  these  might  be  appointed 
i)y  the  House  of  Commons.    The  same  principle  would  apply, 

^_j _■       _ .  '     t *    * 

*  See  Resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  the  House  of  OommonsL 
15lhMay,  1823. 
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tuppoftiog  parliament  chose  to  purchase  not  the  whole»  but  a  parti 
of  the  planter's  rights :  and  s^ain^  supposing  they  chose  to  aUoMi 
the  slaves  to  purchase  their  own  liberty,  or  individuals  disposed 
to  bestow  their  alms  in  that  direction,  to  purchase  it  for  them. 
The  value  of  an  able-bodied  negro  in  the  prime  of  Ufe«  we  bavQ 
reason  to  believe  is  about  80/.  in  most  of  the  islands ;  but  we 
will  put  it  at  100/.  sterling.  What  impediment  then  can  there 
be  to  parliament's  fixiitg  one  of  these  sums,  or  a  larger  one*  i£ 
nearer  the  truth,  as  the  maximum  of  a  negro's  v^ue,  and  smaller 
sums  aeoording  to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  slave :  and  when  thifi 
is  aeeomplished,  making  it  incumbent  upon  the  master  to  tak^ 
such  value  for  him,  whether  offered  by  the  slave  himself^  or  by 
a  third  party  proposing  to  manumit  him !  The  plan  usually 
adopted  m  this  countnr^  when  it  is  required  that  private  lishto 
should  yield  to  the  public  good,  is  conformable  to  this  principlei 
In  making  a  new  street,  commissioners  are  appointed  ta  esti« 
mate  the  value  of  private  property  which  it  becomes  necessary 
to  invade.  If  any  individual  is  dissatisfied  with  the  awards  he 
may  appeal,  it  is  true,  to  a  jury;  but,  in  the  present jcase  th^ 

£ower  of  appeal  would  be  unnecessary,  in  consequenqe  of  par* 
ament's  fixing  the  maximum  value  before-hand,  leaving  the 
slave  to  make  a  better  bargain  if  possiUe.  This  process  is 
simple,  for  there  is  only  one  species  of  property  to  estims^t^ ; 
when  a  new  street  is  to  be  made  it  is  more  complex^  owing  to 
the  variety  of  interests  and  property  that  may  be  affected. 
Private  individuals  are  forced  to  give  up  their  rights  for  an 
equitable  compensation ;  they  are  not  left  to  make  their  own 
bargains,  for  uiat  would  be  to  give  them  the  power  of  dictating 
their  own  terms.  The  greater  the  urgency  of  the  case  the 
higher  would  be  their  claims.    Were  no  maximum  fixed,  in 

I  proportion  as  the  slaves  were  able  or  willing  tp  pay  for  their 
reedom,  or  others  were  disposed  to  purchase  it  (qit  then)^  th^ 
demands  of  their  masters  would  increase. 

*  Very  great  difficulty  is  experienced  by  negroes  in  obtainiBg  their 
freedom,  even  when  thev  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  because  those  wh^  b^ 
tiieir  industry  and  frugahty  have  realized  the  means  of  purchasing  thoir 
freedom^  and  who,  therefore,  are  most  worthy  of  it,  and  also  likely  to 
employ  it  most  beneficially^  are  the  most  valuable  handii.  Mr.  Coraer 
knew  three  valuable  men  who  wished  to  purchase  their  freedom.  They 
had  lone  applied  in  vain  to  the  agents  or  the  proprietor  resident  on  me 
spot.  They  at  length,  however,  obtained  their  end  by  an  applioatien 
to  the  proprietor  hunself,  then  in  England.  After  this,  a  fourth  made 
many  efforts  to  obtain  his  freedom  by  purchase,  but  they  provoS-  iiQh 
avaihng,  and  he  sunk,  in  consequence,  into  a  state  of  despondency^  and 
became  of  comparatively  little  ^ue.'  *    (C.  page  6?*) 


Jim  uuui 


*  Mr.  Copper  knew  two  or  three  other  cases  of  this  description. 
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ThiB  reference  to  the  cruel  operation  of  the  existing  law  iw 
sufficient  alone  to  justify  its  immediate  amendment.  To  justify^ 
do  we  say  ?  To  make  it  imperative  upon  parliament  not  to  lose 
a  moment  in  blotting  out  so  crjring  an  injustice.  A  slave 
having  struggled  to  obtain  the  means  of  purchasing  his  liberty, 
having  proved  himself  in  a  state  fit  to  appreciate  its  blessings, 
making  the  application,  and  faiUng,  must  be  as  heeurt-rending  a 
picture  of  human  misery  as  can  well  be  imagined.  ^  The  iron 
may  truly  be  said  to  enter  into  the  soul  of  a  being  with  expect- 
ations so  cruelly  blighted.  Many  will  say,  perhaps,  that  in- 
stances of  slaves  having  a  wish  and  possessmg  the  means  of 
acquiring  their  own  liberty,  must  be  very  rare.  That  may  b6, 
but  it  is  in  no  man's  power  to  say  how  far  the  will  and  means 
are  checked  by  the  known  operation  of  the  law.  We  have  it 
in  our  power,  fortunately,  to  prove,  by  a  reference  to  facts, 
that  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  through  the  medium  of  a  third 

i>erson,  is  considerably  checked  by  the  difficulties  which  the 
aw  has  opposed,  or  at  least  left  in  the  way.  We  have  only  to 
make  choice  of  the  numerous  extracts  from  wills  given  in  the 
official  returns  from  Jamaica,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
House  of  CkMnmons : — 

'  It  is  my  will  that  my  executors  do,  if  possible,  at  a  moderate 
price,  purchase  the  said  negro  woman  slave  free.' 

'  My  executors  to  endeavour  to  obtain  her  freedom  for  what- 
ever sum  her  proprietor  will  take  for  her.* 
'   '  A  slave  now  belonging  to  Hopewell  estate.     My  executors 
to  use  all  their  influence  and  power  to  get  her  manumized.' 

We  are  accustomed  in  this  country  to  look  upon  ourselves 
as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  our  civil  institutions,  and 
in  morality  and  knowledge.  If  we  are  entitled  to  pride  our- 
selves upon  this  alleged  superiority,  with  what  shame  must  we 
cast  our  eyes  upon  the  colonial  institutions  of  Spain,  deservedly 
reckoned  the  most  bigoted  and  ignorant  among  European 
nations. 

'  In  the  Spanish  American  possessions  it  has  always  been  the  esta- 
blished practice  to  encourage  manumissions.  A  slave  had  a  right,  by 
law^,  to  his  freedom,  as  soon  as  he  could  r^ay  to  his  master  the  sum  he 
had  cost.  In  order  to  enable  the  slave  to  do  this,  he  was  not  only 
allowed  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  thd  sabbath,  either  for  rest  or  for 
religious  purposes,  or  for  ms  own  emolument,  as  he  might  like  best,  but 
he  was  allowed  also  one  day  in  the  week  for  the  cultivation  of  his  pi^ 
vision-grounds,  his  master  being  entitled  to  the  labour  of  the  pther  nVe. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  slave,  by  his  industry  and  frugality,  had  accu- 
mulated the  fifth  part  of  his  value,  it  was  usual  for  the  master,  bn 
being  paid  that  amount,  to  relinquish  to  the  slave  another  day  of  the 
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week^  and  so  bnuntil  lie  Had  repaid  the  whole  of  liis  origixial  posty  and 
ihu9  became  altogether  tree.  He  ccmtiniied^  hotRre^/^in-^aonie  cates, 
during  the  days  which  were  his  own,  and  even  afiter  his  complete  eman- 
cq»tion,  to  labour  for  hire  in  his  master^s  service.  By  this  process^  not 
only  was  the  master's  capital  replaced  without  loss^  but  a  peasantry  was 
formed  around  him,  which  had  learned  by  experience  the  happy  e£fect8 
of  industry  and  frugality,  and  were,  themore,  industrious  and  provi- 
dent. .'«Notwithstan£ng  this  liberal  policy,  the  enfranchised  slaves  have 
never  been  known  in  the  Spanish  possessions  to  rise  against  their  former 
masters,'  or  to  excite  those  who  were  still  slaves  to  seek  any  other 
method  of  deliverance  than  they  themselves  had  pursued ;  whilst  th^ 
formed,'  by  their  number  and  hardihood,  a  valuable  means  of  defence 
from  foreign  aggression.  In  consequence  of  this  admirable  system,  the 
whole  •  negro  population  of  the  Spanish  possession^  were  so  rapidly 
uiproximating  to  emancipation,  that  about  the  year  1790,  the  numb^. 
(H  free  blacks  and  people  of  colour  somewhat  exceeded,  in  all  of  them, 
the  number  of  slaves.  Since  that  time,  in  Cuba  alone,  in  consequence 
of  the  immense  importations  from  Africa  into  that  idand,  has  this  pro- 
portion been  diminished ;  but  even  there  the  free  black  and  coloured 
population  amounts  to  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  number  of  the  slaves. 
In  the  other  Trans- Atlantic  possessions  of  Spain  their  number  has  gone 
on  progressively  increasing,  until  now  slavery  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  existence  there.  And  this  happy  consummatum  has  been 
effected  without  any  commotion,  and  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  the 
master,  who  has  not  only  not  been  a  loser,  but  a  gainer  by  the  change. 
How  opprobrious  to  Great  Britain  is  the  contrast  which  this  sybtem 
exhibits  to  that  of  our  colonies ! 

*  The  happy  effects  of  this  admirable  mode  of  manumission  axe  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  Humboldt's  Travels : — - 

'  We  observed  with  a  Bvely  interest  the  great  number  of  scattered 
houses  in  the  valley  inhabited  by  fireedmen.  In  the  Spanish  colonies 
the  institutions  and  the  maimers  are  more  favourable  to  the  liberty  of 
the  blacks  than  in  the  other  European  settlements^  In  all  these  excur- 
sions we  were  agreeably  surprised,  not  only  at  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, but  the  increase^of  a  free,  laborious  population,  accustomed  to  toil, 
and  too  poor  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of  slaves.  White  and  black 
farmers  had  every  where  small  separate  establishments.  Our  host, 
whose  father  had  a  revenue  of  40,000  piastres,  possessing  more  lands 
than  he  could  clear,  he  distributed  them  in  the  valley  of  Aragua, 
among  poor  families  who  chose  to  apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton.  He  endeavoured  to  surround  his  ample  plantations  with 
freemen,  who^  working  as  they  chose,  either  on  their  own  land,  or  in 
the  neighbouring  plantations,  'suppli^  him  with  day-labourers  at  the 
time  of  harvest.  Nobly  occupied  xm  the  means  best  adapted  j^radually 
to  extinguish  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  in  these  colonies.  Count  Torur 
flattered  himself  with  the  double  hope  of  rendering  slaves  less  neces- 
sary to  the  landholders,  and  furnishing  the  ifreedmen  with  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  farmers.  On  de^uiing  for  Europe  he  had  parcelled 
out  and  let  a  part  of  the  lands  of  Cura.  Four  years  after,  at  his 
return  to  America,  he  found  on  this  spot,  finely  cultivated  in  cotton. 
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*  a  little  hamlet  of  thirty  or  forty  houies^  which  is  called  Punta  Zamuro, 

*  and  which  we  afterwards  visited  vrith  him.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
'  hamlet  are  nearly  all  mulattoes,  Zumboes,  or  free  blacks.  This  exam- 
'  pie  of  letting  out  land  has  been  happily  followed  by  other  great  pro* 
'  prietors.  The  rent  is  ten  piastres  for  a  vanega  of  ground^  and  is  paid 
'  in  money  or  in  cotton.  As  the  small  farmers  are  often  in  want,  they 
'  sell  their  cotton  at  a  very  moderate  price.  They  sell  it  even  before 
'  the  harvest ;  and  the  advances  thus  made  by  rich  neighbours,  place  the 
'  debtor  in  a  state  of  dependance  which  frequently  obhges  him  to  offer 
'  his  services  as  a  labourer.  The  price  of  labour  is  cheaper  here  than  in 
'  France.  A  freeman  working  as  a  day-labourer  (peor)  is  paid  in  the 
'  valleys  of  Aragua,  and  in  the  Llanos,  four  or  five  piastres  a  month,  not 
'  including  food,  which  is  very  cheap,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 

'  meat  ana  vegetables.  I  love  to  dwell  on  these  details  of  Qolonial  in-  ' 
'  dustry,  because  they  prove  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  what  to  the 
'  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  tolonies  has  long  ceased  to  be  doubtful^ 
'  that  the  continent  of  Spanish  America  can  produce  suear  and  indigo 
'  by  free  hands,  and  that  the  unhappy  slaves  are  capab&  of  becoming 
'  peasants,  farmers^  and  landholders.'     (C.  page  109.) 

^  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  two  quotations  without  being 
struck  with  the  dissimilarity  of  the  colonial  systems  of  Spain 
and  England;  without  reflecting  how  greatly  superior  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  must  necessarily  be  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Tins  difference  has  arisen  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  non-residence 
of  the  planters  in  our  colonies,  and  from  their  entrusting  the 
management  of  their  plantations  to  agents  with  fixed  salaries, 
who  have  no  immediate  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  slaves. 
We  may  easily  account  for  this  non-residence  when  we  consider 
how  few  attractions  the  colonies  must  present  to  an  English- 
man, accustomed  to  the  companj^  of  teamed  and  enlightened 
men,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of^  civilized  life.  The  contrast  is 
not  so  ^eat  between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  The  original 
settlers  m  all  colonies- must,  in  general,- be  drawn  from  the 
middUng  classes  of  the  mother  country,  and  from  persons  pos- 
sessing moderate  capitals*  In  this  and  other  countries,  with 
any  pretensions  to  free  institutions,  or  where  freedom  of 
tbidught  and  conversation  are  not  entirely  prohibited,  these 
classes,  while  residing  at  home,  have  all  the  advantages  we  ' 
have  mentioned.  These  advantages  they  must  lose,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  when  they  quit  it  to  live  in  countries  where  they  can 
meet  but  few  of  their  own  rank  and  station  in  society,  and 
where  those  few  are  so  much  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  riches 
as  to  spare  little  or  no  time  for  social  pleasures.  The  Dutch 
were  the  first  people  who  carried  on  the  system  of  colonization 
with  much  spirit.  They  early  got  a  reputation  for  dreadful 
cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves.     Kegardless  of  means. 
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their  object  was,  to  amass  as  much  wealth  as  possible  with  the 
>  least  loss  of  time>  and  return  to  their  native  country.  In  the 
French  colonies  the  same  excesses  of  cruelty  .are  not  quite  so 
observable.  There  are,  or  at  lea^t  there  wefe,  more  resident 
proprietors  amotig  them,  and  the  slaves  of  these  were  secure 
of  that  portion  ofgood  treatment  which  flows  from  a  desire,  oh 
the  part  of  their  masters,  of  not  destroying  or  depreciating 
their  property.  In  Spain,  however,  about  3ie  time  when  ^ 
was  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  and  when  she  was  extending 
her  empire  in  the  New  World,  the  government  was  fast  de- 
stroying every  thing  with  the  appearance  of  freedom  iu  her 
institutions.  Not  only  was  political  freedom  abdi^b^d,  but 
the  Inquisition,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  and  with  a  system 
of  espionage  regardless  of  the  privacies  of  domesticlife>  aiid 
unchecked  by  any  barrier  of  public  opinion,  was  intent  updil 
making  itself  master  and  controller  of  the  inmost  thoughts  as 
well  as  of  the  words  and  actions  of  all.  All  the  inore  enlight- 
ened and  enterprising  inhabitants,  too  happy  to  escape  mmi 
such  torments,  rendered  more  galUng  in  proportion  as  their 
mental  attainments  surpassed  those  of  others,  subknitted  reaidily 
to  the  pangs  of  separation  from  their  friends  and  countiy^  in 
order  to  secure  some  little  peace  of  mind.  A  superior  cli^  of 
men>  accordingly,  including  some  of  the  nobility,  were  eailjr 
resident  in  the  numerous  Spanish  settlements  in  the  N6tt 
World.  The  more  northern  colonies  of  the  United  States  wero 
first  founded  under  similar  circumstances.  A  race  of  intelli" 
^ent  men,  seeking  refuge  from  persecution,  impressed  the 
institutions  th^y  estabUshed  with  the  marks  of  their  owQ  free 
and  unsubdued  spirits.  Slavery  never  existed  under  so  horrible 
a  form  in  the  Northern  States  as  in  those  of  the  Souths  whioh 
were  settled  under  the  same  circumstances  as  other  "Rngligh 
colonies.  The  distinguishing  features  stamped  originaUy  are 
still  discernible,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  long  ccmtinue  to  be 
80,  although  the  first  causes  have  for  some  time  ceased  to  be 
in  active  operation. 

The  possession  of  land  in  our  colonies,  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  speculation  in  goo^ 
that!  a  temtorial  possession.  The  proprietor  residing  in  a  dis* 
tantcouhtry,  has  all  his  feelings  detached  from  the  land -and 
from  the  beings  through  whom  he  derives  his  income*  His 
power  and  rights  ar)3  entrusted  to  an  agent,  with  instructioiis 
to  make  this  income  as  Large  as  possible.  If  these  in&tructioBS 
are  not  literally  given,  the  agent  cannot  fi^l  to  learn,  that  by 
Siich  means  alone  he  can  expect  to  giv^  satisfaction  to  hi0 
employer^     He  thus  holds  all  the  master's*  power  in  hiis  h^cU 
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with  ev^ry  tekn{(tatioii  to  abuse  it;  And  the  slaves  are  deprived 
of  the  sarins  inflaence  of  a  master's  interested  feelings.  More 
than  olne  half  of  the  estates  are  mortgaged  to  West-India  mer* 
chants,  who  not  unfrequently  have  the  entire  control  of  the 
mor^l^ed  property ;  at  all  events,  they  have  the  nomination 
Or  appointment  of  the  attorney  and  manager.  Hie  merchant 
lobkli  for  his  remuneration  to  the  commission  on  the  sales  of 
the  sugar ;  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  estate  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  him.  What  he  reauires  of  the  manager  is/  the 
production  of  a  large  number  of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  that  he 
itkBtj  get  a  targe  amount  ofcommimon.  He  orders,  bo  doubt,  at 
Ihe  MUBEie  time,  in  general  terms,  that  the  slaves  should  not  be 
Ov«r*w<Nrked ;  but  as  the  exact  line  of  what  constitutes  over- 
working cannot  be  drawn,  it  is  clear  that  the  manager's  interest 
VtH  ikiore  in  producing  much  sugar,  than  in  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  health  and  increase  of  the  negroes. 

We  should  infer,  of  course,  from  this  style  of  management* 
tbat  the  West'-India  merchants  and  managers  were  those  who 
really  prospered,  and  it  is  so  in  fact.  Aierchants,  managers, 
and  attormes,  become  fnossessed,  if  they  meet  with  tdemble 
svcoesa,  of  large  properties,  actually  earned  out  of  the  planters. 
They  tdl  stand  in  the  relation  of  hired  servants  to;the  proprietors, 
iimr  noAunal  masters.  The  management  of  estates  by  hired 
servants  is  proverbiiEil,  and  from  what  we  have  observed  of  West- 
India  concerns,  we  see  nO  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
P|)roTerb.*  To  apologize  for  speaking  in  these  terms  would  be 
ridicnloQa,  for  tne  very  description  we  have  given  carries  con** 
victton  with  it.  ' 

With'BOciety  cwistituted  aH  it  is  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
mk>naiy  and  absurd  t6  expect  any  change  for  the  better  in  the 
treatment  of  the  slaves^  unless  the  government  of  this  country 
will  nndisrtake  to  legislate  for  them.  We  have  suggested 
Vttiious  laws,  by  which  the  moral,  political,  and  phyucalcondi- 
tin  of  the  negroes  may  be  improved,  alid  agamst  which  the 
jkbuiteTs  can  l^ve  no  just  ground  of  complaint.  There  may  be 
a  few  more  suggestions  worthy  of  consideration,  but  none 
Qecnr  to  us   at  present,   excepting  that  in   the   choice   of 

*  Tine  ]^Acipal  We^t^Itadia  m^rchsMs  are  sM^  owners :  th6  ptaaten 
nay  l»e  et^poised,  tberefone>  to  pay  fuli  fireighta  on  ihe  tty^ar  and  o^mT 
pipduoe  oonsigaed  to  £i^laaii»  They  Are  likewise  uaderwnters,  and  they 
insure  the  property  consigaed  to  them  inter  9e,  M onop<dy,  of  course,  nafc 
the  same  effect  upon  charges  Of  freight  and  insurance  as  upoA  every  vAnf 
dse.  We  heard  an  instance  the  ot£er  day,  where  a  West-India  merchant 
was  his  owii  underwriter^  and  charged  the  planter  with  10«.  per  cent  46r 
guaranteeing  his  own  security. 
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governors,  judges,  and  law-officers,  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  slave  otvners.  Tlie  propriety  of  making  this  condi* 
tion  a  sine  qud  non  of  their  appointment  is  so  apparent,  that  the 
bare  mention  of  it  is  sufficient.  They  will  always  sympathise 
too  much  with  the  whites,  for  they  will  always  be  whites  them- 
selves :  but  at  least,  they  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  an  additional 
misleading  motive.  The  general  charge  against  the  aboli- . 
tionists  is,  that  they  are  blinded  by  enthusiasm.  That  charge 
we  think  will  not  apply  to  us.  We  have  purposely  avoided  an 
appeal  to  the  feeUngs  of  our  readers  by  an  unnecessary  men- 
tion of,  or  allusion  to,  cases  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Such 
cases  may  or  may  not  be  exceptions  to  the  general  mode  of 
treatment.  We  hope  and  believe  that  they  are  exceptions.  - 
We  have  contented  ourselves  with  calUng  attention  to  tjae  real 
state  of  the  law  as  it  exists  at  present,  and  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  may  be  improved.  Firmly  convinced  of  the  justice, 
propriety,  and  feasibility  of  all  that  we  have  urged,  we  have 
sought  their  concurrence  and  approbation  by  addressing 
ourselves  to  their  reason  alone. 

There  is  a  plan  for  the  more  hasty  liberation  of  the  negroes, 
supported  by  numerous  and  weighty  authorities,  which  we  must 
not  entirely  overlook.  It  is  proposed  to  declare  all  children 
bom  after  a  certain  day  to  be  free.  No  one  can  be  more 
anxious  than  we  are  to  see  slavery  extinguished  altogether,  but 
we  wish,  if  possible,  to  avoid  committing  a  fresh  act  of  injus- 
tice with  one  hand,  while  we  are  atoning  for  an  old  one  with 
the  other.  In  this  plan  no  compensation  to  the  .planters  is 
alluded  to,  and  therefore  it  never  will  meet  wit;h  our  approba- 
tion until  the  utter  impossibility  of  achieving  the  same  object  by 
safer  and  juster  means  is  clearly  proved^  To  assert  that  the 
plantations  would  be  cultivated  cheaper  with  free  labor,  and  to 
support  this  assertion  by  the  strongest  probable  evidence,  is 
not  sufficient.*  We  believe  that  tney  could,  but  until  this 
shall  be  positively  established,  to  legislate  upon  its  assumption 
would  be  making  an  impoUtic  experiment,  at  the  sole  risk  of 
a  particular  class.  «' 

Let  the  abolitionists  continue  their  praise-worthy  exertions, 
but  let  them  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  moderation.  Let  •  them 
refrain  from  catching  at  what  is  beyond  their  reach,  and 
thereby  run  th^  risk  of  losing  the  whole.  Instead  of  injudi- 
ciously attacking  the  whole  front  of  their  adversaries,  and  sns- 
talning  a  total  defeat,  let  them  direct  their  attention  to  those 

^  See  letter  £,  a  very  clever  pamphlet,  which  almost  destroys  all  our 
doubts  upon  that  subject. 
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im^arded  positions  which  are  half  admitted  to  be  untenable^ 
aifid  for  the  surrender  of  which  a  willingness  has  been  already 
halt  expressed.  His  Majesty's  ministers  have  declared  them- 
tlAyes  ready,  nay  anxious,  to  adopt  any  judicious  measure  for 
tie  gradual  improvement  and  ultimate  manumission  of  the 
dbves. 

Mr.  Canning  is  very  clear  upon  that  point.  In  his  speech 
upon  Mr.  Buxton's  motion  (15th  May  last),  he  says — 

'The  question  to  be  decided  is,  how  civil  rights,  moral  improvements, 
and  general  happiness,  are  to  be  communicated  to  this  overpowering 
multitude  of  slaves,  with  safety  to  the  lives,  and  security  to  the  in- 
terests, of  the  white  population,  our  fellow-subjects  and  feUow-citi- 
ahuL  -  Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  a  difference  of  o^anion  upon 
t&s  queMion  ?  Is  it  possible  that  those  most  nearly  concerned  in  the 
present  slate  of  property  in  the  West  Indies,  and  those  who  contem- 
plate the  ereat  subject  with  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist, 
should  lo(^  at  it  in  any  other  than  one  point  of  view  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
a  member  of  parliament,  still  more  for  a  member  of  the  government,  to 
say,  that  he  does  not  wish,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  other  great  consi- 
derations necessarily  involved,  to  impart  every  improvement  which  may 
tcaid  to  raise  in  the  scale  of  being  the  unfortunate  creatures  now  in  a 
state  of  servitude  and  ignorance  ?  Undoubtedly,  sacrifices  ought  to  be 
nmde  for*  the  attainment  of  so  great  a  good;  but  would  I,  on  this 
aqopuiit,  strike  at  the  root  of  the  system-— a  system  the  growth  of  ages— 
and,  unhesitatingly  and  rashly,  level  it  at  a  blow  ?  Are  we  not  all 
aware  that  there  are  knots  which  cannot  be  suddenly  disentangled,  and 
must  not  be  cut ;  difficulties  which,  if  solved  at  all,  must  be  solved,  by 
patient  consideration  and  impartial  attention,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
do  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  by  aiming  at  justice  itself."    (F.  p.  24.) 

.  The  following  Resolutions  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  House 
of  Commons :  - 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  eflTectual  and  decisive  mea- 
sures for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  of 
his  Majesty's  colomes. 

'*'That,  through  a  determined  and  vigorous,  but  at  the  same 
time,  judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  measures, 
this  House  looks  forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  slave  population,  such  as  may  prepare  them 
for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

.  **  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes  at  the  earliest  period  that  may  be,  consistently  with 
the  welfare  of  the  slaves  themselves,  the  well-being  of  the  color 
flies,  and  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  state  of  pro- 
perty therein." 

These  resolutions  are,  upon  the  whole,  as  favourable  as  could 
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be  expected.  Their  defect  is  vagueness.  They  pledge  the 
firoyemment  to  nothing.  They  are  vox  et  praterea  nihil.  The 
BTBt  resolution^  upon  which  the  other  two  are  founded,  is  littte 
better  than  an  identical  proposition.  "  It  is  expedient  to  adopt 
effectual  and  decisive  measures  for  meliorating  the  condition  of 
the  slaves.''  Nobody  doubts  that  effectual  and  decisive  met* 
■Ures  of  melioration  must  be  expedient.  The  problem  is,  vfhat 
are  effectual  and  decisive  measures  ?  And  here  we  are  met  by 
that  which  meets  us  at  every  turn/  even  when  we  least  expect 
it-^the  imperfect  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  parliament  really  responsible  to  the  people 
Would  neither  have  delayed  so  long  before  decbtring  Am*  emta- 
cipation,  nor  would  at  last  have  been  satisfied  with  stuik  t 
declaration.  But  what  is  to  be  expected  from  ftpaiiiiuii^ 
habitually  yielding  itself  up  to  the  dictation  of  the  IniiEif  stry,  or 
from  a  ministry  cramped,  even  when  its  intentions  are  good,  by 
the  necessity  of  paying  court  to  this  or  that  secticm  of  the 
aristocracy— to  the  landed  interest,  to  the  mercantile  interest, 
to  the  colonial  interest,  to  the  shipping  interest,  and  to  we 
know  not  how  many  more  squads  of  aristocrats,  o^  whi(^ 
aAy  two  or  three,  sometimes  any  one,  by  deserting  the  ministry^ 
could  ensure  their  downfall !  A  simple  despotism,  t^ouU  we  be 
certain  that  the  ministers  would  be  men  of  education  and  men 
of  business.  Were  the  preferable  alternative.  We  can  ftever 
hope  for  a  plain,  manly,  open  course,  at  the  hands  of  our  tulers, 
chosen  as  tney  now  are.  Something  must  be  sacrificed  to  one 
"  interest,"  something  to  another  :  when  two  "  interests''  are 
opposed,  a  little  must  be  yielded  to  both  sides,  all  measures 
of  improvement  must  be  carefully  pared  down,  and  every 
thing  which  any  section  of  the  aristocracy  can  dislike,  must 
be  cut  off;  until,  at  length,  parliament,  in  its  anxiety  to  steer 
a  middle  course,  and  to  offend  nobody,  pleases  nobody,  and 
ends  by  leaving  matters  precisely  as  they  stand. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  good  effects  likely  to  result  fr6m 
the  im|>rovtements  we  have  been  recommending,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  take  ia  survey  of  the  colonial  population  as  it  is  at  piieseai 
r^fektivi^ty  to  w^hat  it  Was  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the 
«lave  traddi  *  Previous  to  the  passing  of  that  law,  the  threshold 
of  amelioratiofi  Wigid  completely  blocked  up,  and  benevolence 
amd  philanthi^py  were  obstrticted  at  every  step.  As  long  as 
to  idea  Was  g^n^rally  enterl^nedV  that  it  was  cheaper  to  import 
than  to  rear  «kT<eS)  tod  then^  were  means  at  htod  to  put  that 
doctrine  in  p]%6tice,  any  thing  like  a  prt^valence  of  common 
humanity  was  next  to  impossible.  With  the  law  for  the  aboli*- 
%ion^f  the  islave  trade  rigidly  enforced,  and  we  beUeve  it  to  be 
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so^  it  is  i^  y^ry  romantic  idea  to  suppose^  that  slavery  would 
^pradi^ally  die  away  of  itself^  without  any  further  legislative 
mterfer^nc^A  although  the  period  of  this  happy  event  might  b^ 
fs^  biuied  in  the  womb  of  futurity.  There  is  a  small  annual 
ifkiQif^^e  in  the  number  of  free  coloured  people  compared  with 
fj^t  of  the  slaves.  This  fact  throws  a  ray  of  hope  which  will 
d^iye  to  guide  and  enlighten  us  in  what  it  may  be  advisable  to 
.^  H^roafter^  and  save  us  from  all  feelings  of  gloom  and  des- 
^I^Qpd^Mcy  as  we  contemplate  the  chances  of  ultimate  manumis- 
fjifon  by  gradual  steps.  JBy  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  of 
Gwxnons  last  session^  it  appears  tnat  the  number  of  manumis- 
iHOm  in  Jamaica  during  15  years^  from  1808  to  1822,,  was  7055, 
fj^nil  to  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  slave  population ;.  in  Do- 
KMoic^  during  14  year9»  8o7,  or  about  one-twentieth ;  ip  Gre- 
nada 7Q3«  or  one-fortieth ;  in  Trinidad  1331/ or  one-eiehteenth. 
A  considerable  number  of  those  manumitted  are  natural  children 
of  the  wJhites ;  but  we  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  we 
have  no  doubt,  fropi  looking  over  the  returns,  that  the  far 
larger  proportion  of  them  are  not  so.  The  returns  from  many 
of  the  islands  are  inpomp^ete,  and  therefore  we  cannot  give  a 
^oonparatiye  statement  of  the  population  of  all  the  settlements.. 
The  following  statements,  however,  which  we  have  drawn  up 
from  the  retumst  we  have,  imperfect  as  they  may  be,  contain  so 
much  valuably,  i^ormation  as  to  the  present  and  future  prosr 
pects  of  tfiQ  slave  population,  that  we  will  not  withhold  them 
from  o^r  readers. 

Coloured  Population. 


Parish  of  Portland, 

free,  slarea.  propor. 
itlft.  isa  7.10Q  Xixkii 
182«,       2\r       7950       I  to  jr 


JAMAICA. 

Parish  qf  St,  Thomas, 

free,     slaves.       proportion. 
196        26,341  1  to  194 

21.5         25,112  I  to  117 


Parish  of  Westmorland, 

free,      slaves,      propor. 

897       21,019       ItnSS 

11.^0       22,915       1  to  19 


Flart^  iffSi^  Jumes, 

free,  slares.  propor. 
|SI^  d^  42S<  1^9  128 
1890.      44     4479      I  to  102 

DOMINICA. 

free,  sla'ves,  propor. 
1811.  9141  90,652  1  te  6f 
Ml*).    2^4     )5,^6    |to5{ 


BARBADOES. 

St,  Philip, 


free,  slaver,  proper. 
125  9lbl  1  to  73 
257      9352       1  to  36 


St,  Thomas  ^  Christ- 
church. 


free,  slaves,  propor. 
137  13.942  1  to  109 
189     15,223     I  to    81 


Si,  Peter. 

free,  slaves,  propot, 
230  5798  \  to  Vi 
263      6062      I  to  29 


GRENADA. 


free. 

1819.  1688 

1820.  2742 


slaves,  propor. 
28,701  I  to  17 
26,910     1  to  9 1 


1815. 

18?9. 


TOBAGO. 

free,  slaves-    propor. 

62     16,076    1  to  259 

156     1^,84?     Itp    9fi 


TRINIDADf 

free.        slaves. 


1816. 
1821. 


10,655 
13,388 


24,846 
21,719 


psripor. 

lto2f 
Itolf 


Two  very  agreeable  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  this  table. 
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Firsts  that  the  general  treatment  of  the  slaves,  although  suffi- 
ciently severe^  is  not  quite  so  .barbarous  as  has  been  repre* 
sentea;    for  how  could   their  numbers -be  possibly  kept  up 
in  the  way  they  are,   if  the  hardship  *of  being  over-'worked 
and  under-fed,  were  super-added  to  the  two   great    checks 
to    population,    promiscuous    intercourse  between  the   sexes, 
and  badness  of  climate.    That  promiscuous  intercourse  dees 
exist  there  to  a  great  and  dreadful  extent,  nobckiy  attetaapts 
to  deny.     The  planters  themselves  admit  it.      A^d  the  -Im* 
wholesomeness  of  the  climate,  especially  where  there  is  any  qxh 
cleared  land,  is  equally  notorious.   The  second  infei:eiice  is,  that 
the  emancipated  negroes  are  willing  to  work  and  support  Uieio* 
selves,  and  that  they  do  so  in  fact.     How  otherwise  could-thetf 
numbers  increase  as  they  seem  to  have  done,   independently  of 
fresh  manumissions.     In  Grenada,  for  instance,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  free  coloured  people  between  18 12  and  182^, 
appears  to  be  1,054,  while  the  manumissions  during  that  period 
were  only  617.*    The  increase  by  births  was,  -  therefore,  437; 
which,  in  a  population  of  not  much  more  than  2,000  proves 
them  to  be  living  in  a  state  of  ease  smd  happiness^  coii^ared 
with  that  of  their  brethren  in  slavery. '  And  it  is  evident  that 
they  could  not  be  in  this  state,  unless  they  were  at  the  same 
time  frugal  and  industrious.     It  disproves  the  absurd  notion  so 
sedulously  fostered,  that  when  a  ne^ro  is  left  to  hidiself,  and  ij» 
not  absolutely,  forced  to  work,  he  would  sooner   perish  by 
starvation  than  support  himself  by  a  little  exertion.  The  fact  is 
that  a  negro,  like  every  other  human  being,  is  very  reluctant  to 
work  for  the  profit  of  others,   but  not  at  all  loth  to  benefit  him- 
self.    If  people  will  be  so  intent  upon  their  own  immediate 
profit,   and  so  blind  to  the  consequences  of  their  action^,  as  to 
require  the  whole  of  the  fruits  of  a  slave's  industry  and  leave 
him  no  share  of  the  profit  derived  from  his  own  exertions,  there 
is  only  one  stimulus  left  by  which  he  can  be  made  to  work 
— that  of  fear.     The  other  and  greater  one  of  hope^  is  totally 
lost.     The  planter  in  the  West  Indies  is  Uke  a  man^  wHo,  with 
a  choice  of  two  means,  refuses  the  one  upon  which  hecansa£dy 
depend,  but  employe  the  more  uncertain  one,  and  when  it  fails, 
instead  of  blaming  himself,  vents  his  spleen  upon  the  innocent 
object  of  his  mis-calculations.     In  other  words,  by  the  mode  of 
treatment  he  adopts  towards  his  slaves,  he  decides  upon  taking 
the  whole  of  two  hogsheads  of  sugar  instead  of  three  quarters 
of  four,  and  then  is  vexed  at  having  made  so  bad  a  choice. 
*  ■  -  --  —  -" 

•  See  Papers  relating  to  slave  population,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  titf 
House  of  Commons,  March  4,  1853. 
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In  Trinidad  llie  increase  of  free  coloured  people/  between 
1816  and  1821^  was  2,733,  and  the  number  of  manumissions 
during  that  period,  607  ;*  leaving  an  increase  of  2,126  by- 
births,  from  a  population  of  lit'tle  more  than  10,000,  in  the  short 
sjmce  of  6  years.  This  rapid  increase,  coupled  with  the  manu- 
missions, so  much  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  those  which  have  taken  place  in  the  other  islands,  leads  us 
to  think  that  in  Trinidad,  at  least,  the  planters  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  superiority  of  free  to  slave  laoor,  and  that  slaviery  in 
this'  island  will  be  shortly  extinguished. 

The  principal  object  in  view,  after  paying  the  due  attention 
to  the  weli-beiuff  of  the  slaves,  should  be  to  increase  the  ratio  at 
which  theyree  blacks  are  increasing,  by  giving  the  slaves  every 
fiur  opportunity  of  procuring  their  emancipation.  The  foregoing 
table  shows  that  the  means  of  future  emancipation  are  in 
operation — to  add  to  them  is  all  that  is  required ;  and  the 
desired  event  will  take  place  sooner,  perhaps,  than  the  warmest 
well-wishers  of  the  slaves  imagine.  When  once  a  body  of  free 
labor  is  called  into  existence,  slavery  must  vanish  before  it,  as 
Trinidad  is  exemplifying  at  this  moment,  and  as  Grenada, 
Dominica,  and  the  other  islands,  will  speedily  prove  in  their 
turn. 

We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  noticing  a  very  pro- 
minent feature,  observable  in  almost  all  the  writings  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  negro  question,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  has 
done  .much  harm  to  the  cause  of  manumission.  The  abolition- 
ists have  endeavoured  to  press  religion  into  their  service  ex- 
clusively. Not  content  with  depending  upon  it  as  a  shield  of 
defence,  behind  which  they  might  retire  for  security  and  con- 
solation in  their  numerous  difficulties,  they  have  striven  hard  to 
pervert  it  into  a  weapon  of  mischief  and  attack.  Like  some 
-modem  preachers,  not  satisfied  with  explaiiiing  and  unfolding 
to  the  admiration  of  their  listeners,  the  charities,  the  mercies, 
and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  as  exemplified  in  the  gospel  j 
they  have  dealt  out  anathemas,  and  quoted  abundantly  from 
the  Old  Testament  to  serve  their  purpose.  They  seem  to  have 
•entirely  forgotten  or  over-looked  the  evil  ends  to  which  the 
Scriptures  have  been  employed  by  some  of  our  ancestors,  and 
not  to  notice  that  the  world  in  general,  who  so  often  observe  the 
Word  introduced  and  the  Spirit  disregarded,  are  led  to  view 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion  every  thing  connected  with  it.' 
In  this  age,  when  our  ears  have  been  so  often  dunned  with  the 

clamours  of  soi^disant  pious  people,  and  when  we  have  been 

■  ' »     ■  ■  .  .  ^  . .  ' ' 

*  See  the  same  pi^{>ers. i   ; 
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called  upo^  to  believe  that  this  rs^iclly  improviiig  land  is  filled 
with  blasphemy  and  irrelidon,  it  would  b^  well  if  its  ftppar^ndx 
warmeat  suppcurters  would  beware^  lest  they  themselvea  s^o^ 
inflict  ^ater  ii^ury  upon  real  Christian  piety  than  all  the  peer 
tended  blasphemers,  by  coupUng  it  with  the  idea  of  hypocrisy 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  think  that  religion  should 
never  be  mixed  up  with  political  discussions.  We  know  that 
tiie  measure  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  ij^ain 
kind  is  most  gratefuV  to  a  benevolent  Providence.  This  is 
enough  for  us.  Let  us  avoid,  then,  the  fruitless  labour  of 
questioning  texts  of  Scripture,  which  can  often  be  met  by 
other^texts  equally  conclusive  on  the  other  side. 

Some  of  the  tracts  before  us  furnish  instances  of  the 
truth  of  our  remarks.  The  first  objects  that  strike  the  eye  on 
opening  Mr.  Wilberlbrce's  pamphlet,  are  two  quotaticms  from 
Scripture,  in  the  title  page.  >  . 

*  Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness;,  and  hb* 
chambers  by  wrong';  that  useth  his  neighbour's  service  without  wagefl^ 
and  ffllveth  him  not  for  his  work.'     Jeremak^ 

*  Do  justice,  and  love  Mercy.'     Micah, 

Now  let  the  consequences  be  attended  to.  Sir  H.  W.  Martin 
gives  in  his  Counter-appeal  no  less  than  eight  quotations  firom 
the  Scriptures,  of  which  we  will  merely  give  two,  to  show  to 
whs^t  purposes  they  may  be  perverted. 

Leviticus^,  Chap.  25,  ver.  44,  45.  '  Both  thy  bondinen  apd  thy  bond- 
maids which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round 
about  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids.' 

'  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  amoag^ 
youi  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  which  aie  with  you, 
whidi  they  begat  in  your  land,  and  they  shall  be  your  poaseanon, 
and  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  sft^r  you,  t^t 
inherit  them  for  a  possession,  and  they  shall  be  your  boi^dsiken  for  ever.*^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  remarks  on  .this  sub- 
ject. The  impropriety  and  inutility  of  the  above  quotations 
ar^  self-evident ;  and  the  Appeal  and  Counter-appeal  wonW 
have  attracted  just  as  much  attention  without  them.     If  either 

Earty  is  benefited,  it  is  not  Mr.  Wilberforce.  For  although  he 
^as.  every  advantage  in  the  argument,  his  adversary's  quota- 
tions^ supposing  the  question  to  be  decided  by  them  alone,  are 
c^yts^iply  the  most  convincing. 

We  most  cordially  subscribe  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Canning 
on  this  subject,  and  will,  therefore,  conclude  this  article  with  his 
words  :— 

'  God  forbid  that   I  should  contend  that  the  Christian  religion  if 
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fiiYoiirable  to '  slavery.  But  I  confess  I  feel  a  strong  objection  to  the 
mtroduction  of  the  name  of  Christianity,  as  it  were  bodily,  into  any 
parliamentary  question.  Religion  ought  to  control  the  acts,;  aii4  to 
regulate  the  consciences,  of  governments,  as  well  as  of  individuals  ;  but 
when  it  is  put  forward  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  however  laudaUc,  it 
lis  done,  I  think,  after  the  example  of  ill  times,  and  I  cannot  but 
remember  the  ill  objects  to  which,  in  those  times,  such  a  practice  was 
applied.'     (F.  page  2o.) 

[Since  the  foregoing  article  was  printed  off,  the  Slavery  Ques- 
tion has  been  again  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Our 
readers  will  have  noticed  the  remarks  which  we  made  on  the 
Resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Canning  on  the  16th  May,  1823. 
We  little  thought,  however,  when  we  penned  them,  that  it  was 
Mr.  Canning's  intention  to  verify  their  truth  so  wofuUy.     The 
grand  object  with  ministers,  it  seems,  is,  as  usual,  to  pass 
quietly  through  another  session.     In  order  to  accomplish  this 
l^urpose,  they  have  contrived  to  introduce  a  discussion,  as  it 
were,  indirectly,  on  bringing  in  a  bill  to  make  trading  in  slaves 
piracy.     Mr.  Canning  made  a  long,  and  what  is  vulgarly  called 
an  eloquent  speech ;  that  is  to  say,  a  speech  full  of  bmliancy, 
metaphor,   and  sarcasm,   and   in   which    every  question  was 
plausibly  begged.     He  menaced  and  cajoled  the  West-India 
planters  and  me  abolitionists  by  turns.     The  former  submitted 
to  his  views  with  well-feigned  sulkiness,  having  gained  what 
they  sought  by  their  violence  ;  while  the  latter  appeared  abso- 
lutely thunderstruck  at  the  boldness  of  the  chariatanerie  with 
which  he  reconciled  his  new  plans  with  his  last  year's  profes- 
sions.     A  plan  for  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
negroes  is  chalked  out,  and  a  determination  that  it  should  be 
Enforced  and  put  in  execution,  is  expressed.     The  plan,  how- 
ler, is  rejected  by  those  for  whose  adoption  it  was  intended^ 
with  the  most  daring  effrontery.     But  instead  of  that  plain, 
intelligible,    straightforward   course  which  would    have   been 
pursued   under   such    circumstances    by  a  body  of  national 
representatives,  the  House  of  Commons  are  content  to  retract 
their  own  pledges,  and  1;o  conceal  their  mortification  by  listen- 
ing to  and  laughing  at  a  bitter  invective  pronounced  against 
those  who  so  successfully  defy  their  authority. 
.    All  the  boasted  plans   for  bettering    the   condition  of  the 
negroes  are  then  to  dwindle  down  to  an  experiment  of  their 
spccess  upon  one  island.    Their  final  success  is  stated  to  be 
certain.      And  when  that  certainty   is   made   manifest,    it  is 
suBi^umed  that  the  other  colonies  will  gladly  follow  so  bright  an 
example.     Will  the  friends  of  emancipation  p'ermit  themselves 
6)  be  duped  by  a  manoeuvre  so  ill  contrived  ?    If  they  do — if 
VOL.  I. — w.  n.  -  B  B 
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they  allow  the  session  to  pass  over  without  atteifiptmg  to  record 
^eir  opinion  of  such  conduct,  they  deserve  to  be  hooted  and 
pOAnted  at  by  every  schoolboy  in  the  kingdom.  We  hope  and 
trust  most  sincerely,  that  they  at.  least  will  be  consistent— that 
they  will  ccHisent  to  no  delay,  and  tl?iat  they  will  pever  cease  to 
agitate  the  question,  until  effectual  measures  are  takeji  to  bring 
about  that  which  is  really  for  the  interest  gf  all  parties,} 


•f^^^^^i^^r^rm 
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•'  TirORKS^  of  pure  auto-biography  are  wii4te»,  either  by 
those  whose  nerves  are  diseased,  and  whose  own  se^'i^ 
their  torment  (and  Rousseau  beJong»  to  this  class) ;  or  by 
those  who  have  a  romantic  or  artist-like  love  far  themselves, 
like  that  of  Benveiiuto  Cellini;  or  by  innate  historians^  who  find 
in  themselves  a  mpre  subj  ect  for  their  historic  art ;  or  by  viromen 
who  would  coquet  even  with  posterity ;  or  by  provident  minds 
who,  before  their  deaths,  would  have  every  tnfie  settled,  nor 
go  out  of  the  world  till  every  thing  about  tnem  has  been  pro- 
perly explained ;  or  they  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  plmdtyen 
before  the  public.  A  great  class  among  the  auto-biograjwers 
are  the  self-deceivers  {avro^iB^trrnc)*^'^  When  this  sentence  w%s 
published  by  the  Schlegels  in  their  Athenaeum  of  1798,  it  was 
scarcely  foreseen  by  them  that  the  great  poet,  whose. reputa- 
tion ana  genius  their  acute  said  metaphysical  critieisniliad  heeA 
60  ftequently  employed,  to  advance  and  explain,  wonjid  termi- 
ti^t^  the  series  oronginal  works  by.  which  he  had  enriched  tihe 
jQteratUre  of  his  eoiintry  and  of  Europe*  by  a  memoir  of  httt- 
^Ifas  ^t^ous  and  remarkable  as  any  of  those  refened  to,  taiSii 
ttot  to  be  i^<eluded  in  any  of  the  entraierated  species.    Iix  th^ 

f'  fe4r«  i811-l'4,  GKthe  ptibHshed  thitee  tohitnes  un^eF  the  c^iiaiiit 
ndt  etiigrfpaticat  title  **  Au^  mektent  Itben  Bhhttiakg  imi 
'WafirheS,'*—'*  ¥tom  my  Hfe,  ^ietioft  (or  Pb€try>  emd'mihi'^ 
^6-  Ms  riot  thought  proper  to  rnt:6rpr^  his  mea^hg;  but  it  ettt* 
ifdt  be  suppCfeed,.  that  he  meant  to  gfve  hi#^  readers  no6c^  th^t 
parts  of  his  narralo^e  only  were  trtle,  and  parti^fietitiott$.  Pk)- 
oably  he  wished  to  intmate,.  that  in  making  the  incidents  of  his 
bwtilife  the  subj(EK!Jt  of  his  composition,  and  wh3e  he  adhered  to 
the;  truth  in  his  iiarrative,  he  stiU  observed  thotSendes  of  art 
which  reglilate  the  poet,:  having  ih  new  the  end  of  poetry,  in- 
ktriiction  through  delight,  and  selecting  and  arranging  bis 
inaterials  ivith  a  conscious  reference  to  that  mnty  ofdemgn  $ioA 
)>ur|ibse,  which  is  the  fii^t  md  |teihaps  the  o^jr  imHspensabie 
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principle  of  crery  work  of  art.  Or  did  he  possibly  m6att  to  inr 
»iiluate^  that  in  recording  the  occurrences  <>f  bi^  youth  (afid  thH| 
is  all  that  he  has  yet  efifected)  vrheti  be  had  alreddy  attaittra 
hi»  grand  climacteric^  he  found  that  the  Ia|)s6  of  yeai*3  bad 
tkrowh  aroimd  the  events  of  hii$  early  life  %6  great  obscarity, 
arid  thlEfct  he  ^8  conscious  to  so  great  a  degree,  th^t  his  imasi-> 
nation  txA  bis  memory  vrefh  called  aliko  into  exercise,  that  \<^ 
owed  it  to  hilQself  and  the  vrorld  to  confess,  that  his  work  ^oa^ 
se&sed  equally  the  character  of  fiction  and  thutfa  ?  tliis  latter 
^nggeistion  is  not  that  which  we  prefer^  The  reader  of  the  book 
Itself  m'«w  make  his  choice  between  oUt  sol^tkms  ot*  the  riddle^ 
wp  he  win  do  \teU  to  find  a  better. 

We  have  s£ud  that  no  one  of  the  characters  inscribed  by  ih<6  . 
oeyegels  ia  works  of  aiito-biography  ap^llei^  ^tofpeAj  to  this  : 
tet  18  it  disy  to  give  a  character  to  it  th&i  ilhali  cotnprft^ 
ibend  the  rarioui^  c{ualities  which  it  ejthibit^c  The  ptdmiii^nt 
|iB44iire  which  it  presents,  is  that  of  ibetaphyiidal  or  rather 
ftydhoM^icU  donteiiiplatioh.  With  th^  eMneSfii,  and  seeiniAgly 
withr  tiie  mdifferenoe^  of  a  philosophic  sjiectator,  he  hai^  hairated 
th«  leadilie  incidents  of  bis  early  life,  alw^yk  dwelKng  with 
gveatcisrt  deli^bt  up6h  tAose  by  which  his  po^ticslt  taldtits  #^r6 
•timulat^d,  his  poetical  t^te  directed,  and  hii^  pbil6ddphicdi  ' 
9fiA  ifebeioiis  opinions  formed.  He  ha«  expatiated  with  sbm^*^ 
tM<%  ef  the  diffuseness  of  old  age.  On  the  character  c^  h\i 
fifctbei^iiU  relations,  his  companions,  the  distinguished  pefsOiii^ 
'iyf  hin  tnltiTe  city,  the  emineirt  public  characters  of  bi^  tiid^,  the 
baokfc  be  rdad,  the  opinions  he  formed^  the  adventures  he  p^^i^d 
lM«>i:ffih^  hisimvoiHrite  studies  and  his  pleasures.  And  all  this  be  bsy^ 
broi;^t  down  to  that  pridd  of  life,  when  most  ftovelidt^  geil  rid 
9t  thUenr  h«rd  by  matrym^  hini.  Obthe  was  married  otily  to  the 
i^ts  titt  late  in  Hfe^  but  as  the  ihcidents  by  which  chara<6ter  tis 
$^tmeA}  arer  of  deeper  ibterest  and  curiosity  tbaii  tboiie  by  Which 
tbs  fonfted  character^  derelopes  itself,  because  those  of  th^  fir^ 
daasr  are  dsudUy  secreit^  and  t^iose  of  the  second  are  of  necessity 
pubUe^  beiice  it  f^Iowd^  that  id  ft  Work  of  thiil  dt^criptibil,  &b 
.WtfU  a»  in  a  dominon  noveU  the  youtb  of  the  sifbjet3t  natilrdli^ 
MNDeivet  tb^  most  attention  from  tUe  aut^of ;  h^  Uad  b^d^  & 
ftMre  d^mtie  object,  which  he  thtls  Stated.  ^  Ttiis  ik^bk 
ia  Mi  Mnoiinced  as  complete  in  itself.  It  is  ratlmi'  d^stia^ 
t0  fin  Up  tih^  chasms  in  a  life  oF  authorshi^^''  (meaning  tile 
iHk  that  18  contained  iii  his  vh)rkd),  ''  fiimsh  several  Tr^g- 
ments,  and  preserve  the  memory  of  certain  vain  attempts,  the 
jK>und  of  which  has  passed  away.* 

*  The  import  of  this  pas^ag^  eieap^d  the  tnniMlatdr,  vrlio,  as  ttdual,  haa 
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For  the  facts— the  events  which  this  narrative  records-s— a  very 
few  words  will  suffice.     Gothe  was  bom  at  Frankfurth  on  the 
Maine>  1749,   the  son  of  a  wealthy   citizen,  from  whcwn^  he 
eliijoyed  all  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  and.  indulg^it  education ; 
his  father  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  worth,  but  of 
ordinary  intellect,  had,  however,  the  merit  of  early  discerning  the 
rare  qualities  of  his  son.     He  insisted  on  bis  pursuing  the  law 
as  a  profession,  but  tolerated,  and  even  encours^ed,  him  in  very 
diversified  pursuits. and  studies.     He  was  himself  a  sort  of  dille- 
tanti  in  the  fine  arts,  and  he  allowed  his  son  without  restraint, 
from  his  early  youth,  to  indulge  his  taste  in  drawing,  in  natural 
history  and  the  sciences,  in  the  drama  and  in  poetry.   At  a  very 
early  age  he  ventured  to  speculate,  and  freely  toOi  in  theology, 
and  in.  short,  seems  even  before  he  went  to  a  university,  to  have 
^^icipated  the  usual  studies  of  an  academic  life.     He  attended 
gjuccessively  the  universities  of  Leipsick  and  Strasburg,  and 
Wetzlar,  the  seat  of  a.  high  court  of  justice  for  the  empire 
of  Germany;  and  at  all  of  these,  he  continued  the  desultory 
pursuits  of  his  boyhood.     His  book  is  as  multifarious  as  the 
objects  which  came  before  him ;  and  accordingly  it  compre- 
hends an  immense  variety  of  topics.    All  the  poets  of  his  own 
language,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  of  other  countries,  are 
introduced ;  the  professors  of  the  universities,  and  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  scnolars  of  the  age ;  as  well  those  who. were  then 
passing  away  after-life  of  exertion  and  influence,'as  those  who 
were  then  commencing  their  career,  and  laying  a  foundation  of 
feturefame,  but  in  which  they  were  all  to  be  outstripped  and 
eclipsed  by  the  singular  and  universal  genius,- which  in  this 
i^prk,  has  recorded  his  own  transient  connection  with  them. 
But  as  we  have  already  said,  .the  book  terminates  with  the 
,  commencement  of  his  own  literary  life.     He  has  narrated  -the 
circumstances  under  which  a  few  of  his  earlier  works  were 
written,  including  his  Werter,  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  fee,  &e. 
To  the  former  of  which  he  owes,  strangely  enough,  his  leputa- 
idon  throughout  Europe.     He  barely  introduces  ta  the  reader, 
the  princely  patron  whose  early  connection  with  him  fixed  his . 
fortune  for  life.     It  was,  while  he  was  still  a  youth,  that  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  himself  also  a  young  man,  had  the  good 
taste  to  discern  his  merits,  and  the  good  fortune  to  attach  him 
to  himself.     But  the  work  does  not.  even  record  the  actual  con- 
.nection  between  the  poet  and  his  patron.   They  travelled,  hoW^ 

supplied  the  place  of  what  he  did  not  understand,  hy  what  the  author 
never  thought  of.  *'  My  intention  was  rather  to  supply  a  few  blanks  in 
^e  history  of  my  life,  to  rectify.  some^rror«"  &e.      !.":..  ' 
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ever,  together  into  Italy ;  and,  after  their  return,  Gothe,  con- 
tinmng  attached  to  the  duke  by  office  and  title,  devoted  himself 
to  the  nobler  service  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  During  a  long 
life  he  has  been  uninterruptedly  employed  in  the  production  of 
u  succession  of  acknowledged  master-pieces  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, and  also,  but  with  pretensions  which  his  contemporaries 
hay«  refused  to  admit,  of  bold  and  original  speculations  in 
science*  These  voluminous  works,  and,  in  his  old  aee,  a  gener- 
ous patronage  of  youthful  genius  and  talent  in  all  the  arts  and 
in  literature,  have  at  last  obtained  for  him  a  reputation,  so  de- 
cidedly beyond  that  of  every  other  man,  that  no  one  ventures  to 
compare  him  with  any  living  author  of  his  own  or  any  other 
'country^  He  has  been  classed  by  the  metaphysical  cntics  of 
Germany  with  the  master-minds  of  modem  Europe,  with 
Shakespear,  with  Dante,  and  with  Cervantes,  not  as  possessing 
powers  of  a  similar  kind,  but  as  enjoying  like  those  great  men, 
-the  reputation  of  being  beyond  all  comparison  the  nrst  of  his 
age  and  country.  But  most  of  the  great  works  which  have  ob- 
tained for  the  author  so  high  a  character,  lie  beyond  the  period 
to  which  this  piece  of  youthful  biography  is  confined  ;  which, 
therefore,  disappoints  the  expectations  of  those  who  open  it  to 
gratify  an  ordinary  matter-of-fact  curiosity.  With  respect  also  to 
tke  eminent  persons  whose  names  occur,  and  to  the  public  events 
incidentally  noticed— 'which  dsewhere  deserve  and  obtain  the 
inquisitive  reader's  attention,  they  are  presented  to  his  notice, 
in  this  work,  chiefly  with  a  reference  to  their  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  author.  Properly  understood,  it  is  not  the 
reproach,  but  the  charm,  of  this  work,  that  it  has  a  character 
of  unity  which  scarcely  any  of  the  author's  works  possesses 
in  an  equal  degree.  It  treats  of  Wieland,  but  chiefly  as  the 
object  of  the  author's  youthful  and  wanton  satire  ;  of  Herder 
as  the  associate  of  .his  early  studies  and  the  rival  of  his  early 
reputation ;  of  the  French  irreligious  philosophy  and  its  apostle 
Voltaire,  the  object  of  his  passionate  hatred ;  of  the  heretic 
theology  of  Bahrdt  and  Basedow,  who,  professing  Christianity, 
departed  further  from  received  opinions  than  even  the  revived 
Socinianism  which  Priestley  re-established  in  England.^  Of 
Lavater,  the  Moravians,  and  other  pietists,  with  whom  his 
afiections  and  taste  closely  connected  him,  till  he  was  violently 
repelled  by  irreconcileable  diversities  of  metaphysic  specu- 
lation; of  the  Hermetic  and  cabalistic  philosophy;  and  of 
the  ill-understood  and  calumniated  pantheism  of  Spinosa ; 
ef  all  these  as  also  of  the  literary  schools  and  sects ;  the 
French  and  the  English  drama  and  of  a  great  variety  of  in- 
teresting siibjects-i-he  treats  at  length;  but  always  m  sub^ 
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ordinatibli  to  ttie  object  of  hie  book,  the  detelopeineni  of  hit 
9wn  pharacter,  oy§r  which  they  could  not  but  have  a  pQverfiil 
influence. 

The  life  pf  Gotbe,  like  that  of  eyery  other  naan,  was  ex« 
po^ed  io  iiiflu^nces  from  trivial  ax^cidenta,  and  seeixim|^y  v«ry 
prdinary  p^rson^.    Whoever,  at  a  certain  age«  looks  back  ob 
the  4etenpgdning  incidents  of  his  life,  will  remark  with  a  siuila 
or  a  sigh,  according  to  his  own  then  character,  the  low  and 
triyi^  ^vejpits  whi^h  have  decided  bis  fate,  and  the  iBsignificaaoe 
of  the  characters  by  which  he  has  been  surrounded  and  influx 
V#c^ — h^  \vill  wonder,  too,  to  find  his  memory  occupied  by  so 
i^ny  frivoUiies,  and  unable  to  account  for  the  place  they  hold 
l^ei^e,    Qothe  has  not  disdained  to  record  both  persons  aad 
ihiugs^  ii^  themselves  of  ordinary  occurrence,  but  he  has  em-' 
balmed  them  in  a  rich  spirit  of  contemplative  wisdom :  and  thai 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  book  is,  tha^ 
^e  h^s  scattered  over  his  volumes  a  copious  txeasure  of  psycho* 
Ipgics^l  observation,  the  tone  of  which  is  purely  explanatory, 
not  critical  or  judicial.     He  seldom  stops  to  praise  or  censure 
himself  or  others.     He  leaves  the  appreciation  of  what  he 
relates,  to  his^  reader  ;  and  like  a  naturalist  is  content  with  ast 
pertaining  th^  character  of  what  he  describes,  witiiont  com-* 
menting  on  its  beauty  or  utility,  its  deformity  or  pemi^oas 
qualities.    l[h^  author  being  relieved  from  aU  temptation  io 
apologia  or  to  e^^cuse,  the  book  i^  written  witJi  an  impartiality 
and  absence  of  ordinary  passion,  of  which  we  know  no  example 
in  finy  similar  work.  The  tone  of  reflection,  however,  is  as  strongly 
marked  by  national  as  personal  peculiarities.    The  book  is  pre** 
eminently  qualified  to  afford  a  notipn  of  German  speculation  to 
the  inquisitive  student,  but  it  is  also  as  peculiarly  unfitted  to 
give  immediate  satisfaction :    especially  to  foreigners,  and  to 
thps^  who  tak^  it  up  as  they  would  Benvenuto  Cellini,  for  en« 
tertainment.      With  the  exception  of  the  Elective  Affinities 
(Die  Wahlverwandtschaften),  we  know  none  of  the  andior*s 
works  so  little  fitted  for  translation ;    and  none  which  requires 
in  the  ti^nslator  so  much  previous  knowledge ;   so  great  hf* 
iniUarity  with  German  literature  and  philosophy;    and  such 
practised  skill  in  the  use  of  our  own  language.     It  wa^  IImbss 
l(ore,  with  anxiety  that  we  opened  the  volumes  wMch  ase  die 
subject  of  this  article ;  and  with  mingled  disgust  and  resent^ 
tnent  that  vfe  Ifiid  them  down.    It  required  but  the.  observation 
pfa.  mopient,  to  perceive,  that  the  writer  of  the  English  book 
knew  not  one  word  of  the  German  language,    and  that  th# 
thing  is  no  tfaiislation  at  aU. 

It  y^ujd  s#es^  as  if  td[ie  writer^  when  ha  penanl  ini  t^tb,  hail 
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some  little  fifaame,  for  it  ig  not,  ts  usutd,  said,  ^'  tmnslated  ^roni' 
like  German."  His  conscience,  however,  is  short-lived,  for  the 
firet  words  of  the  prefoce  contain  as  manifest  a  falsehood  as 
wa^evterm^de  apparent  by  internal  evidence.  "  The  original 
ftMicati^nfrom  which  tliejollowing  translation  is  executed."  Now 
t!h6  bodk  is  not  a  translation,  but  an  abridgment  of  the  worst 
<fe8<^iptioti — the  veriest  caput  mortuum  ever  extracted  from  a 
iMirk  of  genius ;  and  it  i^  not  executed  from  the  original 
language,  of  which  the  pretended  translator  is  so  ignorant,  that 
he  does  lidt  even  knov^  the  alphabet. 

We  are  induced,  by  our  veneration  for  the  great  man  whose 
amtiments  and  character  have  been  thus  calumniously  mdsre* 
iptesented,  to  expose  some  few  of  the  very  flagrant  falsehoods 
<tf  the  translation.  In  so  doing  we  may  incidently  afford  some 
specimens  of  die  original  though  we  beg  our  readers  to  h^& 
in  mind,  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  review  the  4Xiginal,  for 
wlii^li  we  want  at  this  inoment  space  and  leisure. 

That  the  writer  knows  not  the  German  alphabet  f&e  rery 
title-page  proves,  which  has  on  its  face,  whateertainly  was  never 

isfeen  on  the  title-page  of  a  German  book — GOfeTHE — that  is 
Goeethe  for  the  dots  (••)  when  placed  over  the  u  or  o,  in  ordet 
lb  foirm  the  diphthong  ue  or  ce  supply  the  place  of  the  e ;  and 
ih  Germany  it  is  usual  to  print  it  so,  but  the  e  mtfy  be  used,  and 
Itlways  is  when  capital  letters  are  employed.  There  is  no  shame 
iu  igftoii^nce  of  this  kind,  but  there  is,  m  the  impudence  which 
kas  not  taken  a  warning  (torn  the  con^ciousii^s  of  igncnrance. 
In  &ict,  this  book  must  hate  been  translated  from  the  French, 
tiA  this  is  demonstrated  by  a  single  sentence. 

'  The  warehouse,  or  rather  manufiactory,  of  the  boolos  which  after* 
wlirds  became  so  celebrated,  lindet  the  title  of  Contes  Bleus,  Was  at 
Frankfort.  It  was  a  great,  happiness  to  us  to  be  able  to  exchange  «f 
fevr  pieces  of  coin  d&ily  at  a  book-fitsdl  for  those  inestimable  relics  of 
ihe  ndddle  ages.  //  was,  kofvevet,  impassible  for  us  to  feel  their  actual 
ixHerest :  but  that  did  not  prevent  (Air  being  delighted  with  the  book  of 
Faeetue>,  the  Quatr^-fils  Aimon,  the  Fair  Melusine,  the  Fair  Mf^ue^ 
lottAe^  the  Emperor  Octavian>  Fortunatas,  and  the  AViandi^ring  Jew/ 

Wow  thes^  books  are  spoken  of  in  the  originaJ  asi  **  Volka 
bucher/'  that  is  popular  books,  or  books  for  the  peopfe.  It 
ia  only  in  France  that  the  tales  of  Mother  Buncn,  &c.  ttv^ 
iBldled  Contes  Bleus.  Thfe  unmeaning  Wotds,  which  we  haV6 
prihted  ifi  Italics,  are  altogether  n^autho#ised  by  the  Original, 
WfiAdh,  ki:  the  enumeration  of  the  bodbs,-  begins  with  Eultn'^ 
ipkg<el.  Now,  a  s<;holar,  fatnitiai^  Wi*!^  our  old  English  literal 
fuip^^  WOfOd  have  recognieed  at  oricehSft^W  friend  "  Owk-ghis^/* 
^Alob,  #^i%hitW  ceiMlied  td  Wa  pidij^t^lar  bddkhef^,  i^til) 
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survives  iii  Germany.  The  French  translator,  "not  daring 
perhaps  to  print  in  Paris  so  monstrous  a  comjbinatioh  as 
"  Hibou-miroir ''  or  "  Miroir  d'hibou/*  would  be  very  likely  to 
write  '*  livre  de  faceties,"  for  the  book  does  consist  d  the  dirty 
and  vulgar  jests  of  a  clown,  half  knave,  half  fool.  TheatliHe 
German  has  '^  Die  vier  Haimonskinder,'*  which  had  the  or^nd 
been  in  his  hands,  the  translator  would  naturally  have  rendered 
*'  The  four  Sons  of  Haimon,''  instead  of  inadvertently  copying 
the  French  "  Quatre-fils  d'Aimon." 

Another  proof,  but  not  less  satisfactory,  is  found  in  an. 
anecdote  : — feothe,  when  a  very  boy,  was  inveigled  into  a  con- 
nexion with  some  young  fellows  of  bad  character,  for  whom  he 
wrote  copies  of  verses  on  marriages  and  deaths,  for  their  profit, 
Unknown  to  him,  they  became  objects  of  suspicion,  aBd  he 
was  himself  intenrogated  by  a  friend  of  his  father  who  was  alsio 
a  magistrate. 

^  At  first  I  spoke  with  calmness ;  but  as  I  proceeded  in  describing 
persons,  things,  and  circumstances,  so  many  innocent  pleasures,  s&  much 
harmless  enjo3rment  ending  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  the  emotions  of 
grief  which  I  felt  became  so  powerful,  that  I  at  length  burst  into 
^ears.' 

'  Now  the  real  sense  of  this  paseage  in  the  original  is  :— '*  At 
first  I  spoke  with  composure,  but  the  more  I  had  to  bring 
back  to  my  mind  persons,  objects,  and  incidents,  and  as  it  toere 
before  a  court  of  criminal  judicature,  to  relate  on  oath,  the  his- 
tory of  my  innocent  pleasures  and  calm  enjoyments,  the  more 
my  painful  sensations  increased,*'  &c.  Everyone  acquainted 
with  the  French  language  will  refer  the  equivocal  expression 
'*  ending  in  a  criminal  proceeding,"  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  to  the  law  term  **  procedure  crim- 
nelle.^' 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  opposite 
character  of  French  and  German  literature,  will  be  aware  what 
sort  of  translation  that  .must  be  which  is  derived  frotXL  the 
French,  even  supposing  in  the  English  translator  consummate 
skill  and  knowledge.  In  fact,  Rench  taste  is  at  a  further 
distance  from  the  vjerman  than  even  ours.  The  antipaUiy^to 
metaphysical  speculation  is  still  stronger.  Their  contempt  is 
even  more  extensive  and  more  openly  avowed.  One  of;  their 
popular  journals,  the  Minerve,  we  recollect,  commences  a 
review  of  one  of  Schiller's  greatest  tragedies,  in  these  words  :^— 
'"  Though  the  English  literature  does  not  contain  a  single  good 
tragedy,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  has  some  good  scenes 
and  some  good  characters.  We  cannot  say  so  much  of  the 
German  theatre.*'    And  another  popular  critic  (we  write  frona 
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TQeknory)  has  a  sentence  to  this  effect.     "  We  are  told  that  Mr. 
Oothe  has  written  a  pretty  poem  called  Herman  and  Dorothea 
— Nous  verrons — ^We  shall  see  !    at  all  events  M.  Bitaube  has 
done  the  author  the  hotiour  of  putting  it  into  French,  and  we 
think  that  M.  Gothe  cannot  in  gratitude  do  less  than  translate 
in  return  his  fine  poem — Joseph."    Such  being  the  general  and 
current  opinion  in  France  of  German  literature ;  (though,  indeed, 
we   ought  to  add,  that  there  is   a  small  and  zealous  party 
springing  up   in   France  who    are  advocating  the   cause  of 
English  and  German  poetry)   the    character  of  this  French 
translation  might  be  guessed.     In  fact,  it  is  a  mere  abridgment, 
the  parts  being  selected  according  to  the  real  ignorance  of  the 
translator  and  the  supposed  taste  of  his  readers.     To  how  great 
an   extent  the  abridgment  is   carried^   is  apparent  from   the 
quantity  of  letter  press,  1626  pages  of  German,  12mo.  being 
compressed  into  only  631  wide  pages  of  English  8vo.     What 
has  been  omitted  we  do  not  pretend  accurately  to  state,  but,  ge- 
nerally 'speaking,  nearly  all  the  most  significant  and  pregnant 
passages :  for  instance,  several  ori^nal  tales  ;  a  very  instructive 
and  curious  dissertation  on  gothic  architecture ;   a  somewhat 
mystical,  but  still  very  characteristic,  apology,  for  the  seven  sa- 
craments of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and,  wmch  we  are  less  able 
to  account  for  than  the  rest,  some  amusing  adventures,  arising 
out  of  Gothe's .  youthful  fondness  for  masquerading ;   he  was 
fond  of  assuming  the  dress  and  character  0(9,  poor  student^  and 
winning  the  esteem  of  persons  of  distinction,  whom  he  had  the 
means  of  knowing  in  his  own  person.     Not  one  of  the  many 
disquisitions  on  religion  and  philosophy  is  given  entire  ;    and 
iti  *  the  most  interesting  of  these,   when  a  difficult  passage 
occurs,  Ihe  translator  has  substituted  some  egregious  commfm- 
place   or   idle  frivolity  in  the  place    of   an  onginal    remark, 
which  remark,  indeed,   probably  enough  to  a  PrewcA  reader, 
might  have  been  less  acceptable.     And,  in  some  instances,  he 
has,'    seemingly  out  of   kindness  to  his    author,    altogether 
reversed  his  sense.  We  proceed  now  to  present  a  few  specmiens, 
as  chance  may  bring  them  before  us. 

Gothe,  when  a  child,  had  been  (as  all  children  of  sensibility 
are)  deeply  interested  by  the  Old  Testament :  and  full  of  those 
mystical  sensations  which  the  account  of  Jewish  sacrifices  is 
so  well  calculated  to  excite,  and  in  which  the  first  vague  feel- 
mgs  of  .religion  consist,  and  in  that  spirit  of  imitation  so 
common  to  children,  but  which,  in  a  poetic  child,  must  have 
been  unusually  strong-^— he  must  e'en  himself  (he  was  then  it 
seems  between  6  and  7  years  of  age)  perform  a  sacrifice  ;  aiid 
'%oUecti|ig:  his  little  treasures  of  natural  cAxj^ts^  flowers  and 
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gumfll/  he  made  a  burnt  offering,  by  meand  of  a  Ieh$,  whicb 
collected  the  rays  of  tbe  morning  sun.  The  conclnskm  <^  the 
fltarratire  is  thus  related :-«» 

^  Eveiy  tlamg  suoeeeded  aceoi^^  to  my  wi^eSs  My  piety-  trM  talis-'. 
Bed.  My  idtar  became  the  pnndpid  ontament  of  the  apartment  in  which 
it  ftDod.  Ol^en  perceived  in  it  nothing  but  a  eol£ecti(Ri  of  natoral 
curio8ities>  distributed  with  regularity  and  elegance  3  I  alone  knew  it» 
real  intention.  I  wished  to  repeat  my  pious  <2eiemony*  Unluckilj, 
when  the  isun  appeared  I  had.no  porcelain  cup  at  hand;  I  placed  mj 
ffrains  <^  incense  on  the  top  ef  the  desk :  I  lighted  them ;  but  I  was  so 
absorbed  in  my  contemplations^  that  I  did  not  perceive  the  mischief 
which  my  sacrifice  had  done^  until  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it.  llie 
grains  of  incense^  in  buming>  had  covered  the  fine  red  lacquer^  and  the 
gold  flowers^  with  black  spots :  as  if  the  evil  spirit^  driven  away  by  my 
pirayeM^  had  left  the  indelible  trwxs  of  his  feet  on  the  desk.  The  yeuag 
ponriff  now  found  himself  in  sad  perplexity.  He  succeeded  In  concealing 
the  damage  by  means  of  his  pile  of  natoal  curiosities  ;  but  he  neves 
afterwards  had  Ae  oounge  to  attempt  to  repeat  hit  sacrifice^  and  hi 
thought  he  saw  in  this  accraeat,  a  warning  of  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  approach  the  Deity  in  any  manner  whatsoever/ — ^p.  30. 

The  concluding  sentence,  besides,  ascribing  to  a  child  the  re" 
flexion  of  a  man,  falsifies  the  thought,  which  instead  of  being, 
as  here,  an  insinuatbn  that  all  intercourse  with  the  DeiUr  19 
dan^roua,  consists  m  a  remark  certainly  not  cor^inai  01 
profound,  on  the  peril  of  such  exterxial  worship.  '^  Thci  yom^ 
priest  was  now  extremely  embarrassed.  He  lost  all  courage  td 
renew  his  sacrifice  ;  and  we  might  almost  conaid^  this  aoeident 
as  a  warning  and  a  hint  how  dangerous,  in  general,  it  ia*  to  be 
desirous  of  approachmg  the  Divinity  by  such  ways  (auf  deo^ei-^ 
ehen  Wegen).*^  We  add  a  still  more  egregious lilnndcr,.becduse 
also  connected  with  religious  feeling.  Gothe's  father  ccxh 
caived  a  ^reat  antipathy  to  Klopstock,  thea  an  iiiiiovator  in 
German  literature,  and  the  children  were  forced  to  read  the 
Messiah  in  secret*  It  happened^  however,  that  he  and  his  soster, 
declaiming  some  of  the  really  frightful  lineer  oT  the  Messiah, 
VFere  orrerheard  by  the  barber,,  in  the  act  of  shaviag.  the  old 
gentleman,  who,  m  his  terror,  dropped  his  bason  of  soap-sods^ 
by  which  the  children  were  detect^  in  their  secret  pleasnc^ 

'  To  avoid  aH  suspicion,  we  were  obliged  to  confess  the  secret  of  ouf 
infernal  drama.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  unludcy  hexametcrff 
which  had  caused  this  accident  were  again  accuYsed  and  eon/kdemAeS^ 
Thus  do  children,  like  the  populace;,  often  turn  the  grand  aad  sabliBiS 
istot  aubjects  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery.  How  was  it  possibie  finr  n^  afr 
oar  age,,  to  keep  up  with  the  eleva'ien  of  the  aartfaor  wet  weee  reddkif^r 

We  need  soareely  point  oot  to  ouv  iMdeva  A&  wds^  of 
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sense  in  the  concluding  reflexion.  That  the  meaning  of  thi 
Ofiginal  should  have  escaped  the  French  translator,  does  not 
fiurprise  us;  the  thought  might  not  have  occurred  to  an 
fiDglishman,  but  he  will  at  least  comprehend  it.  *^  To  turn 
from  us  the  suspicion  of  any  personal  violence,  we  were  forced 
to  confess  that  we  were  acting  devils,  and  the  mischief  pro«» 
dlooed  by  the  hexameters  was  too  apparent  that  they  shoald 
■ot  be  again  condemned  and  banished.  Thus  do  children 
and  nations  turn  the  greats  the  sublime,  into  sporty  aye,  into 
farce.  And  how^  indeed,  could  they  otherwise  sustain  and 
eiidure  it?''  With  the  entire  correctness  of  the  sentiment, 
which  needs  developement,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  with 
tke  ludicrous  blunder  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  translators. 

As  a  further  specimen  of  the  author's  inadeouacy  to  render 
a  philosophical  sentiment,  we  extract  the  fbllowmg  on  the 
generation  of  feelings  of  sublimjity.  We  premier,  that  the 
author's  sensibiUty  having  been  excited  by  the  disappointment 
of  his  first  juvenile  attachment,  he  is  taken  by  a  sympathising 
fiiend  into  a  forest.  Having  indulged  in  a  burst  of  enthusiastic 
admiration,  he  adds — 

-  -  •  •  .  •  «  . 

^  My  feelings  at  that  moment  are  still  fresh  in  my  memoiy ;  but  I 
cannot  now  recoUect  the  expressions  I  made  use  of.  The  sentiments  ei 
youth,  free  and  powerful  as  those  of  uncivilized  men,  easily  rise  to  tk^ 
level  of  the  sublime.  When  this  enthusiasm  is  excited  in  us  by  the 
^ontemplalion  of  grand  oljeetcf,  and  particukriiy  wh^i  we  can  acmdy 
conceive  its  vague  and  ideal  forms,  we  spring  up  to  a  height  for  wlpeh 
yre  do  not  seem  destined  by  nature. 

'  That  internal  voice  of  the  soul  which  transports  us  into  a  s^her^ 
above  our  own,  speaks  more  or  less  distinctly  to  all  men.  AU  seek  by 
various  means  to  gratify  this  noble  thirst  for  exaltation ;  but  as  th^ 
dimness  of  twilight  and  the  obscurity  of  night,  which  seem  to  unite  an^ 
eonfc^nd  objects,  are  favourable  to  the  sublime ;  daylight,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  dispels  it  by  distinguishing  uid  separating  the  same  objects. 
Every  idea  which  has  a  tendency  to  become  insulated  and  fixed,  would 
soon  annihilate  the  sublime,  were  we  not  fortunately  enabled  to  tak^ 
Fefuge  in  the  truly  beautiful,  and  unite  eur  souls  with  it  in  so  intimate 
manner  that  the  reuilt  is  an  immortal  and  indivisible  whole.' — ^p.  l6S 

We  add  our  own  version :  *'  What  I  then  felt  is  still  presen 
to  me ;  what  I  said  I  could  not  possibly  recall.  But  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  undefined  and  widely-expanded  feel- 
ings of  youth,  and  of  uncultivated  nations,  are  alone  fitted  to 
Aa  sublime  ;  which,  when  excited  by  external  things,  shapeless, 
#r  subsisting  in  forms  which  we  cannot  embrace,  surrounds  us 
hy  a  greatness  to  which  we  are  not  grown.  Such  a  tone  of  the 
soul  is  felt  by  sdl  men^  more  o^  less,  who  seek,  in  various  ways, 
l#  aajiafy  tim  noble  craving*    But  as  the  erublimo  is  easily* 
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generated  in  twilight  and  darkness,  which  I^lend  all  forms,  so  it 
is  scared  away  by  day,  which  distinguishes  and  separates  all 
things.  In  like  manner  it  cannot  but  be  aimihilated  by  all 
increasing  civilization,  where  it  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  take 
refuge  in  beaUty  and  be  closely  united  to  it,  by  means  of  which 
they  become  alike  imperishable  and  immortal."  They  whose 
love  of  clear  ideas  may  lead  them  possibly  to  turn  with  aversion 
from  a  sentiment  so  obscure  and  even  mystical,  will  at  least 

Eerceive  how  imperfectly  the  translator  must  have  compre^ 
ended  the  author; 
.  It  is  sometimes  interesting  to  observe  how  near  a  delicate 
sentiment  may  lie  to  a  common-place  truth.  From  mere  inat- 
tention to  a  happy  image,  a  beautiful  thought  is  thus  emas- 
culated and  vulgarised.  Speaking  of  his  first  departure  from 
home,  Gothe  adds  this  sentiment : — 

^  Thus,  at  certain  periods  of  life  do  children  separate  from,  parents^ 
servants  from  masters,  and  friends  from  Mends ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  success  of  their  efforts  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world,  become 
independent,  and  live  a  life  of  their  own ;  they  are  in  the  course  of 
nature.' — ^p.  179« 

It  might  well  excite  surprise,  if  the  writer  of  such  unmeaning 
trivialities  were  placed  at  the  head  of  his  country's  literature. 
Qothe,  in  fact,  had  said,  using  an  image  derived  from  Hie  moult- 
ing of  feathers  by  a  bird,  or  that  separation  of  parts  in  organized 
bodies  which  takes  place  when  a  new  being  is  formed  :  **  Thus, 
at  certain  epochs  do  childrenyh/Z  oj^from  their  parents,  servants 
from  their  masters,  and  dependents  from  their  patrons;  and 
this  effort  to  stand  alone,  acquire  independence,  and  live  for 
itself,  whether  it  succeed  or  not,  is  always  conformable  to 
the  will  *of  nature."  Not  comprehending  the  nature  of  that 
delicate  and  amiable  frame  of  mind  so  congenial  with  religious 
enthusiasm,  of  which  the  American,  John  Woolman>  is  the 
finest  masculine  specimen  We  are  acquainted  witix ;  and  which 
Gothe  has  so  exquisitely  pourtrayed  in  the  confessions  Einer 
schonen  Seek,  taken  from  a  Moravian  lady>  his  kinswoman; 
our  translator  has  not  the  courage  to  say,  with  the  French 
wie  belle  ame,  a  beautiful  soul,  an  epithet  which  perhaps  might 
be  deemed  rash,  but  renders  it  a  noble  mind  ! 
.  Among  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  work  is  the  account 
riven  of  the  circumstance  that  occasioned  the  composition  of 
Werter.  The  author  was  so  overpowered  by  disease  and  melan- 
choly, that  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  fortitude  to 
endure  life.  To  so  great  a  height  had  the  disease  arisen>  that 
he  slept  with  a  naked  dagger  by  his  side.  In  spite  of  ^this) 
the  translator  has  rendered 'a  seQtenoe.  whidi  merely  imf/oftt^ 
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that  Gotbe's  good  genius  impelled  him,  in  the  strength  of  hiss 
youths  and  in  a  happy  moment,  to  pourtray  his  past  sensations^ 
by,  '*  this  genius  gave  him  courage  to  present  the  picture  of  the- 
happiest^iaenoA  of  nis  life."  In  treating  of  the  cause  of  suicide, 
Gothe.aoverts  to.  that  class  of  amiable  men  whose  diseased  and 
8CFupulou&  conscience  drives  them  to  despair ;  '*  their  life  being 
embittered  by  the  excessive  demands  they  impose  on  them-, 
selves/'  Our  translator,  in  utter  misconception  of  the  meaning, 
saya  merely,  that  such  persons  "  are  led  astray  by  excessive 
desire,"  which  may  be,  therefore,  of  money,  or  power,  or  sensual 
enjoyment.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  precisely 
similar  misconception  was  formed  by  lord  Byron  in  his  Manfrea*. 
That  poem  is  throughout  an  imitation  of  the  Faust  of  Gothe^ 
but  in  Dorrowing  the  situation  of  the  hero,  his  lordship  over^. 
looked  its  peculiar  circumstance.  Faust  having  exhausted 
all  pleasures,  and  all  knowledge,  is,  by  the  fatal  thnft  of  supers, 
human  acquirements,  driven  to  unholy  magic,  and  this  cha- 
racter presents  an  awful  and  instructive  lesson.  The  hero  of 
Lord  Byron  practises  the  same  arts,  that  he  may  commit  incest 
with  his  sister — a,  vulgar  and  puerile  horror. 

Gothe's  Werther  was  assailed  by  various  lampoons.     Among 
these   the  most  efficient  was  Nicolai's  "  Joys  of  Werther. 
Gothe  revenged  himself  by  a  satire^  of  which  the  translator  thus, 
speaks  >— • 

'  A  tone  of  good  humour  pervaded  the  whole  work.  Nicohd's  pre^^ 
siili^ptu6u»^aiid  unsuccessful  attempts  to  handle  subjects  beyondhis  gtasp, 
were  painted  in  faithful  colours.  This  little  production  vexed  Niccdai 
exceedingly ;.  and  in  spite  of  his  undeniable  ment,  it  deprived  him  of  all 
Vjt&iaxy  consideration.  I  never  made  a  fair  copy  of  the  original  manu? 
script,  which  was  destroyed  several  years  ago/— <yol..  ii.  p.  54. 

That  ian  unprinted  squib  should  have  such  poweiful  effects, 
excited  our  surprise.  On  reference  to  the  original,  however; 
we:  found  it  thus  t — **  The  whole  was  written  with  good  humour, 
and  described,  by  anticipation,  the  bungling  and '  conceited 
labours  of  Nicolai  in  busying  himself  about  matters  beyond 
his  reach,  by  which  he,  m  the  sequel,  occasioned  so  many 
troubles  to  hunself  and  others,  and  which,  in  the  end,  with  all 
hisr  indisputable  merit,  lost  him  entirely  all  literary  respect.*' 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  were  we  to  expose  tne*inihor 
blunders  which  arise  out  of  the  translator's  entire  ignorance,  not 
qC  the  German  language  merely,  but  of  the  history,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  which,  nevertheless,  are  among  the 
first  reqiiisites  of  a  translator.  Not  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of;  the,  wesdthier  German  students  to  repeat  the  lectured 
fl»ey?hear'  with  some  elder  and  less  affluent  student,  vrho--  Hk* 
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ibA  lecttirei:,  lka»  his  hoaoT^tivm^  trhem  GiSthtf  speaks  of  h& 
rtpeient,  the  trangktor  dubB  him  pmule  tutor;  and  where 
Gbthe  Bpeaks  of  the  hefte^  that  i%  the  MSv  note«  of  die  ledttlrefti 
it  is  called  a  book.  Having  neVer  heard  of  that  fiingalar  ci«^ 
the  fnastersiugersi  of  whicSk  Uant  Saefas  is  the  moert  distil 
guished  ornament,  whett  in  alhnri^  to  it  Ooth^  i»arsy  **  The  6ef^ 
ttan  poets  since  thej  ceased  as  members  of  a  glim  t4  stSKUd  aB 
for  one  man,  had  enjoyed  none  even  of  the  lea»t  beneftls  df 
social  life  :"  the  translator  contents  hidisetf  with  seiyii^  Am 
their  situation  was  in  the  highest  degree  kiBtgni&esm^  ^sd  n^ 
aware  1m)w  universal  in .  Germany  was  the  practice  of  eosspos^ 
iDg  poems  oti  particular  oceasionSy  such  as  elegies>  ^iithalaiM 
&c.  he  altogether  misrepreBeats  a  curkytfs  incidental  feMtfl 
of  Gk)the,  who  speakir^  of  the  Getegei^eils  gedickt  (that  id 
h  poem  on  particular  occasions)  Idds  ^  the  earliest^  anA  mod 
gemdne  of  all  fcmns  ef  poetry/'  The  EbgUsb  bo^k  teM  it, 
<'  Occasional  poems^  the  most  aficient  AhAfree  \li  &(  all  the  j^de- 
tical  aits,  dtc."  In  the  same  spiirit>^  Speaking  of  Zadhafia% 
Renomixist,  a  celebrated  satirical  poem^  on  tm:^  hsuisitess  htil 
troublesome  character  an  academidal  bt^od ;  the  tfdiislatdt,  Veff 
seareiy  terms  hnn  robier.  With  tefi^ence  to  the  saute  Silbf^t, 
me  manners  of  the  Germto  unitersities,  GrSth^  dtaleffm^  that 
kr  Jena  Rokeit  (rudeness  or  coarsened)  was-arritt^  a^t  ilsltig&^ 
est  pitch,  our  translator,  with  ludicrous  and  unmeaim^  ^^^* 
geration,  raiders  this  term  by  "  savage  ferocity  J' 

But  we  fear  that  we  shall  have  exhausted  eur  readers 
patience  as  well  as  onr  own  by  this  det^led  ejrposure  of 
II  puUieation^  really  disgraceful  to  oar  literatuve^  We  weH 
know  hy  what  hands  and  under  what  circUmstan^S  ttttiffistetiond 
are  manufa^ured.  And  white  iic^fhfhg'  feettef  than  k  fl^Hy  tafe, 
or  sentimental  drama  is  thus  tnsu^gled  for  the  service  of  utt  cir- 
culating library  it  matters  little ;  but  the  reputation  of  Qo&s 
Won^  to  all  Europe,  and  in  the  fall  persuadioh  that  tlw 
ariginal  work  wUl  be  resorted  to  alter  the  lapa^  of  ages/  ^a  ae» 
eount  both  of  its  wisdom  and  its  beauty,  as  a  ewriOu^roeofd  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  especially  for  the  skill  and  eCwtwitil 
li^hieh  the  secret  hiistory  of  a  mind  of  raire  pciweraaaid  si^^ritt 
structure  is  developed  j  We  tegret  that  a  pseiiido*^tolion>^to  tkot- ' 
roughly  unworthy  of  the  subject,  should  tend  to  lAiifiikit  tiieori- 
gindr  from  the  knowWdge  of  the  English  reader.  And  We  thi 
more  seriously  lament  this,  oil  account  of  the  sin^psdar  mitfhcip 
which  has  befallen  this  book  in  our  country ^  It)  is  now  ^bwA 
seven  years  since  a  pretended  criticism  en  the  Onoinai  wai 
publisoed  here,  the  reviewer  exercising  about  as  muQ»  Bonestf 
aa  the  translate  haa  eyi^eed  aapafaity^    Itwaa  ant  aaUiKdaMig 
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Article^  asbct  displayed  a  great  deal  of  that  talent  which  aa  ho* 
fiourable  mind  rejoices  not  to  possesd*  The  writer  6at  dawn 
deliberately  to  select  all  those  parts  which  haring  a  reference 
to  the  peculiarities  of  German  mannerg  might  be  easily  madg 
to  appear  odd  and  ridiculous  and  absurd  to  a  meter  Eopglish 
reader ;  -  and  culling  not  sentences  bu-t  phrases,  and  niterlaf ding 
hifr  extracts  with  tmrlesque  images,  he  succeeded  in  producing 
a  series  of  ludicrous  pictures.  Adopting  an  inveise  ratio,  the 
Bdkibufigh  reviewer  awelt  at  length  on  the  intigoifioant  p«UH 
sage»,  and  in  proportion  to  their  insignifieatic^,  and  passed  oret 
altogether  the  senous  and  important  topics,  or  alluded  to  theat 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  unmfbrmed  reader  would  necessarily 
suppose  they  resembled  those  of  which  so  distorted  a  represen*^ 
fation  was  at  the  same  time  gtrea,  Eten  the  statements  which' 
were-  tf  ue  bad  the  effect  c^  falsehood, 

*'  For  with  the  canning,  truth  itself  s  a  Be.*^ 

AU  who  sat  down  with  a  conviction  that  German  literature 
aii4  phUoSdphy  afse  imworthy  die  attention  of  a  man, of  tastf 
and  wisdom,  hu^ed  themselves  in  their  self-complacency,  add 
i^oicecl  in  the  H-esh  confirmation  of  their  preconceived  opinion  • 
The  article  excited  some  attention  in  Germany*  It  was  literally 
trafitfilated,  and  published  with  these^  words  as  comment  and 
answer — **  Das  heisst  in  England  recensiren,^ — *  This  is  called 
HI  EJi^Iand  reviewing."  The  volumes  which  have  occasioned 
|he  present  article  will  probably  never  cross  the  channel — it  is 
a  pity  they  should  pass  the  publisher's  counter ;  but  whether 
ev^r  seen  abroad  or  not,  it  is  an  equally  mortifying  and  dis^ 
wroditab^&et.  ''  This  is  what  the  E^Ush  call  translating/'    . 


A&l*.  tV*.  A  Greek  afut English  L'exidon- ;'  in  ftMck  are  expMned  att 
ilt&  W(yrds  used  fe  the  test  Greek  Writers  iff  fr()ige  and  Vtne,  <ffc 
By  S^^Sat  Jones,  LL.I>.,  Author  of  ihe  Q^te£t  Gtaauoar.  Lmigmail 
H^Co.  Jlva,  pp.  870^ 

'^DCnsSI^  wie  csotisidei^  the  numeroue  and  a&ipie  eadowmeiDfti 
wlUehtheliberality  of  fonfterageS'has(p«k>videdrm  this^e^^ 
tiy-  fer  the  suppdtt  of  learning,  and  .especia%  efessical  teaming'/ 
it'Seems^eifitraordkiary  thai  our  schools  ha^e  f emained  eo  to^ 
tdmost  wholly  destitute  of  books  piiopefly  adapted  forfacilitatittf^ 
itfSrik^nkilion.  In  numerous  instances:  is  ihis  w«»ifi  observable ; 
b^  M^  none  is  it  more  strikingly  Mparent^  o»  m«^ei  mjtmoue  in 
&^  effeetsy  than  in  the  intftanoe  or  L^^Aqom.  £v4ry  competent 
jiiA^>  aequdbited  with  ^e  state  of  i^kjiiMtic  eduoatfait  ut 
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England,  is  aware  that  the  Lexicons  generally  tised.  m,  our-- 
schools,  for  teaching  both  the  <jreek  and  Latin  languages,  ar^ 
grossly  and  scandalously  defective,  utterly  inadequate  to  afforcL 
mat  critical  aid  to  the  learner  which  a  Lexipon  ought  to  supply. 

We  have  sometimes  been  incUned  to  think  that  it  would  be  sk^ 
fair  and  expedient  object  of  legislative,  enactment,  to  apply^- 
some  of  the  literary  funds  which  exist  in  the  country  to  th^ 
purpose  of  providing  for  our  classical  schools— what  niay  b^ 
called — suitable  classical  furniture.     In  thiswe  include  Gram-ric 
mars.   Exercise-books,   Lexicons,  and  editions  of  the  classics. - 
authors. 

The  most  elementary  works  ought  always  to  be  drawn  up  by_ 
the  most  advanced  scholars.     But  other  qualifications^  besides^ 
profound   scholarship,    would  be  essentially  requisite   in   th^:- 
persons  engaged  to  undertake  the  task  which  we  point  out.     I^ 
would  be  requisite  especially  that  they  should  have  good  sense  ^ 
that  they  should  have  the  faculty  of  taking  a  clear  view  of  th^ 
end  to  be  proposed,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  b^ 
attained.     They  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  ai(K^ 
which  a  school-boy  needs  and  ought  to  be  furnished  with  ;  andL 
they  should  aim  at  supplying  that  aid  with  all  the  brevity  thafc 
is  consistent  vnth  clearness,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  b^ 
diverted  from  the  singleness  of  this  object  by  any  of  the  Kterary^ 
vanity,  which  prompts  to  a  display  of  erudition. 

Such  men,  though  they  are  not  met  veith  every  day,  yet 
surely  might  be  found,  and  engaged  in  the  work  :  nor  do  we 
see  how  the  work  is  likely  to  be  effected  without  some  nationa) 
interference,  such  as  we  suggest.     It  is  vain  to  look  to  ouf 
Universities  for  stirring  in  it.     They  seem  to  think,  vnth  the 
bishops,  that  things  go  on  very  well  as  they  are.    Yet,   even  if 
this  were  admitted,  it  might  be  worth  considering  hxnjo  long  they 
^e  likely  to  go  on  as  they  are.     All  who  knqw  what  passes  in 
the  world,  khov^r  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  for  some 
time  been  setting  most  strongly  against  classical  learning.   We 
are  persuaded  that  it  will  be  decried  only  by  those  who,  possess 
it   not.    We  therefore  consider  the  prevailing  dis-esteem  in 
i^hich  it  is  held  as  one  of  the  indications,  that  our  numerous 
public  seminaries  founded  for  its  advancement  are  sadly  ineffi-  • 
cieiit ;  and  we  confess  that,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
Europe,  we  apprehend   that,  all  institutions  ineffective,^^  but 
costly,  are  of  a  very  precarious  duration. 

It  is,  however,  with  great  caution  that  the  legislature  pugti 
to' be  desired  to  take  a  part  in  providing  for  the  wants,  of  Ae 
literary  consumer  (in  this  case  the  schoolmaster^  tutor.  Sec.} 
who  is  generjiUy  the  besrt  jpdge  of  them,  and,wha  vnll  sooner 
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6f' later  procure\the  object  of  his  wishes.  We  have  never 
jleen  the  co-operation  of  literary  bodies  patronized  by  the 
btate,  attended  with  such  advantages  as  to  make  us  inuch  lament 
the  absence  of  that  kind  of  assistance.  The  Delphin  Classics 
may  serve  as  a  warning  against  empowering  a  government  to 
eijppoint  and  pay  individuals  for  remedying  deficiencies  in 
books  designed  for  the  purposes  of  instruction ;  the  fact  is,  that 
had  even  a  society  for  such  a  purpose  been  formed,  we  should 
have  had. nothing  better  than  a  revision  of  the  old  books^  or 
pelfhaps  more  cumbrous  and  inefficient  new  ones  upon  the  old 
mdplan.  Neither  literary  individuals^  competent  to .  the  duty 
of  composing  really  good  books,  have  been  wanting,  nor  yet 
bftve  the  trade  been  backward  in  adopting  the  suggestions  of 
Biu^h  men.  The  backwardness  has  been  on  the  part  of  the 
bodies  who  have  hitherto  monopolized  the  public. education, 
%$kA  has  arisen  from  the  general  mass  of  ignorance  and  pre-, 
iudice  in  which  the  whole  subject  has  for  centuries  been 
immersed,  and  which  that  monopoly  was  calculated  to  perpe- 
tuate. '  In  the  instances  in  which  good  boc^s  have  been  pro- 
poised  to  them,  they  have  not  been  adopted ;  and  it  is  now  only, 
when  these  prejudices  are  beginning  to  disperse,  that  such  good 
bepks  are  coming  into  favour,  and  many  more  into  being: 
60W,  that  there  is  some  chance  of  sale  to  the  trader— and  some 
hope  of  reward  to  the  scholar.  It  never  could  be  expected  that 
the  trade  would  produce  books  to  rot  in  their  warehouses,  or 
that  competent  individuals  would  expend  their  labour  on  works 
which  were  met  with  no  other  reception  than  that  of  neglect — 
4r  if  not  neglect,  ridicule. 

•-  If  in  any  case  national  funds  are  appropriated  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  either  literature  or  science,  it  ought  to  be  eppe- 
cially  provided,  that  they  should,  be  distributed  in  the  way  of 
compensation:  and  not  after  the  manner  too  generally  esta- 
bfisned.  To  give  a  man  a  place  or  sum  of  money  to  induce 
l&i  to  perform  any  given  taskj  is  to  take  away  the  principal 
atotiye  to  accomphsh  it ;  and  generally,  to  change  an 
BM^tive  and  vigorous  promoter  of  knowledge,  into  a  lazy,  and 
[iften  dissatisfied,  spectator  of  improvement; 

But  the  more  we  lament  the  want  which  we  have  noticed  in 
crar  schools,  the  more  must  any  of  the  attempts  to  supply  it, 
ivhich  are  occasionally  made  by  literary  individuals,  be  com- 
ihended  to  our  favourable  acceptance  ;  and  the  more  disposed 
gore  we  to  extend  to  such  attempts  all  the  encouragement  that 
TO  can  honestly  afford.  In  the  work,  which  now  claims .  our' 
aetletition.  Dr.  Jones  has  made  a  commendable  exertion,  to 
fkrmsh  our  schools  with  a  Greek  Lexipon  of  a.  moderate  size 
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and  critical  character.  He  states  that  it  has  cost  Mm  ^  Are^ 
years  hard  labour  in  composing  and  printing/'  We  can  res^dilj^ 
believe  it :  and  we  know  not  many — ^nu^  we  say — operqtw^ 
scholars^  olot  vvv  Qp^roi,  lifil,  who  could  labour  so  hard.  In 
^rmer  ages^  indeed,  one  scholar  would  bring  out  as  many  learned 
works  well  executed,  as  we  should  think  sufficient  to  ^nploy 
the  lives,  and'  task  the  powers,  of  many. 

Dr.  Jones  describes  himself  as  engaged  in  preparing  a  lar^^r 
and  more  general  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  language,  tQ  fim^)^ 
which,  he  copulates,  will  cost  him  ''  the  labour  of  fivQ  or  si;:^ 
years  more.**    Would  that  we  could  infuse  the  doctor's  actiy^ 
industry  into  a  dgzen  of  the  crack  scholars  of  Oxford  or  Cspi^ 
l&ridge  !   And,  as  we  are  wishing,  we  may  as  well  add*-would^ 
that  vf,e  could  infuse  all  their  knowledge  of  Greek  into  T^^ 
Jones  !  and  then-— would  that  he  might  live  a  thoitsand  years  ! 

We  cannot,  however,  flatter  Dr.  J.  with  having  succeededjp,^ 
in  producing  such  a  work  as  is  wanted  in  our  schools.     Tbei^^ 
plan  of  giving  the  interpretations  in  English,  instead  of  LsUinj^: 
we  decidedly  approve  ;  and  we  think  it  likely  that  this.circuxsr^H 
stance  alone  will  give  his  Lexicon  a  con^derable  curre^cy^  in  sfeHi 
certain  class  of  academies  in  this  country.    We  expect,  therf 
&re,  that  a  new  edition  will  be  called  for :    and  as  he  promisi 
tq  spare  no  pains  in  the  revival,  and  to  giye  attention  to  ' 
s^uggestions  of  enlightened  and  candid  criticism/'  we  shall  ^ 
ceed  th^  more  freely  to  ofier  some  strictures  on  the  gem 
plan,  and  on  the  execution  of  the  work.     Our  author  tells  us ^^ 
tiiat  he  js  "  sufficiently  sensible  qf  its  errors  and  imperfections/* 
We  hope  it  will  not  be  between  him  and  us,  a,s  it  was  with  tiwB. 
facetious  Rowland  Hill,  and  the  woman  who  came  to  him,  com- 
plaining that  she  was  a  great  sinner,    "  Indeed,  I  kno^jv-  yoiOr 
are,'*  said  his  reverence  drily,  "  a  very  great  sinner."  "  What  I'* 
ejcclaimed  the  humble  complainant,  breaking  out  into  a  rage^ 
"  what  bad  have  you  ever  known  of  me,  or  can  any  one  say^oj 
me  with  truth  ?'*    Seriously,  we  assure  the  doctor,  that  i^.  isj 
wjUh  no  hostile  feehngs  we  have  exsmoined  his.publica^nj  and; 
that  we  should  much  rather  haye  fouAjd  opcasipn  to  speaJc  of  lih 
in  the   language   of   strong  cpmxQkendation,    than   of  criti^^ 
i^madversion. 

We  must  remark,  in  the  first  place,  tha^  the  Lexicon  m^ht, 
iLave  been  much  more  useful,  if,  in  foro^ing  the  plan.  Dr.  Jones, 
l^d  fixed  upon  one  class  of  students^  to  whose  use  it  should  H 
aidapted ;  and  if  he  had  not  extended  his  yi^w  Veyond,  sdiooU 
lipys;  That  they  principally  were  in  his  vi^w  in  this  publipa-. 
tion  is  evident,  even  from  its  size  and  form ;  as  well  a3  fiK)m. 
the  fact,  that  our  authpr  is  actually  preparing  a  more  extensive. 
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#ork.  In  a  large  quarto  volume,  for  more  advanced  scholars. 
But  he  tells  us  in  tne  title-page^  and  repeats  it  in  his  preface; 
feat  the  present  work  is  "  intended^  not  only  for  the  use  of 
learners  in  private  and  in  the  public  schools,  but  also  for  those, 
#lio,  after  tne  usual  periodis  oi  education,  seek  to  acquire  a  more 
accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  language,"  &c. 
Prom  his  aiming  at  the  two  objects  at  once,  we  may  in  some 
diegree  account  K)r  his  missing  both. 

^  iti  a  School-Lexicon,  of  such  confined  limits,  why  should 
Dr.  Jones  admit  words,  for  which  he  could  adduce  no  authority' 
But  that  of  the  obscurest  writers,  of  whose  works  a  few  frag- 
ments alone  have  coine  down  to  us,  and  whose  names  are* 
sdarcely  known  even  to  many  advanced  scholars  ?  In  two  con- 
liecutive  pages,*  beginning  with  the  word  ti)p{f7rtdog,  and  ending 
with  the  word  evraicraic,  we  are  referred  for  authority,  four  times' 
to  *' Leon.  Tar.;"  three  times  to  "  Antip.  Sid.;"  once  to 
'f  Theodorid. ;"  to  "  Anyte;''  to  "  Jul.  Aeg.  ;^'  and  to  '*  Orinag." 
Perhaps,  unless  the  reader  has  the  Greek  Anthology  at  hand, 
lie  may  be  at  a  loss  to  ?uess  what  names  the  learned  doctor 
teftends  by  some  of  his  abbreviations.  Most  of  them  certainly 
niight  be  in  vain  searched  for  in  Harles's  copious  Introduction 
Id^  the  History  of  the  Greek  Language. 

■  But  may  we  not  ask,  of  what  use  to  schoolboys  is  the  great 
'mass  of  Dr.  Jones's  references  even  to  theS  best  known  Greek' 
Writers?  He  refers,  for  instance,  but  without  quoting  the 
passages,  to  the  book,  section,  and  line  of  Schweighaeuser's', 
Folybius  in  pine  volumes,  or  to  the  volume  and  page  of 
ll^eiske's  Plutarch  in  twelve  volumes,  or  of  Hemsterhuis's 
£ucian  in  four  volumes,  8cc.  &c.  where  a  passage  may  be  found 
dbntaining  the  word,  and  in  the  sense,  which  he  supports  by 
tJiis  authority.  Now,  are  we  to  suppose  a  schoolboy  possessed 
OfF  a  Greek  library,  affording,  not  only  these  authors,  but 
these  particular  editions  of  them?  Or,  if  we  should  suppose- 
adi^  thing  so  improbable,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  schoolboy' 
n^  Verify  the  doctor's  reference  and  interpretation,  by  turning 
to  the  passage  ? 

'  If  our  aunior  reply,  that  this  part  of  his  work  was  intended 
riot  for  boys,  but  for  men;  we  must  say  that  to  the  man,  as 
much  as  to  the  boy,  it  is  useless,  unless  he  possess  the 
abhors  and  editions  refei¥ed  to;  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 

'-' '. :_j : , : -_ 

*  Before  we  close  the  two  pages  to  which  we  refer,  we  would  inci- 
dentally suggest  to  Dr.  Jones,  that  although  tv^^^vriq  might  be  formed 
mnb  ]x^»yA;,  ivpvx*^^i  cannot.  This  mu^t  be  considered  as  formed  from 
X^^f  ^  cofitmn.  .     ' 

c  c  2 
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the  adult  scholar,  who  has  any  such  collection  of  Greek  classics, 
18  unprovided  with  even  that  knave  Scapula's  compilation.  Or 
with  some  Greek  Lexicon,  which  must  supersede  the  use  ot 
Xhr^  Jones's  ?  In  a  Lexicon  otherwise  adapted  to  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced scholars,  we  should  hy  no  means  undervalue  the  bare 
reference  to  tte  pages  of  specified  editions,  even  though  unac- 
companied with  any  quotation  of  the  passages.  For  ourselves> 
we  should  rather  that  Stephens,  for  instance,  had  given  such 
precise  references  without  the  quotations,  than  the  quotations 
vnthout  such  precise  references.  But  we  confess,  that  the 
latter  alone  seem  to  us  very  useless  in  such  a  work  as  that  now 
before  us. 

But  there  is  no  volume  to  which  Dr.  Jones  makes  such  numer- 
ous references,  as  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  the  version  of  the 
Seventy,  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament :  and  in  citing 
from  the  latter,  he  is  too  frequently  tempted  to  enlarge  in  the 
way  of  comment.  Now,  fpr  what  class  of  readers  was  this  part 
of  the  work  designed  ?  Biblical  scholars  have  Biel,  Schleusner, 
and  a  tribe  of  subordinate  lexicographers  in  this  department.  In 
our  schools,  we  believe,  the  New  Testament  is  made  a  hindotjirst 
.Greek  book;  and  perhaps  to  some  of  them.  Dr.  Jones's  copi- 
ousness here  may  commend  his  work.  But,  for  our  parts,  we 
have  too  great  a  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  not  to  reprobate 
any  such  use  of  them  ;  and  we  should  have  considered  Dr.  Jones 
as  acting  much  more  judiciously,  if  he  had  not  admitted  into 
his  work  a  single  reference  to  either  the  Septuagint  or  the  New 
Testament.  ^ 

This  would  have  been  quite  consistent  with  his  professed 
object,  of  explaining  '^  all  the  words  used  by  the  best  Greek 
writers."  To  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  Seventy,  it  surely  is 
pot  a  matter  of  controversy  at  this  day,  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  do  not  write  in  classical  Greek ;  but,  as  might 
tie  expected,  in  a  style  abounding  with  Hebraisms  and  Latin- 
isms,  as  well  as  variously  affected  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  subject  which  they  treat.  Are  such  writings  fit  to  be 
employed  for  teaching  boys  Greek  ? 

The  shortness,  indeed,  of  many  sentences  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  seem 
to  have  induced  teachers  to  mis-employ  that  volume  so  grossly, 
as  if  it  were  not  easy  to  select  from  the  classic  writers  plenty  of 
sentences  as  short  and  as  simple.  But  we  are  bold  to  affirm, 
that  the  New  Testament,  so  far  from  being  a  book  suited  to 
the  youngest  learners  of  the  Greek  language,  is  one  which 
cannot,  with  any  advantage,  hS  studied  in  the  ori^nal  but  by 
tnc«e  who  have  otherwise  attained  a  manly  acquaintance  with 
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ihe  language.  The  smattering,  upon  which  many  set  up  to 
spells  and  parse,  and  criticize,  the  text  of  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  numerous  lexicons  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them,  is  commonly  but 
^e  occasion  of  making  them  dupes  to  their  own  vanity,  and  to 
the  ignorance  or  the  dishonesty  of  others. 

^  But  allowing  that  Dr.  Jones,  from  whatever  cause,  might 
have  thought  it  necessary  not  to  exclude  altogether  the  sacred 
writers  from  the  number  of  the  Greek  classics,  we  must  still 
rurge  the  question-7-why  should  he  be  so  extraordinarily  copious 
in  his  comments  on  them  ?  And  why  should  he  so  needlessly 
multiply  references  to  them  in  cases  where  numerous  classical 
authorities  were  at  hand?  Did  he  think  that  there  is  any 
dearth  of  lexicographers  and  commentators  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment? Above  cui,  why  should  he  make  such  references  the  occa^ 
$ion  of  bringing  forward,  we  might  say  of  smusgling  in,  his  ovm 
jkeological  sentiments  and  favourite  interpretations  ?  It  may  be 
needful  to  adduce  some  examples  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
our  censuror 

'  MQP$H\  11C9  179  a  form,  shape,  figure,  beauty,  Iv  fiop6y  GeS 
iw&p^dovf  being  in  the  form  of  God,  m  a  splendid  form,  alluding, 
seemmgly,  to  our  Lord'^s  transfiguration,  Matth.  17.^ 

'  Xpfi^oXoyfa,  ac9 179  flattery,  or  gentleness  of  language,  opposed 
to  guile  in  the  heart.  This  word  occurs  only  in  Rom.  16,  18,  andy 
in  truthf  the  composition  of  it  is  Xpri^og  \6yiaf  i.  e.  \6yia  wept  rs 
Xpf}?8,  oracles  conceming  Chrestus ;  that  is,  oracles  ,which  certain 
impostors  in  the  church  at  Rome  propagated  conceming  Christ, 
Xpi^og  being  changed  by  them  into  Xpf)?oc9  the  usual  name  given 
him  by  the  G^nostics,  and  even  by  unbelievers. 

'  'Ava0£)Lca,  arocy  ro,  that  which  is  set  apart  for  holy  purposes,  a 
victim — ijvx^jLcijv  avrbc  iytj  avaOefxa  tlvai  airh  (rather  vtto)  tov 
Xpt?ov,  Rom.  ix.  3,  I  too  (i.  e.  I   too,  as  well  as  Peter)  would 
•have  gloried  in  being  separated,  i.  e,  appointed  by  Christ,  for  con- 
verting my  brethren,  ancl  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim  in  their  cause. 

'*  'IXatTfAog,  ov,  6,  atonement,  sacrifice  for  sin — the  means  of 
expiating  sin,  or  of  forsaking  a  sinful  life,  and  thus  reconciling  man 
to  God ;  and  this  is  said  of  Christ,  who  is  the  author  of  salvation 
to  mankind,  and  said  of  him  in  reference  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law,  with  a  view  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  believers 
firom  the  Levitical  code,  to  which  they  were  prone,  and  fix  it  on 
T^pentance  and  reformation  through  Christ,  as  the  only  means  of 
^  flicoeptance  with  God,  1  John,  ii.  2 ;  iv.  10.^ 

'  -^  Dt.  Jones's  book  is  printed  without  acceiits.    He  will  pardon  us 
for  disfiguring  his  Greek  with  those  vain  marks. 


,  Vow  if  t^Be  theological  iaterpr^tationB  wer^  a^  iodisputaj^ 
excellent  as  the  author  coaceives,  Tpa.y  we  not  a^lt,  .1rh;^ 
Dusiaess  have  t^ey  in  such  a  lexipou  as  the  present  1  Wa#  'ffi, 
jgaee  at  a  loss  for  classical  examples  of  the  woi^s  #op^n  t9>4 
lykair/ioc,  that  he  turned  aside  to  thos^  pasfiages  of  geological 
controversy  in  the  New  Testaipent  1  T^o  such  ^Iq^  :  but  1^ 
wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of  tb^owiog  the  w^ght  pf  hia 
authority  into  one  oi  the  controversi^  Bca)e8>  agftin^t  tit^ 
divjnihr  or  pre-existence  of  Christ,  >o4  against  hit  JitftneWWlt 
The  4octor  ought  not  to  be  ^pwed  to  con^ii^  a  Qpe^ 
lexicon  for  the  use  of  Bchopla  without  being  bfnma  t>v$r  to  hf^. 
fkepeace  theologically.  .      - 

,  Sut  afe  his  comnients  of  bu(^  v^u^  a;  migb^  wcAf^z^  -fpl 
^  stepping  put  pf  the  way  to  introduce  mem?  Q^  mmi 
excuse  us  for  holding  the^n  v^ry  pbeap.  Wbat^xer  any  ^an 
^y  st^pose  to  be  fhe  precise  in^^pg  of  the  wocds  iv  iUt>p^ 
QiS  vvvpx-'v  in  Phil.  i\:  $,  no  caQdi4  {u>4  comp^teq^  lea^^r  <n 
the  passage  can  deny,  t^iat  they  evi^eptly  denote  ft  gtat^  pf  tfee 
person  spoken  of  antecedent  to  that  in  which  it  )s  said  AfA 
taurhv  aUviuqf,  uopAriii  S&\ii.\a^btv,  Iv  6ftota>fiaTt  av^pibMir^ .•^}(6- 
fuvi}(;.  And  will  Dr.  Jones  pretend  to  say  that  Christ'  took  not 
on  him  the  form  of  a  servarit,  nor  w^  made  in  the  ^eneis  of 
igien,  till  after  h)a  transfiguration  on  the  mount?  It  wouIeI  ))e 
itanusing  to  follow  our  auutor  into  his  chaotic  interpretation  of 
tXaafioi :  b\it  the  subject  would  lead  u^  further  into  theological 
disquisition  than  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  present  articte 
allow. 

As  toDr.Jones's  whim  about  YpitfoXoYfa,  one  cftn  but  sQule  at 
the  oracular  confidence  with  which  it  is  put  forwardi  in  oppo- 
sition (we  believe  .we  may  say)  to  all  lexicographers,  ^om^^- 
^tors,  and  ^i^nslators,  ancient  and  modem.  Dr.  J.  remark^ 
that  "  the  f^ord  occurs  only  in  Kon^.  xvi.  18  ;"  and  we  believe 
Ae  retnark  was  designed  to  convey  a  justification  pf  hin^^^f: 
ibr  departing  so  strangely  ft^^,  the  received  interpretatipn.. 
5^e  wonder Tiow  he  could  venture  to  pen  that  article  witLoni 
eveh  Ipoking  at  Henry.  Stephens,  who  would  have  furnished 
hind  with  a  passage  from  Chrysostom,  in  which  the  word 
oilCurs ;  as  well  as  with  the  word  ^ptii^oXoyos  from  Juliu^ 
Capitolhnis.  Wetstein,  on  the  passage,  would  have  furnished 
Siin  with  other  examples  of  the  word,  as  well  as  with  citatipps 
^hich  decide  its  meaning,  if  there  were  any  doubt  abou^  ^. 
E'.  gr.  Anthpl.  71.  4.  ^ijs-ov  Xdyolat,  iroXffilov  Si  toic  rpqirgte., 
Herodian,  viii.  3,  10.  -^ri-joig  XoyoiQ  StXiaadivTag.  But,  in^ 
triith,  a  Gre'elt  schplai.  can  be  at  uo  loss  or  uncertainty ^bout 
the  fprmation  of  the  word ;  the  analogy  is  so  obvious  betweea 
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It  and  cvAoyfa  (which  occurs  in  immediate  J  uxta-position  with 
It  in  the  niassa^e),  as  well  as  a  numerous  tnbe  of  similar  com- 

Jounds^  ppa-xyAoyta,  waXiXoyta,  noXvXoyta;  ^evSoXoy/a,  i^^^po- 
oyCo,  &c.  &c.  And  how  Dr.  Jones  could  dream  that  the  word 
\TOS  formed  from  \6yta,  oracles  (a  neuter-plural),  would  be 
unaccountable,  but  that  it  made  part  of  a  dream  about  the 
Gnostics,  and  Chrestus,  and  oracles  concerning  Chrestus. 

With  respect  ta  our  author's  interpretation  of  Rbm.  ix.  3,  it 
in  needless  to  state  the  objections  to  it,  since  an  interpretation 
idtogether  different  has  been  assigned,  which  we  conceive  at 
once  commends  itself  as  unquestionably  true.  Dr.  Jones  may 
see  whitt  we  allude  to  iii  Mr.  Belsham's  late  work  oil  the 
Spistles  of  Paul ;  though  Mr.  B.  is  quite  mistaken  in  assigning 
the  interpretation  to  Mr.  Wakefield  as  its  author. 
.'  When  the  doctor  interprets /u^  fterewptZetrOe  (hvke  xii.  29) 
**do  not,  through  anxiety  about  the  future,  imitdte  those  who  go 
i&  the  stars  for  the  knowledge  of  future  events,*^  he  ought  to  have 
}^&k  guarded  a^nst  this  idle  fancy,  by  attending  to  one  of  the 
iigtiifi<$ations  \mich  he  himself  ha3  just  before  slssighed  to 
fieritopo^,  "  anxious,  suspended.  Nub.  263."  Demosthened 
find  Thucydides  employ  the  word  in  the  same  sense ;  which 
i^e^ms  borrowed  from  the  agitation  of  a  ship  riding  at  anchot. 

We  thought  that  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  name  Pha^ 
Hsee  had  been  perfectly  ascertained  and  generally  known ;  but 
Dr'.  Jones  informs,  us  that  the  Pharisees  were  *'  a  sect  among 
tfe^  Jews,  who  professed  to  explain  the  law  of  Mosed  from 
•^,  to  expound,  or  unfold  !'** 

This  leads  us  to  notice  another  circumstance,  in  which  we 
^ittk  Dr.  Jones's  lexicon,  in  its  present  state,  ill-adapted  to 
ixiys,  and  nothing  tjie  more  adapted  to  men — we  mean  his 
^Mi^tem  etymologies.  He  informs  us,  that  "  whenever  the  pri- 
iottry  sense  of  a  simple  term  haid  been  overlooked,  ot  mistaken, 
the  origin  of  that  term  is  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  oriental 
tongues ;"  and  in  this  part  of  his  work  our  author  seems  to 
Mfce  peculiar  pride.  It  must  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Jones  could, 
^th  eqt^l  certainty,  assign  the  oriental  origin  of  every 
siiwpte  term  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  we  really  think  that  h0 
eonld.  But  while  some  ikiay  regret  that  he  has  not  done  so,  we 
eonfes9  that  this  profession  in  his  tifle-page  and  preface  did 

*  On  examination,  we  find  thiat  Joh.  Drusius  long  ago  oflfered'  the 
^ixie  account,  in  which,  however,  we  believe  he  has  not  been  fi)llowed 
^  any  scholar  since.  The  proposed  etymology,  and  th^  misinterpre-i 
tatibn  on' which  it  proceeds,  obVioudy  iconfound  the  Pharisees  with  thd 
Kj^fibei^  and  lawyers,  from  wHom  they  were  altogeth^  distinct. 
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not  raise  in  us  any  hish  expectations.    We  have  known  a  goocf 
deal  of  the  vagaries  of  etymologists,  and  of  their  empty  parade 
of  oriental  learning.    We  formerly  knew  one  of  them  whose 
works  abound  so  with  etymologies  from  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Persic,  &c.  &c.  and  with  words  exhibited  in  every 
variety  of  oriental  character,  that  many  admired  him  as  a 
prodigy  of  eastern  learning.     But  he  was  more  honest  thaa 
most ;  for  he  has  frequently  acknoi^ledged  to  his  confidential 
friends,  that  of  all  these  languages  with  which  he  made  so 
fine  a  show,  he  knew  nothing  beyond  their  alphabets,  and  what 
he  learned  from  indexes  and  glossaries.     In  short,  nothing  is 
more  easy,  or  requires  a  smaller  stock  of  philological  know- 
ledge, than  either  to  collect  or  to  invent  etymologies  from  the 
oriental  tongues. 

We  are  very  far  from  undervaluing  etymological  researches, 
in  their  proper  place,  and  soberly  conducted  :  but,  unfortu^ 
nately,  the  subject  atfbrds  so  many  allurements  to  the  indulg- 
ence of  the  imagination,  and  such  easy  means  for  indulging  it, 
that  it  is  more  rare  to  find  sobriety  in  an  etymologist  man  in 
any  other  class  of  writers.  We  were  not,  therefore,  much  sur- 
pnsed  at  finding  Dr.  Jones  very  extravagant .  and  fanciful  in 
many  of  his  eastern  etymologies ;  as  well  as  very  ignorant,  not 
only  of  the  eastern  languages  in  general,  but  even  of  Hebrew. 

into  the  evidence  of  this  ignorance  we  shall  not  at  present 
&o]  inviting  as  the  field  is  which  the  subject  opens  to  TiS^; 
because  our  immediate  business  is  with  the  doctor's  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  and  competence  for  compiling  a  lexicon 
of  that  langi^age  for  the  .use  of  schools.  And  to  school- 
boys we  do  think  it  very  useless  to  trace  Greek  words  to 
oriental  roots,  and  very  likely  to  mislead  them  firom  the  real 
etymology  to  which  their  attention  ought  to  be  directed,  ste 
well  as  from  the  real  meaning  also  of  the  word,  whenever  the 
etyraologist  ventures  to  deduce  its  meaning  from  its  supposed 
onental  derivation.  - 

.  Few  etymologies  bear  a  more  plausible  aspect  at  first  view 
than  that  which  Parkhurst  (and  Dr.  J.  after  him)  assigns  for 
the  Greek  word  fwrriptov,  viz.  from  the  Hebrew  root  nno  to 
conceal,  with  a  formative  o  ;  or,  as  the  doctor  says,  **  from  the 
Hebrew  nniSD  niustar/'  Suppose  the  school-boy  attends  to  this. 
He  is  not  much  the  wiser  for  it  if  it  were  true :  but  we  say  that 
he  is  misled  from  the  real  etymology ;.  When  we  observe  the 
words  /LciJfti,  fiif^nQy  fiv^oiov,  C9,n  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt 
Ihat  the  two  latter  are  formed  from  the  same  theme,  and  that 
this  theme  is  the  verb  julvw,  to  close  tJie  lips  ?  And  has  that  verb 
any  connexion  with  the  Hebrew  root  ino  ?   This  is  one  of  the 
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examples  of  a  very  plausible  etymology,  which  we  yet  think 
decisively  false ;  while  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  in- 
stances of  etymologies  decisively  true,  which  yet  appear  at  first 
view  the  most  extravagant. 

But  our  author  boasts  that  by  his  oriental  etymologies  he 
ascertains  the  primary  sense  of  a  term,  and  thence  its  secondary 
senses^  *'  whenever  the  primary  sense  of  a  simple  term  has 
heen  overlooked  or  mistaken/'  This  is  professing  a  great. deal; 
and  to  do  bur, author  all  justice,  and  enable  our  readers  to  form 
a  fair  estimate*  how  far  he  has  advantageously  employed  his 
arientjal  learning  for  the  purpose,  we  shall  quote  at  length  one 
of  those  articles  which  he  appears  to  have  most  laboured,  and 
which  we  do  believe  he  would  himself  be  most  ambitious  of 
presenting,  as  a  specimen  of  his  work. 

^  PAP,  (a  oonjunction)  in  fact,  indeed,  truly,  then— for,  because, 
'^erefore. 

*  The  real  signification  of  this  particle  is  supplied  only  by  its 
origin,  which  is  the  Persian,  kar'dan,  to  do^  and  which  is  the  parent 
ulso  of  the  Latin  cur^  and-  the  French  car.  Hence  the  primary 
notion  of  yap  is,  in  fact,  ikdeed,  truly,  then.  Avroc  yap 
6  'Ii}<rovc  ifiaprCpriaiv,  John  iv.  44,  and  in  fact,  indeed,  Jesus  him- 
self bore  testimony,  i)^  yap  vTrayclc  fi^To.  rov  avriSlKov  trov,  Luke 
xii.  58,  while  you  are  indeed  going  with  your  adversary  to  the 
judge.  T(f  yap  Moicrp  \iy^i,  in  fact,  to  Moses  he  says,  or  to  Moses, 
indeed,  he  says,  Rcnn.  ix.  15.  tvd6Kfi(rav  yapi  xv.  27,  they  have 
indeed  thought  fit.  17  yap  vvavSpog  yvvfj,  Rom.  vii.  2,  the  wife  is 
in.  fact,  is  indeed  or  assuredly,  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband 
while  living,    ov  yap  &o  v6fiov  fi  eirayyekta  rtj}  ^Afipaafi,  Rom.  iv. 


who  then  are  you  ? 

^  From  signifying  in  Jact  yap  came  to  express  the  cause  of  some 
circumstanice  precemng  it-^FOB,  because,  thebefobe,  just  as 
tpyt^y^  in  fact,  means  in  Latin  (ergo)  therefore.  But  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  sentence  in  such  cases  is  very  often  elliptical. 
"  Do  you  not  know,  brethren,  for  (yap)  I  speak  to  them  that  know 
the  law,''  Rom.  vii.  1.  Here  yap  refers  to  a  clause  understood  "  Iki 
you  not  know,  brethren.''  I  put  this  question  because  I  speak  to 
them  who  know  the  law.     irciic  yap  roi  S(t»<rov<rc  yipag,  IL  a«  128. 

"  ♦  Deducing  the  Latin,  er^  (as  is  very  fair)  from  the  Greek  tfyj*,  we 
should  interpret  the  latter^  not  in  Jact,  but  by  the  effect  of,  in  consequence 
^  What  ^ppens^  or  ii  by  the  effect  of  something  else^  is  therefore,  or, 
mi  occotf M^  ^  that  thing. 
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^  Thou,  Atrides,  art  tnost  avariciotts,  and  thy  avarice  has  prompt^ 
thee  to  make  an  impracticable  request^  for  how  shall  the  Greek! 
fJLv%  thee  a  reward  ?*'  Sometimes,  in  the  rapidity  of  association,  fbt 
writer  gives  his  reason  fcir  a  thing  which  he  has  not  yet  eroressed^, 
and  the  force  of  yap  is  to  be  observed  only  by  new  modeUing  the 
sentence,  see  11.  i|.  328.  Sometimes  yap  refers  to  a  circumstance 
preceding  at  some  distance.  *^  And  they  said  to  themselves,*  wb* 
will  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  monument  ?  fer 
(70^)  it  was  verjr  large,^  Mark  xvi.  4.  The  writer,  giving  way  M 
the  impulse  of  his  ideas,  interposes  th^  clause,  *^  and  having  lifted 
up  their  eyes,  they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away/^  It  is  to  te 
observed  that  the  lexicographers,  Damm,  Schleusner,  and  Stttrzim 
included,  fixmi  not  knowing  the  primary  and  ^^uine  sense  of  diil 
particle,  have  assigned  it  a  variety  of  senses  raich  do  not  belOBg^ 
tpit,' 

Now,  certainly,  any  lexicographers  are  mistaken,  who  assign 
a  variety  of  senses  to  yap.  It  is  exactly  equivalent  with  the  Latin 
wim:  and  opening  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  we  find  tiiistobe 
the  only  sense,  which  he  assigns  it :  so  far  from  founded  is  our 
author's  charge  against  all  the  lexicographers,  who  wer9 
igmrrant  that  ^'  the  Persian  kar-dan,  to  do;^  is  the  origin  of  thd 
word.  (By*the-bye,  the  word  is  plainly  a  comb^tioQ  of  the  two 
Greek  particles  ye  and  op).     But  the  fact  is,  it  id  om  aathor 


f  *  Dr^  Jones  i^  quite  mistaken  here,  in  his  sujqpoied  eoriection  of  th^ 
l^^ceived  version,  ^^  they  said  among  themselves"  It  is  very  true  that 
«o£  is  to,  and  that  Uwrai  is  tkerAselves  fern.  And  it  is  this  kind  of  know-* 
ledge  of  Greek  whieh  we  say  is  worse  than  -absolute  ignorance  of  ttiq 
language,  espedaHy  when  applied  to  the  sacred  writings.  Our  transr 
I^tocs  were  men  of  learning,  and  had  good  reason  for  rendering  thes6 
jlain  words  *^  among  themselvesji*'  instera  of  **  to  themselves."  Dr.  j*$ 
version  woidd  import  that  they  said  k  m  their  own  minds  (n^  »»vTmtf}^ 
hut  without  expressing  it  in  words.  The  common  vert&pm  ]mpol^ts  tii^ 
l^iey  said  it  ia^ each  other.  And idiiB  is  ^e  real  meaaingiof  the  ogiginal. 
The  writers  contiaually  use  Wrtts  in  thersaoke  9&a0»  as  dtAXn^ciif^  Aou^ 
Ikis  a  meaning  of  the  word  which,  our  author  whdly  omits  in^  his  Lexiooa. 
^.  Eph.  iv.  3Q„  V.  19-  CoL  iU.  13,  I6..  Hebr.  iii.  13-  1  Pet.  iv.  8, 10, 
&c»i-<iThi&  is.  not  the  only  occasion  on'  which  Dr«  J.  exposes  himself  hy 
attempting  to  improve  the  common  trsuislation  of  the  New  Testament 
On  the  word  ovkSv  he  quotes  from  John,  xviii.  37,  wkw  Cfto-iXtuf  eJwv, 
and  give&  this  version,  "thou  art  not  then  a  king?"-  hi  phu;e  of  th^ 
(iommoii  version,  ^  art  thou'  a  Kng  then  P  Is  it  possible  mat  Dt.  J.  k 
ignorant  that  vjtSv  has  not  a  negative  signification?  His  improvement, 
XExdee^  makes  nonsense  of  the  passage,  as^,  well  as  mis^translates  the 
Greek.  If^  any  change  were  made'  to.  express  more  dosely  tihe  force  ol 
6iSif  in  this  and  dmilar  constxuctionsi  it  should  be  only  the  following 
'*  So  then,  thou  art  a  kuig,  art  thou?" 
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lyirl^liQd^iplied  the/iUQaQlngs^  not  Cm^y  needlessly,  ^t  errone-f 
ously,  "  In  fact,  indeed,  truly,  then*.  — '*  For,  because,  thereof 
farfgi'^  To  say  nothing  now  of  the  first  sejb  of  meanings  deduced 
&pn^  '^  the  Persian  kar-dan ;"  we  venture  to  assert  that  yap 
never  means  therefore.  We  are  aware  that  yap  ovv  often 
signifies  therefore.  3ut  in  that  combination  the  causal  force  of 
yap  13  lost,  and  the  illative  force  of  ovv  alone  retained. 

.  pifiusf^  and  redundant  as  the  article  is^  and  injudicious  in 
t)ie  quantity  of  pit^ition  from  the  New  Testament,  it  is  yet  ma^ 
t^^aUv  dipfeptive,  apd  fails  of  affording  the  information,  which 
it  ou^nt  tp  ponyey,  of  the  other  particles  which  enter  into  com« 
^unatiOQ  with  y^,  c^  the  position  which  it  holds,  &c.  But  we 
m^y  ask  Dr.  J6|:ies,  has  ''  the  primary  sense''  of  this  conjunction 
i)e^i^  ^*  qverlopked  or  mistaken,"  that  he  resorted  to  the  Persian 
kqr-dan  to  ei^tablish  it  \  Or,  was  it  from  his  knowledge  of  that 
vir^ph  h§  so  copL^dejiily  delivergi  as  its  etymology,  that  he  dis<n 
caver4ed  that  vap  mefmsybr?  Or,  does  he  seriously  expect^ 
ths^;  any  G^eek  scholar  will  assign  to  it  any  other  meaning  in^ 
wy  of  Ihp^e  pasfifag^s,  where  be  informs  us  that  it  means^^tn 
fact,  indeed,  tr^ly,  fhen^^  Or«  will  any  Greek  scholars  credit 
his  asfiertipn,  that  th^  primary  sense  ot  ^ica  is  to  matt^.l  an 
ai^e^ftkm,  for  which  he  offers  no  other  prool^  but  his  fancy  that 

t^^o:|f4i9  4^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Hebrew  btD*  We  fear  that  we 
mu^t  haye  Dr.  Jones  bound  Qyer  to  keep  the  peace  etymologically, 
fL9  ^^  ^  th^dogicaHy, 

'\^-e  hai^fi  repaark^d  that  Dx,  J.  needlessly  multiplies  the  sig-^ 
u^^c^tioni^pf  yap ;  and  we  co\ild  adduce  niany  instances  of  t£j» 
s^^e  fault.  One,  t^at  immediately  presents  itselif  to  us,  i» 
l^tbea^  ^^uilin^.  Among  1^  .other  significations  of  irdrrca  or 
'sk^p,  \^  Q^sig^  the  feUowing : — ^'  laU  vaiio  the  world,  am. 
hpm^(  P-.T-  11Q>  Qur  plassieal  readers  no  daubt  recollect  the 
Mfifi^e  i-ttTO^  ^€v  fejjT*  nfAQLTi  Ti^Bi  ni<rg  fjurra  votral  yvvauc6^ 
^e  c^tor  mu^t  Wk  for  another  example  to,  justify  his  in^ 
tei^i^tation;  i^r  we  can  a&i&ure  him,  that  in  thepasas^e  to* 
whic^  be  refers^  th^  verb  imports  lit^ally  and  simplyT7!rl(oy*a/i 
or  drop. 

'  Our  aijithor  is  very  ^mbitipus,  to  "  pre^erye  th^,  same^ 
original  id^a  through  th^  several  ramificatipns"'  pf  mewii^^ 
anii^xed  to  a,  worci; ;  an4  he  caixies  to  an,  exliayaig;ai;iti  leijigt^ 
this  plai^sii^lQ,  but  often  ix^practicabli^,  r^^jiop^  ^  ^^3.ign»pg, 
the  original  idea,  also,  he  has  often  no  ground,  to  support. hinji^jj^ 
but  some  whimsical  conjecture  that  stnkes  his  fancy.  Thus, 
*%  %e,  pacticte.  apa,*'  he.  says,  '^  seems,  to  have,  tiie^  same  common 
ocigin,  witib  opacii.;''  and  mm.  this  seemi^g^  he  concludes^  that^ 
"iU»,  primaiy.  sigi^c^tion  is  that  of  lo  j^buold.  -f-  and  he  then^ 
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proceeds'  to    dance   this  idea  through  two    columns  for  the 

edification  of  the  student.  '  '  .       > 

"It  is/'  he  tells  us,  "  a  common  notion,  that  many  words  id 

all  languages  convey  a  variety  of  significations.     But  in  strict 

f)ropriety,  a  term  has  but  one  sense,  or  at  most  but  two,  a 
iteral  and  analogical  sense.  Every  wofd,  on  every  accasion, 
presents  the  same  idea ;  and  it  conveys  different  ideas  oidy, 
because  it  stands  in  diflTerent  connexions."-— After  all;  then) 
although  the  same  word  "  on  every  occasion  presents  the^same 
idea,"  yetit  does  not  on  every  occasion  convey  the  same  idea.  Wg 
are  rather  bewildered.^—"  ttus,  in  one  cdnnexioh,  ^iucrfi  maj^ 
mewa.  bread;  in  another,  a  shore 7  and  with  an ^ accidental 
change  of  termination  (oktIc)  it  denotes  a  ray  of  the  sun/  '  But 
ih  every  place  the  word  still  means  the  same  thing.  Fo^  aicrii 
is  ay trfi,  broken;  from  ayw,  to  break ;  com  broken  is  meaP, 
broken  ground  or  rock  is  «  shore;  and  the  broken^  scattered  ligti 
of  the  sun  is  its  rays.  So  Xiyo),  to  sppak;  and  \iyo/iat,  t6  He 
down,  are  still  the  self-same  word.  For  it  is  the  Hebrew  prt5 
to  assemble  or  gather :  to  gather  letters,  or  words,  is  to  utter 
them ;   to  gather  my  self  for  repose,  is  to  lie  downi"  .  i  v 

We  acknowledge  that  we  hold  such  fancies  very  cheapo,  k 
is  nothing  new  certainly  to  derive  aicr»i  and  oictIc*  from  ayc^, 
frango ;  and  we  are  hot  disposed  to  dispute  it,  though  we 
confess  that  we  know  not  what  is  meant  by  caHing  a  «um)6a», 
the  broken  light  of  the  sun.  But  if  Dr^  Jones  holds  iuefti  'and 
aKTig  (or^  aicrlv)  for  the  same  word,  notwithstandii^  "  thfe 
accidental  change  of  termination,"  we  beg  to  know  why  hfe 
considers  oyw  and  ayo  as  different  words,  on  account  of  the 
accidental  change  of  quantity :  why  he  does  not  trace  the  t^ 
ideas  of  breaking  and  leading  to  some  one  common  stock  ?  •  We 
think  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  a  writer  of  the  doctor's  lively 
imagination.  But  what  if  we  find  the  doctor  assigmng  to  w& 
self-same  word,  two  senses,  not  only  different,  but  direct^ 
contrary  to  each  other ;  and  this,  in  opposition  (as  fiir  ias  we 
know)  to  all  Greek  lexicographers,  ancient  and  modem  ?.  e.  gr. 

^  ^AirapTiZa),f.  "itrw  (otto  afn-iog)  I  make  a  thing  even  with  a 
design  or  model,  i.  e.  complete— 'make  uneven  or  unequal,  tnrovSri 
Kal  TovSs  oifK  cLTrapTiZei  iriiSa,  Septem  376,  haste  makes  his  step 
not  uneven  with  that  man,  i.  e.  an  urgent  business  makes  him  come 
with  speed  equal  to  this  man — Eteocks  and  the  scout  hastily  com 
on  the  stage  the  same  moment.'* 

•  .  * 

Here  our  author  forgets  the  canon  he  laid  down  in  his 
preface ;  and  after  assigning  to  the  word  the  sense^of  making 
even,  he  coins  for  it  the  contrary  sense  of  making  uneven,  in  order 
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.  ■  •         *  • 

to  bring  forward  a  pet  interpretation  of  a  line  in  iBschylus.  The 
^expression  of  the  poet,  we  conceive,  evidently  denotes  the 
hurried  and  irregular  movement  of  each.  A.maji  walking 
leisurely  plants  his-  foot  steadily,  so  a^  to  make  a  perfect  step  \ 
but  this  their  hurry  did  not  allow. 

.  We  seriously,  and  with  the  most  friendly  intention,  adviser 
Dr.  Jones  to  withdraw  all  the  original  matter  from  his  Lexicon^ 
and  to  be  content  with  the  humbler  office  of  a  mere  compiler. 
The  existing  materials  for  a  useful  Greek  Lexicon  are  ample, 
but  widely  scattered.  To  select  judiciously,  to  collect,  and  to  ' 
•abridge,  would  task  the  powers,  and  employ  many  years  of  the 
life  of  the  ablest  scholar ;  and  the  ablest  scholar  neied  :not  be. 
ash^oned'  of  the  employment,  even  under  the  restriction  which 
we  -should  think  it  necessary  to  impose  on  our  author. . 

We-  are  disposed  to  account  for  his  doing  so  imperfectly  and 
incorrectly,  that  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  withm  his  powers, 
£rom  his  attention  being  so  much  occupied  by  the  seductions 
» of  other,  and,  as  he  conceives,  higher  objects.  Dr.  Jones 
almost  entirelyneglects  that  needful  labour,  which,  in  his  title.-^ 
page  and  preface,  he  professes  to  have  employed — the  marking 
of  the  quantity  of  doubtful  vowels.  Of  the  few  instances .  ip 
which  he  has  marked  it,  a  majority  are  of  that  kind  in  which 
.we  should  be  disposed  to  omit  it;  e,  gr.  the  penultimate  of, 
verbs  in  vvw — of  the  future  verbs  in  ^w,  &c.  where  the  youngest 
scholar  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  common  rule  of  prosody, 
which  determines  the  quantity.  But  the  student  .will  in  vaiii 
seek- in  this  Lexicon  the  quantity  of  such  words, .  as,  aicpi)3i9cv 
icfvSvvoc,  JcpiO^,  iiaka,  0v/ioc,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  its  derivatives 
and  compounds,  l^adeo^  and  all.  the  words  compovmded  with  the 
particle  ta>  &c..&c.  And  we  complain  of  the  omission  only  \n 
those  cases,  in  which  Dr.  Jones  could  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  it,  at  le^ast.iyith  the*  aid  of  Dr.  Maltby's  edition  of 

Useless  also  to  school-boys  as  we  think  his  mere  references 
to  this  tod  that  passage  in  the  Greek  classics,  without  citiijg 
the  words,  yet,  for  ourselves,  we  could  wish  that  he  had  bett^er 
fulfilled  his  engagement- of  authenticating  eq,ch  word,  and.  the 
senses  assigned,  even  by  such .  references.     For  instance,  ^e 
are.somewhat  curious  to  know  on  what  authority  J)r.  J.  assigns 
to  aTra^  the  meaning  of,  as  soon  as.  ,  We  believe  he  is  singular  in 
that  interpretation  of  the  word  :   and  we. confess  that,  until  we., 
see  a  decisive  classical  example  of  such  an  application  of  it,  we,, 
must  remain  incredulous,  not>yithstanding  .the  weight,  of  the 
doctor's  authority.     There  must  have  been  some  passage  und^r  , 
his  view,  in  which  he  thought  the  word  had  this  meaning ;  a^d , 
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had:  he  rbfemd  to  it,  we  ihoulil  (|v<e>bal)ly  be'  tSA^  %i>  ^rft6e  ^ 
eriein  of  his'im8take,e,s  mother  ifistan^efl.  ' 

Thu8>  on  the  itorb  yvn^lli^,  our  author  designs  to  -the  f^x^t 
fviopiZ^jMii  the  meaning)   J  am  reconciled  r   and  refers  to  af 
passage  in  Demosthenes,  p.  1390.  edv  Reisk.  We  were  very 
certain  that  the  verb  never  had  thi»  meaniiig  ;*  and  accordingly 
on  examining  the  page  referred-  to,  we  ftMind  the  \#OTdi^  rai^ 
lepotrtiyopiag  ixovteg,  mg  {nfh  ri5v  Iv  yivei-yvtop^tnTnu-^**  tittesy 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  by  those?  beteh^nff  to  th* 
fctfnily."    As^  no  blundering  of  translation  could  intrbatt«^  the 
idea  of  being  reconciled  here.  We  were  still  at  a  loss  to-  accountf 
foft  Dr.  J/s  inteipretation  and  reference ;  till^  at  length-  we^ 
eoamined  ^  Reisfce^s   Index   Ghr.    Demosth/'  under  the-worff 
yvtopiZ^iv,  which-  immediately  cleared  up  our  author -s-  miistdce; 
THifere,  immediately  before  the  passage  to  which  Dr.  J.  referred,. 
Beiske  cites  (from  p.  926)>  the  words-Sn^cJOt  v  SfproOtit  iyvwpurpiv^,' 
and  adds  the  following  interpretation :   ''  quaeunque  tandetir 
rattone  cum  eo  conciUatt"    Now  it  becon:^  evident'  ibat^oiif 
aifiithor  hastily  consulted  this  Index  alone,  withotit  extoiikiin^^ 
the  text  of  Demosthenes ;  aecidehtaily*  referred  to  the  wtwds  &* 
p;  1390,  instead -of  to  those  in  pi  925^  and  mistook  the  nleniin^' 
of  Reiske's  Latin,  cumeo  conciliati.    The  words  iir($0€v  d^voftii^ 
ByifiMifwjULivoiTo{n*t^  simply  mean,  "  from  whatever  circtmistgnfetf 
they  had  become  acquainted  with  this  man,'' — ^without  the  sKghtest^ 
intimation  of  any  previous  enmity  between  the  parties,  oranjT 
recoTUUiation.    To  justify  out  assertioit  it  niay  be  weHtoquot^ 
the  context. 

'Eyd^  yap,  i)  avipeg  SiKCt^ai,  avroc  fJtkv  sS*  67rai«ttv  kyvAptZop' rJc. 
owpowrsc  t6t8Q»     OpatrvjtrfiSftg  8^  .  i  ,  ical  MeXavwiro^,  6  aSik^fC^ 
ains,  eiHtfi^eioi  fxot  Bim,  jcaI  "XptifisOa  oXX^Xoic*  ft>C'  oTovre  /uEXnstr.*' 
oBrot  irpoari\96v  fioi  fiera  Aaicpfrs  rsrsi,  ^ir69iv  ^ftTnSw'iywaptfp' 
jjjhotTSrtff^  i^ap  olSar  xal  ^otrr6  /mk.  t.  X.— We-have  insisted^ 
the  more  at  large  on  this  example,  in  order  to  press  'upott  ou^ 
author  the  importance  of  examining  the  originsd  of  each  passage 
which  he  cites. 

It  must  surely  be  to  haste  and  inattention^  that  we  should 
attribute  Dr.  Jones's  gross  mistranslation  of  a  very  simple; 
p^ts^age,  which  he  adduces  from  Xenophon  (K.  11.  i.  o;)  under 
the  particle  av. — ^p<$vmoc  8l  irBpittov  trvvottrHv  /lelXXovrpc  ir&t.i^ 
Tic  rtf  ovti  ylvoero ;  ovtkov&ri,  Airtu^  if^rt,  6iTa  pfv'  iTt'fAaOSvrii' 
elSivcu,  fm6i}v  ov ;  «.  e,  **  plainly  he  may  by  being  tai:^ght,^ 
as  far  as  matters  can  be  known  by  teaching.'^  mstead  of 
which  the  Doctor  renders  the  words — ''whatever  things  His 
lawful  to  know  tifter  having  leamt  them."  If  he  had  read  otf 
to  the  end  of  the^eatence^he  must  have  seen  that  a  Ire  fin96vrit 
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^1^  i»  eqpiiyalent  witili  /Lca0nr^*4^We  may  lemarl:  also;  tiki^ 
i^hen  Dr.  J.  on  the  same  particle. in&rms  us^  that  ortorx^v  m^ 
ixi  the  beginning  of  tixe  fixst  Philippic^  'f  -means  brtax^f^  ^»** 
(the  Dr.  means  hrifT\pv  av)  his  language  is  calculated  to  lead  ft 
EK^Jho0l*^boy  into  a  mreat  mistake.  Twing  the  w.ords  in  con- 
qj&jdon  with  the.  folh)wing».  tiiey  may,  indeed,  advantageously  be: 
tiraxui^lated  as  if  they  ran — liri<r\ov  av  2a>c  •  •  •  koL^  d.  phf .  .i  • 
ikrvx^^vL  w  iyou..  But  when  we.  so  resolve,  the  sentence,  die 
ne^eessity  of  inserting  a.  copulative,  particle  shows>.  that 
uruFXCft^v  stains,  its^  proper  participiaL  meaning.  .We  almost 
bllish»  while  we  are  obliged  to  pen  an  observation  so  puerile.    . 

Our  author,  indeed,  often  seems  moreanxious  about,  teaching 
&  boy  to  translate,  ajphrase  into  En^sh^  than  about  explaining 
tl^  oonstruction*  Thus,  after  interpretrng/ulXoi — **  I  am  a  sub^ 
jiect  of  concern,  a  matter  of  care  or  attention  to/'  he  adds,  ^*  But 
Ijlis  verb  is  used  impersonally  with  the  person  in  the  dative,. 
iS^ilich  reqxures.  to.  be  in  tiie  nom.  in  English,  tig  Sri  /tcAab 
woXciiiica  %>ya,  U.  B^  338.''  Used  hnper^onaUif !  Not  a  wJbi^ 
JWVtf^  so  in. such  a  construction,  than  in.  die. expression  avBp4* 
imuri./LtlXciiw.  Indeed,  the  construction  in  both  expressions  ish 
identically  the  same.  We  have  to  complain  of  the  same  neWt-^ 
gefKe.  in  Dr;  Jones  on  the  cognate  word  lav*  Among  the  ouier 
significations,  which  he  assigns  to  this  conjunction,,  we  stared; 
at  finding,  "  except,  unless  ;"  our  author  carelessly  giving  toi; 
lav  the  meaning  .of  lav /Lc^. 

But  what  shall  we  say. of  such  remarks,  as  the  following? 
niat  they  originate  in  oscita^cy?  or  in  what  else?  On  me' 
neuter  pa^ciple  i%hv,  put  absolutely,  our  author  says — **  m, 
with  this  participle  seems  understood,  l^hv  avroXg,  scil.  m,  it  is' 
lawful  to  them,  it  is  in  their  power,  Tliuc.  4,  65.  It  is  almosf 
superfluous  to  quote  the  historian's  words ;  but  here  they  are, 
b»C»  l^ov  avroic  ra  Iv  ^KeXlq,  Kara^ptipatrOai,  ,^poic  nruoBivrtq 
Svaxwpridav.  Is  it  possible,  that  Dr.  J.  really  conceives  l%hv- 
there  to  be  put  for  itiSv  I'si,  or  l%t^L  ?  Does,  he  think  that  thi^ 
sentence  would  be  commonly  grammatical  or  intelligible,  if  the 
latter. were  substituted  for  l^ov?  Curiosity  led  us  to  turn  to 
Siov  •  but  the  Doctor  takes  no  notice  of  the  similar  and  equally 
freqiient  use  of  that  participle. 

In  all  the  editions  of  Hederic  which  we  hiave  examined,  (ex- 
cept the  edition  of  1766),  after  the  intarpretaticMi  of  l^h^h^cum 
liceaty^ihe  following  words  are  subjoined  in  a  parenthesis*.- 
'^'Tota  dictio  hsec  est,  liciroSaiv  i^i,  via  plana,  apertaest,  obstan<r: 
tibus  amotis,  £r»"  This  remark  of  Ernes ti,  in  its  present  con-- 
nexion,  appears  to  us  utterly  unintelUgible.  It  has  been  mia*-i 
pjapejdi>we  conceive,  by  the  blunder  of. a  printer  originally «:^ 
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though  we  have  searched  in-  vain  for  the  passs^e/  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  transferred.  But  we  are  not  wiwoat  suspicion, 
that  with  this  blunder  Dr.  Jones's  has  some' ludicrous -Con- 
nexion. • 

Frequently,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  his. errors-  tjan  be- 
accounted  for  only  from  his  eagerness  to  establish  a  favourite 
£mcy,  which  seems  so  to  engross  his  mind,  that  he  has  no  eyes 
for  tilings  the  most  plain  before  him.  Thus  in  a  lone  diatribe 
on  the  participle  wv,  he  is  anxious  to  prove  that  it  has  conb- 
monly  a  greater  emphasis  than  merely  being, — that  it  includes 
in  its  signification  the  idea  of  Svrcoc  in  reaUtjf.  (We  turned  to 
the  verb  tl/xl,  to  try  whether  he  said  the  same  of  it ;  but  we 
were  disappointed  ;  for  he  dismisses  the  word,  without  ahy  in- 
terpretation, vHth  "  see  Sturz.  in  ilvai^  Damm.  832,"  Very  in- 
structive to  a  schpol-boy.)  So  much  is  he  occupied  vidth  this 
fancy,  that  he  grossly  mistranslates  at  least  four  passages,  which 
he  adduces  to  establish  it.  *'  When  &v  is  joined  with  rvyxavi^, 
as  is  often  the  case,  its  real  force  is  best  expressed  in  Engli^ 
by  really,  true  ;  (j>l\og  rvyyivu  wv,'  he  is  really  a  friend.  -StNM 
avTwv  ^vyaSeg  T6re  ovreg  ervyxavovi  Ay.  2,2.  as  many  of  thetl 
as  were  then  real  slaves."  To  do  our  author  justice,  we  must 
^add  that  he  immediately  subjoins,  *'  or  happened  to  be  slaves,** 
[exiles],  as  if  the  two  interpretations  were  equivalent.  But 
again: — 

•  "  *'Ei  fiEV  ekaTTHg  i'lroltitra  roc  Svvafieic,  irap  l/xol  raiiictifjL  av 

i^eiKwey  ov,  Dem.  305,  11, — if  I  diminished  the  resources  of  the 

^tate,  wrong  being  on  my  side,  he  would  have  proved  so-^he  would 

have  proved  that  wrong  actually  existed  on  my  part.**    Instead  of,  he 

.  would  have  proved  that  the  wrong  was  with  me^^lay  at  my  door, 

'  Again,  • 

^  Ei./xlv  yap  fxfi  I'Xp^v,  aXXa  Ttjv  Mvtriov  \dav  KCLXjsfdvriv  rfiv 
'EXXaSa  8(ruv  6^0fiva£,  Zfivrtov  ^AdrivaitJV  icoi  ovtwv,  irepulpyaa^ai 
/Lciv  eyi)  TTcpl  Twv  Todrtav  clircbv,  Dem.  248,  25,  if  indeed  it  was 
hot  fit  that  Greece,  while  really  Greece^  should  appear  what  is. 
called  a  Mysian  prey,  (i.  e.  an  easy  unresistiug  prey  to  Ph$p) 
while  the  Athenians  lived  and  were  really  so  (and  were  really 
worthy  of  that  name),  I  have  trifled  in  speaking  of  these  things.' 

^  Here,  along  with  every  thing  else  that  is  extraordinary  our 
author  makes  the  orator  say  exactly  the  contrary  -of  wnat  he 
really  says.  He  had  pipposed  the  indignant  question — ^'  ou^ht 
there,  or  ou^ht  there  not,  to  have  appeared  some  of  the  Gteekts, 
to  oppose  him  in  these  proceedings  V*  He  immediately  adds, 
-5^  there  ought   not,    but  Greece  ought  to  have  been  seen  th^ 
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prey  (as  is  said)  of  Mysians  .  •  .  th^  indeed  I  have  been  over^' 
buiy  in  speaking  about  such  matters ;  and  you,  &c« 

As  to  the  words  Zwvtwv^AO.  koL  ovtwv.  Dr.  Jones  is  mor^ 
excuseable  for  assigning  some  emphasis  to  ovnov  there.  Yet 
we  confess  that  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  one  of  those 
pleonastic  expressioixs  which  occur  in  all  languages :  as  we 
say,  while  I  live  and  breathe.  Perhaps,  however,  the  words 
may  import,  while  Athenians  lived,  and  the  Athenian  state  suif 
sisied;  the  city  and  commonwealth  undestroyed. 

Demosthenes  is  one  of  those  prose-writers  whom  Dr.  Jones 
prdfesses  to  explain  in  this  Lexicon ;  and  strongly  should  we 
recommend  that  classic  to  his  most  assiduous  study,  before  he 
briQgS  out  another  edition  of  the  work.  At  present,  certainly, 
the' student,  who  should  sit  down  to  read  Demosthenes  with 
the  aid  of  this  Lexicon,  would  not  only  be  absolutely  led 
astray  upon  many  passages,  but  would  continually  find  himself 
left  in  the  lurch,  without  any  of  that  assistance  and  information 
which  a  young  student  must  need  ;  and  this,  even  in  cases,  in 
wMch  the  commonest  lexicons  afford  it.  A  few  examples  will 
explain  and  illustrate  our  meaning. 

.  The  Greek  Orator  continually  uses  the  expression  oc  rrapi6vTeg, 
for  those  who  cofne  forward  to  address  the  people.  But  Df; 
Jones  furnishes  the  student  with  no  other  meanings  for  the 
verb,  but  to  "  pass  by,  withdraw,  neglect :"  assigning,  in  fact, 
to  Tf^aphifii  the  significations  of  wapinfu,  as  well  as  itS:  two 
psirticiples  napeig  and  wapeOelg.  The  verb  irapeXOw  is  employed 
inthe  same  sense  (Dem.  169,  559,  and  Luc.  Menipp^)  feut 
of ;  this  also  no  notice  is  taken  by  our  author :  though  in  both 
in^;^aiices,  even  Hederic's  Lexicon  would  supply  his  deficiency. 

As  totally  would  Dr.  Jones's  guidance  fail  the  student  upon 
the  Orator's  expression  (pp.  36,  174)  liXX  otrrig  arravreg  opan 
ipjffliac  iwBiXriiifiivoi — where  iprjiila  is  used  for  **  an  open  field; 
in  which  there  are  no  antagonists  to  oppose  us."  And  upon 
that  passage  (p.  90 )  i^  filv  Sv  awsdrj  wepl  tu>v  Iv  yappovrifTt^ 
wpayjjtaTwv  M  .  .  .  rwv  Si  Xoytjv  oi  wXei'oOi,  vepl  k.  r.  A.,  vi^here 
<nrji0ri  is  used  for  the  real  business,  and  proper  subject  of 
deliberation,  in  opposition  to  the  talk  of  tne  orators.  And 
upon  the  force  of  SvvaffOaiin  all  such  passages  as  the  following 
(p.  95)  o,  Ti  Tolvvv  Svvqrai  ravra  rrouXv,  evlsg  vfiC)v  fiaOeiv  Su 
(p. '103)  Tsr  avTotg  BifvaTai  to  Xiyeiv  wg  k.  r.  X.,  where  Svvaoflat 
imports  the  real  tendency  of  a  thing,  what  it  is  really  adapted  to 

effect*  .. 

Almost  all  the  instances,  which  we  have  hitherto  adduced, 
of  defect  or  error  in  Dr.  Jones's  Lexicon,  are  of  such  a  nfttur^^ 
that  we  must  suppose  he  could  have  easily  avoided  thexnx  had 

vot,   I.  D  D 
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lie  y\xt  6afei^Iiy  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  Kid  {prede- 
cessors. There  are  other  instances,  in  which  he  has  been  ted 
Hsl^y  by  preceding  interpreters.  Thus,  when  Minerva  (E.  831) 
crtdfe  Mars  tvktov  KaKov,  the  Latin  version  renders  it,  ''  pneter^ 
Itaturam^ascitum  malum  :^'  and  Dr.  Jones  therefore  interpret* 
rvicric — '*'  toade,  and  not  natural,  artificial."  Now  we  conceive, 
that  rvKrhv  icok^v  imports — "  constitutionally  evil,  evil  in  th« 
constitution  of  his  nature."  And  the  epithet  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  expression  in  v.  901 — ov  filv  yap  n  KaTa0vrfr6g  y  kfhvKT6 
*— "  in  the  constitution  of  his  nature  he  was  not  mortal." 
Thus,  again,  under  60ivw,  our  author  quotes  the  foflowkig 

feissage  from  Lucians  Dialogue  between  Menippas  and 
antalus:  Ov  ^avu)  Bpi^ag  aKpOv  to  xhXoc>  ical  Sim  riv 
SoKriikwv  Siappvev,  airoAiiirei  Kvpav  rhv  X^ipa  fjtov — and  thus 
interprets  the  words,  "  I  no  sooner  wet  the  top  of  my  lips, 
than  escaping  through  my  fingers  it  left  [leaves]  my  hand  dry." 
This  would  import  that  Tantalus  succeeded  in  wetting  the  top 
6f  his  lips  ;  which  certainly  is  contrary  to  Lucian's  meaning. 
IPhe  propcfr  import  of  the  Greek  words  is,  **  I  do  not  succeed  in 
wetting  the  top  of  my  lips,  before  it  runs  through  my  fingers,** 
&c.  The  Latin  interpreter,  however,  renders  the  words, 
«'  simul  ac  rigavi  extrema  labia,  statim  per  digitos  dilapsa,^'  &c* 
And  we  freely  acknowledge,  that  in  many  instances  the  phrade 
may  very  justly  be  rendered  as  Dr.  Jones  proposes.  Thus,  the 
eihet  example  of  ity  which  he  c^uotes— ovic  ifOtf  tX&iiv,  leA 
fnv  ^Xtyrtfiinif  IvcScf^aro,  may  fairly  be  translated,  '^  he  no 
jKKmer  came  than  he  showed  his  ambition."  Yet  the  strict  and 
Jjroper  iit^pdrt  of  it  is,  *'  he  had  not  arrived  before  he  showed  his 
ambition."  And  the  quotation  from  Lucian  proves^  thtftthe 
tWd  expressiotis  are  not  always  equivalent. 

But  for  all  inaccuracies,  into  which  he  has  been  led  by 
former  lexicographers  and  interpreters,  we  hold  our  author 
perfectly  excusable.  For  the  othets,  which  aife  truly  and  pro* 
periy  his  own,  and  of  which  we  have  given  but  a  vety  smaQ 
Speeifn^,  we  have  been  as  lenient  in  our  censure,  as  justice 
H^d  hoi^nty  to  the  public  would  allow.  We  jare  vinUing,  as  to 
lu»  possible,  to  impute  some  of  them  to  haste;  €4hers  to  a  vidfi 
|buf 6uit  of  novelty  of  interpretation  ;  and  msoiy  of  thcna  td  a 
midness  for  hobbyhorsrcal  etymologies. 

Some  of  them  are  of  a  descripti(»^,  for  wliich  it  is  'Ibaid  to 
It00ount>  but  from  a  supposition,  which  wo  are  r^lud&nt  to 
admit;  because  it  would  be  conclusive  against  Dr.  Jones^a 
Capacity  for  the  task  which  he  has  underts&eii.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  tipon  this -point,  we  should  hope  he^nittst  doW 
WfiieMibte  %hat  he  publi^bed  much  too  so(m$  wd  titot ^ 
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Lexicon  needs  to  be  re-eomposed,  in  order  to  be  useful  either  . 
to  boys  OF  men*  ^ 

In  preparing  it  anew  for  the  pres»,  we  should  strongly  advise 
him  to  an'ange  the  words  either  alphabetically  or  radically. 
The  former  arrangement^  though  not  the  most  useful^  is 
the  least  troublesome  to  schoolboys.  The  latter  alone  iA 
adapted  to  the  scholar.  But  the  disarrangement,  which  our 
author  has  at  present  adopted^  forfeits  alike  the  advantages  of 
both. 

Before  we  close  this  article^  we  wish  briefly  to  justify  some 
opiniend  which  we  expressed  in  the  beginning  of  it.  We  have 
itn^quivocally  avowed  our  approbation  of  Dr.  Jones's  giving  his 
interpretations  in  English^  rather  than  in  Latin  ;  and  wo  nave 
^so  strongly  declared  our  conviction,  that  a  new  Greek  Lexicon 
fop  the  use  of  schools  is  deeply  wanted  ;— that  those  at  present 
m  use  in  this  country  are  scandalously  bad ;  —  and  that  Dr. 
i<meK's  attempt  to  supply  their  deficiency  is  therefore  in  itself 
commendable. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  topics  it  is  the  less  necessary  to 
enlarge,  because  the  remarks  incur  last  number,  on  the  ab* 
Mirdity  of  teaching  boys  the  rules  of  Latin  grammar  in  the 
Latin  lMguag€,  are  mostly  applicable  to  the  Latin  interpreta*^ 
tiofia  in  ft  Grecdt  Lexicon  for  schools.  If  any,  after  having  had 
Ib^r  attention  called  to  the  subject,  continue  to  maintam  the 
expedimicy  of  such  Latino-Latin  grammars,  we  conceive,  that 
wilii  them,  reasoning  can  be  of  little  avail  to  remove  the  veteres 
atnas,"^  which  have  possession  of  their  minds.  And  we  shaH 
omly  lieeommend  to  these  gentlemen  one  improvement  on  their 
»yBtam ;  and  that  is,  to  teach  boys  the  rules  of  the  Greek 
grammar  in  the  Gr^ek  language. 

But  some,  who  give  up  as  indefensible  the  idea  of  con- 
^^^eying  the  i^es  of  Latin  grammar  in  Latin,  may  yet  be  dis* 
fosed  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  making  that  language  the 
«>ediam  of  teaching  schoolboys  the  Greek  grammar,  and  the 
^^aaing  of  Greek  words.; — inasmuch  as  their  acquaintance 
with'-  a  language,  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  mad^ 
«6ffie  prrogress^  is  thus  increased,  while  they  learn  anothenr 
Jsn)guage.  But  may  we  not  ask,  in  the  fii'st  place,  why  H 
«honld  be  made  necessary  to  learn  Latin  before  we  learii 
.3reek '?  The  inverse  order  would  seem  the  more  natural  of  the 
^t|iro  f  ^ough  we  conceive  that  the  two  languages  may  be  mo^ 
«dt»aiitageously  studied  togetherr 

'  B^,  wavinj^  this,  we  would  ask  in  the  next  place,  whethefr 
eleamesmnd  tntelligibility  be  not  the  most  essential  requisite 
in  all  explanations  afforded- to  a  learner?  whether  the  object  of 

DO  2 
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the  interpretations  given  in  a  Lexicon  ought  not  to  be,  to  ex- 
piain  the  meaning  of  the  words  or  phrases  with  as  much  clear- 
ness and  precision  as  possible  ?  and,  whether  this  object  can  be 
as  effectually  attained  by  Latin  interpretations,  as  by  Enghsh, 
in  the  period  of  their  progress  at  which  boys  commence  the 
study  of  Greek  ? 

We  believe,  this  will  not  be  asserted  by  any.  It  will  be 
adipitted,  that  the  boy  commonly  finds  a  difficulty  in  imder- 
standing  tjie  assigned  interpretations  in  a  Greek  and  Latin 
Lexicon,  which  he  would  not  find  if  they  were  given  in  his 
native  tongue.  Why,  then,  should  we  sacrifice  clearness  of  ex- 
planation to  another  object?  Is  it  because  the  latter  object 
cannot  otherwise  be  attained  ?  Assuredly  not.  Nay,  it  may 
be  more  effectually  attained  otherwise ;  namely,  by  exercising 
the  schoolboy  in  translating  his  Greek  lessons  into  Latin.  In- 
deed, it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  time  which  he 
now  loses  m  surmounting  needless  difficulties — in  finding  out 
an  explanation  of  the  explanations  in  his  Greek  Lexicon — might 
be  much  more  advantageously  employed  in  studying  classical 
latinity. 

In  short,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  interpretation  of  a  Greek 
word  is  less  clear  and  intelligible  to  a  schoolboy,  when  proposed 
in  Latin,  we  think  it  decided  that  the  interpretation  ought  to  be 
afforded  him  in  English  :  and  we  conceive  that  common  sense  and 
sound  reason  must  allow  the  inevitable  force  of  the  conclusicm. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  ready  to  allow,  that  if — to  the  boy  or 
to  the  man — Latin  interpretations  be  as  clearly  intelligible  as 
English,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great  indifference  which  lan- 
gilQge  is  employed  :  though  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  English 
language  is,  in  some  respects,  better  adapted  than  Xatin  to  the 
interpretation  of  Greek. 

But  is  the  information  conveyed  to  boys,  in  our  school 
Lexicons  and  Grammars,  so  correct,  and  suited  to  the  occasions 
of  the  student,  as  to  redeem  the  absurdity  of  the  form  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  ?  Certainly  those,  who  preside  over  the  literature 
of  the  country,  seem  to  think  so.  Their  utter  indifference  about 
providing  any  better  literary  aids  for  our  youth  would  appear  to 
argue  that  they  are  quite  satisfie'l  with  the  present.  And  yet, 
we  can  scarcely  reconcile  this  with  the  high  estimate  which  we 
are  bound  to  form  of  their  critical  knowledge.  Is  it  possible, 
for  instance,  that  the  head  of  Eton  College,  in  the  19th  century> 
conceives  that  the  relative  in  Latin  has  any  different  rule  of 

concord  from  the  adjective  ?  or,  that  in  such  a  construction  ss 
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fratris  met  est  hicce  liber,  the  genitive  fratris  is  governed  by  the' 
verb  substantive  est  ? 

But  we  must  refrain  at  present  from  exposing  the  crude  ab- 
surdities, with  which  the  fiton  Grammars  are  filled  ;  and  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  Greek  Lexicons  in  common  use.  It  is 
very  seldom,  we  believe,  that  any  other  is  used  in  our  schools, 
than  Schrevelius's  or  Hederic's.  Upon  the  former  we  need  say 
little.  It  is  a  very  unpretending  work  ;  a  meagre  vocabulary, 
professedly  designed  by  the  compiler  for  the  interpretation  of 
only  Isocrates  and  ^sop  among  the  prose  classics ;  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  a  few  of  the  minor  writers,  among  the  poets,  along 
with  the  New  Testament,  and  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  criticism,  to  show  proof  that  any  such 
compilation  must  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  interpretation  of 
Greek  :  and  it  is  the  less  necessary,  because  (if  we  mistake  not) 
the  work  is  generally  considered  to  be  decisively  inferior  to 
Hederic's  ;  and  because  every  instance  of  deficiency,  or  error, . 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  in  the  latter,  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  our  readers  as  common  to  the  former. 

The  work  of  Hederic  has  come  to  us  with  the  improvements 
of  Patrick,  Emesti,  Morell,  and  Larcher.  But  it  was  bad  in 
the  first  concoction.  Emesti,  in  his  Preface,  justly  expresses 
himself  thus,  of  the  original  compiler : — "  Non  libenter  dico, 
quod  praesens  institutum  dicere  cogit :  Hedericum  ilium,  virum 
bonum  cetera  et  laboriosum,  at  Groece  doctum,  et  ad  tale  Lexicon 
rite  conficiendum  satis  a  lectione  Graecorum  scriptorum  in- 
structum  non  fuisse.  Totus  ille,  id  quod  per  totum  opus  obser- 
vare  licuit,  e  Scapula,  aliisque  vulganbus  Lexicis,  pendebat;  tot 
praeclaras  doctorum  hominum  de  verbis  plurimis,  post  Stepha- 
num  et  Scapulam,  observationes  ignorabat,  nee  ipse  e  lectione 
ipsorum  scriptorum  meliora  didicerat."  Now,  we  say,  that  a 
Greek  Lexicon,  compiled  by  such  a  man,  must  have  that  radical 
unsoundness  in  all  its  frame,  which  no  sanative  process  can 
remove. 

To  the  booksellers  of  this  city  we  seem  to  be  indebted  for  the. 
last— and  not  the  least— improvement  of  it :  the  insertion  of 
numerous  additions  and  corrections  from  the  papers  of  the 
learned  Larcher ;  which  they  purchased  at  the  sale  of  his  library 
in  Paris,  and  submitted  for  revisal  to  an  eminent  scholar  of  this 
country.  We  could  wish  that  the  editor  had  distinguished 
Larcher's  additions  by  the  first  letter  of  his  name,  or  some  other 
mark.  They  can  now  be  ascertained  only  by  comparison  with 
the  former  editions  ;  though  they  may  often  be  conjectured  from 
the  verdure  of  certain  spots,  amidst  surrounding  sterility.  But 
after  all  the  attempts  that  hav^  been  njade  to  supply  the  defi- 
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ciencies^  and  correct  the  errors,  of  the  work,  it  stiU  remains  so 
erroneous,  defective,  and  utterly  unscholarlike>  that  we  do  c<»i* 
sider  the  continued  use  of  it  in  our  schools  disgraceful  to  die 
literature  of  this  country.  Let  us  adduce  a  few  examples  to 
justify  our  opinions. 

Longinus  (§  24),  marking  the  beauty  of  that  expression  in 
Herodotus,  Ic  SoKptni  hr^a^  to  Oiryrpov,  says,  to  ya^  kt  fwv 
Scppf|/ulv«i»v  cic  fo,  -nvwfdva  lirifrv^phpai  rbv  i^iOfibv,  awf^Tou^' 
^y.  Here  it  is  plain,  that  iTrurvt^xffai  means  amglobare,  to 
collect,  or  incorporate  into  one  ;  according  to  the  coounon  im** 
port  of  the  verb  <n;?o(^.  But  let  the  student  consult  Hederic 
on  the  word,  and  what  does  he  find  for  the  interpretation  of 
hriavT^iftat  **  Una  concerto  ad  aliquid  suscipiendum  contra 
aliquem  i" 

Now,  this  stuff  passed  from  Stephens  to  Scapula,  from 
Scapula  to  Schrevelius,  and  so  on  to  Hederic  ^  in  whose  Lexicon. 
it  is  carefVilly  retained  to  this  day,  for  the  instruction  of  our 
English  youth  in  the  Greek  language.  We  beg  pardon  of 
Stephens  s  memory,  for  having  mentioned  him  in  such  com* 
pany.  Longinus  is  not  among  the  classics  to  whose  authority 
he  refers,  or  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  fomiliar 
(Pseudo-Longinus  is  frequently  cited  by  Stephens^)  On  this 
word  he  evidently  was  at  a  loss  for  classical  authority:;  endea* 
voured  to  conjecture  its  meaning  from  its  composition;  and 
ultimately  wavered  in  his  judgment.  For,  after  giving  the  in- 
terpretation which  alone  Hederic  has  retained,  he  adds-^'^  vel, 
Colligo,  sen  cogo  ad  alicjuid,  &c.  [t\  e.  suscipiendum  contra 
aliquem]  ea  nimirum  sigmf.  qua  aliquis  dicitur  factiosam  cater- 
vam  cogere.  Sed  affertur  ex  Maccab.  1.  i.  c.  14  iiriw^^i^lm 
avTpoi^fiv  pro  convocare  conventum."  Here  it  is  plain  that 
Stephens  vms  led  astray  by  wanting  a  classical  exan^ple  of  the 
woid,  and  by  endeavouring  to  give  some  peculiar  force  to  thd 
preposition  hr\  in  its  composition.  Iliere  is  none ;  no  more 
than  in  hri<rvvay6fifva*  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  section.  But 
Hederic  omits  all  that  approached  towards  the  right  mes^g 
in  Stephens  ;  and  retains  only  the  interpretation,  in  VFhicb  he 
furthest  departed  from  the  true. 

Lucian,  m  his  treatise  on  the  composition  of  lastoiy((§45)i 
says,  Sf/|<r€«  yap  t6t^  woinruds  nvoc  ivifta  iwapuLffovrog  ra  iK^riA, 
KoX  <ruvSio/<royTx>c  v\//i|Xi}v  .  •  .  rifv  vavv,  where  it  is  evident  thai 

*  Wc  are  far  from  meaning  that  Longinus  had  no  reason  for  employ- 
ing«  in  this  passage,  the  compounds  hriavvotyopMrei  and  Iviffvrei^^ai,  rather 
than  the  simpler  forms  9xn»y9/jLn^  and  avs-fi^ai.  We  thiirk  *the  construc- 
tion 9ts  rm  •»!»«  lwtWfmyofAt9m,  and  uf  ra  nwtffMMa  htta^^<ii'Ou  is  vctj 
pamllel  V^ith  l»«7i«»)  lviC«^wi*,  IwiCiK^itify  imir»0i9tti — !»«>  •■5&€. 
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wana  means  ihe  sails.  (See  Xen.  Hell.  6.  2, 27.  Ed.  §c)meid^r^) 
Put  tile  only  interpretation  of  the  word  which  the  student  wi]| 
find  in  Hederic^  is,  "'  parvi  navdgii  genus,  genus  navkula  pisca^ 
toria,  cymba:''  in  wluch  sense  certainly  the  word  occui^s  in 
Thuc.  \,  4.  c.  67.  and  elsewhere.  Stephens^  though  he  Qoni-» 
plains  of  wanting  a  classical  example  of  the  word,  supplies  thc^ 
other  meaning;  but  Scapula,  upon  whom  Hederic  aepeoadecU 
deserted  Jiim. 

A  few  lines  after  the  passage  we  have  last  quoted  from  Luciang^ 
that  writer  urges  the  importance  of  the  historian's  examining 
most  carefully  what  he  relates  as  facts,  and  adds  koX  /laki^a  /«2v 
vap6vTa  Koi  e<l>opwvTa,  el  Si  jurj  ic.  r.  X.  *'  if  possible,  from  his  own 
personal  presence  and  inspection  :  but  if  that  cannot  be,"  8(.c« 
This  use  of  ^aXi^a  fdv  ...  el  Si  ^ri  is  common  in  the  Greek; 
classics,  and  perfectly  analogous  to  a  corresponding  use  otmaxime^, 
m.  Latin.  Sail.  B.  Jug.  c.  46. — maxume  vivum,  sin  id  parum 
procedat,  necatum.  We  observe  that  Stephens  largely  illus* 
(rates  the  phrase ;  but  in  vain  would  the  student  look  for  any 
notice  of  it  in  Hederic. 

Upon  another  equally  common  use  of  /uoXiva,  and  noticed  by 
St£^pnens,  Hederic  is  equally  silent;  iv  roic  fMiki'sa  ivS6Kifio^, 
<Luc.  Som^  I  2.)  which  Hemsterhuis  illustrates  with  his  usual, 
copiousness  of  learning.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  Hederia 
appears  to  have  been  equally  a  stranger  to  the  similar  use  of 
iv  oXlyoig,  as  Troraftov  iv  oXlyoitn  iiiyav  (Her.  iv.  62.)  But 
why  sAould  we  proceed  in  the  disgusting  task  of  collecting  par« 
ticular  instances  of  error  and  defect  in  Hederic  ?  When  the 
general  texture  of  his  work  is,  as  we  have  said,  utterly  unscho- 
larlike.     An  example  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  , 

*'  ^aBpbg,  pa  pbv,  putris,  fiaccidus,  marcidus,  vietus ;  (2)  de- 
bflis,  fr^^gilis,  quassus,  futiUs,  frivolus ;  (3)  vitio  aliqup  occulto 
laboraiis^  et  in  neutro  vitium  ipsum.    A  cr?)iro>." 

We  shail  not  pause  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  these  several 
iiiterpretaUon&.  He  seems  iust  to  have  collected  together, 
without  any  examination,  all  the  Latin  expressions  wmch  he 
•GOttld  find  for  acSgoQ,  in  the  former  Lexicons  :  and  he  flings, 
diem  in  a  mass  before  the  student,  to  take  his  choice  from 
among  them,  in  whatever  connexion  or  application  the  epithet 
may  occur.  We  would  ask  any  scholar,  is  this  the  way  in 
which  the  meaning  of  aadpoc  should  be  illustrated  for  our. 
youth  ?  In  the  same  compass  it  would  have  been  easy  to  mark 
distinctly  the  literal  meamng  of  the  word  decayed,  unsound;  and 
then  to  enumerate  various  substantives,  to  which  it  is  figuratively, 
applied,  with  brief  reference^  to  <d9^sipal  authorities. 

The  reader,  who  wishes  more  examples  of  sucjh  iuterpjreta-. 
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iipn,  may  examine  Hederic's  ten  meanings  for  ai/avatng,  ten  for 
hrl'^amg,  eleven  for  Kararamg,  nine  (ovjrapa*^a<ng,  ten  for  vepl^cungt 
tea  for  (rv^amg,  &c.  thrown  out  without  aiiy  quoted  auuiorities 
or  Examples,  except  one  from  Larcher's  papers,  at  the  close  of 
the  article  on  iTri^amg.  And  when  we  mention  so  many  diflPer* 
ent  meanings,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  is  commonly  very 
liberal  under  each.  For  instance,  the  second  meaning  assigned 
to  (Tv^atTig  is  expressed  by  six  different  Latin  words  :  coagtnen" 
tatio,  compositio,  coagmentum,  concrementum,  crassitudo,  concretio. 
Surely  the  student  must  be  fastidious,  who  cannot  please  him- 
self, and  find  something  suitable  to  his  wants,  in  such  a  copious 
assortment  of  explanations  as  is  spread  before  him. 

Some  may  have  imagined  that  the  necessary  limits  of  size 
and  price,  within  which  a  School-Lexicon  must  be  confined, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  critical  character,  which  we  contend 
it  ought  to  possess.  But  is  it  not  evident,  even  from  the 
examples  which  we  have  adduced,  that  the  most  vague  and 
indistmct  interpretations  are  the  most  diffuse  and  wordy? 
Those  which  are  accurate  and  critical,  may  conmionly  be  pro- 
piosed  in  the  briefest  form.  Again,  let  it  be  observed  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  Hederic's  pages  is  occupied  with  the 
merely  grammatical  analysis  of  words,  which  ought  to  present 
no  difficulty  to  a  boy,  even  moderately  disciplined  in  his  gram- 
mar. We  have  opened  the  volume  at  random  ;  and  in  the  first 
column  which  has  presented  itself  to  our  eye,  we  find  ten  lines 
occupied  with  the  analysis  of  the  following  forms  :  OoXsvra,  B6pi, 
Oopvptvmv,  OopvjiritTri,  uopvetxrBai,  Oovpfiaiov*  And  perhaps  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  these  words,  in  which  any  such  assistance 
ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  student. 

But  again,  we  remark  that  many  thousands  of  words  have 
place  in  Hederic,  which  might,  without  any  loss,  be  omitted  in 
a  Greek  Lexicon  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools;  words,  of 
which  many  are  of  no  classical  authority,  and  many  others  are 
found  only  in  writers  the  most  obscure,  or  most  out  of  the  line 
of  a  school-boy's  reading.  We  must  add,  and  we  wish  Dr. 
Jones  particularly  to  attend  to  the  remark,  that  there  is  a  class 
of  words,  which  not  only  may  well  be  omitted,  but  which  ou^ht 
never  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  a  School  Lexicon.  Be^ng 
pardon  of  the  reverend  gentlemen,  to  whose  care  the  education 
of  our  youth  has  been  tor  ages  almost  excluisively  committed  in 
this  country,  we  must  confess  that  we  know  not  what  legitimate 
business  a  school-boy  can  have  with  studying  the  filthiest  ob- 
scenities of  Aristophanes ;  and  we  know  not  why  a  Greek  Lexi- 
con,  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools,  should  afiord  him  any  in- 
jterpretation  of  them. 
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'The  considerations  which  we  have  suggested,  convince  us, 
that  in  a  volume  not  much  larger  than  Dr.  Jones's,  and  nothinet 
more  costly,  all  the  Greek  words  which  a  young  student  will ' 
meet  with,  in  an  extended  course  of  school-reading,  might  be 
critically  interpreted,  classically  authenticated,  and  by  brief 
quotations  illustrated  in  their  several  connexions  and  applica- 
tions. At  the  same  time  we  are  aware,  that  to  execute  such  a 
work,  however  humble  some  may  think  it,  would  require  several 
years  of  laborious  application,  sound  judgment,  and  good  sense, 
extensive  reading,  and  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language. 


Art.  V. — A  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  subject 
of  Church  Property.     By  a  Clergyman.     London,  1824. 

Remarks   on   the  Consumption  of  Public  Wealth   by  the  Clergy,  4^. 
4th  £d.     London,  1822. 

npHERE  is  scarcely  any  subject  ,which  has  been  more  indus- 
triously misrepresented  by  the  enemies  of  economical 
government,  than  the  provision  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  English  clergy  in  the  form  of  tithes.  From  this,  or 
some  other  cause,  misunderstanding  on  this  subject  has 
hitherto  been  extensive.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  sat  for  several  months  during  the  session 
of  1822,  and  examined  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  not  one  of 
those  witnesses,  from  anything  that  appears  in  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  understood  the  nature  of  tithes.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Harvey,  a  considerable  farmer  and  miller,  and  one  of  the 
principal  witnesses,  tithes  reduce  the  landlord's  rent.  Mr. 
EUman,  sen.  supposed  that  they  were  paid  principally  by  the 
farmer ;  Mr.  Ellman,  jun.,  by  the  landlord.  Mr.  Curwen,  the 
member  for  Cumberland,  imagined  them  to  be  in  some  way 
divided  between  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the  consumer. 
None  of  them  had  any  clear  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  of  tithes, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some,  if  not  most,  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the 
questions  put  to  the  witnesses. 

Just  as  a  spirit  of  incjuiry  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  on 
this  subject,  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Tleview*  steps  in,  and 
attempts,   by    an  elaborate   piece    oi    sophistry,    to  prevent 

♦  No.  LVIIL 
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opinioBs  firom  clearing  up^  and  to  r^-involy^  them  in  a  thicker 
mist  than  ever. 

To  reconcile  the  reflecting  part  of  the  commumty  to  an  institu- 
tion at  once  so  extravagant  and  ineffective  by  assertii:^  its  neces- 
sity for  the  welfare  and  existence  of  the  Churchy  has  ever  been  a 
hopeless  task.  This,  however^  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  plea  of 
the  proprietors  and  expectants  of  church  preferment^  for  a. con- 
tinuance of  the  system.  They  who  received  could  give  no 
oAer  answer  to  the  complaints  of  those  who  paid  the  tithe, 
than  by  repeating  the  cry  of  '*  the  Church  in  danger,**  should 
any  interference  oe  attempted  in  its  established  rights.  The 
Quarterly  Reviewer  has  suggested  a  more  palatable  answer. 
He  avers  that  tithe  is  no  charge  at  all,  either  upon  the  occupier 
of  land  or  consumer  of  produce,  but  merely  a  portion  of  the 
rent,  fixed  in  amount  by  law,  but  received  by  the  parson  in 
quality  of  co-proprietor  with  the  landlord  of  the  soil  itself. 
Compared  with  this,  to  allege  that  tithes  are  of  divine  rieht,  is 
rational  doctrine.  Bold  and  decisive  as  it  seems,  it  is  &e  last 
plea  in  favour  of  that  system  which  levies  a  tenth  part  of  the 
yearly  produce  from  nearly  every  acre  in  England,  tor  the  sup- 
port of  a  clergy  whose  doctrines  are  not  recognised  by  one  half 
of  the  population,  and  as  such,  is  worthy  of  a  full  and  serious 
l-eply.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  ;  and  shall  prove,  if 
we  iare  not  much  mistaken,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unpre- 
judiced mind,  that  tithes  are  a  tax  on  the  gross  produce  of  the 
soil,  which  falls  equally  on  every  man,  whether  churchman  or 
dissenter,  rich  or  poor,  in  proportion  to  his  consumption  of  the 
articles  on  which  they  are  levied. 

We  must  first  observe,  that  they  who  support  the  proposition 
that  tithes  are  no  tax,  but  a  portion  of  the  rent  oi  iand,  are 
driven  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  rent,  as  promulgated  by  Mr. 
Ricardo,  Mr.  Mill,  and  Mr.  Malthus,  and  the  whole  of  tbe  new 
school  of  political  economists.  It  is  worthy  of  remaric,  that 
by  none  of  its  opponents  has  that  doctrine  been  fairly  stated. 
It  has  been  attacked  in  turn  by  landlord  and  tithe-owner ;  by 
tlie  latter  with  more  reason  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  its 
conclusions  are  of  fatal  consequence  to  him,  whereas  they  are 
of  no  such  consequence  to  the  landlord.  Neither,  however, 
has  fairly  entered  the  field,  though  each  has  claimed  the 
victoiy  in  his  turn.  With  the  gradual  rise  of  prices,  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  landlord  has  subsided.  Not  so  with  the  receiver  of 
tittes.  His  is  a  very  different  case.  The  issue  between  Mm 
and  the  economists  is  permanent.  He,  therefore,  still  regards' 
the  theory  of  rent  with  implacable  aversion.  Considering  his- 
interest  in  the  issue^  we  fe^  noisurprise  at  his  passion,  and  can 
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«mile  et  die  holy  asperity  with  which  he  tneats  ths  pohtica  r 
^cooomists.  Hie  doctrine  against  which  he  stiiT^s  is  so  plain 
and  simple,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  brin^  conriction  to  every 
liberal  and  intelUeent  man.  It  is  precisdy  the  sort  of  demon-' 
stration^  which,  by  leaving  no  means  of  successful  toisrepre^ 
sentation,  is  more  bitter  than  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  in- 
terested opponent.  We  are  sorry,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  be 
ealled  npon  for  a  re-statement  of  that  doctrine,  when  every 
06hool-boy  has  become  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  pohn 
ticcd  economy.  It  seems,  however,  necessary  ibr  our  purp^se^ 
and  we  proceed  without  further  apolo^. 

RsNT,  then,  is  that  portion  of  me  return  on  capital  em- 
ployed upon  the  land  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock,  and  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  tli«  land* 
Supposing  the  most  fertile  soils  in  England  to  yield  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  or  those  which  might  b« 
made  by  the  application  of  capital  to  other  purposes,  it  is  quite, 
eirident  that  no  rent  whatever  would  arise.  For  should  the 
owner,  in  such  a  case,  demand  a  consideration  for  the  use  of 
his  land,  the  tenant  would  withdraw  his  capital  and  employ  it 
in  some  other  business.  When,  however,  it  happens  as  it  does 
universally  in  old  countries,  that  the  ordmary  profits  of  stock 
are  returned  by  lands  of  inferior  fertility,  it  will  answer  the 
tenant's  purpose  to  pay  the  landlord  the  difference  betwe^i 
those  ordmary  profits  and  the  whole  return  to  capital  employed 
on  the  superior  soils,  for  the  Uberty  of  cidtivating  the  latter—* 
and  this  difference  is  the  rent.  Hence  it  follows  that  rent  wiH 
vary  through  all  the  gradatiaas,  from  the  most,  to  the  least 
fertile  soils  in  cultivation  ;  and  that  the  lieast  fertile  soil  of  aH, 
or  that  which  returns  no  more  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock,  will  return  no  rent  whatever* 

Of  that  rent  arising  from  the  successive  applications  of  oa|ji- 
tal,  with  successively  diminishing  returns,  to  the  same  soil,  it 
is  useless  to  speak  at  present.  The  argument  as  to  lihe  natufte 
of  tithes,  derived  from  that  source,  is  m  all  respects  the  «amB 
with  that  which  results  from  the  preceding  mode  of  stating  the 
question. 

To  return.  It  would  sfeem  difltoilt  to  controvert  so  plain 
a  statement.  Something,  however,  was  to  be  said  in  de-> 
fence  of  tithes.  As  long  as  the  doctrine  of  rent  remained  un* 
touched,  it  was  quite  impossible,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  to 
suppose  that  they  operated  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  tax  cm 
produce.  Something,  therefore,  was  to  be  alleged  against  that 
doctrine.  An  objection  has  accordiiagly  been  s^vanced.  It*  is 
avetred  with  much  gravity  and  importftuce,  that  Itese  ^'aon 
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tttally  no  land  in  England,  from  which  rent  in  some  proportion 
is  not  extracted  by  me  landlord.  Never  was  a  frivolous  objec- 
tion put  forth  with  an  air  of  greater  triumph.  -  We  shall  venture 
to  suggest  an  answer^  in  spite  of  the  self-satisfied  tone  in  which 
the  objection  is  delivered. 

Were  the  different  soils  in  England  arranged  in  a  regular 
series  from  Sussex  to  Northumberland,  beginning  with  the 
most,  and  ending  with  the  least,  productive,  the  fact  would  be 
exhibited  of  the  lands  on  the  southern  coast  yielding  the  greatest 
tent,  whilst  those  next  in  succession  northward,  would  gradually 
yield  less  and  less,  till  some  species  was  arrived  at  from  which 
no  more  would  be  returned  than  the  common  profits  of  stock. 
Beyond  this  vre  should  still  find  other  soils,  of  which  the  best 
might  feed  a  few  head  of  northern  cattle,  but  the  lowest  would 
be  mere  barren  gravel,  in  which  the  thistle  itself  would  scarcely 
vegetate.  Although  the  various  soils  have  not  been  distributed 
in  this  manner,  a  little  patience  is  surely  sufficient  to  enable 
any  man  of  common  capacity  to  unravel  this  problem — ^how  it 
is  that  portions  of  the  least  productive  soil  returning  the  profits 
of  stock,  when  intermixed  with  more  fertile  spots,  although  no- 
minally yielding  rent,  in  truth  yield  no  such  thing.  The  fact  is 
undoubtedly  true.  When  a  landlord  leases  a  farm,  such  a  farm 
is  generally  composed  of  many  species  of  soils,  each  of  which  if 
separately  let,  would  return  a  different  rent.  The  whole  occu- 
pation in  that  case  would  present  a  similar  spectacle  to  that 
which  might  have  been  exhibited  by  the  whole  island,  had 
nature  distributed  the  various  kinds  of  soil  in  the  order  we  have 
supposed,  instead  of  huddling  them  together  in  small  masses. 
From  the  circumstance  of  these  various  soils  being  let  together 
in  every  single  occupation,  the  rent  is  usually  averaged  at  so 
much  per  acre  ;  taking  one  acre  with  another  without  regard  to 
the  difference  of  fertility.  From  this  circumstance,  those  per- 
sons, from  whom  we  differ  on  this  occasion,  have  unhappily 
concluded  that  every  individual  acre  is  in  itself  productive  of 
its  average  portion  of  rent. 

So  much  for  this  objection,  which  is  dignified  with  the  name 
of  an  argument  drawn  from  experience,  common  sense  and 
practice.  All  these  will  probably  be  thought  at  present  to  have 
changed  sides,  and  to  coincide  in  the  proposition  that  the  least 
fertile  soils  in  cultivation,  however  from  their ,  situation  they 
may  appear  to  yield  a  rent  to  the  landlord,  in  fact  return  no 
rent  whatever.* 


•  The-  Reviewer  having  somehow  admitted,  that  certain  soils  pay  n« 
JandloFd's  rent,  has.  undertaken  to  show  that  such  soils  produce  no  tithe. 
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We  now  come  to  the  important  conclusion.  This  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words.  The  lowest  soil  in  cultivation  pays  no 
rent.  Every  soil  from  which  produce  is  extracted  pays  tithe. 
Rent^  therefore,  and  tithe  are  not  identical,  but  altogether  dif- 
ferent. But  tithe,  not  being  a  portion  of  the  rent  oT  land,  can 
only  be  a  tax  on  produce,  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr,  Ricardo, 
"  like  all  taxes  on  produce  falls  wholly  on  the  consumer." 
Thus,  whatever  may  be  thought  or  said  to  the  contrary,  the 
established  church  of  this  country  is  supported  by  exactions 
levied  alike  on  the  dissenter  and  the  churchman,  the  rich  and 
the  poor ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  cas6  with  its  doctrine,  it 
may  truly  boast  of  the  Catholic  uniformity,  with  which  its  tem- 
poralities are  supplied  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 

We  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  simpler  mode  of  arriving 
at  the  same  conclusion,  which  is  the  more  appropriate  from  its 
brevity  and  its  entire  independence  of  theoretical  principles. 
There  are  some  who  are  eitner  incompetent  to  understand,  or 
obstinately  determined  to  reject,  the  theory  of  rent,  as  explained 
in  the  preceding  observations.  Upon  that  theory  depends  the 
scientific  proof  of  the  real  nature  of  tithes.  Those,  therefore, 
who  reject  the  premises,  may  well  be  expected  to  deny  the  con- 
clusion. Such  persons  may  find  the  following  demonstration 
somewhat  more  to  their  taste : 

If  tithes  are  not  paid  by  the  consumer,  as  it  is  contended, 
they  are  portion  of  the  rent  of  land.  This  is  admitted.  It  will 
also  be  granted,  that  every  acre  in  England  not  specially  ex- 
empted, whatever  sura  it  may  yield  under  the  name  of  rent,  re- 
turns to  the  clerical  incumbent  a  tithe  of  its  gross  produce.  It 
follows,  that  the  lowest  possible  rent  of  land  in  England — for 
tithe  is  rent  by  the  supposition — is  a  tenth  of  its  gross  annual 
produce.  If  this  be  the  case  in  England,  it  must  be  so  univer- 
sally, wherever  land  is  appropriated  and  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  the  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
so  far  from  paying  a  tithe  of  his  produce  as  rent,  pays  no  rent 
at  all.  The  same  might  no  doubt  be  observed  of  lands  much 
nearer  home.  But  the  instance  we  have  taken  is  sufficient. 
The  lowest  rent  of  land,  therefore,  is  not  the  tithe  of  its  pro- 

To  prove  this  point,  a  statute  of  Edward  the  Sixth  is  alleged,  by  whicli  all 
barren  and  waste  ground  requiring  over  and  above  the  cost  6f  enclosure, 
the  additional  expense  of  manure,  before  it  can  be  made  propier  for  agri- 
culture, is  exempted  from  tithes  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  ^  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  stickle  for  the  seven  years  mentioned  in  the  statute.  We  will 
wait  till  that  period  is  elapsed.  Then,  we  presume,  the  soil  we  speak  of 
will  pay  tithes.  But,  althouj^h  it  pay  tithes,  it  will  never,  as  lonff  as  i^ 
continues  the  least  fertile  soil  in  cultivation,  produce  one  farthing  of  rent^ 
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dlmce ;  and  where  »iidb  «  portion  m  extracted  by  proTisioa  of 
hxv,  that  poitioa  is  oot  teat  g(  foad,  but  a  tax  on  proditee. 

Again :  Assuming,  ms  before,  that  tithe  is  portion  of  the  rent  ^ 
we  will  takc»  for  the  sake  of  arguaiient,  &e  case  m  which  the 
tithe  and  the  remainder  of  the  rent,  shall  together  amount  to 
less  than  a  flfth  of  the  gross  produce ;  or,  in  other  words,  in 
which  thfi  portion  of  rent  paid  under  the  name  of  rent,  shall  be 
less  than  tne  portion  paid  under  the  name  of  tithe.  Of  land  in 
this  condition  we  will  suppose  two  contiguous  parcefau  Such 
land  will,  of  course,  be  aU  of  the  same  (emiity*  If  the  lesslar 
lure  raise  the  tithe  on  one  parcel  to  a  fifth,  but  OMdse  |io  aitera*- 
tion  Gu  the  other,  it  is  phon  that,  fimm  the  iiitow  paroel  the 
church  alone  will  eztmot  a  rent  of  a  fifih  of  the  gross  fuooduce ; 
whilst  from  the  latter  paareel,  the  landlord  and  the  churdi  tc^e- 
dier  wHl  leceiye  something  which  will  he  less  than  a  film; 
Here  then  we  should  have  two  parcels  of  equally  fertile  land, 
naying  two  different  rents  at  one  and  the  same  period  ^  which 
IS  absurd*  Tithe,  therefore,  as  before,  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
f&kU  but  of  a  tax  on  produce."* 

To  conclude,  if  tithe  be  rent,  the  American  goyermnent  by 
imnosing  it  on  the  laads  in  the  back  settlements,  which  now 
yield  no  rent  at  all,  or  a  nominal  snm  which  is  next  to  none, 
may  at  once  create  a  rent  equal  to  the  tenth  of  the  gross  pro* 
dnce*  Advancing  another  step,  it  may  create  rent  to  the 
amount  of  half,  or  even  of  the  whcde  gross  jiroduoe^ — a.  suppo^ 
sition  too  absurd  to  be  insisted  on.  It  is  indeed  astonisnmg 
into  what  a  mase  of  contradiction  we  are  led  by  confounding 
lithe  with  rent* 

Those  who  have  so  oonfounded  them,  and  confused  them*- 
selves,  have  been  chiefly  misled  by  certain  arithmetical  oalculai- 
tions,  which  instead  of  simplifying,  have  a  tendency  in  the 
hands  of  unwary  arguers  to  perplex  these  subjects.^  It  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  expose,  in  a  few  words,  ^e  cause  of  ibgii 
mistakes*  Although  utterly  without  merit  in  the  eyes  .of  a  re* 
fleeting  man,  the  apparent  precision  of  these  statements .  ghres 
diem  currency  amongst  the  uninformed,  and  procures  thcnoi  an 
undue  consideration  with  all  who  are  unable  to  perform,  or  un- 
willing to  undergo  the  toil  of  profounder  speculations* 

*'  Let  us  suppose,"^  it  has  been  said,  by  one  of  the  writers  yre 
allude  to,  **  that  the  pro4uce  of  a  given  quantity  of  the  least 
fertile  soil,  which  is  said  to  pay  no  rent,  s^ls  for  402.,  and  that 
the  claim  of  the  tithe  owner  now  amoimting  to  41,  were  abo- 

*  By  the  requisite  alteration  in  the  otha*  t»ns,  this  leasQnk^  will 
apply,  whatei«r  be  the  propoftion  between  the  tithe  and  the  huMUord's 
foat.  -  ^  - 
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Iished»  would  the  whol^  pft)dtice9  whick  now  adiis  for  40/«»  bfe  in 
that  case  sold  for  no  more  than  36^.  ?  '  Yes,'  say  the  pol&tr* 
cal  economkta.  '  Jfo/  say  coimnon  sense  and  experience ;  if 
the  4/.  now  receited  for  tithes  ceased  to  be  exacted,  anothef 
claimant  to  an  equal  amount  would  instantly  start  i^  in  the  per« 
tscm  of  the  landlord."  This  writer  has  been  betrayed  mto  an  error 
in  this  instance,  which  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  expose.  In  the 
way  in  wbich  he  has  put  his  case,  so  far  from  saying  '  Yes,'  th« 
economists,  whom  he  vituperates  without  an  accurate  acquaint* 
ance  with  their  principles,  would  answer  *  No.'  In  the  way  in 
which  he  should  have  put  it  to  make  it  available  to  his  puiw 
pose,  they  would  have  answered, '  Yes.' 

We  have  seen  that  the  produce  of  the  lowest  soil  in  cultiva- 
tion, is  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  produce  and  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock,  and  no  more.  It  follows  that  the  price  of  tM 
produce  of  that  soil  is  the  regulating  market  price,  Supposing 
then  ^at  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  that  soil  woula 
fetch  40/.,  an  abolition  of  the  tithe-owner'*s  c\9Lm,  ^  extended  to 
that  quantity  of  soil  onlu,  would  simply  transfer  the  4L  once 
paid  m  tithe,  to  the  pocket  of  the  landlord.  The  reason^  is  ob« 
rious :  tithe  bein^  still  levied  on  every  other  portion  of  the 
same  species  of  s<r1,  the  price  of  corn  would  remain^  unaltered* 
The  produce  of  the  given  quantity  of  that  soil  on  which  the 
tithe  had  been  remitted,  being  sold  in  the  common  market 
would  fetch  the  market  price,  which  is  40/.  The  remunerating 
price  to  the  grower  is  36/. ;  more  than  this  the  cultivator  cft  tb€ 
given  quantity  of  soil  we  speak  of,  would  not  be  permitted  to 
receive*  The  surt^us,  therefore,  which  formerly  went  to  the 
rector,  would,  in  this  case,  go  to  the  landlord.  And  this  must 
be  the  consequence  of  all  partial  remissions  of  the  tithe*  So 
far  from  relieving  the  community,  they  merely  transfer  the 
pvo^  of  the  tax  from  one  individual  to  another. 

But  mark  the  difference  of  the  result  when  the  case  is  stated 
in  prcmer  terms :  we  still  take  the  lowest  soil  in  cultivation  fo^ 
the  sake  of  simplifying  the  statement.  Suppose  thmi,  as  be- 
fore, that  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  that  soil  wotild 
sell  for  40/.  Instead  of  remitting  the  tithe  of  that  particular 
portion,  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  remitted  universally*  The  pro- 
duce of  the  same  portion,  which  formerly  sold  for  40/.,  would 
ttOW  fetch  only  36/. 

For :  If  the  capital  employed  by  the  farmer  on  the  particular 
portion  of  soil  referred  to  m  our  case  were  31/.,  and  the  common 

Kofits  of  stock  on  that  sum  were  5/.,  he  would  sell  his  produce 
r  86/.  andno  more,  whether  it  consisted  of  10  quarter*  Or  of  9. 
if'ihe  whole  produce  of  inland  he  oeoupied  were  10  quarters^ 
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of  which  he  paid  one  to  the  panon,  he  mast  sell  the  remaining 
9  qoaiten  (on  36/L,  because  he  must  have  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profits  oo  his  capital.  If  the  tithe  were  abohahed,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  sell  the  1 0  quarters,  at  the  same  rate  per  quarter  as  he  had 
formerlj  yoid  the  9  quarters,  his  gains  would  exceed  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock  by  the  price  of  the  tenth  Quarter.  This  would  be 
speedily  corrected  by  the  competition  ot  other  growers,  which 
would  compel  him  to  reduce  his  price  till  he  gained  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  The  10  quarters,  therefore, 
the  whole  produce  of  the  particular  portion  of  soil  referred  to  in 
our  case,  uid  which  were  formerly  s/cid  for  40^  would  now  be 
worth  only  36/. 

To  arriye  at  this  result  eiQu^tly,  the  abolition  of  tithes  mnst 
be  general.  If,  for  instance,  they  were  only  remitted  to  the 
lower,  and  continued  to  be  le¥ied  on  the  higher  gradations  of 
soil,  or  rice  rtna — ^the  ca^e  would  be  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  tithe-ftee  lands  as  we  have  seen  it  would  be 
with  regard  to  an  indiiridual  proprietor  whose  property  should  be 
specially  exempted.  He  would  pocket  the  tithe  remitted  on  his 
smgle  estate :  and  they  would  pocket  it,  if  remitted  on  the  whole 
of  that  species  of  soil  of  which  they  were  proprietors.  In  fact, 
as  long  as  tithe  is  levied  at  all,  the  owners  of  exempted  land  will 
be  gainers,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  in  which  that  tax  is 
otherwise  exacted.  This  is  the  actual  case  of  the  Scotch 
landlords.  The  produce  of  the  two  countries  being  sold  in  the 
same  market,  and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  being  allowed  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock ;  the  rent  of  the  Scotch 
landlord  consists  of  the  difference  of  the  produce  of  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  soils,  and^the  excess  of  the  actual  price  of  Scotch 
produce  above  the  remunerating  one,  produced  by  the  operation 
of  the  English  tithe.    - 

So  much  for  the  case  we  have  examined.  In  the  article  from 
which  we  borrowed  it,  it  is  stated  in  three  different  forms,  but 
is'  still  essentially  the  same,  and  open  to  the  same  objections.  - 

The  real  nature  of  the  tithe  is  now,  we  think,  sufficiaitly 
established.  It  is  a  tax  precisely  as  every  other  uncompensated 
abstraction  from  the  returns  of  industry  and  capital,  is  so— oSiid 
operates  in  the  same  way  by  raising  the  price  to  the  consulner* 

We  have  now  to  review  the  objections  to  tithes  conflidered  as 
a  tax.  On  the  numerous  minor  evils  incident  to  the  mode  of 
their  collection — the  perpetual  irritation  and  ill-blood  it  gives 
rise  to,  between  the  farmer  and  the  clergyman ;  and  the  con- 
8e(]^uent  detriment  to  that  service — the  service  of  religicm — fo' 
which  the  system  is  alleged  to  exist,  we  shall  not  enlaige  at 
present.     We   shall  confine  ourselves  to  iwo  pcunts ;  :l8^  tiM 
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itftidebcy  of  this  tax  to  increase  in  amount  and  value^  as  the 
difficnlty  of  prioducing  com  increases ;  ahd^  2nd,  its  enormous 
amount.  All  taxes  are  an  evil ;  but  it  is  still  something  t(y 
escape  a  greater,  when  a  less  will  answer  the  purpose.  In  as 
fltr  as  equality  is  desirable,  tithes  are  an  equal  tax.  In  as  far  as 
&  great  actual  amount  and  a  tendency  to  future  increase  are  un- 
desirable, it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  impost  so  unequivo- 
^ly  objectionable* 

In  the  first  place  :  If  the  price  of  com  is  6O5.  the  quartet- 
Che  tithe  is  6s.  If  the  increased  difficulty  of  production  shoula 
tttise  the  price  of  produce  to  £.b,  the  tithe  will  be  increased  to 
10s. ;  ^if  to  £,Q,  the  tithe  will  rise  to  12s.  To  state  this  in  a 
different  form :  we  will  suppose  that  the  tithe  is  only  levied 
from  the  highest  order  of  land  ;  if  the  produce  is  180  quarters, 
the  tithe  will  amount  to  18  quarters.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
bring  into  cultivation  ah  infenor  soil,  of  which -the  proceeds 
are  only  170  quarters,  the  tithe  will  now  be  taken  from  360 
duarters,  and  will  amount  to  35  quarters.  In  a  subsequent 
Stage,  when  land  of  still  less  fertility,  yielding  probably  no  more^ 
.&an  160  quarters,  is  forced  into  tillage  by  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  .population,  the  tithe  will  be  levied  from.  610  quarters, 
&tid  will  amount  to  61  quarters.  Tithe,  however,  increases  in 
ttdue  as  well  as  in  amoimt  with  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
ibising  food.  Thus,  when  the  produce  is  increased  from 
f()0,606  to  200,000  quarters,  not  only  is  the  amount  of  tithe 
advanced  bom  10,000  to  20,000  quarters ;  but  owing  to  the 
Augmented  cost  of  production,  the  price  of  com  might  be 
tripled.  Thus,  the  20,000  quarters,  although  only  double  in 
quantity,  might  be  six-fold  increased  in  value,  as  compared 
with  the  10,000  quarters  which  were  raised  before.  For  if 
f  0,000  quarters  were  taken  as  tithes,  when  the  price  was  26s. 
jQle  qnatter,  the  value  of  the  tax  would  be  ^.12,600.  If  the 
^ce  rose  to  76s.,  its  value  would  be  no  less  than  ^.76,000. 

We  may  state  this  still  more  simply.  When  the  value  of  a 
fe^ttt»kel  of  wheat,  in  money,  was  3s.,  the  tithe  raised  the  price  to 
8*.  4d.,  Imd  took  ftom  every  100  pounds*  worth  of  produce) 
#.16  13s.  4df*  But  as  the  difficulty  of  producing  food  increased, 
Und  When;,  in  consequence  of  ^  this  dimculty,  the  price  rose  tp 
fc.  the  bushel,  the  tithe  raised  ^e  price  to  6s.  6c?.,  and 
tbok  from  every  100  pounds'  v^ot&i  of  produce  the  enon^iouB 
^bStik  6f  dl?.27  10s.  As  society  advances,  the  gross  produce  muH 
\i^  correspondingly  augmented ;  but,  in  proportion  to  tl^ 
gfOMli^  (he  nett  produce  goes  on  decreasing.  Tithes,,  howevesv 
al*  li  ten^  of  the.gtoss  produce ;  and,  therefore,  as  it  increases; 
they  absorb  a  continually  greater  share  of  the  nett  product. 

▼OL.  I. — W.  ».  E  E 
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Well^  therefore,  might  Mr.  Ricardo  say,  that  "  a  tax  increasing 
vith  the  gross  income,  and  falling  on  the  nett  income,  must  neces- 
sarity  be  a  very  burthensome  and  a  very  intolerable  tax.*** 
,  Of  the  amount  of  this  impost,  it  is  difficult  to  speieik  with 
accuracy.  Hardly  any  two  writers  are  agreed  upon  it.  The 
19^hole  revenue  of  the  establishment  was  estimated  by  bishop 
Watson,  in  1783,  at  .£M  ,742,000.  The  calculation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cove,  in  1816,  makes  it  amount  to  <f  .3,898,202. ;  a  sum 
which  Mr.  Thackeray  considers  too  high,  and  reduces  to 
iP.  2,290,000.  The  author  of  the  ''  Remarks  on  the  Gonsumption 
of  Public  Wealth  by  the  Cler^,''  calculates  the  income  of  the 
Church  at  more  than  seven  millions. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  information  on  this  point,  it  would 
be  useless  to  affect  a  numerical  precision  in  our  estimates.  Of 
the  several  statements  just  mentioned,  we  incline,  in  preference, 
to  the  last.  As,  however,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  statistical 
details^  it  cannot  be  verified  to  a  figure,  it  seems  more  prudent 
to  abstain  frx)m  any  positive  statement,  than  needlessly  to 
expose  ourselves  to  objections,  which,  however  groundless, 
could  only  be  repelled  by  the  facts  of  whose  sul>sence  we 
complain. 

Opposition  to  the  existence  of  a  tax,  setting  aside  the  par- 
ticular objections,  which  may  arise  from  its  nature  or  mode  of 
collection^  IB  justified  by  either  of  the  following  reasons ; — because 

'  *  It  is  not  without  considerable  surprise  tliat  we  find  the  opinicMUi  eon- 
tuned  in  the  following  extract  reported  as  haying  fdlen  from  lord  Liver- 
pool in  hi&  speech  on  Earl  Damley's  motion  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  on  the 
8th  of  the  present  month.  We  quote  from  the  Mormng  Chronicle  of  the 
subsequent  day : — ''  I  think,"^  says  lord  Liverpool,  **  that  the  view  taken 
by  many  persons  upon  this  question,  and  who  caH  for  the  abolition  of 
tithes  is  most  unfEur.  After  all,  the  tithe  faUs  upon  the  property  ulti- 
mately. If  tithes  be  abolished  to-morrow,  the  present  occupant  of  the  soH 
jmay  be  bettered  by  the  change,  but  in  future,  depend  upon  it,  the  tenant 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  xnfintteUf  more  in  the  shape  of  rent  than  he  ^ 
in  the  shape  of  tithe.  The  qmeitkm,  therefore,  ii  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tithe-owner"  This  is  a  fortunate  mscovery.  The  question  bdng 
Wholly  between  the  landlord  and  the  tithe-owner— we  grant  the  premises 
for  the  sake  of  the  conclusion — ^Lord  Liverpool  wiU  agree  with  us  that  we 
are  at  once  presented  with  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  unhappy  dis- 
^Bgreements. between  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  which  arise  from  the  system 
o?  tithes.  We  liave  only  to  change  the  mode  of  ci^ectingj^hat  portion  of 
the  rent  called  titiie,  ana  every  jot  of  evil  will  vanish.  ''The  question  is 
wholly  between  the  landlord  and  the  tithe-owner.'^  Instead,  therefore, 
of ~  taking  his .  share  of  the  rent  from  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  let  the 
pai^son  revert,  at  once  to  the  landlord.  It  will  be  far  more  economical,  as 
Wjeil  as  beyond  measure'inpre  conducive  to  the  quiet  of  all  parties,  for  the 
^efergyman  t6  receive  his  tenth  of  the  rent  of  the  estate  from  the  landlord's 
jrteward,  than  to  pick  it  up  sheaf  by  sheaf  from  ev^  acre  amid  the  iuotr 
terings  and  curses  of  the  farmer.  -  , 
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it  is  levied  for  a  useless  object,  in  which  case  it  is  purely  detri* 
mental ;  or,  because  more  is  collected  for  a  useful  one,  tban  is 
necessary  for  its  accomplishmentc  In  the  latter  instance  wt 
can  only  object  to  the  superfluous  amount  of  the  impost*^ 

There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  in  this  country,  probably 
amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  {)opulation,  who  con- 
sider church  establishments  as  altogether  useless,  and  who  are 
accordingly  opposed  to  the  tithe-tax  without  any  qualification^ 
It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  enter  into  the  reasonings  of 
those  persons ;  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  conclusive  are  chiefly 
drawn  froms^the  prosperous  state  of  religion  in  North  America, 
jyhere  it  is  entirely  unprotected  by  the  government.  We  will 
assume  for  the  present  that  the  end.  of  a  church  establishment  -^ 
the  support  and  furtherance  of  reli^ion^-is  best  accomplished  by 
a  public  provision  for  the  clergy ;  out  we  object  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  English  tithe,  to  its  excess  above  the  actual  ne- 
cessity of  the  service  for  which  it  is  levied.  This  excess  is 
truly  enormous ;  and  we  undertake  to  prove  it,  not  by  any 
<]^uestionable  estimates  of  our  own,  but  by  one  which  has  re*- 
cently  appeared  in  a  quarter  not  calculated  to  excite  the  sus- 

Sicion  even  of   the  Church    itself— we  mean  the  Quarterly 
Leview— and  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  although^ 
if  doubled  in  amount,  it  would  approach  more  nearly  to  the  truth. 
The  whole  number  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  is, 
according  to  this  statement,   11,342.     Of  these,    10,693  arc 

Sarochial }  and  649  are  chapels  in  the  patronage  of  private  in- 
ividuals.  The  area  of  England  and  Wales  contains  somewhat 
more  than  thirty-seven  millions  of  acres ;  from  which,  if  we 
deduct  one-seventh  for  waste  land,  and  one-tenth  for  land 
exempted  from  tithes,  as  Abbey  lands  or  by  modus^  the 
number  of  acres  actually  subject  to  tithe  will  amount  to  nearly 
twenty-nine  millions.  The  exact  number  is  28,616,680 ;  whica 
being  divided  by  10,693  (the  number  of  parishes)  gives  aa 
average  of  2,676  titheable  acres  to  each  parish.  On  tai9  basis 
we  get  the  following  estimate  :— 

—  -  /-SIT?  Rectories  x 2676 ss  13,863,662  acres,  at 

J  8  \  35.  6d.  per  acre  ^.2>424,38d 

f^  <4616  Vicarages  X  2676= 12,084,816  acres,  at 

g  i              Is.  3a.  per  acre.... ••• 765,301 

^  «  V 1000  Perpetual  Curacies,  at  ^.76  each 76,000 

649  Benefices  not  Parochial,  at  iP.60  each  32,460 

8900  Glebes  at  ^.20  each  160,000 

Incomes  of  Bishoprics..... • •••..  160,000 

Do.      of  Deans  and  Chapters •  276,066 

Total  Revenues  of  the  Established  Church ...  £.3fi72,14Q 

E  £  2 
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Deducting  the  incomes  of  the  Btthoprics,  and  the  Deans 
tnd  Chapters,  the  total  income  of  the  parochial  clergy  will 
amonnt  to  jP.  3,447,140;  which  smn  divided  by  11,342  (the 
number  of  benefices)  will  give  for  each  b^iefice  the  annud 
▼alueof<f.303. 

This  is  an  allowance  neither  calculated  "  to  excite  the  spleen^ 
Ikor  provoke  the  hostility^  of  any  reasonable  man ;  and  we  6ee 
but  one  reason  to  object  to  it,  when  we  consider  that  the 
average  income  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  Church,  an 
estabushment  so  remarkable  (or  its  economy  and  good  arrange^ 
ment,  is  not  less  than  JP.275.  We  agree  that  the  difference  is 
not  material ;  not  greater,  perhaps,  uian  is  warranted  by  the 
different  style  of  living  prevailing  in  the  two  countries.  There 
is,  however,  one  reason,  which  might  or  might  not  have  escaped 
the  calculator  of  the  averages  we  have  just  presented,  out 
which,  without  affecting  the  truth  of  his  estimates,  altogether 
iitiates  their  results. 

It  has  been  objected  against  those  who  have  instituted  in- 
quiries into  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England;  that  they 
have  taunted  that  establishment  with  its  extravagance,  when 
contrasted  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  spite  of  the  neat 
approximation  of  the  incomes  of  a  Scotch  and  English 
clergyman,  according  to  the  fore-going  average,  we  shall  make 
it  appear  that  those  taunts  are  by  no  means  do  groundless  as 
they  might  at  first  sight  appear. 

l!t  must  strike  the  reader  as  something  strange,  thiat  the 
4ncomes  of  the  individual  clergymen  approximating  so  closely, 
there  should  be  so  wide  a  difference  in  the  total  revenues  of  tne 
Wo  churches  of  Scotland  and  England ;  those  of  the  former 
being  little  more  than  <^.  260,000,  whilst  the  income  of  the 
latter  is  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half—miy,  taking  in  the 
dignitaries,  nearly  four — even  on  the  showing  of  one  of  its 
most  zealous  advocates.  The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  is  not 
th6  difference  of  the  respective  incomes,  but  the  difference  of 
the  total  numbers  of  those  tQ  whom  tithes  are  paid.  This,  the 
difference  of  numbers,  is  the  fact  that  nullifies  the  statisticsi 
mnd  overthrows  the  conclusions  of  the  calculator  rf  the 
averages. 

According  to  his  statement,  the  case  of  the  two  churches, 
.with  regard  to  the  number  and  income  of  their  respective 
clergymen,  is  as  follows  : 
For  the  Church  of  England,  11,342  clergymen,  at 

je.303  per  annum ^.3,447,140 

For  the  Church  of  Scotland,  948  clergymen,  at 

ie.276  per  annum .  263,340 
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Assuming  these  statements  to  be  correct^  it  is  pl&in  that^ 
£he  principal  means  of  retrenchment  in  the  Church  of 
England  must  be  found  in  a  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  its 
qjergy.  The  scale,  according  to  which  the  reduction  must 
be  measured,  is  quite  obvious.  It  consists  in  the  number  of 
souls  to  whose  wants  they  are  appointed  to  administer.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  will  furnish  us  with  means  of  apportioning 
the  clergy  to  the  flock,  to  which  no  reasonable  objection  can 
Be  taken.  No  complaint  has  been  ever  heard  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Scotch  ministers  perform  their  religious  functions  ;^ 
on. the  contrary,  their  exemplary  conduct  has  been  the  subject 
of  constant  eulogy,  even  amongst  the  English  clergy.*  We 
see,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the  ratib  of  clergy  to  population 
in  that  country  should  not  be  adopted  in  England.  The  popu- 
lation of  Scotland  being  spread  over  a  larger  tract  of  country 
^han  that  of  England,  an  English  clergyman  would,  in  fact, 
be  able  to  undertake  the  care  of  a  greater  number  of  souls  than 
a  Scotch  minister  ;  but  of  this  we  shall  take  no  notice.  We 
would  also  observe,  that  as  a  great  proportion,  amounting  to 
at  least  one  half  of  the  population  m  this  country  are  not 
hearers  of  the  Established  Church,  the  duties  of  its  ministers 
-^ould  be  most  materially  lessened  in  that  respect.  As,  however, 
from  the  small  proportion  of  dissidents  in  Scotland  under  an 
economical  clergy,  we  might  expect  a  speedy  re-conversion  of 
the  English  dissenters  on  the  reformation  of  our  establishment, 
^e  shall  not  take  them  into  the  account.  This,  we  think,  is  as 
great  a  gtretch  of  liberality  as  the  clergy  can  reasonably 
demand.     With  these  admissions  we  proceed. 

According  to  the  returns  of  1821,  tne  population  of  Scotland 
was  2,135,300.  Taking  the  Scotch  clergy  at  950,  we  find 
^hat  one  minister  is  able  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants. of 
2,250  persons  according  to  the  approved  mode  of  the  Kirk, 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  12,218,500.  At  the 
rate  of  one  minister  to  2,250.  persons,  the  total  number  re- 
quired for  England  would  amount  to  5,430.  Their  salaries,  at 
^.300  per  annum,  would  come  to  £.  1,629,000.  this  perfectly 
efficient  establishment,  paid  according  to  the  rate  proposed  by 
iheir  own  advocate  ;  paid  in  a  manner  which  must  satisfy  the 
iinost  exorbitant  expectations — ^would  still  leave  a  saving  to 
the  country  of  6^.1,818,140,  considerably  more  than  a  moiety  of 
the  present  revenues  of  the  Church,  as  Acknowledged  by  their 


•  See  particularly  the  character  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  as  drawn  by  Mr. 
Adam,  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  in  his  ''  Belij^lous 


World  Displayed."    Edinburgh,  1809. 
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2€aious  defender.  We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  thanks 
to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer.  He  has  supplied  the  means  of  his 
destruction,  with  his  own  hand. 

,  To  prove  the  actual  excess  in  the  numbers  of  the  Established 
clergy,  and  the  inequality,  at  least,  of  their  stipends,  we 
request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  table.  It 
is  extracted  from  the  returns  respecting  non-jresidence,  &c.  for 
the  years  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  print^  by  order  of  the  House 
of  dommons : — 


Non-residents 

Year. 

ResideDts. 

Cnattummtdtgi 
in  the  ReUmuJ. 

1809 

11,194 

3,836 

7,368 

1810 

10,801 

4,490 

6,311 

1811 

10,261 

4,421 

6,840 

Taking  the  last,  which  is  the  least  immoderate  of  the  three 
accounts,  and  allowing  for  pluralities  and  cases  in  which  the 
possessor  of  one  benefice  officiated  as  curate  of  another,  it 
cannot  be  too  much  to  suppose,  that  of  the  5,840  non-residents, 
one  half  at  least  were  lying  idle  and  leaving  their  duties  in  the' 
charge  of  stipendiary  curates.  These  curates,  even  on  the 
present  system,  might  be  safely  dispensed  with,  and  a  portion 
of  the  incomes  of  their  employers,  at  least  equal  to  what  is 
spared  for  the  curates,  be  applied  to  the  public  service. 

The  present  opportunity  might  be  taken,  did  our  space  or 
our  plan  permit,  of  showing  the  mischievous  inequality  in  the 
incomes  of  the  clergy.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  last  table, 
in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  curates,  that  the  whole 
body  must  far  exceed  eleven  thousand ;  they  probably 
amount  to  fifteen  thousand.  If  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
will  afford  only  £.300  per  annum  to  the  former  number,  on 
an  average^  what  must  be  the  situation  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  15,000,  to  whom  an  average  would  not  yield  £.2S40  per 
annum,  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  total  income  of  the  Church 
is  bestowed  on  a  comparatively  small  number  of  rectors,  and 
vicars  ?  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  small  number  of  Scotch 
dissenters  under  the  economical  establishment  of  that  country, 
when  we  see  the  religious  duties  of  the  English  Church 
abandoned  to  curates  who  are  unable  to  perform  tnem  for  want 
of  decent  necessaries,  whilst  the  mass  of  its  enormous  revenues 
is  squandered  on  a  favoured  few,  whose  indifference  to  the 
religious,  is,  of  course,  in  a  direct  ratio  to  their  concern  in 
the  temporal,  interests  of  the  Establishment. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that*  the  preceding  estimates, 
although  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  superfluity  of 
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taxation  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Churchy  are  taken 
from  one  of  her  most  acrimonious  partizans.  We  shall  not 
venture  to  pronounce  on  the  correctness  of  the  calculations  of 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  "  On  the  Consumption  of  Public 
Wealth  by  Ae  Clergy,"  who  estimates  the  Church  revenues  at 
£.7,000,000.  Without  accedin?  to  his  estimate,  vire  have  little 
doubt  that  we  may  safely  take  the  mean  between  his  and  thai 
we  have  adopted  above,  which  will  increase  the  latter  by  one 
third  of  its  whole  amount.  If,  instead  of  three  millions  and  a 
half,  we  allot  five  millions  as  the  sum  exacted  in  the  shape  of 
tithe,  we  shall  probably  be  open  to  censure  for  undervaluing  its 
amount.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  one  hsdf  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  are  dissidents  from  the  Establisned 
Church.  To  be  perfectly  secure,  we  will  take  the  dissenters  at 
one  third ;  an  estimate  whicli  cannot  be  questioned.  There  can 
be  no  reason  why  ministers  should  be  provided  for  these 
persons.  It  will  be  time  to  supply  them  when  the  extension  of 
Clhurch  of  England  doctrines  shall  render  their  appointment  ne^ 
cessary.  For  eight  millions  of  souls,  the  number  we  allot  to 
the  Cnurch  of  !&igland,  the  requisite  corps  of  clergy,  at  th^ 
rate  of  one  minister  for  2,250  persons,  would  be  somemmg  less 
than  3,670.  Their  income,  at  £.^00 -per  annum  each,  would  be 
£.1,101,000 ; — little  more  than  u  fifth  cf  the  actual  revenues  of 
the  Church, 

How  Aese  observations  can  be  answered,  it  seems  not  easy  to 
divine.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  them  answered,  if  possible. 
The  continuance  of  a  state  of  things,  like  that  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, can  be  justified  by  no  maxims  of  honest  policy.  It  is' 
not  only  in  the  light  of  an  oppressive  charge  on  the  food  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  bad  as  this  is,  that  w^  complain 
of  our  political  religion.  It  inflicts  even  a  worse  evil  on  the 
community,  than  the  abstraction  of  so  many  millions  a  year,  by 
adding  another  prop  to  the  aristocracy,  ana  abetting  the  agents 
of  misgovemment,  hitherto  at  least,  more  effectually  than  any 
other  of  their  numerous  supporters.  This  department  of  the 
subject  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  opportunity.  The  design 
of  the  present  article  was  simply  to  direct  the  attention  of  th^ 
reader  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  that  part  of  the  Church 
revenues  which  is  levied  in  the  shape  of  titnes,  and  to  indicate 
the  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  burthen.  The  reader  is  requested 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  foregoing  observations  we  have  only 
spoken  of  the  tithes.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  annual 
tax  of  £.100,000,  with  which  the  bounty  of  queen  Anne  has 
saddled  us  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy ;  no  mention  of  the 
enormous  incomes  of  bishops,  and  the  vast  property  of  whiisb 
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|he  produQe  is  ghared  by  deans  and  ehapters;  iioae  of  th^ 
suUion^  voted  in  1817>  for  the  erection  of  new  ehurchea^''^  or  of 
the  baIf-miUi<HL  dedicated  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  present 
session. 

In  the  state  of  things  described  above,  no  rational  well-wisher 
to  the  Establishment  can  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  Church  re* 
form.  We  shall  not  blink  the  question  by  a  word.  By  Church 
reform  we  mean  an  abrogation,  as  far  as  the  Church  itself  is 
eoncerned,  of  the  right  of  exacting  tithe^  We  are  aware  of  ths 
outcry  which  has  always  been  raised  against  this  propo^  by 
interested  or  mistaken  individuals.  Of  thi^  we  nave  had  % 
recent  instance  in  the  speeches  of  certain  members  of  the  Hc^i^s 
l>f  Commons,  on  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr^  Hume,  *on  th^ 
pubject  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  It  was  alleged  by  the  mor^ 
yiolent,  amongst  "whom  Mr.  Plunkett  was  conspicuous,  that  ths 
right  of  the  Church  to  tithes  was  inalienable  in  its  nature,  an4 
sanctioned  by  principles  which  could  not  be  broken  through 
without  subverting  the  constitution  itself.  By  a  few,  les9 
blinded  wiUi  passion,  a  simple  apprehension^was  depressed,  that 
an  invasion  of  church  property  might  tend  to  shake  the  respeet 
entertained  for  the  rights  of  property  in  general.  On  thesi) 
topics  much  vague  declamation  was  uttered,  and  the  sentiment 
appeared  al^x^ether  so  prevalent,  that  the  propositions,  uor 
founded  as  they  really  are,  have  acquired  from  that  circum* 
stance  a  claim  to  deliberate  attention.  We  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  to  show  how  much  they  may  be  worth,  when  opposed 
to  a  scheme  of  Church  reform, 

Preliminary  to  this,  it  is  requisite  to  fix  with  some  preci* 
sion  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  rights.  On  this  the 
whole  question  turns.  There  are  some  persons  who  assume 
that  rights  are  ordinations  pf  nature,  and  as  such  incapable  of 
modification  by  human  laws.  Thus  we  have  heard  of  certain 
rights  of  man,  amongst  which,  his  right  to  property  is  includedi 
and  which  are  all  declared  natural  and  imprescriptible.  Amidst 
the  singular  confusion  of  ideas  prevailing  in  this  definition,  it  is 
difficult  to  extract  a  meaning.  If  anything  be  meant  by  the 
expression  natural  rights,  it  is,  that  the)^  are  rights  antenor  to 
flie  establishment  of  government.  That  these  rights  are  incat 
pable  of  being  abolished  by  government  when  established,  is 
the  only  explanation  of  the  term  imprescriptible  rights. 

Of  these  propositions  the  first  is  altogether  false.     There  cai^ 

•  It  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners  for  building  new 
churches,  presented  last  year,  that  this  sum  is  sufficient  only  for  the  eree* 
tion  of  97  churches,  and  that  the  average  cost  of  each  church  MdU  be 
^.10,dOQ.    This  is  in  th^  usual  style  of  church  economy. 
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t>e  no  rights  before  the  institution  of  government.  The  expres-^ 
•ion  is  purely  fiffurative.  We  know  what  it  is  to  Uve  witnouti 
government  at  all.  We  have  accounts  of  many  savage  tribes*' 
>vho  have  remained  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  governors  or; 
laws.  We  know  also  that  amongst  such  tribes,  there  has  beeiv 
no  security  for—in  other  words,  no  ri^ht  to — property.  A^ 
savage  may  possess  a  bear's  skin ;  but  his  possession  is  of  th)% 
most  uncertain  and  ^uctuatin^  kind,  and.  endures  no  longer 
than  the  inability  or  disinclination  of  his  neighbour  to  wrest  it, 
from  him»  But  a  right  supposes  a  sanction ;  a.  certainty  of 
future  as  well  as  present  possession. 

To  speak  of  imprescriptible  rights  is  still  more  absurd.  Every 
4ay's  experience  shows  its  falsity.  Not  a  year  passes  without^ 
presenting  an  example  of  the  modification,  abolition  or  creation^ 
of  rights  by  acts  of  the  government.  The  very  individuals  wha 
talk  of  indefeasible  rights  have  often  spent  their  lives  in  atr^ 
tempting  to  recover  them,  when  invaded  by  unprincipled  rulers^ 
i^  Tnus,  then,  there  are  no  natural,  much  less  imprescriptible, 
rights.  Right,  therefore,  is  purely  factitious,  and  (he  creature 
01  the  ruling  will.  It  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  determi'' 
l^ation  of  the  governing  power,  and  lasts  no  longer  than  tha 
will,  which  gave  it  birth,  determines. 

.  Hence  it  is  the  business  of  government  to  ascertain  wha^ 
rights  ought  to  be  constituted,  what  modified  and  what 
abolished.  This  is  no  new  doctrine  in  the  British  constitution. 
We  have  more  than  one  instance  of  the  judicious  interference 
of  the  legislature  with  pernicious  rights.  None  will  occur  more 
readily  than  the  suppression  of  monasteries  by  Henry  the  eighth^ 
and  tne  abolition  of  feudal  wardships  by  Charles  the  second. 
Ill  both  these  instances,  beside  many  others  which  it  is  not 
worth  our  while  to  consider,  the  right  which  was  abolished  by, 
the  legislature,  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  yirtue  of 
ivhich  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  lay  claim  to  tithes.  la 
the  first  instance  of  e<]^ual,  in  the  second  probably  of  greater, 
fintiquity  ;  in  both  during  a  series  of  ages  enjoyed  by  a  large 
body   of  individuals,  and   recognised   by   every   authority  oi 

fovernment.  So  far,  therefore,  the  objection  is  disposed  of, 
y  which  it  is  maintained  that  government  in  general,  and  the 
£nglish  constitution  in  particular,  is  incompetent  to  abolish 
rights  of  property.  Mucn  of  this  vague  jargon  of  the  inalien-^ 
ability  of  the  rights  of  property  is  produced  by  the  strong  feely 
ing  of  the  utiUty  of  those  rights  in  general ;  a  feeling  which 
especiaUy  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  cannot  even  permit 
the  slightest  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  endeavours  to  hidet 
its  origin  in  a  cloud  of  high-sounding  phrases,  aivjl  to  protect  iif^ 
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integrity  by  a  species  of  superstitious  mystery.  In  this^  as  in 
other  instances/a  courageous  examination  of  the  subject  will 
lead  to  more  satisfactory  results,  and  establish  the  institution  on 
a  firmer  basis,  thantliat  of  i^orant  credulity.  This  leads  us  to 
consider  the  soundness  of  the  apprehensions,  lest  an  abolition 
of  the  right  of  tithes  should  beget  a  popular  indifference  to  the 
rights  of  other  species  of  property. 

This  question  is  capable  oi  being  partly  settled  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
tithe.  No  man  will  deny,  tnat  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate, and  all  useful  public  property,  fully  adequate  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  proprietors,  is  entertained  by  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  will  be  as  difficult  to  dispute  that  a  pretty  universal 
disrespect  for  the  rights  of  tithe-property  prevads  amongst  an 
extensive  class— -for  instance,  amount  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
thai  property.  The  respect  for  the  former,  however,  is  in  no  degree 
diminished  or  endangered  by  the  disrespect  for  the  latter  rights. 
We  would  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  distinction  is  so  accurately, 
because  so  easily  drawn,  that  no  man,  but  the  alarmists  them- 
selves, has  ever  confbutided  them  for  an  instant.  We  may  go- 
still  further.  Assuming,  as  we  may  safely  do,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  great  disinterested  portion  of  the  public  is  hostile  to  the 
continuance  of  tithes ;  we  believe  that  a  proposition  to  invade 
the  rights  of  present  incumbents,  or  to  disappoint  the  fixed, 
hopes  of  expectants,  would  be  as  generally  received  with  the 
full  reprobation  it  would  merit.  Of  course,  we  deliver  this  opi- 
nion only  as  an  opinion,  because  there  are  no  meaiis  of  proving 
it.  But  we  appeal  to  every  candid  man,  whether  such  is  not 
the  result  of  his  personal  experience  of  the  feeUngs  of  the  people 
on  these  subjects. 

To  back  this  opinion  it  happens  fortunately,  that  many  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  the  devestment  of  this  identical  pro- 
perty, in  which  no  symptoms  were  exhibited  of  the  remotest 
disposition  to  interfere  with  any  other  rights.  It  is  useless  to 
detail  the  instances.  It  is  enough  to  remind  the  reader  of  what 
occurred  at  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  and  the  English  revo- 
lution of  1640.  A  more  recent  and  remarkable  instance  is  that, 
presented  in  the  history  of  the  French  revolution,— the  most 
violent  convulsion  that  ever  shook  the  frame  of  civilized  society. 
That  event  has  been  so  long  held  up  as  the  raw  head  and  bloody 
bones  of  all  baby  politicians,  that  we  need  not  exaggerate  its 
horrors.  Nevertheless,  so>  small  is  the  disposition,  even  amongst 
the  most  ignorant  people,  to  violate  the  rights  of  property,  that 
in  the  midst  of  those  horrors  the  only  property  declared  con- 
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fiscate,  with  the  exception  of  the  emigrant  estates,  which  were^ 
in  fact  abandoned  by  their  owners,  was  that  of  th^  church. 
We  could  not  cite  a  stronger  instance  of  the  futiUty  of  those' 
fears,  either  felt  or  affected  to  be  felt  by  the  advocates  of  the 
system  of  tithes,  for  the  safety  of  private  property  in  conse- 
quence of  a  legal  interference  in  the  former. 

In  fact,  the  respect  for  property  in  general  arises  only  from  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  case  of  the  church,  and  the  proprietors  of  almost 
every  other  right,  cannot  fail  to  strike  forcibly  the  commonest 
inteUect,  when  unbiassed  by  sinister  prejudices.  Hence  there 
is  no  connexion  between  a  respect  for  property  in  general,  and* 
for  the  particular  ownership  or  tithes.  Tnat  the  difference  we 
speak  oi  is  at  least  suspected  by  the  tithe-holders  themselves,  is 
evident,  from  their  anxiety  to  mi^  up,  and  confound  their  claims* 
with  those  of  the  landed  proprietor.  The  difference  is  too  ob- 
vious to  admit  of  such  a  mystification.  The  bare  assertion^,  that 
the  right  of  the  clergy  to  the  tithes  is  as  good  as  that  of  "  the^ 
opulent  owner  of  HoTkham'^  to  his  estates,  is  undoubtedly  true.' 
If  by  goodness  they  mean  legality,  all  rights  by  the'  very  force' 
of  the  term  are  of  equal  goodness.  The  difference  we  allege  is 
not  in  the  nature,  but  the  utility  of  their  respective  rights.' 
And  here  there  is  a  wide  distinction.  The. expediency  of  indi-[ 
vidua!  ownership  in  the  soil  is  acknowledged  oy  every  man  at 
all  capable  of  thinking  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  an  insult^ 
to  the  common  sense  of  our  readers,  to  enlarge  upon  the  proof 
of  a  position  which  is  admitted  by  every  man  in  England,  who^ 
is  not  within  the  walls  of  Bedlam.  The  expediency  of  a  right* 
to  tithes  is  not  so  commonly  acknowledged ;  and  we  have 
shown  that  no  other  motive  is  necessary  for  the  abrogation  of  a 
right,  than  proof  of  its  inexpediency.  The  inexpediency  of  that 
right  is  generally  felt  and  understood.  The  peculiar  facilities 
of  abolishing  it  are  equally  notorious.  In  the  instance  of  the 
Church  the  right  is  far  less  extensive,  and  wants  most  of  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  a  right  to  the  property  of  land.  It  con- 
fers a  mere  life  interest,  and  that  without  power  of  alienation. 
Hence  arise  no  distant  fixed  expectancies,  of  which  the  disap- 
pointment would  spread  dismay  amongst  numerous  individuals, 
and  destroy  the  hopes  of  generations.  The  possessor  of  a  be- 
nefice has  no  heir.  The  greatest  change  which  could  occur  to 
him'  from  the  forfeiture  of  every  tittle  of  church  property,  at  the 
death  of  the  present  incumbents,  would  be  no  more  than  the 
same  event  would  produce  to  every  father  of  a  family  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  annuity  equal  in  amount.  He  would  be  debarred 
from  bringing  up  one  son  to  his  ovin  profession.    The  evil,  such 
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^s  it  is>  he  shares  in  common  with  every  man  in  au  equal  situf^« 
tion  in  life— -and  the  evil  itself  is  beneath  calculation.  For  if 
it  be  objected  that  we  cut  off  the  expectation  a  man  now  has  of 
bringing  up  a  son  to  the  Church,  it  might  be  replied  that  what 
we  purpose  will  destroy  no  capital.  It  will,  to  be  sure,  cause  a 
better  distribution  of  capital,  and  although  it  may  make  fewer 
clergymen  necessary  it  will  increase  the  number  of  other  em- 
ployments of  at  least  equal  utility.  We  may  further  remark^ 
that  all  that  can  be  meant  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  respective  benefices  of  each  indi- 
vidual parson.  Of  the  Church  itself,  as  a  proprietor,  vye  caij 
Qnly  speak  by  a  metaphor. 

Thus,  then,  there  seems  no  obstacle  on  the  score  of  iustjce,  m 
well-grounded  objection  from  the  fear  of  disturbing  other  right^i 
4nd,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  know  what  ia  meaiit  by  the 
phrase,  no  impediment  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  right  of  tithe.  The  only  difficulty  exists 
in  the  want  of  vrill.  The  call  for  reform  in  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  is  urgent.  The  more  prudent  portion  .of  the 
^iergy  must  desire  it  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  itself.  The 
government,  if  wise,  would  grant  it  for  its  own  sake  ;  if  sincere 
m  the  expression  of  its  good  intentions,  for  the  sake  of  it§ 
subjects.  We  are  not  prepared  to  develope  any  particular 
scheme  of  reform.  This  is  not  necessary  at  present.  Our 
immediate  object  is  to  cause  the  recognition  of  the  principle. 
Let  the  necessity  of  a  reform  be  acknowledged,  and  a,  plan  will 
doubtless  be  in  readiness  upon  which  to  e&ct  it.  Something 
of  this  kind,  however,  seems  necessary  to  complete  the  scope 
of  our  present  observations.  We  shall,  therefore,  present  an 
outline,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  here- 
after done  in  the  way  of  drawing  out  a  regular  and  expanded 
i^cheme. 

Before  we  touch  this  subject,  we  are  anxious  to  impress  our 
readers  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  adhering  to  two  obvious 
rules  in  the  formation  of  any  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Church  revenues.  In  all  reformations  of  this  nature^  we  are 
required  by  every  principle  of  justice,  in  the  first  place,  tQ 
produce  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  in  established  habits, 
expectations  and  pi^epossessions  ;  and,  in  the  next,  so  to  order 
it  that  all  pecuniary  interests  existing  at  the  time^  whether  in 

I)Ossession  or  fixt  expectancy  shall  rather  be  gaijiers  than 
osers  by  the  change.  Without  these  concessions  we  would 
never  move  a  step  in  such  reform.  No  honest  man  could  ev^r 
wns^nt  to  the  atrocity  of  interfering  with  present  interestii^ 
i^ithpHt    a    fully  adequate  remunerfi^tion    m  .  every  .  ppssi^k 
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inahn^r.  This  being  premised^  we  proceed  with  out  intended 
Bketch. 

The  object  of  Church  reform  is  two-fold  j  1st,  To  put  th^ 
clergy  on  a  footing  the  niost  beneficial  to  the  joint  interests  of 
piety  and  economy  ;  2nd,  To  relieve  the  state  from  the  super- 
fluous portion  of  tnat  tax  now  levied  under  the  name  of  tithe. 

On  the  first  head  but  little  need  be  said.  Its  object  id 
effected  by  lessening  the  number,  or  diminishing  the  salaries  of 
the  clergy,  or  both.  We  have  seen  that  the  numbers  of  th* 
Scotch  ministers  for  a  population  of  2,136,300  is  960;  ort>n^ 
clergyman  for  2,260  souls.  It  has  never  appeared  that  th^ 
ecclesiastical  body  in  Scotland  is  too  small  for  the  service  of 
the  Church.  In  fact,  no  complaint  has  ever  been  exhibited 
against  the  manner  in  which  that  exemplary  body  discharge 
their  ecclesiastical  functions.  In  the  numbers  and  provisioi^ 
of  its  clergy,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  qualities  it  is  the  object  of 
these  to  secure,  the  Church  of  Scotland  seems  singularly 
fortunate.  We  may,  therefore,  assume,  that  a  similar  propop* 
tion  between  its  ministers  and  its  members  would  be  all  that  id 
Required  for  the  service  of  the  English  Church.  Taking  the 
population  of  England,  who  are  hearers  of  the  English  Church> 
tit  eight  millions,  the  clerical  body  would  consist  of  3,670 
Dftembers.  The  clergy  amount,  at  present,  to  scarcely  few^ 
than  fifteen  thousand.  Such  is  tne  difference  between  a 
tolerably  economical  establishment,  and  a  clergy  claiming 
their  tithes  by  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  property. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  in  figures  the  average  salaries  which 
would  be  necessary  for  a  reformed  establishment.  Admitting 
Bomething  for  the  difference  of  the  expense  incurred  iii  the 
education  and  subsequent  mode  of  living  of  an  English  clergy-- 
man;  and  that  which  the  cheaper  institutions  and  simpler 
habits  of  his  country  render  necessary  to  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  we  might  probably  add  onte-third  to  the  income  of  the 
English  clergyman,  without  injustice  to  the  nublic.  With  the 
salaries  of  the  Scotch  clei^  the  reader  is  already  acquainted* 
We  leave  it  to  his  own  calculation  to  adjust  those  which  would 
be  requisite  for  the  English,  under  the  system  of  reform  we 
(contemplate.  As  to  pay  in  general  \  in  this  case,  as  in  otherS]^ 
its  only  use  is  to  obtain,  in  sufficient  fjuantity,  service  of  the 
requisite  quality  and  degree  of  excellence.  Judging*  from  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Churfeh  of  England^  it  deettA 
to  have  been  hitherto  conceived,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  fkf 
attached  to  an  ecfciesiliaticaI'oflfiee>  Affords  of  itself  an  aflequkte 
Securitv  for  the  pifeper  perfbhnance  o^  that  feervifce  for  wAiM 
tlie  dmee  ^otes^es  te  eki«t.    The  filet  <fo  whoUf  ethett94»^ 
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Of  the  pfiy  attached  to  office,  the  ma^itudei  affords  not  of 
itself  any  security  at  ail.  And  unless  m  so  far  as  adequate 
superionty,  in  respect  of  the ,  value  of  the  service,  can  be 
shown  to  result  from  superior  amount  of  pay— the  less  pay  the 
better. 

It  is  easy  to  predict  the  sort  of  language  with  which  this 
reasoning  will  be  met.  We  shall  be  told  of  the  liberal  pay 
which  is  necessary  for  that  leisure  without  which  our  parochial 
clergy  would  no  longer  be  distin^ished  by  their  present 
4scholar-like  attainments,  and  extensive  knowledge  and  accom- 
pUshments.  More  than  this  cannot  be  safely  ui^ed.  For  in 
every  other  qualification,  if  not  in  this,  the  economical  Scotch 
cler^  are  on  a  par  with  their  richer  brethren.  They  may  be 
inferior  in  Greek ;  in  every  other  talent  and  virtue  they  may 
safely  challenge  a  companson.  We  shall,  however,  be  told 
that  an  economical  system  would  drive  all  talent  from  the  altar, 
and  remove  every  inducement  by  which  men  of  liberal  acquire- 
ments are  at  present  tempted  into  orders.  It  may  possibly  be 
remarked,  that  **  our  parish  churches,  with  their  attendant 
parsonages,  could  then  be  no  longer  represented  as  so  many 
reservoirs  of  religious,  moral,  and  literary  information,  yrhich 
di£Fuses  itself  gradually  over  the  districts  in  which  they  staiid : 
as  pebbles,  thrown  into  stagnant  water  at  regular  distances, 
form  circles,  which,  graduaSy  extending  themselves  till  they 
meet,  produce,,  at  length,  a  gentle  undulation  pf  the  whole 
surface,  and  preserve  from  corruption  the  elements  on  which 
they  act.''  Alas !  for  the  time  when  moderately  paid  English 
parsons  shall  no  longer  be  competent  to  amuse  their  flocks  by 
pretty  similes  about  undulating  waters,  and  shallow  disquisi- 
tions in  political  economy  !  To  speak  seriously,  we  are  alto- 
f  ether  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these  liberal  acquirements, 
l^hatever  they  may  be,  we  shall  first  observe  that,,  if  high  pay 
be.  the  hot-bed  in  which  they  grow,  certain  bislKa>rics,  and 
deaneries,  and  archdeaconries,  and  prebends,  might  still  be 
left  open  for  the  purpose  of  ^  tempting  those  talents,  on  which 
piety  has  failed  to  act,  within  the  precincts  of  the  altar »  We 
must  next  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  what  i&  said  about  the 

Eebbles  will  be  taken  with  some  qualifications  by  those  who 
ave  been  behind  the  scenes,  and  know  the  sort  of.  stuff  which 
is  yearly  supplied  by  the  Universities,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing the  undulations  and  preventing  the  corruption  of 
society. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  We 
have  shown  how  the  reform  may  be  conducted,  as  tar  as  the 
clergy  are  concerned.    We  are  now  tp  speak  of  the  mode  of 
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disposing  of  the  defalcated  tithes.  This  may  be  done  in  few 
words.  \Ve  shall  first  observe  that,  as  it  would  be  ultimately 
desirable  to  repeal  the  tithe-tax  altogether,  the  provision  for  the 
clergy  should  be  added  to  the  civu  establishment,  and  alto- 
gether disconnected  from  the  ancient  fund.  As  to  the  tithe 
itself,  one  thing  is  sufficiently  clear.  It  would  stand  in  the 
light  of  any  other  ordinary  tax.  A  desire  to  diminish  taxation^ 
and  to  remove  so  heavy  a  restraint  upon  agricultural  industry 
and  capital,  would  undoubtedly  determine  the  legislature  to 
repeal  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  same  motive  would  extend 
to  tithes  in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators.  These,  however, 
must  be  previously  purchased.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
that  of  buying  up  the  advowsons  and  every  other  species  of 
lien  on  Church  property  in  private  hands,  an  obvious  plan 
suggests  itself.  On  the  determination  of  all  present  ana  ex- 
pectant interests,  the  public  livings  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  government.  Of  the  revenues  arising  from  this  source,  so 
much  only  should  be  applied  to  the  current  service  of  the  state 
as  would  defray  the  annual  charge  on  the  civil  establishment, 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  Tne  residue  should  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  lay  impropriations  and  advowsons.  When, 
by  this  means,  every  tittle  of  Church  property  should  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  government,  the  whole  tax  might  be  gradually 
repealed. 

We  enter  into  no  details.  It  was  before  observed,  that  our 
only  desire  at  present  is,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  materiel  of  the  plan.  When  the  time  arrives,  as  it  must  do, 
in  which  a  more  enlightened  and  vigorous  state  of  the  public 
opinion  shall  compel  the  government  to  active  measures,  it  will 
be  proper  to  investigate  minutely  every  part  of  this  important 
subject. 

Abt.  VI.  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen, 
By  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.  S  Vols.  8vo.  London.  Taylor  and 
Heasey. 

fJ'HIS  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius,  benevolence, 
and  courage  :  genius, — to  apprehend,  almost  intuitively,  and 
to  express  felicitously,  many  of  the  profoundest  principles  of 
morals  and  legislation  ;— benevolence, — to  side  and  sympathize 
with  the  mass  of  his  species,  rather  than  with  that  detached 
and  favoured  portion  of  them  who  require  and  possess  the 
jK)wer  of  applying  to  their  own  purposes  the  property  of  the 
people  at  large ;— and  courage,-^to  expose  whatever  is  mis- 
chievous in  the  conduct  or  pretensions  of  this  favourite  few. 
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In  the  light  form  of  conversations,  the  author  has  contrived 
to  convey  to  his  readers  much  that  is  instructive  in  politics, 
much  that  is  amusing  in  literature ;— in  conversations,  not 
carried  on  by  Doctor  and  Student,  Venator  and  Piscator,  Phila- 
lethes  and  Eleutherus,  or  any  such  dull  and  unfashionable 
society,  but  by  real  personages  with  whom  most  of  us  have  for 
some  time  been  more  or  less  acquainted,  and  whose  charactiers, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  are  pretty  weU  able  to  ap* 
|nreciate. . 

In  these  conversations,  the  author  has  discussed  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  introduced  a  great  variety  of  characters. 
Among  the  subjects,  are  religion  and  philosophy ;  poetryl 
politics,  and  grammar ;  legislation  and  jurisprudence.  Among 
ihe  speakers  are  Pericles,  Sophocles,  Phocion,  Demosthenes, 
\Sschines,  and  Aristotle;  Cicero;  Richard  1st,  Hetuy  4th, 
•Henry  8th,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  1st ;  sir  Philip  Sidney* 
Cecil,  lord  Bacon,  Hooker,  Roger  Ascham,  Cromwell,  Milton, 
Marvel,  Middle  ton,  lord  Chesterfield  and  lord  Chatham;  David 
Jlume,  Dr.  Johnson,  Home  Tooke,  and  Person ;  Washington, 
l^ranklin,  Leopold,  Bonaparte,  Kosciusko,  the  Emperors  Francis 
firid  Alexander,  Lopez  Bafios,  Romero  Alpuente,  Maurocordat(^ 
Cfolocotroni,  and  many  others,  English  and  foreign,  dead  and  litr 
inff,  of  good  and  of  evil  fame.  ,    ,^ 

The  announcement  in  the  preface  that/'  the  peculiarities  bf 
fcpme  celeb^rated  authors,  both  in  style  and  sentimenV  had 
been  '*  imitated  in  these  dialogues,"  tends  rather  to  mislead  th^ 
reader's  expectation;  The  author  has  ioo  much  mind  for  a 
mimic,  and  is  too  proper  a  man  to  play  the  monkey  amusingly, 
liere  is  no  caricature,  no  burlesque,  none  of  the  fun  of  Ticketfs 
'*  Anticipation*'*  nor  of  the  farce  of"  the  Rejected  Addresses," 
those  mirth-inspiring  little  books  which  would  have  cured  Hera-^ 
ditus,  and  made  the  cave  of  Trophonius  echo  shouts  of  laughten 
-^Dr*  Johnson  is  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  verf)a  sesqujpedqUd, 
]M[iltpn's  seatences  are  neither  long  nor  latinized  ;  and  J^'a^Min 
is  not  distinguished  by  short  speeches,  parables,  and  provetbs. 
Instead  of  throwing  out  the  peculiarities  othispersoruB  Mr.  Landof 
keeps  them  down.  Undoubtedly  there  i^  in  the  tnost  exc^tftiic 
iHan  more  that  is  like  other  folks  than  there  is  that  is  unlike ;  but 
n^  U  (characterized  by  the  latter,  and  on  that  the  imitisitbr  ought 


^^^ 


*  All  exquisite  mofceau  of  ridicnle^    It  was  })ublislke()  iii  tbetiMeof 
^e' American  war,  just  before  a  meetinf^  of  parliament,  aii<t  eostlbMed)  If 
aoticipation,  a  report  of  what  the  most  prominent  sp^kerft  wouKA^ajr. 
.    So  close  was  the  resemblanqe^  that  when  those  who  had  been  imitated 

f>roce£oed  to  open  their  mouths,  the  whole  house  tt^as  coiiTuUed  init^ 
aughter;  
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obiefly  to  fix,  rfhe  intends  to  produce  a  striking  likeness.  We 
should  scarcely  have  suspected  that  imitation  was  any  part  of 
our  author's  design,  had  it  not  been  so  declared  by  himself* 
lliere  is  just  so  much  of  it  as  was  unavoidable  in  selecting 
^rtain  persons  as  vehicles  for  the  utterance  of  appropriate 
opinions,  and  no  more.  The  thoughts  are  not  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  professed  imitator)  strongly  coloured  ;  but  only  just 
tinged  by  the  media  through  which  they  pass  to  the  ireadei*: 
The  identification  of  the  author  with  his  imagmed  speakers  seemi^ 
never  complete.  They  do  not  talk  of  themselves,  but  he  talkd 
through  them.  They  are  but  puppets,  and  his  is  the  only  voice, 
tkough  it  may  be  a  little  varied*  He  does  not  employ  the  real 
4Famatie  ma^c  of  transforming  himself  into  the  character  of 
his  selection  or  creation ;  he  only  produces  a  compound  being 
o^  which  a  tenth  may  be  Milton  or  Marvel,  and  the  #^mainlng 
nine-tenths  are  Walter  Savage  Lander.  The  result,  however, 
i*  fer  more  valuable  than  it  would  have  been  had  even  th^ 
most  successful  imitation  been  the  distinguishing  merit  of  the 
book.  A  number  of  well-known  names  are  employed,^^  and  they 
ikFe,  in  general,  fairly  and  effectively  employed,  to  give  additional 
intetest  to  the  discussion  of  important  questions,  and  to  the 
expoatire  of  vile  sophisms  and  viler  practices.  We  majf  never 
lo«e  right  of  the  author,  but  then  We  never  wish  ta  lose  sight  of 
fclm,;  nay,  we  like  the  company  into  which  he  leads  us  ^\  the 
heitei  A>r  their  bearing  evident  marks  ^  being  animated  by  his 
Bpiri^. 

In  a  work  of  this  description,  the  authoi^  cannot  be  held  re-^ 

Sdiisible  for  the  truth  of  any  particular  opinion,  or  the  validity 
soay  ]partictilar  argument ;  all  that  ift  required,  being,  that 
isnch  opmion  or  argument  become  the  speaker  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed.  But  if  it  happens,  that  in  a  series  of  imaginary 
dialogues,  some  opinions  are  more  ffequentfy  advanced,  more 
lajpre^sively  recommended,  more  plausibly  supported,  than 
others,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  whote  woA  is,  to  prodiloe  a  pre- 
ittdice  or  a  conviction  in  their  favouf ;  the  author  may,  without 
ftritiaitice,  be  considered  as  the  advocate  of  those  opinioiis* 
"wjat  isr  the  writer's  own  opinion  ?  is  a  question  whi(5h  rises  in 
every  reader'*  mind,  and  Mr.  Landor  has  furnish^*  materials  fo# 
fhe  answer,  on  a  tolerably  comprehensive  list  of  topics. 

VndjBsignedly,  he  has  fallen  into  some  mistakes  in- the  way  ot 
anachronism^  some  errors  in  matters  of  fact,  arid  designedly^ 
ifrto  ^  good  deal  of  aflfectation  on  tho  score  of  drthograpfty,  fo* 
wit^h  affectation  he  adduces,  as  it  Beem€^  to- us,  very  insumcietii 
usaiibhs  in  a  conversation  between  Dr.  Jobnsoh  and  Hoi^ei 
TiOofcc;  this^  however,  is  a«-muchnotiefi^as  we  ohoone  tdfeestcJW 
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on  points  so  comparatively  unimportant^  and  having  thus  far 
discussed  the  manner  of  the  work^  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
inatter. 

With  regard  to  this,  in  disquisitions  so  purely  conversational, 
there  is  little  on  which  the  critic  can  fasten :  partly,  because 
the  author  has  always  a  retreat  under  the  dramatic  character  of 
\ns  interlocutors ;  partly,  because  a  work  so  constructed  con- 
sists mainly  of  a  series  of  desultory  observations,  neither  pre- 
senting nor  professing  to  present  any  complete  system  or  any 
exposition  of  principles  which  will  admit  the  process  of  detailed 
examination.  Our  province,  therefore,  must,  on  the  present 
occasion,  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  extracting,  for  the  judg- 
ment of  our  readers,  such  passages  as  may  best  enable  tb^ 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  book. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  that  on  most  of  the 
important  topics  discussed  in  these  two  volumes,  we  heartUy 
coincide  in  a  large  proportion  of  what  the  author  has  advanced; 
on  *  a  few  points  of  political  economy,  we  differ  from  him 
seriously  ;  on  a  few  others — chiefly  regarding  morals  and  legis* 
lation — ^we  think  he  has  written  with  uie  vagueness  and  waBt 
of  precision  of  one  not  conversant  with  his  subject;  but  even 
in  what  we  esteem  his  errors  and  his  ignorances,  he  presents  to 
our  conception  a  curious  and  instructive  phenomenon,  the 
nature  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  explain. 

From  the  general  tone  of  his  language  and  sentiments,  it  is 
clear  to  us,  that  Mr.  Landor  is  a  man  of  highly  poetical  imagi* 
nation ;  we  collect  also  from  the  whole  complexion  of  his  book, 
that  he  has  devoted  no  small  portion  of  his  time  and  labour  to 
Belles  Lettres  in  every  shape,  ancient  and  modern^  poetry  and 
history.  But  from  the  errors  we  have  already  mentioned,  as 
well  as  from  various  expressions  which  he  has  employed,  we  are 
equally  convinced,  either  that  he  has  not  had  access  to  the 
great  and  only  sources  of  moral  and  political  science — ^those 
few  and  recent  writers  who  have  developed  the  only  principles 
which  can  produce  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
"number— or,  that  having  had  access  to  them,  he  has  bestowed 
very  little  labour  on  the  subject*  If  this  be  so,  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  he  should  have  fallen  into  the  errors  in  question, 
or  should  occasionally  wander  in  the  mists  of  vague  generalities, 
but  rather  that  he  should  have  discovered  and  adopted  so  many 
bold  truths,  and  so  many  admirable  sentiments  qjs  he  has 
himself  presented  for  our  consideration.  It  is  true,  that  an 
intellect  unshackled  as  his,  might  have  discovered  of  itself, 
and  with  ten  or  twenty  years'  labour  and  practice,  might 
have  developed,  and  have  been  able  to  apply,  consistenuy^ 
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the  great  principte  of  general  utility.  But  Mr.  Landor  has 
been  engag-ed  in  other  pursuits ;  he  probably  has  neither  had 
the  time  nor  the  incUnation  to  make  the  discovery,  or  pursue 
the  application  of  it  unassisted;  and  he  furnishes  another  and 
a  stnking  example  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  even  a 
searching  and  unprejudiced  intellect,  in  handling  the  great 
problems  of  morals  and  legislation,  unless  by  its  own  exertions, 
or  those  of  others,  it  has  been  furnished  with  the  only  sure  key 
to  precision  and  truth. 

Of  the  mischiefs  attending  many  established  institutions— of 
the  sinister  interests  which  support  those  institutions,  and  wagie 
war  against  all  public  improvement,  Mr.  Landor  has  a  ready 
and  an  accurate  conception :  in  detecting  the  haunts,  and  ex^ 
posing  the  fallacies  of  all  the  creatures  of  corruption,  he  is  as 

auick  as  lightning;  but  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  when 
le  ground  is  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  the  great  question 
€omes,  quid  faciendum?  he  is  directly  at  fault,  and  gropes 
about  in  the  mists  of  metaphor  and  generalities,  just  as  a 
sdiool-boy  who  quotes  Cicero,  or  as  Cicero  himself  did  two 
thousand. years  agb« 

Thus,  (p.  356y  vol.  ii,)  he  says,  in  a  conversation  between 
Oicero  and  his  brother  Quinctus,  "  There  should,  in  no  go- 
yemment,  be  a  contrariety  of  interests  :  checks  are  useful,  but 
it  is  better  to  stand  in  no  need  of  them.  Bolts  and  bars  are 
good  things ;  but  would  you  establish  a  college  of  thieves  and 
robbers,  to  try  how  good  they  are?"  Now  what  does  this 
mean?  So  long  as  there  is  one  loaf,  and  two  men  to  desire 
it;  so  long  as  there  is  a  limited  supply  of  the  good  things  of 
tins  life,  and  an  unhmited  demand,  tnere  must  be  in  govern- 
ment a  conflict  or  contrariety  of  interests*  The  writer  could 
scarcely  have  meant  to  convey  so  nugatory  a  proposition  as 
that  "  it  is  desirable  human  nature  should  be  other  than  it  is:'* 
he  must  meaa,  ''it  is  desirable  that  the  legislator  should  extin-^ 
^ish  all  contrariety  or  conflict  of  interests;"  but  so  long  as 
human  nature  remams  what  it  is — so  long  as  self-preference  is 
necessary  to  our  very  existence,  this  is  plainly  impossible* 
Every  ruler,  or  member  of  the  ruling  body,  has  two  distinct  in«t 
terests;  the  one,  his  share  in  the  general  interest  of  the  com* 
inunity,  the  other  his  own  individual  interest  separate  from  that 
of  the  community,  and  the  latter  interest  is  always  in  conflict 
with,  or  contrary  to,  the  former.  Thus,  as  a  member  of  the 
community,  it  is  his  interest  that  the  nation  at  large  should  be 
prosperous,  and  taxation  low  ;  but  as  a  ruler,  or  member  of  the 
ruling  body,  provided  that  he  or  his  can,  out  of  the  taxes,  ob- 
tain more  as  rulers  than  they  pay.  as  citizens,  it  is  his  interest 

F  f'2 
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that  taxes  should  be  as. high  as  will  secure  to  him  this  advaa'* 
tage ;  and^  short  of  absolute  ruin,  that  the  nation  should  be  sut 
unprosperous  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  under  such  a  load  of  exac* 
lion.  The  conflict,  therefore,  or  contrariety  between  the  inte^ 
ests  of  the  governors  tod  governed,  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  .out  of  the  power  of  the  legislator  to  remove;  but  he 
may,  by  the  application  of  opposite  checks,  by  cleverly  playing 
off  one  interest  against  another,  render  the  sinister  interest  of 
the  ruling  body  altogether  harmless,  and  secure  to  the  public 
success  in  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  The  interest  which  every 
member  of  the  governing  body  has  in  retaining  the  pleasures  oi 
power  and  distmction,  is  an  interest  sufficiently  stimulant  for 
all  the  purposes  required :  let  this  class  of  pleasures  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  people — to  be  given  to  those  who  pursue  thf 
people's  interest — to  be  withholden  from  those  who  pursue  their 
own  pecuniary  interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  people:  iaa 
word;  let  the  people,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  aave  the 
real  and  frequent  election  of  the  governing  body;  let  them  also 
enjoy  a  free  press,  the  desired  check  is  attained,  and  the  sinis^ 
ter  interest  of  the  ruling  body  completely  neutralized. 

For  election  teiTorism,  election  tumult,  and  septennial  im- 
punity, substitute  secrecy  of  suffhige  (the  only  security  for 
genuineness  of  suffrage),  tranquilUty  of  elections,  and  annual 
or  biennial  responsibility ;  and  what  member  would  dare  to 
vote  for  a  job,  or  sanction  a  misappUcation  of  the  public 
monies  ?  Held  up  to  painful  notoriety  by  the  public  press,  his 
removal  from  parliament  at  the  end  oi  a  year,  his  loss  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  power  and  distinction,  would  be  the  sure  penalty 
for  his  offence.  No  more  M.  P.'s  on  the  address  of  hie 
letters ;  no  airs  of  condescending  pride  in  the  donation  of 
franks  to  simpering  dependants  ;  no  more  panting  for. the  sight 
of  his  speech  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  or  Courier  of  the  day ; 
no  outward  vapouring  against  the  inaccuracy  of  reporters,  and 
internal  conviction  of  their  painful  fidelity  !  In  vain  would  the 
honourable  ex-member,  as  he  has  done  heretofore,  r&-eleot 
himself  by  driving  to  the  poll  his  tenants  and  tradesmen, 
threatening  the  one  with  loss  of  leases,  and  the  other  with  loss 
of  custom,  if  they  dare  to  think  for  themselves,   or  elect  a 

Eerson  who  will  steadily  pursue  their  interest  instead  of 
is ;  tenants  and  tradesmen,  secure  in  the  ballot,  can  di8r&* 
gard  his  threats,  arid  the  honourable  ex-member  must. give 
place  to  a  fitter  man.  These  are  the  checka  which  alone  can 
secure  to  mankind  the  full  enjoynptent  of  person  and  property } 
thesQ  are  the  bolts  and  bars  which  are  not  m^ly  uaeful  but 
indispensably  necessary  to  keep  out  the  thieves  of  eomxptioD* 
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We  can  pursue  this  investigation  no  further  at  present. 
Tliere  is  in  tne  next  page  (357)  a  passage  of  the  same  kind,  as 
tor  the  circumstances  on  which  the  greatness  of  states  depends 
(we  hardly  know  what  the  author  means  by  this  greatness),  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  five  or  six  more  in  the  whole  of  the  two 
volumes,  in  which,  on  the  subject  of  government,  especially  in 
regaard  to  the  quid  faciendum,  the  writer  seems  to  entertain 
rather  confused  notions.  The  mistakes  in  political  economy, 
whic&f  we  have  mentioned  above,  are  on  the  subject  of  Ireland, 
pp.  35  and  37,  vol.  ii. ;  and  on  the  sinking  fund,  vol.  i.  p.  318  ; 
out  of  these,  for  the  present,  we  can  take  no  further  notice. 

The  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cicero  (at  page  381,  vol. 
ii.)  a  sentiment  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  new  as  well  as 
wise.  ''  Could  I  begin  my  existence  again,  and,  what  is  equally 
impossible,  could  I  see  before  me  all  I  have  seen,  I  would 
choose  few  acquaintances,  fewer  friendships,  no  familiarities. 
Thas  rubbish,  for  such  it  generally  is,  collecting  at  the  base  of 
an  elevated  mind,  lessens  its  height  and  impairs  its  character." 

In  all  this  we  cordially  agree,  and  we  think  the  happiness  of 
men  would  in  general  be  increased  by  contracting,  within  as 
narrow  a  scope  as  possible,  the  private  and  domestic  afFec- 
lions,  and  expanding  iii  a  corresponding  degree  the  public  and 
Social :  but  our  reasons  are  different  from  those  of  the  author.    ■ 

The  most  unavoidably  and  immitigably  painful  incidents  of 
life,  are  the  losses  of  sympathy  occasioned  by  final  separation 
from  those  we  have  loved.  Year  after  year  death  seizes  on  his' 
prey,  and  the  survivor  has  to  pay  the  tax  of  grief;  a  brother  or 
a  child  is  torn  away — one,  in  whose  fate  we  took  the  most 
iateiise  interest— one,  who  took  an  equal  interest  in  ours ; — 
who  shall  supply  the  chasm  in  our  anections,  who  shall  re- 
place that  sympathy  which  has  grown  up  from  the  cradle,  and 
divested  of  wnich,  life  seems  a  dreary  and  joyless  waste  ? 
What>  if  the  circumstances  of  our  loss  were  such  as  peculiarly 
affect  the  imagination ;  if  death  came  with  a  violent  hand,  or 
tiie  victim,  after  a  life  of  hardship,  perished  in  a  foreign  clime  ? 
When  the  first  bitter  agony  is  over,  we  fly  to  travel,  we  fly  to 
l^mployment,  we  force  upon  ourselves  incessant  occupation— 
but  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  must  have  repose :  in  the 
dead  of  night  and  in  the  stillness  of  morning,  uncontrollable 
imagination  will  ply  the  work  of  pain,  and  to  the  last  hour  of 
existence  the  torture  may  be  renewed  at  intervals,  in  the  asso- 
ciations excited  by  the  sounds  or  the  scenery  of  earlier  days. 
Surely  it  is  expedient  to  devise  means  for  alleviating  the  evil 
which  alloys  tne  inseparable  affections  of ,  consanguinity  ;«— 
«arely  it  is  most  expedient  to  avoid  extending  our  flunks  to  the 
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enemy  by  a  host  of  fiuniliar  friends,  and  to  elude  his  attacks  ly 
lessening  the  number  of  our  oiitposts. 

The  only  means  of  which  we  are  aware,  and  which  we  have 
found  fat  from  inefficacious,  is  to  set  up  an  antagonizing 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  public  and  social  affections ;  ta 
follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Landor  of  choosing  few  acquaintances, 
and  fewer  friends ;  and  to  narrow  the  private  affections  to 
little  beyond  the  circle  of  such  kinsfolk  as  have  unavoidably 
enjoyed  and  retained  them.  To  such  an  apphcation  of  the 
maxim  he  had  laid  down,  Mn  Landor  has  so  little  advanced, 
that  at  p.  378,  he  says, 

'  Were  it  certain  that  the  longer  we  live  the  wiser  we  become  and 
the  happier,  then  indeed  a  long  me  would  be  desirable ;  but  since,  on 
the  contrary^  our  mental  strength  decays  and  oiur  enjoyments  of  every 
kind  not  only  sink  and  cease,  but  diseases  and  sorrows  come  in  place  of 
them,  if  any  wish  is  wise,  it  is  surely  the  wish  that  we  should  go  away, 
unshaken  by  years,  undepressed  by  griefs,  and  undespcnled  of  our  better 
faculties/ 

To  a  man  whose  affections  are  confined  to  the  private  and 
domestic  circle— to  a  man  who  has  no  other  pleasures  than  the 
gratification  of  his  appetites,  the  cheerfulness  of  sunny  skies, 
the  excitement  of  conviviality  and  the  sympathies  of  friends, 
this  is^  a  natural  and  consistent  wish ;  when  his  vigour  has 
decayed,  his  appetites  palled,  and  his  friend^  have  sunk  away  in 
death,  what  renxains  for  him  here? 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti^ 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est, — 

But  inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  us  are  destined  to 
pass  through  this  gradual  decay — inasmuch  as  death  is  not 
always-^and  where  we  are  fettered  with  duties  to  others- 
ought  not  always,  to  be  present  at  our  call,  it  becomes  of  the 
last  importance  to  all  of  us  to  cultivate  and  expand  to  the 
utmost,  the  public  and  social  affections.  Let  a  man  do  this,  let 
liim  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  improvement  of  his  species  at 
targe,  contributing  to  it  according  to  such  power  as  nature  has 
given  him,  and  he  may  sustain  with  equanimity  the  loss  of 
kinsfolks  and  acquaintance — Death  hath  no  more  dominion 
over  him  :  years  may  roll  on — external  senses  may  decay,  but 
so  long  as  he  retains  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,  a  newspaper, 
the  most  exciting,  the  most  certain,  and  the  most  durable  of 
all  enjoyments,  still  remains  ;  above  all,  at  the  present  season, 
when  every  hour  teems  with  inventions  that  seem  to  place  no 
limits  to  the  power  and  pleasure  of  man— when  we  ride  upon 
the  wind   and   walk   upon  the  wave — when   from    Chile  to 
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Mexico,  from  Athens  to  Ostend,  the  whole  human  race  burst- 
ing from  the  fetters  which  have  so  long  enthralled  its  under- 
standing, is  preparing  to  hurl  destruction  on  the  tyrants  who 
would  perpetuate  its  chains — at  such  a  season,  even  the  aged 
and  infirm  might  pray  for  the  longest  protraction  of  their  span, 
if  it  were  only  to  witness  the  events  of  the  coming  hour,  and 
Kke  the  Seer  on  Pisgah's  height,  to  catch  one  view  of  the 
glories  and  happiness  which  Time  is  preparing  for  posterity. 
Of  all  the  sources  of  animation  and  interest  which  are  open  to 
man,  that  which  we  have  here  disclosed  is  the  most  extensive, 
the  most  durable,  and  the  least  destructible  by  external  acci- 
dents ;  alloyed,  however,  with  evil  as  all  human  enjoyments  are, 
subject,  as  are  all  human  speculations,  to  unavoidable  crosses, 
neither  is  this  one  altogether  exempt  from  the  common  lot. 
There  have  been  cases  in  which  for  a  time  the  prospects  of  im- 

frovement  have  been  hidden  by  thick  darkness, — in  which  the 
timan  race  has  seemed  to  retrograde, — and  even  the  sanguine 
have  almost  ceased  to  hope :  fcrtunately  these  periods  have 
been  few,  and  at  distant  intervals  ;  from  the.  begmning  of  the 
world  to  the  -present  day,  the  lot  of  mankind  has  been  pro- 

fressively  improving,  and  as  improvement  seems  to  have  the 
iculty  of  multiplying  itself  in  a  kind  of  geometrical  propor- 
tion, they  who  have  seen  the  first  strides  of  the  present  century, 
are  above  all  others  entitled  to  pass  on  to  their  sleep  in  the  con- 
fident hope  of  a  brilliant  and  happy  future. 

Having  guarded  our  readers  agamst  what  we  conceive  to  be 
Mr.  Landor's  weak  points,  we  siiall  now  proceed  to  a  pretty 
copious  extract  of  the  passages  which  have  appeared  to  us  the 
most  striking.  The  best  conversations  are  those  between  Cicero 
and  his  brother;  Leopold  and  Du  Paty,  Washington  and 
Franklin,  and  General  Lascy  (Lacy)  and  the  Curate  Merino. 

The  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  General  M ina,  and  the  de- 
dication contains  some  striking  passages. 

In  the  conversation  between  Washington  and'  Franklin  we 
have  the  following  description  of  Parliamentary  oratory : — 

'  Washington. — The  orators  of  the  British  parliament,  while  they  9x6 
colouring  afi  this  insolence  and  injustice,  keep  the  understanding  of 
the  pec^le  at  tongue's  length. 

*  Franklin. — In  good  truth,  then,  the  separation  is  no  narrow  one.  I 
have  been  present  while  some  of  them  have  thrown  up  the  most  chaffy 
stuff  two  hours  together,  and  have  never  called  for  a  glass  of  water. 
This  is  contemplated  as  the  summit  of  ability,  and  he  who  is  capable  of 
performing  it,  is  deemed  capable  of  ruling  the  two  hemispheres.'  Vol.  iL 
•p.  33. 
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General  Lacy  is  made  to  express  himself  as  follows^  oik  th€ 
subject  of  a  chamber>  of  Peers  : — 

^  In  regard  to  a  chamber  of  peers>  Spain  does  not  contain  the  materials.' 
What  has  been  the  education  of  our  grandees  ?    how  narrow  the  spaeo 
between  the  horn-book  and  the  sanbenito  !     The  English  are  aaased. 
and  the  French  are  indignant  that  we  hare  not  imitated  their  eonstifUii« 
tions.     All  constitutions  formed  for  the  French  are  provisionary.  Wh^ 
ther  tbey  tripp  or  tumble,  whether  they  stepp  or  sllde^  the  tendency  is; 
direct  to  slavery :  none  but  a  most  rigid  government  will  restrain  them 
from  cruelty  or  from  mischief;    they  are  scourged  into  good  humour, 
and  starved  into  content.     1  have  read  whatever  I  could  find  written  on 
the  English  constitution.     It  app^trs  to  me,  like  the  Deity,  an  object 
universally  venerated,  but  requiring  a  Revelation.     I  do  not  find  tbe 
house  of  peers,  as  I  expected  to  find  it,  standing  between  the  king  and 
people.     Throughout  a  long  series  of  years  it  has  been  only  twice  in  op« 
position  to  the  Commons:  once  in  declaring  that  the  slave-trade  oi^t 
not  to  be  abolished;   again  in  declaring  that  those  who  believed  ia 
transubstantiation  were  unfit  to  command  an  army  or  to  decide  a  cause. 

'  On  Deity  we  reason  by  attributes,  on  government  by  metaphors. 
Wool  or  sand,  embodied,  may  deaden  the  violence  of  what  is  discharged 
against  the  walls  of  a  city;  hereditary  aristocracy  has  no  such  virtue 
against  the  assaults  of  despotism,  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  main- 
tain in  opposition  to  the  people ;  since  its  power  and  wealth,  although 
they  are  given  by  the  king,  must  be  given ^rom  the  nation,  and  the  latter 
has  not  an  interest  in  enriching  it,  the  former  has.  All  the  oaanfaaes 
that  have  ever  been  conquered,  have  been  surrendered  to  the  i:9DquisfOt 
by  the  aristocracy,  which  stipulates  for  its  own  property,  ppwer,  and  rani, 
yielding  up  the  men,  cattle^^  and  metals,  on  .the  conmion.  Nevertheless 
in  every  nation  the  project  of  an  upper-chamber  will  be  warmly  che« 
rished.  The  richer  aspire  to  honours,  the  poorer  to  protection.  Every 
family  of  wealth  and  respectability  wishes  to  count  a  peer  among  its  re- 
latives, and,  where  the  whole  number  is  yet  under  nomination,,  every 
one  may  hope  it.  Those  who  have  no  occasion  for  protectors  desire  tiw 
power  of  protecting,  and  those  who  have  occasion  for  them  desire  ittm 
to  be  more  efficient. 

^  You  would  imagine  that  the  British  peers  have  given  their  names  to 
beneficeiit  institutions,  wise  laws,  and  flourishing  colonies;  no  nich 
thing :  in  stead  of  which,  a  slice  of  meat  between  two  slices  of  bread  de- 
rives its  name  from  one,  a  tumble  of  heels  over  head,  a  feat  performed 
by  beggar-boys  oil  the  roads,'  from  another.  The  fotrmer,  I  presume, 
was  a  practical  commentator  on  the.  Roman  fable  of  the  belly  aqdths 
members,  and  maintained  with  all  his  power  and  interest  the  supremacy 
of  the  nobler  part ;  and  the  latter  was  cf  a  family,  in  which  the  head 
notoriously  was  lighter  than  the  legs.  Others  divide  their  titles  with  a 
waistcoat,  a  bonnet,  and  a  boot ;  the  more  illustrious  with  some  island 
inhabited  by  sea-calves.' 

David  Hume  says  of  Paris  :-r- 

'  Hume* — There  is  certainly  much  more  amenity  and  urbanity  at  Pans* 
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llitm  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  people  th^re  are  less  likely  to  give 
dad  take  ofifence.  All  topics  may  be  discussed  without  arrogance  and 
superciliousness:  an  atheist  would  see  you  worship  a  stool,  or  light  a 
candle  at  noon,  without  a  sneer  at  you ;  and  a  bishop,  if  you  were  well- 
dressed  and  perfumed,  would  argue  with  you  calmly  and  serenely,  though 
yofi  doubted  the  whole  Athanasian  creed. 

'  /fome.—- <So  much  the  wcnrse :  God  forbid  we  should  ever  experience 
t^  lukewarmness  in  Scotland. 

•  ■'  Hwnte, — God,  it  appears,  has  forbidden  it :  for  which  reason,  to  show 
my  obedience  and  subndssioB,  I  live  as  much  as  possible  in  France, 
m^here  at  present  God  hali  fortddden  no  such  thing. 

*  Home. — Religion,  my  dear  sir,  can  alone  make  men  happy,  and  keep 
tliem  so. 

'.  '  Hume. — Nothing  is  bettOT  calculated  to  make  men  happy  than  reli- 
gion, if  you  will  aUow  them  to  manage  it  according  to  their  minds ;  in 
which  case  the  strong  men  hunt  down  others,  untu  they  ean  fold  them,' 
cnitrapp  them,  or  noose  them;  Here  however  let  the  ^scusdon  termi- 
nate. Both  of  us  have  been  in  a  cherry  orchard,  and  have  observed  the 
advantages  of  the  jacket,  hat,  and  rattle.' 

In  the  conversation  between  Maurocordato  (Mavrocordato) 
and  Colocotroni,  are  some  ingenious  observations  on  defensive 
iQrmour,  and  cork  is  proposed  for  the  purpose  as  a  substitute 
for  iron. 

-  In  the  Very  excellent  dialogue  between  Cicero  and  his  brO- 
llier,  religion  is  thus  mentioned  : — 

*  itfarcttj.-— Religion  does  not  call  upon  us  to  believe  all  the  fables  of 
t^  vulgar,  but  on  the  contrary  to  correct  them. 

-  :*■  QioiichMw— Otherwise,  overrun  as  we  are  in  Rome  by  f(M*eners  of  all 
nations,  and  ready  to  receive,  as  we  have  been,  the  buffi)oneries  of  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  priests,  our  citizens  may  within  a  few  years  become  not 
only  the  dupes,  but  the  tributaries  of  these  impostors.  The  Syrian  may 
scourge  us  until  we  join  him  in  his  lamentation  of  Adonis ;  and  the 
Egyptian  may  tell  us  that  it  is  unholy  to  eat  a  chicken,  and  holy  to  eat 
^  ^^  I  whHe  a  sly  rogue  of  Judea  whispers  in  our  ear,  '^  That  is  sU., 
perstttion  ;  you  go  to  heaven  if  you  pay  me  a  tenth  of  your  harvests  J'* 
This,  I  hftve  hesurd  Cn.  Pompeius  relate,  is  done  in  Judsa. 

. '  3fflrc?tt*.— Yes,  but  the  tenth  paid  all  the  expenses  both  of  civH 
gOFfevmnent  and  religious ;  for  the  magistracy  was  (^  such  vo.-  expressi6n 
can  be  repeated  with  seriousness)  theocraticaL     In  time  of  peace  a  deci- 
iftaidon  of  prQ|>erty  would  be  intolerable ;  but  the  Jews  have  been  always 
at  war,  natives  of  a  sterile  country,  and  neighbours  of  a  fertile  one,  acute,  - 
meditative,  melancholy,  morose.     I  know  not  whether  we  ourselves  have 
performed  such  actions  as  they  have,  or  whether  any  nation  has  foufi^t 
wiih  sueh  resoluldon  and  pertinacity.    We  laugh  at  their  worship;  they 
flitoinjiliiile  ours :  in  this  I  think  we  are  the  wiser;  for  surely,  on  £^pecu<» 
btM  points,  it  is  better  to  laugh  than  to  abominate.    But  whence  haye . 
you  brought  your.^^  and  chickens  ? .  .1  hAte.heard  otir  Varro  teUmanj  j. 
stories  about  the  Egyptian  ordinances,  but  I  do  not  remember  this. 
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^  Quinctus. — Indeed  the  distinction  seems  a  little  too  absurd  ev< 
for  the  worshippers  of  cats  and  crocodiles.     Perhaps  I  may  have  wroi 
them :  the  nation  I  may  indeed  have  forgotten^  but  I  am  certain  of  th< 
&ct.     I  place  it  in  the  archives  of  superstition ;  you  may  deposit  it  in  its 
light  cell.     Some  eastern  nations  are  so  totally  subjected  to  the  priest-* 
hood,  that  a  member  of  it  is  requisite  at   birth,    at   death,   and,   hyr 
ThaUassius !  at  marriage  itself:  he  can  even  inflict  pains  and  penalties, 
he  can  oblige  you  to  tell  him  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  he  can  call 
your  wife  to  him,  your  daughter  to  him,  your  blooming  and  innocent 
son ;  he  can  absolve  from  sin ;  he  can  exdude  from  pardon. 

'  Marcus. — Now,  Quintus,  egg  and  chicken,  cat  and  crocodile,  dis* 
appear,  and  vanish :  you  repeat  impossibilities :  mankind,  in  its  lowest 
degradation,  has  never  been*  depressed  so  low.  The  sava^  would  strangle 
the  impostor  that  attempted  it,  the  civilized  man  would  scourge  him  and 
hiss  him  from  society.  Come,  come,  brother !  we  may  expect  such  a 
state  of  things  whenever  we  find  united  the  genius  of  the  Cimmerian  and 
the  courage  of  the  Troglodyte.  Religions  wear  out,  cover  them  with 
gold,  or  case  them  with  iron,  as  you  will.  Jupiter  is  now  less  pow" 
erful  in  Crete  than  when  he  was  in  his  cradle  there,  and  spreads  fewer 
terrors  at  Dodona  than  a  shepherd's  cur.' 

We  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  in  assisting  Mr.  Landor's 
''  two  fingers  "  in  spreading  the  mme  of  the  following  res  gesta 
of  a  British  general  at  Genoa  : — 

'  Palluvicmu — ^Across  the  road,  exactly  four  paces  from  your  anticham- 
ber,  were  the  quarters  of  your  general:  exactly  forty-eight  from  his 
window,  out  of  which  he  was  looking,  did  this  peasant  woman  lie  groans* 
ing  with  labour,  when  several  soldiers  entered  her  bed-room,  and  earned 
off  the  articles  most  necessary  in  her  condition.  Her  husband  ran  under 
the  window  of  the  general,  which  faced  the  wife's,  entreating  his  com* 
passion.     He  was  driven  away. 

'  Landor, — ^Was  nothing  done  ? 

'  Pallavicinu — A  few  threats  were  added. 

^  Zarac^.-— Impossible,  impossible  ! 

'  Pallavicinu — Since,  sir,  -we  are  in  the  regions  of  impossibility,  do 
look  again,  I  entreat  you,  at  the  palace  just  before  us :  and  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  if  I  cannot  fix  your  attention  upon  something  of  higher  im- 
portance  than  a  span  of  turf. 

'  Landor. — It  is  among  the  most  magnificent,  and,  what  is  better,  the  . 
most  elegant,  that  I  have  hitherto  seen  in  Italy ;  for  I  have  yet  not 
visited  the  Venetian  territory,  and  know  merely  from  engravings  the 
admirable  architecture  of  Palladio.     Whose  is  it  ? 

*  Pallavicinu — It  belongs  to  the  family  of  Cambiagi,  to  which  our 
republic,  while  it  pleased  God  to  preserve  it,  owed  many  signal  benefits, 
as  doges  and  as  senators.  In  the  latter  capacity  a  private  man  fiDin 
amongst  them  constructed  at  his  own  expense  the  most  commodious  of 
our  roads,  and  indeed  the  first  deserving  the  name  that'  had  ever  been 
formed  in  Liguria,  whether  by  the  modems  or  ancients. 
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*  Lafubr.^^How  grand  is  tHat  flight  of  steps  upon  which  the  children 
are  playing  1  These  are  my  vases,  marchese,  these  are  my  images,  this 
is  ornamental  gardening,  these  are  decorations  for  architectufe.  Takd 
care,  blessed  creatures,  a»  fall  from  such  a  height  J  •  «  • 

'  Pallamcini, — ^Over  those  steps,  amidst  the  screams  and  embraces  of 
those  children,  with  her  arms  tied  behind  her,  imploring  help,  pity, 
mercy,  was  dragged  by  the  hair  the  marchesa  Cambii^^ 

*  Landor. — For  what  offence  ? 

*  Pallavicini. — ^Because  her  husband  had  mastered  all  lus  prejudices, 
and  resigned  all  his  privileges. 

*  Landor. — Signor  marchese,  the  English  general,  whatever  may  be 
the  public  opinion  of  his  talents,  his  principles,  and  his  conduct,  could 
never  have  known  and  permitted  it. 

^  Pallavicini. — Perhaps  not.  I  can  only  declare  that  his  windows 
were  filled  with  military  men,  if  uniforms  make  them,  and  that  he  was 
amongst  them.  This  I  saw.  Yoiur  Houses  of  Parliament,  M.  Landor> 
for  their  own  honour,  for  the  honour  of  the  service  and  of  the  nation, 
should  have  animadverted  on  such  an  outrage :  he  should  answer  for 
it :  he  should  suffer  for  it. 

*  Landor, — These  two  finsers  have  more  power,  marchese,  than  those 
two  houses.  ^  A  pen !  he  shiQl  live  for  it.  What,  with  their  animadver* 
sions,  can  they  do  like  this  ?' 

In  a  note  to  a  conversation  between  general  Kleber  and  some 
French  officers,  we  have  a  long  examination  of  the  character  of 
Buonaparte,  whom  the  author  vituperates  not  a  little.  The  sub- 
ject possesses  no  immediate  claim  to  our  attention,  and  we  shall 
aft)stain  from  discussing  it  upon  the  present  occasion ;  we  are 
dbliged,  however,  to  add,  that  our  sentiments  do  not  coincide 
with  those  of  the  author.  Nobody  can  exceed  us  in  abhorrence 
of  conquerors  and  despots ;  viewed  as  such,  we  entertain  a 
sufficient  dislike  of  Buonaparte  ;  but  we  think  him  one  of  the 
least  execrable  of  ail  the  conquerors  and  despots  who  have 
engrossed  the  voice  of  fame ;  and  mischievous  as  his  career  was,. 
we  esteem  his  promulgation  of  a  code,  and  his  exposure  of  the 
baseness,  imbecility,  and  profligacy  of  our  crazy  legitimates,- 
some  compensation  for  the  evil  of  wnich  he  was  the  cause. 

There  are  some  remarkable  passages  in  the  conversation 
between  Peter  Leopold  and  the  president  du  Paty.  We  may 
refer  to  that  on  the  defects  of  our  jurisprudence ;  of  which  the 
writer  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  who  entertain  any  accurate 
notioOi  Mr.  Landor  is,  however,  far  from  being  so  well  at  home 
when  he  comesto  speak  of  a  remedy,  and  seems  to  have  no  very 
clear  conception  of  the  whole  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
theory  of  punishment  must  turn.  From  lawyers  he  goes  to 
priests^  with  regard  to  whom  the  President  says. 
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^  The  priesthood  in  all  religion^  sings  the  same  anthem.  First,  t: 
dbuies  are  stoutly  defended  ;  &it  when  the  gronad  is  no  longer  tesukibs. 
tliea  these  abases  form  no  part  of  the  hxAy  raith.  I^  howeVer,  tii^ 
always  found  in  its  oomfMtny,  yon  may  as  wdl  say  that  the  c«f a-  dd|t  lar 
not  the  cat :  the  creature  wiU  make  horrible  cries  if  yeu  attempt  to  sddp 
it  o£^  and  perhaps  will  die  of  the  operation/ 

There  is  also  mtich  truth  in  the  didcQurse  put  in  the  iQOUtb 
of  Leopold,  on  the  effect  of  a  variety  of  reugions  in  «  sta^ 
upon  the  state  itself,  and  upon  each  x)tner. 

The  following  description  by  Capo  d'Istria  of  ihe  mode  ifl 
which  the  British  government  is  administered,  is  worth  the 
attei^tion  of  our  governors  :— 

*  Employments  in  England  are  properties  holden  under  certain  faxsa* 
lies.  Victories  and  conquests  are  secondary  objects  in  her  wais.  Against 
tjiie  most  consummate  generals  and  the  most  enthusiastic  troc^in  Europe^ 
was  dispatched  an  inexperienced  young  prince,  in  whom  th^  soldiers  hav- 
ing no  cott^denee,  lost  that  which  personal  courage  and  natipnal  i»ide 
had  knplaAted  in  themselves.  Every  new  disgrace  and  disaster  was  a 
new  reason  for  employing  him.  Expedition  followed  expedition,  defeat 
followed  defeat.  On  another  occasion,  republicans  were  taken  out  of 
the  prisons,  and  brigaded  with  royalists,  to  fight  for  the  king  of  France. 
They  landed  on  the  shores  of  their  country,  and  slew  their  comrades. 
The  city  of  Ferrol  was  to  be  attacked :  neither  the  general  nor  any  per- 
slMi  under  him  knew  its  fortifications  or  its  garrison.  They  saw  the 
walls,  and  turned  back ;  although  the  walls,  on  the  side  where  they 
landed,  were  incapable  of  sustaining  one  discharge  of  artillery,  and  the 
garrison  consisted  of  half  an  imperfect  regiment ;  atid  although  the  city 
of  Corunna,  twenty  miles  distant,  is  commanded  by  the  lulls  above  it,  in 
tlbiat  direction,  with  walls  even  more  feeble,  and  a  garrison  still  more  de- 
fective. Even  the  state  of  Antwerp  was  unexamined!  when  an  attack 
was  to  be  made  against  it ;  nay,  the  English  ministers  had  never  heard 
that  the  islalid  of  Walcheren  was  unhealthy,  by  which  ignorance  they 
Icfst  three  thousand  men. 

'  '  The  duke  of  WeHingtoh  hiniself,  then  untitled,  wats  Superseded  by 
t^o  old  generals,  one  after  the  <Mher,  at  the  moment  when  he  Imd  gained 
^he  most  arduous  of  his  vix^tories.  Nelson's  brave  heart  was  almost 
i)roken  by  persevering  injustice  and  by  proud  neglect.  He  returned,  hke 
another  Bellerophon,  from  unexpected  and  undesired  success*  Constant 
tinople,  which  never  contains  fewer  than  forty  thousand  fighting  men^ 
ivas  to  be  assailed  by  four  thousand  English — a  number  not  sufficient  to 
gxmsaa  the  seraglio,  as  your  majesty  will  find  next  October. 

'  The  ministers  of  England  have  squandered  away  the  vast  resources 
o^  their  country  among  their  supporters  and  dependents.  The  people 
are  worn  down  with  taxes,  and  hardly  any  thing  short  of  an  invasion 
could  rouse  them  again  to  war.' 

The  faculties  of  declaiming  forcibly  and  describing  pracficaUy 
ate  bestowed  by  the  aiuthor  with  a  liberaUty  indicative  6t  his 
own  wealth  in  their  possession.    We  ha^e  no'  e^ace  fot  eXam- 
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plefi.  The  comic  extravagance  of  the  dialogue  between  Biioila- 
papte  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  dramatic  patho^ 
of  that  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  have  consideAible 
claims  to  that  subordinate  species  of  praise  which  cannot  b^^ 
generally  ren4ered  to  these  Conversations.  The  latter  would  tell 
well  upoQ  the  stage^i  supposing  the  possibility  of  its  bein^  ev^ 
aUovred  to  arrive  there  in  any  play  submitted  to  the  revision  of 
the  immaculf^te  censor  pf  Alasco.  We  have  ooly  room  for  the 
concluding  portion  of  it.    The  scene  is  in  the  Tower  :«-* 

'  Henry. — Give  me  now  an  aceount  of  the  monies  Uiou  hast  receive^ 
from  me  within  these  nine  months :  I  want  them  not  back ;  they  oi^ 
letters  of  gold  in  record  of  thy  suilt.  Thou  hast  had  bo  fewer  than 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  within  mat  period^  without  even  thy  asking ; 
what  hast  done  with  it^  wanton  ? 

'  Anne* — I  have  regularly  placed  it  out  to  int^est. 

*  Henry, — Where  ?  I  demand  of  thee. 

'  Anne.— Amons  the  needy  and  ailing.  My  lord  archbishop  has  the 
account  of  it^  sealed  by  him  weekly ;  I  also  had  a  copy  myself:  those 
who  took  away  my  papers  may  easily  find  it^  for  there  are  few  others, 
and  all  the  rest  lie  open. 

'  //ienry.— Think  on  my  munificence  to  thee ;  recollect  who  made 
thee— dost  sigh  for  what  thou  hast  lost  ? 

'  Anne.^^l  do,  indeed.  . 

*  Henry. — I  never  thought  thee  ambitious;  bi^t  thy  Tioes  creep  out 
one  by  one.  * 

'  ^nne.^^1  do  not  regret  that  I  have  been  a  queen  and  am  ii» 
longer  so ;  nor  that  my  innocence  is  caUed  in  question  by  those  who 
aever  knew  me :  but  1  lament  that  the  good  people  who  loved  roe  so 
cordially,  hate  and  curse  me ;  that  those  who  pointed  me  out  to  theit 
daughters  for  imitation,  check  them  when  they  speak  about  me ;  and 
thai  he  who,  next  to  God,  I  have  served  with  the  most  devotion,  is  my 
accuser.  O  my  lord,  my  husband,  and  king !  the  judgm^ts  o(  Gol 
are  righteous :  on  this  surely  we  all  must  think  alike. 

'  Henryn'^And  what  then  ^  speak  out . . .  again  1  command  thee^ 
speak  plainly  . . .  thy  tongue  was  not  so  torpid  but  this  moment. 

'  Anne.— If  any  doubt  remains  upon  your  royal  mind  of  your  equity 
in  this  business ;  should  it  haply  seem  possible  to  you  that  passion  or 
prejudice  in  yourself  or  another,  may  have  warped  sq  strong  au  under* 
^tandi^g,  do  but  supplicate  the  Almighty  to  strengthen  and  enlighten 
it;,  and  he  wiU  hear  you. 

*  Henry.-^^What  I  thou  wouldst  fain  change  thy  quarters^  aye  ? 

'  Anne. — My  spirit  is  detached  and  ready,  and  I  shf^  cti^j^ge  them 
shortly,  whatever  your  highness  may  determine. 

'  Henry.'^Yet  thou  a{^>earest  l^de  and  resolute,  and  (they  tell  me) 
tmiilEest  and  smilest  to  th^m  fdl. 
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' ^nyfe.-*^Tlie  withered  leaf  catches  the  sun  sometimes;  Kttle.as'it 
can  profit  by  it ;  and  I  have  heard  stories  of  the  breeze  that  sets  in  when 
daylight  is  about  to  close^  and  how  constant  it  is^  and  how  refreshing.  My 
hearty  indeed^  is  \iow  sustained  strangely :  it  be^same  the  more  sensibly  so 
from  that  time  forward^  when  power  and  erandeur^  and  all  things  terres- 
trials  were  sunk  from  sight.  Every  act  of  kindness  from  those  about  mt 
^ves  ine  satisfaction  and  pleasure^  such  as  I  did  not  feel  formerly.  I 
was  worse  before.  Grod  chiutenedme;  yet  I  was  never  an  ingrate.  What 
pains  have  I  taken  to  find  out  the-  vHlage  girls^  who  placed  their  posies 
in  my  chamber  ere  I  arose  in  the  mormng !  how  gladly  would  I  have 
recompensed  the  forester  who  lit  up  a  brake  on  my  birth-nighty  which 
else  had  warmed  him  half  the  winter !  But  these  are  times  past  r  I  was 
not  queen  of  England. 

*  Henry. — Nor  adulterous^  nor  heretical* 

*  Anne  — God  be  praised  1 

'  Henry. — Learned  saint^  thou  knowest  nothing  of  the  lighter;,  but 
perhaps  canst  inform  me  about  the  graver^  of  them. 

. '  Anne. — ^Which  may  it  be,  my  liege  ? 

'  Henry. — ^Which  may  it  be,  pestilence  !  I  marvel  that  the  walls  of 
this  tower  do  not  crack  around  us  at  such  impiety. 

'  Anne. — I  would  be  instructed  by  the  wisest  of  theologians;  such  if 
your  highness. 

*  Henry, — ^Are  the  sins  of  the  body,  foul  as  they  are>  comparable  to 
those  of  the  soul  ? 

*  -4ii«e.— When  they  are  united  they  must  be  worst. 

'  Henry. — Go  on,  go  on ;  thou  pushest  thy  own  breast  figainst  the 
fiword :  6od  has  deprived  thee  of  thy  reason  for  thy  pnnishment.  I 
must  hear  more ;  proceed,  I  charge  thee. 

*  ^w«e.— An  aptitude  to  believe  one  thing  rather  than  another  frofii 
ignorance  or  weakness,  or  from  the  more  persuasive  manner  of  the 
teacher,  or  from  his  purity  of  life,  or  from  the  strong  impression  of  a 
particular  text  at  a  particular  time,  and  various  things  besides,  maj 
influence  and  decide  our  opinion  ;  and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  let  us 
hope,  will  fall  gently  on  human  fallibility. 

*  Henry. — Opinion  in  matters  of  faith !  rare  wisdom  !  rare  religion ! 
Troth  !  Anna,  thou  hast  well  sobered  me :  I  came  rather  warmly  and 
lovingly ;  but  those  light  ringlets,  by  the  holy  rood,  shall  not  lihade 
this  shoulder  much  longer.  Nay,  do  not  start ;  I  tapp  it  for  the  last  time, 
my  sweetest.  If  the  church  permitted  it,  thou  shouldst  set  forth  on 
the  long  journey  with  the  eucharist  between  thy  teeth,  however  loth. 

'  -4«»e.— Love  your  Elizabeth,  my  honoured  lord,  and  God  bless  you ! 
She  will  soon  forget  to  call  me ;  do  not  chide  her ;  think  how  young 
she  is.  Could  I,  could  I  kiss  her  but  once  again,  it  would  comfort  my 
heart . .  or  break  it.' 

The  Philosophical  Dialogues  are  occasionally  interspersed  with 
some  of  a  less  serious  nature.    The  length  to  which  our  notice 
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^f  the  fonner  has  run,  will  prevent  lia  from  examiinng,  in  detail, 
the  speculations  in  literary  criticism*  We  have  praised  Mr.  L. 
for  his  candour  and  liberality  in  the  discussion  oi  philosophical 
questions.  No  man  is  a  thoroughly  candid  critic.  Our  natural 
ttendency  to  dogmatise  is  checked  by  the  precision  of  philoso- 
phical language,  and  curbed  by  the  rules  of  logic.  Not  so  in 
matters  of  taste.  Much  as  has  been  written  upon  this  subject, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison,  it  remains  at  this 
very  day,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  topics  of  which  it  is  con»- 
versant,  will  apparently  remain  for  ever,  in  a  state  of  absolute 
uncertainty.  Not  a  single  rule  has  ever  been  agreed  on  as  uni«> 
versal.  Ii  it  is  difficult  to  reason  without  common  principles,  it 
is  impossible  without  a  common  language.  Yet  so  far  is  the 
art  of  criticism  from  approaching  to  the  nature  of  a  science, 
that  a  technical  language  has  not  only  never  been  fixed,  but 
has  never  been  so  much  as  attempted.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  critics  of  all  times  and  countries  have  oeen.  com- 
pelled to  dogmatize.  As  far  as  their  dogmas  are  unconcerned 
with  more  important  subjects^  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  in 
what  direction,  or  to  what  extent,  they  are  pushed.  No  man^ 
however,  can  safely  indulge  in  a  habit  of  deciding,  without  evi- 
dence, on  subjects  of  the  most  trivial  concern*  Tne  habit  is  too 
.flattering  to  our  natural  indolence,  and  is  apt,  when  tolerated  in 
.one  department,  to  be  unthinkingly  introduced  in  another. 
Whilst  the  devotees  of  Shakspeare  are  satisfied  with  railing  at 
Racine,  or  the  idolaters  of  Racine  at  Shakspeare,  the  world 
may  still  turn  on  its  axis,  and  every  thing  turn  with  it  in  quiet. 
But  where  the  literary  superstition  becomes  more  intense,  the 
supporters  of  either  party  are  apt  to  make  incursions  into  other 
quarters  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  to  carry  their  critical  ha- 
treds into  the  field  of  philosophy.  This  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  Mr.  Landor.  Had  he  simply  been  bontent  with  reviling 
French  poetry  and  French  poets,  the  matter  had  been  beneatii 
qur  notice :  but  he  has  gone  much  further.  He  has  carried  the 
prejudices  of  English  literature  into  the  discussion  of  French 
politics.  Because  Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  poet  in  the  uni- 
verse, French  philosophers  are  the  greatest  fools,  French  sol- 
diers the  greatest  cowards,  French  statesmen  the  greatest 
knaves,  and  Frenchwomen  the  most  arrant  baggages.  This 
error  is  a  common,  unfortunately  a  verv"  common,  one,  in  Eng- 
land. On  this  account  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  with  what 
degree  of  fairness  Mr.  Landor  has  conducted  his  remarks  on 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  French  literature, 
Voltaire  and  Boileau.  We  unhesitatingly  impute  these  senti- 
ments to  Mr*  Ltodor,  who  indeed  takes  a  particular  pleasure  ia 
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reeognimng  them  as  altogether  hia  Qwn.    in  order  that  n6  m\^ 
iake  might  occur  from  their  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  i 
stranger,  he  introduces  himself  as  the  interlocutor,  and  explams 
his  notions  about  French  literature  in  a  dialogue  with  M.  DeMe. 
The  politeness  of  the  old  Frenchman  must  be  j)ut  to  the  fuU 
8tret(5i,  to  endure  the  double  mortification  of  listening  to  9^ 
much  abuse  of  writers  whom  he  undoubtedly  regards  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  that  Mr.  Landor  feels  for  his  English  deities, 
and  of  finding  himself  condemned  to  play  so  subordinate  a  pert 
ipt  the  discourse.     For  an  author,  whom  one  of  our  contempon^ 
lies  hi^  called  *  the  most  illustrious  of  living  peiets/'  it  caA 
scarcely  be  an  agreeable  pastime  to  find  himself  set  up  like  i 
cock  on  Shrove  jPuesday  for  Mr.  Landor  to  shy  at.     FoorMi 
D^lille  is  never  suffered  to  open  his  mouth  for  more  than  a  mi^ 
nute  at  a  time,  and  then  only  fot  the  purpose  of  making  som^ 
mortifying  admission,  or  suggesting  some  flaw  in  his  own  case. 
We  have  him  now  before  our  eyes,  digesting  the  bitter  remadbs 
of  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  with  his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears,  and 
an  expression  of  count^iance  resembling  that  which  men  of 
every  nation  exhibit  after  swallowing  a  dose  of  physic,  but  stiH 
distinguished  by  that  pecuhar  smile  (in  this  instemce  degene^ 
rated  into  a  grin),  which  m^i  of  no  other  nation  but  his  own 
can  assume  upon  similar  occasions.    After  submitting^  with  re- 
ligious endurance,  to  the  hoarse  invective  with  which  his  oppo^ 
nent  stuns  him  for  the  space  of  four  hours  together,  the  unhappy 
author  of  the  Jardins,  the  paraphrast  of  Virgil>  smd  translator  of 
Paradise  I^yst,  gives  up  the  contest  in  despair,  and  finally  Iie9 
down  to  have  his  brains  knocked  out,  for  good  and  all,  by  li^ 
uumercifiil  assailant. 

But  let  us  examine  the  dialogue  itself.  It  opens  with  certain 
ob9ervations  which  induce  the  Abbe  to  observe^  in  defence  rf 
Voltaire,  that  Mr.  Landor  "  must  acknowledge  that  there  t^ 
fUie  verses  iti  his  tragedies.'*    To  this  Mr.  Landor  replies^ 

'  Whenever  such  is  the  first  observation,  be  assured,  M.  TAhW,  thk 
the  poem,  if.  heroic  or  dramatic,  is  bad.  Should  a  woikof  this  Idiid  heei 
eeUent,  we  say,^  f  Hmv  admirab^  the  characters  are  sttgkuned,^  i^hdt 
deKcacjjf  ^  discrimindtidt^!  Th^e  is  noihmg  ia.  be  taken  amMUf  or  aUertd, 
wUkout  an  mfury  to  the  part  or  to  the  mbole" ' 

Now  this  is  a  sheer  begging  of  the  Question.  The  advocate  of 
Voltaire  is  first  made  to  rest  his  ground  of  defence,  on  the  sim- 
ple assertion,.  "  that  there  are  fine  versea  in  his  client's  trage- 
dies;^ to  which  the  connect  for  the  prosecution  hnxnediatoy 
reply — '*  If  that  is  alt  you  have  to  say^  you  had,  £^etter  fling  up 
your  biii^ft  every  thing  is  .bad,  of  which  the  gre^testipraisedah 
only  assevt  that  a  ftw  parts  are  good/'  Now  we  shafl"  nbt  admit 
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the  validity  of  this  proceeding.  We  reject  the  defence  which 
Mr.  Landor  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Abb^  Delille.  A 
jfaithful  advocate  would  have  said,  "  with  the  exception  of  co-^ 
medy  and  the  ode,  Voltaire  has  attempted  no  style  of  poetry  in 
which  he  has  not  reached  the  highest  eminence— (Condorcet, 
'Vie  de  Volt.)«  Or,  "  The  glory  of  Voltaire  can  be  increased  by 
no  man's  praise,  and  diminished  by  no  man's  censure.  Superior 
to  all  dramatic  writers,  in  combining  theatrical  effect  with  moral 
instruction,  and  rendering  the  illusions  of  the  stage  a  vehicle 
for  the  insinuation  of  truth,  who  can  be  said  to  excel  him  in  the 
nice  discrimination  of  his  characters?"— (La  Harpe,  Eloge  de 
Voltaire.)  A  defence  conducted  in  this  manner  would  have 
opened  the  door  to  the  discussion  of  those  very  excellencies 
^which  the  French  impute  to  Voltaire,  and  the  English  to 
Shakspeare.  What  would  be  said  of  M.  Delille,  had  he  written 
a  dialogue,  in  which  Mr.  Landor  should  have  been  made  to  urge, 
as  the  sole  merit  of  him,  whose  poems,  in  the  opinion  of  tne 
latter,  "  are  worth  all  that  have  been  composed  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  present  hour,"  that  **  it  cannot  wit  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  fine  verses  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare;'- 
whence  it  should  also  be  immediately  inferred,  that  Shakspeare 
^as.no  poet  at  all?  Such,  however,  is  the  line  of  criticisnt 
adopted  in  the  outset  of  the  present  dialogue.  The  remaindei' 
is  in  a  similar  style.  .      ^ 

Poor  Boileau  is  handled  still  more  roughly.  In  examining 
the  poetry  of  these  models  .of  French  verse,  Mr.  Landor  has 
applied  a  kind  of  Ic^c  which  would  annihilate  all  poetry  what- 
ever. '  One  of  his  tests  is  translation.  For  instance,  the  first 
couplet  of  the  Discours  au  Roi— 

'  Jeune  et  vaillant  heros,  dont  la  haute  sagesse 
N'est  point4e  fruit  tardif  d'une  lente  vieillesse,' 

is  thus  rendered : 

'  The  high  wisdom  of  a  young  hero  is  not  the  tardy  fruit  of  slow 
old  age.' 

What  has  Mr.  Landor  to  object  to  the  following  translation, 
which  is  much  more  faithful,  though,  perhaps,  less  verbally  ac- 
curate? 

- '  Ybuhg  and  illustrious  monarch,  whose  exalted  wisdom  is  not  the 
acquisition  of  experience  and  old  age.'  ' 

This,  however,  is  a  better  specimen  at  least  of  his  fidelity  in 
translation  than  we  are  afterwards  treated  with,  at  page  289. 
'  In  turning  over  the  leaves,' says  Mr.  Liandor,  '  to  amve  at  the 
Art  Poetique,  my  eye  rests  on  this  verse,  in  the  twelfth  epistle :— ' 

VOL.  I. — W.  R.  G  G 
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'  Qui  n'eut  jamais  pour  Dieu  que  glace  .  .  . 

A  stfange  God  enough !  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  there  is  no  other 
in  hiis  company ;  but  there  is :  who  ? 

' et  que  froideur  ? 

There  are  follies  on  which  it  would  be  a  greater  folly  to  remark.  Who 
would  have  the  courage  to  ask,  whether  there  is  not  coldness  where 
there  is  ice  ?' 

We  were  somewhat  staggered  at  the  foregoing  passage.  As 
pur  memory  did  not  serve  us,  we  turned  to  the  volume  of 
]Boileau  which  contains  the  twelfth  epistle.  We  found  the 
following  passage : — 

"  Dans  nous  Tamour  de  Dieu  fecond  en  saints  desirs, 
N'y  produit  pas  toujours  de  sensibles  plaisirs. 
Souvent  le  cceur  qui  Ta,  ne  le  sait  pas  lui-meme. 
Tel  craint  de  n'aimer  pas  qui  sincerement  aime, 
fit  tel  croit  au  contraire  etre  brulant  d'ardeur. 
Qui  n'eut  jamais  pour  Dieu  que  glace  et  que  froideur.*^ 

We  make  no  observation  on  this  odd  and  almost  wilful  mis^ 
representation. 

.  Mr.  Landor  has  treated  us  so  well,  on  the  score  of  transla- 
tion, that  we  owe  him  a  specimen  in  return.  The  following 
marceaux  are  no  less  literal,  and  much  more  faithful  than  lii$ 
own  :— 

*'  Etre  ou  n'^tre  pas,  c'est  la  la  question ; 

S'H  est  plus  noble  dans  I'esprit  de  souffrir 

Les  piqures  et  les  filches  de  Taf&euse  fortune, 

Ou  de  prendre  les  armes  contre  une  mer  de  trouble, 

£t,  en  s'opposant  a  eux,  les  finir  ? 

Car  qui  voudrait  supporter  les  coups  et  les  injures  du  temps, 

Leff  torts  de  I'oppresseur,  les  dedains  de  Torgueilleux, 

Les  angoisses  d'un  amour  meprise,  les  delais  de  la  justice, 

L'insolence  des  grandes  places,  et  les  rebuts 

Que  le  merite  patient  essuie  de  lliomme  indique, 

Quand  il  pent  faire  son  quietus 

Avec  une  simple  aiguille  a  tete." (Hamlet,  Act  iii,  Sc.  1). 

Again  :— 

*'  Quoi !  ma  m^re  que  mon  p^e  aimait  tant,  ma  mere  pour  qui  mon 
p^re  sentait  toujours  renaitre  son  appetit  en  mangeant,  ma  mere  en 
^pousa  un  autre  au  bout  d'un  mois !  un  petit  mois !  que  dis-je  ?  avant 
qu'elle  eut  use  les  souliers  avec  lesquels  eUe  suivait  le  corps  de  mon 
pauvre  p^re  !  Oh  !  la  fh^ilite  est  le  nom  de  k  femme !".  . .  (Act  i  Sc.  2). 

Another  method  to  which  Mr.  Landor  has  unsparingly  re* 
li^orted  for  the  p.urpose  of  depreciating  the  French  poets  is,  not 
Exactly  mis-quotation,  but  a  careful  selection  of  the  very  worst 
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Eassa^es  in  their  works.  We  shall  not  follow  him  further  iii 
is  criticisms.  The  foregoing  observations  are  suflScient  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  French 
literature,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  been  adopted. 

We  cannot  altogether  approve  of  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Landor's 
remarks  on  some  parts  of  the  Italian  character.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  go  greater  lengths  with  him  in  his  dislike  of  the 
manners  and  morals  of  certain  classes  of  that  unfortunate . 
people,  than  in  his  prejudices  against  the  French ;  but  we  shall 
allege,  in  justification  of  our  severity,  a  reason  which  he  has 
stated  himself  with  admirable  clearness  of  idea  and  force  of 
expression.  No  thinking  man  can  deny,  that  "  wherever/'  as  in 
Italy  and  in  most  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  "  there 
is  a  substitute  for  morality,  where  ceremonies  stand  in  the 
place  of  duties,  where  the  confession  of  a  fault  before  a  priest 
IS  more  meritorious  tlian  never  to  have  committed  it,  where 
virtues  and  duties  are  vicarious,  where  crimes  can  be  expiated 
after  death  for  money,  where  by  breaking  a  wafer  you  open  the 
gates  of  heaven,  probity  and  honour,  if  they  exist  at  all,  exist 
in  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  Hence  a  general  indif- 
ference to  virtue  in  others ;  hence  the  best  men  in  Italy  do  not 
lavoid  the  worst ;  hence  the  diverging  rays  of  opinion,  can  be 
brought  to  no  focus ;  nothing  can  be  consumed  by  it,  nothing 
warmed"  (vol,  i.  p.  210).  In  all  this  we  cordially  agree ; 
although  we  feel  some  unwillingness  to  assent  to  the  following 
proposition,  or  the  proofs  by  which  it  is  supported :  — 

'  The  language  proves  the  character  of  the  people.  Of  all  pursuits 
and  occupations,  for  1  am  unwilling  to  call  it  knowledge,  the  most 
trifling  is  denominated  virtu, 

'  The  Romans,  detained  from  war  and  activity  by  a  calm,  termed  it 
malacia  :  the  Italians,  whom  it  keeps  out  of  danger,  calls  it  honaccia, 

*  Love  of  their  country  is  so  feeble,  that  whatever  is  excellent  they 
call  pelegrino, 

'  So  corrupt  are  they,  that  softness  with  them  must  partake  of  disease 
and  impurity  :  it  is  morbidezza* 

'  Such  is  their  idea  of  contemplation,  and  of  the  subjects  on  which  it 
should  he  fixed,  that  if  a  dinner  is  given  to  a  person  of  rank,  the  ga- 
zettes announce  that  it  was  presented  alia  Cohiemplazione  della  sua  Ec 
eeUenza, 

*  A  lamb's  fry  is  cosa  stupenda. 

*  Strength,  which  frightetis,  and  finery,  which  attracts  them^  toe 
honesty :  hence  valentuomo  and  gqlantuomo.  A  well-dressed  man  is  a 
xnan  of  honour,  twmo  di  garbo. 

*  Pride  is  offended  at  selling  any  thing :  the  shopkeeper  tells  you  that 
'^  ^ves  you  his  yard  of  shoe-ribbon  ;  da,  not  vende. 

'  Mi^ortune  is  criminal :  the  captive  is  a  wicked  mm,  cattivp. 

G  G  2 
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*  Meschino,  formedy  poor,  is  now  misclueyoas,  or  bad. 

'  A  person  is  not  rendered  vile  by  any  Tpisnundact  or  criminality ;  lut 
if  he  has  the  tooth-acbe^  he  is  awilito. 

'  Opera  was  among  the  Romans  labour,  as  operce  pretium,  &c.  It  now 
signines  the  most  contemptible  of  performances^  the  vilest  office  of  the 
feet  and  tongue^  whenever  it  stands  alone  by  excellence* 

*  Ostia,  a  sacrifice  (hostiaj  now  serves  equally  to  designate  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  wafer  that  seals  a  billet-doux. 

*  Your  Highness  will  permit  me  to  add  one  more  example.  If  injus- 
tice is  done  and  redress  claimed^  it  is  requisite  to  perform  an  execrable 
act^  if  the  words  mean  any  thing,  umiliare  una  supplica.  Language  so 
base  and  infamous  was  never  heaid  in  the  palace  of  Domitian^  who 
commanded  that  he  should  be  called  lord  and  God.' 

Here  is  a  tissue  of  the  same  metaphysical  errors,  which  have 
drawn  so  much  attention  from  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  their 
defence  by  the  author  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley.  Words, 
in  every  language,  and  amongst  every  people,  whatever  be  their . 
degree  of  civilization  or  moral  culture,  are  subject  to  perpetual 
change.  Many,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  acquire  new  forms,  and 
many  which  retain  their  forms  assume  new  meanings.  The 
fact  requires  no  illustration.  Mr.  Landor  is  acquainted  with  a 
people  who  are  not  wont  to  esteem  themselves  as  the  lowest  of 
European  nations,  amongst  whom  many  idioms  prevail  in  no 
respect  less  offensive  to  the  ear  of  a  patriotic  etymologist  than 
those  he  has  selected  from  the  language  of  Machiavel  and 
Alfieri.  Of  these  idioms  many  seem  even  worse  than  those 
selected  by  Mr.  Landor,  from  their  having  but  half-changed 
their  meanmg  ;  and  by  this  means  affording  a  cloak  to  vice  by 
nick- naming  it  from  the  Vocabulary  of  Virtue. 

We  must  here,  with  whatever  reluctance,  lay  dovni  these  in- 
teresting volumes.  We  have  the  author's  promise,  which  he 
must  not  be  allowed  to  break,  of  favouring  us,  at  some  future 
time,  ynth  another  and  a  more  important  work.  We  extract 
the  passage  in  which  the  promise  is  recorded ;  the  country  he 
alludes  to  as  the  place  of  nis  present  and  future  residence,  we 
believe,  is  Italy. 

'  Should  health  and  peace  of  mind  remain  to  me,  and  the  enjo3rmeBt 
of  a  country,  where,  if  there  is  none  to  assist,  at  least  there  is  none  to 
molest  me,  I  hope  to  leave  behind  me  completed  the  great  object  of  mj 
studies,  an  orderly  and  solid  work  in  history,  and  I  cherish  the  persua- 
sipn  that  posterity  will  not  confound  me  with  the  Coxes  and  Foxes  of 
the  age'     (vol.  i.  p.  xiv). 

We  exhort  him  to  complete  his  imdertaking.  We  can  fully 
imderstand  and  synapathize  with  the  expression  of^  the  la^t 
member  of  the  sentence,  and  have  little  doubt  that  a  history 
from  his  pen  wiU  never  be  confounded  by  posterity  with  the 
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Coxes  and  Foxes  of  the  past  and  present  age.  He  possesses 
many  requisites  for  the  office  oi  a  useful  historian;  and 
with  the  sounder  principles  on  government,  and  the  more  ex^- 
tensive  views  in  political  economy ,  which  he  cannot  but  acquire 
in  the  course  of  preparation  for  his  work,  he  bids  fair  to  pro^ 
duce  a  work  which  will  continue  to  instruct  mankind  wbeo 
Coxe,  Fox,  and  Southey  are  forgotten. 


Abt.  VII. — The  Provmonal  ConHitution    of   Greece,   ^c.  London; 
Murray,  1823. 

Report  oj  the  present  State  of  the  Greek  Confederation.    By  Edward 
Blaqmere,  Esq.     London;  G.  &.  W. B.  Whittaker,  1823. 

Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Porver  of  Russia,  in  1817*     5tli 
Edition.     London ;  Ridgway,  1818. 

An  Account  of  the  Military  Colonies  in  Russia,  By  Robert  Lyall,  M.D. 
•    1824. 

filNCE  a  few  dissentient  voices  have  died  away,  the  crimes 
of  Turkey  and  the  rights  of  Greece  have  become  such  moral 
truisms,  that  we  shall  not  waste  our  readers'  attention  and  our 
own  space,  by  descanting  on  either ;  but  confine  ourselves  to 
an  ummpassioned  attempt  to  prove  that  the  erection  of  a  pow- 
erful Greek  state  would  promote  the  interests  of  England  and 
Europe. 

Our  main  argument  is  the  probability  of  Russian  aggrandize- 
ment ;  the  very  reason  which  has  been  hitherto  urged  for  keeping 
Greece  in  her  chains,  and  which  even  prompted  our  mimstry 
in  1778,  to  insist  on  the  empress  Catherine  abandoning  the 
Moreotes  whom  she  had  seduced  into  rebellion. 

We  contend  that,  although  the  power  of  Russia  at  present 
by  no  means  equals  what  popular  opinion  allots  to  it,  it  would  far 
exceed  the  most  fearful  estimate  ever  yet  hazarded,  if  she. 
either  acquired  the  possession  of  Turkey,  or  such  an  influence 
over  her  as  a  prolonged  intestine  struggle  would  ensure.  The 
idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  of  a  country, 
in  order  to  mangle  and  divide  it  among  rapacious  neighbours, 
is  so  abhorrent  from  English  feelings,  that  we  have  con- 
templated only  two  alternatives,  the  deliverance,  or  the  sub- 
jugation of  Greece  by  the  Turks.  But  those  Philhellenes, 
who  like  ourselves  have  jealously  watched  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  in  foreign  pamphlets,  must  be  aware  of  the  alarms 
which  these  pacific  trumpeters  of  spoliation  have  sounded. 
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In  "  TEmpire  Ottoman  ou  TEquilibre  de  rEurope/'  is  a  series 
of  strange  proposals  :  to  place  a  Russian  prince  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople^  whose  eastern  frontier  is  to  reach  the  Kasil* 
Irmak ;  to  erect  the  Morea  into  a  kingdom  for  Gustavus  of 
Sweden,  garrisoned  by  a  Belgian  army  ;  to  make  Candia,  Cy- 
prus, and  Rhodes,  another  for  the  young  king  of  Etruria,  with  a 
French  army  quartered  upon  him ;  and  to  divide  Syria,  like  the 
Tricolor  (whicn  such  rapacity  recalls  to  our  memory)  into  three 
equal  strips,  along  whos6  respective  parallels,  France,  Austria^ 
and  England,  are  to  conquer  eastward,  as  far  as  they  choose, 
with  similar  sillinesses  about  re-dividing  all  Europe.  The 
author  of  "  Remarques  Politiques  sur  la  Cause  des  Grecs,''  de-* 
fends  a  Russian  emperor  of  the  east,  on  these  opposite  grounds : 
Ist,  because  Russia  never  has  abused  her  power,  and  therefore 
never  will ;  an  argument  weakened  only  by  the  falsehood  of  the 
assertion,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  deduction.  2ndly .  Because  the 
increasing  power  of  Russia  is  irresistible,  and  because  it  is  not 
alarming ;  two  reasons  which  happily  pair  off  and  destroy  each 
other ;  while  his  recommendation  to  Austria  to  have  no  fear  of 
Russia,  whose  possession  of  Wallachia,  and  the  rest  of  Mol- 
davia completely  shut  up  Transylvania,  reminds  us  of  Mrs. 
Bond's  address  to  her  ducks. 

Deeply  is  the  acquisition  of  even  half  Moldavia  to  be  regretted, 
as  giving  Russia  an  occasion  to  conciliate  the  Dacians ;  and 
that  of  Bessarabia,  as  enabling  her  to  cramp  the  Danubian  com- 
merce by  duties.  Austria  displayed  such  baseness  during  Hypsi- 
lanti's  rebellion  in  restraining  the  Servians,  that  the  Moldavians 
and  Wallachians,  would  reluctantly  pass  under  her  sceptre ;  and 
Russian  cabinet  workmen  clinch  their  nails  too  well  to  allow 
Bessarabia  to  be  detached  ;  yet  a  party  wall  is  highly  desirable 
between  inflammatory  Russia  and  combustible  Turkey.  The 
most  desirable  measure  would  perhaps  be  the  cession  to  Austria 
by  Russia,  of  her  part  of  Moldavia,  and  of  Bessarabia ;  of  the 
first,  on  account  of  the  great  evil  of  dividing  a  nation ;  of  the 
latter  for.  the  sake  of  Izmail  and  Kilia,  which  are  respectively 
able  to  nullify  or  to  utilize  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
and  of  Bender  and  Akerman,  which  would  prove  more  effec- 
tive barrriers  against  Russian  encroachment,  in  Austrian,  than 
they  did  in  Turkish  hands. 

But  viewing  the  whole  machinery  of  Russian  aggrandizement, 
which,  like  a  windlass,  when  it  palls  never  recedes ;  and  remem- 
bering the  price  paid  by  Russia  for  any  scheme  of  conquest 
(15,000  men  for  Izmail  only),  we  must  despair  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement. Still  Wallachia  and  Turkish  Moldavia  are  open  to 
Austrian  courtship,  for  we  deprecate  the  ide^,  of  transferring. %OYtn 
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reignty,  which  can  be  only  resigned  ;  and  recommend  the  con-» 
tinned  dependence  of  the  trans-Danubian  provinces,  only  because 
we  know  that  from  want  of  all  moral  and  physical  barriers,  they 
could  not  maintain  themselves  against  Russia,  or  even  Turkey. 
Austria,  by  a  liberal  policy,  might  attach  the  Moldo-Wallachians, 
as  firmly  as  her  own  Hungarians  of  the  Greek  church,  and  by 
acquiring  from  Turkey  ^the  Peninsula,  which  the  Danube  and 
the  Black  Sea  form  as  far  as  Kistenji,  might  gain  the 
southern  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  the  double  lake  of  Babada 
Razeln,  convertible  into  a  most  excellent  harbour.  When  we 
view  Hungary,  a  flat  country  surrounded  by  the  Save  and  Da- 
nube, and  the  Carpathian  mountains  ;  and  consider  that  all  its 
rivers*  enter  the  Danube,  and  all,  except  the  Mur  and  Drave, 
and  the  Save,  flow  from  the  Carpathian  mineral  districts  ;  that 
most  of  the  others  traverse  the  two  great  eastern  and  western 
agricultural  plains,  which  form  two-thirds  of  Hungary,  and  that 
the  most  fertile  part  lies  on  both  sides  of  that  second  Danube 
the  Theyss,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  what  a  debouche  the  pos- 
session  of  the  whole  Danube,  without  the  fear  of  Russian  tolls, 
or  a  Turkish  plague,  would  afford  for  articles,  all  either  weighty 
or  bulky ;  the  chief  produce,  corn,  has  been  hitherto  exported 
only  to  Austria  and  the  Adriatic  (contrary  to  the  current  of  the 
great  rivers),  and  has  never  exceeded  200,000  quarters ;  but  the 
removal  of  all  political  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  whole 
Danube,  would  soon  double  the  revenues  of  Hungary. 

Though  the  northern  eagle  might  well  be  gorged  with  her 
lion's  share  in  the  mangled  carcase  of  Poland,+  she  is  still 
ravenous;  Europe  cannot  safely  supply  her  with  prey,  and 
the  possessors  of  India  must  not  allow  her  to  seek  it  east- 
ward in  Asia.  The  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  ia' 
the  person  of  Alexander,  would  be  a  bait  both  cheap  and 
tempting ;  tempting,  because  it  would  be  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
material  nucleus  for  influence  over  the  widely-scattered  Arme- 
nians (an  object  similar  to  that  which  caused  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland)  ;  cheap,  because  Russia  hag 
already  seized  the  eastern,  can  take  the  western  from  Turkey 
at  will,  and  will  never  be  able  effectually  to  control  the 
southern  part  of  Armenia. 

With  regard  to  this  author's  suggestion  concerning  Bosnia, 
we  see  no  objection  to  the  Bosniacs,  if  so  inclined,  offering  their 


*  Hungary  possesses  likewise  part  of  the  Szamios,  White  Thoresh,  Ma- 
rosch,  and  March,  and  the  whole  of  the  Waag,  Gran,  Poprad,  and  Temes, 
besides  the  canals  of  Bega,  Bergava,  and  Fejer. 

t  178,000  square  miles  quite  Russianized,  and  47,000  now  facetiously 
cdled  "  the  kingdom  of  Poland,"  being  one-fifth  of  284,000  square  miles, 
its  original  extent 
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allegiance  to  Austria;  nor  would  such  an  arrangement  be 
diflficult.*  Though  Austria,  rendered  greedy  by  financial 
distress,  is  a  rapacious  mistress  to  Italy,  whose  fields  still 
afford  a  gleaning  after  the  French  harvest  of  plunder ;  she 
V^ould  be,  if  she  attempted  to  fleece  Herzegovinians,  Papouans, 
and  Montenegrins  *'  the  devil  shearing  his  ho^s/'  nay,  she 
would  pay  rather  than  rob  these  Sclavonian  recruits,  who,  like 
her  Illyrians,  would  soon  swell  her  armies. 

Austria,  next  to  France,  might  become  the  best  continental 
champion  against  Russia.  Her  political  frame,  formed  from 
the  unnatural  junction  of  unsuitable  limbs,  is  at  pnce  weak  and 
lengthy.  If  shie  acquired  a  marine,  she  might  render  available 
her  dormant  but  enormous  productive  resources  ;  and  she 
would  be  vulnerable  to  our  displeasure,  since  her  merchant  navy, 
would  always  be  in  our  power. 

The  coast  of  Dalmatia,  extending  obliquely  from  42®  to  near 
45°  degrees  of  N;  latitude,  may  be  called  one  prolonged  har- 
bour; yet  Cattaro,  Ragusa,  Makarsca,  Spalatro,  Sibenigo, 
and  Zara,  are  insignificant  ports.  A  communication  with 
Hungary,  which  Bosnia  now  intercepts,  is  alone  wanting  to 
render  tnem  as  flourishing  as  Fiume  and  Trieste. 

The  Cherka  and  Cettina  do  not  run  far  enough  inland  to  be 
of  much  use  ;  but  the  Narenta,  traversing  such  a  fertile  soil 
near  its  mouth,  and  the  Bosna,  passing  through  the  rich  plains 
east  of  Serajo,  and  nearly  meeting  each  other,  might  supply 
the  deficiency  of  Dalmatia  in  grain  from  the  superabundance 
of  Hungary.  Nor  would  Austria  weaken  her  military  frontier 
by  changing  its  present  line  from  the  Adriatic  along  the  con* 
fines  of  lllyria,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania, 
for  one  following  the  course  of  the  Danube,  Save,  and  Drina 
as  far  as  Mount  Guibotin  ;  and  thence  the  Moracca,  from  the 
Lake  of  Plava,  through  that  of  Scutari  into  the  Adriatic ;  for 
the  warlike  Montenegrins,  Herzegovinians,  and  Bosniacs, 
might  form  an  advanced  line  of  permanent  militia,  like  that 
established  since  1718  along  the  Hungarian  frontier;  while 
their  hostility  to  the  Moslems  would  secure  their  fidelity. 
To  the  next  proposal,  that  England  should  receive  Scio,  and 
consign  to  the  Hellenic  confedemtion  alt  the  Ionian  islands 

% 

*  By  Bosnia  are  now  usually  understood  only  the  Sandgiaks,  of  Ban- 
jaluka.  Orach,  and  Bosna-Serajo,  Upper  Bosnia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Rama 
being  now  divided  into  Turkish  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  and  the  Duchy  of 
St.  Saba  or  Herzegovina  We  have  designedly  omitted  all  allusion  to  the 
heraldic  claims  of  Austria  on  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  and  on  the 
ancient  kincrdom  of  Ramaj  when  we  remember  the  consequences  de- 
duced from  her  having  perseveringly  quartered  the  arms  of  the  duchies  of 
Galitzia  and  Lodomeri,  w^  can  never  admit  such  very  dangerous  titles^ 
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except  Corfu  and  Paxo,  which  she  is  to  retain  in  full  sove- 
reignty, we  object  for  many  reasons,  but  principally  because 
it  is  a  breach  of  trust ;  these  islands,  though  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  only  items  in  Mr.  Goulbum's  department,  being 
pur  protegees,  not  our  colonies.  They  might,  however, 
imitating  the  double  connexion  of  Neufchatel,  both  with 
Switzerland  and  Prussia,  join  the  New  Achaean  League,  without 
resigning  the  protection  of  England,  and  thus  form  a  moral 
Jink  between  their  protector  and  their  allies. 

While  asserting  that  the  present  strength  of  Russia  is  over- 
jrated,  and  may  yet  be  restrained,  we  naturally  revert  to  the 
"Sketch  of  the  military  and  political  power  of  Russia,  in  1817/' 
Qn  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  imagination,  deprived  of  her  accus- 
jtomed  food,  and  hungering  after  new  terrors*,  seized  upon  this 
"  Colossal  Power;"  and  the  author  before  us  was  one  of  the 
first  who  sounded  to  arms.  But  the  parental  partiality  of  an 
ingenious  speculator  for  his  favourite  theory,  led  him  into 
exaggeration.  He  confounds  quantity  of  matter  with  momentum, 
and  estimates  military  power  rather  by  the  number  of  soldiers  at 
home,  than  by  the  armies,  adequately  supplied  with  the  morale 
^lA  materiel  of  strength  in  distant  coimtriesi  The  assertion 
at  the  top  of  page  150,  that  "  no  pov/er  in  Europe  can  raise, 
equip,  or  maintain  their  forces  with  such  disdain  of  the  price 
of  blood,"  is  true ;  but  though  a  supply  of  men  is  one,  money 
is  happily  for  civilization  another  essential  ingredient  in  warfare; 
Want  of  money  and  method  has  prevented  Russia  from  main- 
taining in  Italy  or  France,  armies  numerically  equal  to  those 
of  Prussia  and  Austria ;  and  we  even  doubt,  whether,  with  all 
her  immoveable  millions,  she  could  have  extinguished  the 
French  cause  in  Spain,  by  successive  expeditions  equal  to 
those  which  we  sent ;  the  volume  of  our  population  and  of 
hers  being  lite  water  in  a  fire-engine,  or  in  a  tank.  This 
author's  valuation  of  Russia  is  as  much  over  as  that  of  France 
appears  under  the  mark.  Area,  productiveness,  population, 
and  situation,  are  the  cardinal  points  on  which  the  strength 
of  nations  reposes  ;    but  they  must  bear  to  each  other  a  due 

Eroportion,  or  the  basis  will  be  unsteady.  Russia's  *'  nine 
undred  and  twenty  thousand  square  leagues,  being  the  ninth 
part  of  the  terra  Jirma,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  whole 
globe,"  ought  no  more  to  affect  statistical,  than  the  number  of 
carts  which  our  debt  would  load,  financial,  opinions.  The 
surface  of  the  Russian  empire  is  forty-two  times  that  of 
Prance  ;  but,  by  the  Cadastre  of  1817,  the  annual  value  of  taxed 
land  in  France  was  indulgently  estimated  at  jP.  40,864,920,  and 
was  probably  worth  fifty  millions  ;  and,  in  1821,  the  revenue  of 
France  was  Jp.  36,866,791,  of  which,  nearly  a  third  arose  from 
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the  land  tax ;  and  that  of  Russia  but  £.  12,800,000.  The  po* 
pulation  of  Russia  is  here  called  42,  but  we  have  seen  it  stated 
as  high  as  53,  and  believe  it  to  be  61  millions  (besides  3^  for 
what  is  nicknamed  Poland).  France  has  but  30,600,000.  The 
strength  of  Russia  would  be  therefore,  to  that  of  France,  as  6  to  3i 
did  not  the  weight  and  impenetrability  of  population  depend, 
like  that  of  matter,  on  the  density  of  its  component  atoms.  It  is 
superfluous  to  eulogize  the  position  of  France  ;  we  will  therefore 
proceed  to  point  out  the  disadvantages  under  which  Russia 
labours  in  this  respect.  Her  products,  timber,  corn,  salt, 
hemp,  flax,  skins,  iron,  &c.  being  either  weighty  or  bulky,  can 
be  conveyed  by  water  carriage  alone  to  the  place  of  shipment, 
so  as  to  secure  remuneration.  The  Don  and  Donetz,  the  Bog, 
Dniestr,  and  Dniepr,  all  pour  their  waters  into  the  Euxinej 
as  do  the  Jaick  and  the  Volga  into  the  Caspian :  the  Windau, 
Dwina,  and  Neva  which  enter  the  Baltic  are  of  shorter  course 
and  smaller  volume.  Were  Russia  possessed  of  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  shores  of  Greece,  the  Mediterranean  would 
obtain  as  marked  a  preference  over  the  Baltic  as  the  latter  did 
over  the  White  Sea,  Archangel  having  been  supplanted  by 
Revel,  Riga,  and  Cronstadt,  as  soon  as  Peter  had  permanently 
acquired  Livonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  and  Wiburg ;  and  as  com- 
merce exists  to  the  greatest  advantage  between  countries  of 
the  most  dissimilar  products,  southern  latitudes  would  best 
exchange  fruits  and  wines  for  northern  lumber  and  grain. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  the  north  of  Russia  possesses  some 
great  facilities  for  internal  navigation ;  the  outlet  of  i^e 
Baltic  having  aflbrded  an  inducement  to  connect  the  Baltic 
Dwina  with  the  Louat.  But  though  the  products  of  the 
south  may  find  their  way  to  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea, 
the  Euxine  communicating  with  the  Baltic  by  the  Duna  and 
the  Dniepr  (as  the  Caspian  does  by  the  Neva  and  Wolga),  and 
being  connected  with  the  frozen  ocean  by  the  Dwina  and 
Dniepr,  as  the  Caspian  is  by  the  Dwina  and  the  Wolga ;  we 
must  consider  that  all  these  rivers  run  from  north  to  souths  and 
that  in  bulky  articles  this  unnatural  course  of  going  against 
the  stream  must,  besides  the  delay,  at  least  treble  the  cost  of 
freight.* 


*  The  Cataracts  of  the  Dniepr  might,  by  a  more  liberal  expense  than 
was  bestowed  by  Catherine,  1 784,  be  removed,  and  the  outlay  would  be  as 
nearly  repaid  by  the  results,  as  that  incurred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniestr, 
which  has  produced  all  the  wealth  of  Odessd.  The  sand  banks  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Don  are  an  impediment  less  easy  to  remove,  but  even  if  suflFered  to 
remain,  would  not  be  worse  than  the  accumulation  of  mud  at  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Dwina,  which  was  not  found  to  prevent  the  prosperity  of 
Archangel. 
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Our  mind's  eye  has  been  lately  withdrawn  from  the  de* 
signs  of  Russia  on  Turkey  by  the  "  personal  virtues  of  the 
emperor  Alexander/'  who  is  stated  to  have  the  utmost  dread  of 
enlarging  his  overgrown  empire.  Yet  this  very  sovereign, 
whose  moderation  is  to  check  the  notorious  rapacity  of  the 
Russian  cabinet,  has  already  (besides  creating  the  new  kingdom 
of  Poland)  by  the  addition  of  Finland,  Moldavia,  Bessarabia^ 
the  Caucasian  countries  south  of  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  and 
fresh  nibblings  at  Prussian  Poland,  melted  170,000  square 
miles  into  the  enormous  mass  of  his  empire.  The  map  prefixed 
to  *'  the  Sketch,  &c."  makes  the  emperor  Alexander's  modera*' 
rion  still  plainer,  by  colouring  in  red  the  lands  thus  inundated. 
For  inundation  is  tne  only  word  applicable  to  Russian  encroach- 
ment. While  the  tide  of  common  conquest  uncovers  at  its  ebh 
the  barriers  of  national  liberty  which  it  had  overwhelmed  by  ita 
flood,  Russian  inundations  never  recede.  But  a  century 
since,  and  the  western  boundary  of  Russia  followed  with  but 
little  deviation  the  30th  degree  of  eastern  longitude ;  at  its 
extreme  point,  near  Kalisch,  it  now  touches  the  18th;  and 
its  average,  from  the  frozen  ocean  down  to  the  Danube,  is  but 
little  more  to  the  east. 

Of  the  barriers  which  shut  out  Russia  from  Europe,  Poland 
has  been  laid  level ;  the  outworks  of  Sweden  have,  since 
1807,  been  possessed  by  the  great  besieger  of  liberty;  and 
Turkey,  like  an  antiquated  mass  of  crumbling  turrets,  nods  to 
its  fall.  The  Greeks  have  been  erecting  an  edifice  cemented 
with  their  best  blood,  and  which  may  yet  shut  the  Scythiatt 
out  from  the  south.  The  protracted  mangling  of  Poland 
lingered  on  for  twenty  three  years  though  the  voice  of  Kosciusko, 
or  the  shrieks  of  Praga,  were  unable  to  rOuse  the  selfish  sophists 
who  could  shudder  only  at  republican  outrages;  and  when 
Sweden  was  sawed  in  two,  Europe  guaranteed  the  crimci 
and  supported  the  criminal.  Heaven,  pardoning  the  wan- 
tonness with  which  she  suffered  these  two  bulwarks  to  be 
overthrown,  has  raised  her  up  a  third  in  delivered  Greece; 
The  possession  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  iEgean  coasts^ 
adding  a  wealthy  exchequer  to  a  crafty  and  remorseless  cabi- 
net, which  already  works  a  consecrated  puppet  of  absolute 
power,  and  fifty  servile  semi-barbarous  millions,  would,  by 
what  may  be  called  this  trinoda  necessiias,  give  Russia  the 
dominion  of  Europe.  Greece  would  bring  her  commerce,  and 
with  it  naval  power  ;  the  two  things  wanting  to  make  "  that 
colossal"  humbug,  as  fonaidable  as  she  would  gladly  be 
thought.  Russia  may  continue  to  reckon  twenty  frigates,  and 
two  and  thirty  ships  of  the  line  :  but  her  naval  is  a  much 
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greater  delusion  than  her  military,  force.  ^Fleets,  of  course, 
are  easily  constructed  in  a  country  which  is  the  great  d6p6t  of 
naval  stores;  but  they  are  merely  splendid  toys,  unless 
manned  and  used ;  and  Russia  wants  both  seas  and  sailors. 
The  Baltic  and  the  Euxine  are  lakes,  frozen,  the  one  totally  for 
half,  the  other  partially  for  a  third,  of  the  year.  Her  export 
and  import  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms ;  carry- 
ing trade  she  has  none;  and  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
rerer  to  England  or  Holland  for  proof  that  a  military,  must  be 
fed  with  crews  by  a  merchant  navy,  and  that  boors  cannot  be 
drilled  into  sailors  by  any  succedaneum  for  time  and  long  voyages. 
The  possession  of  Greece  would  give  Russia  at  once  the  20,000 
best  seamen  in  the  Mediterranean,  whom  the  present  war 
has  proved  to  be  as  dauntless  as  skilfiiL  Every  year  would 
increase  their  amount,  for  in  readiness  to  risk  possible  loss  for 
probable  gain,  and  venture  into  new  channels  of  commerce,  the 
Greeks  come,  though  longo  intervallo,  yet  next  to  the  English. 
Greece  would  be  the  source  of  great  wealth,  likewise,  to 
Russia,  and  .what  we  before  stated  as  the  disadvantages  of  her 
present  position,  will  sufficiently  point  out  all  that  she  would 
gain  by  naving  the  Mediterranean  thrown  open  to  her.  In  fact 
Greece  would  not  be  merely  added  to  but  would  be  an  active 
multiplier  placed  under  the  inert  sum  of  Russia,  and  threaten- 
ing such  a  product  as  may  well  dazzle  our  eyes.  Nor  can 
we  hope  that  Russia  would  spare  her  new  Prot^g^s.  It  is 
true  Courlanders,  Lithuanians,  Fins  ^.nd  Caucasians  escape;  but 
from  the  poverty  of  the  fleece,  not  the  tenderness  of  the  imperial 
shepherd,  and  Poland  is  handled  gently,  as  a  nucleus  round  which 
the  unravelled  territories  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  are  some  day 
to  be  wound.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  government  should  be 
sanguinary,  so  it  be  but  needy,  to  pillage  industrious  and  distant 
subjects ;  the  sleek  ''Aquilagrifagna,  makes  the  serpent  of  the 
Visconti  writhe ;  and  **  Geneva  la  superba''  fidly  ^answers  its 
destination:  military  pay  to  the  crowned  gamblers  of  Savoy.  The 
revenue  arising  from,  the  whole  Russian  empire  must  eventu- 
ally be  large,  but  it  is  the  interest  of  Europe  to  put  off  that 
period,  till  the  Russians  are  somewhat  less  barbarous,  and 
their  sovereign  more  limited ;  for  civilized  nations  are  apt  to 
explode  in  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  to  make  warlike  instru- 
ments of  them ;  at  present  Alexander  might  compound  such 
Idangerous  ingredients,  when  united,  as  obedience  and  enter- 
prise, Russian  men,  and  Grecian  money,  into  a  second  *'  Greek 
flre.'^*    The  one  circumstance  which  maJces  the  area  and  popu- 

*  It  was  the  union  of  sulphur,  naphtha,  pitch,  ^m,  and  bitumen, 
materials  all  previously  harmesi,  which  proauced  ai>out  the  year  660, 
the  terrific  Feu  Gregeoii. 
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lation  of  Russia  a  brutum  fulmen  to  Europe^  is  her  poverty  or 
her  cheapness,  for  they  are  here  convertible  terms.  Her  poli- 
tical languor  is  mere  inabiUty  to  make  money  procure  as  much 
out  of  Russia  as  it  does  in  ;  so  that  a  heavy  revenue  to  raise, 
becomes  a  light  one  to  spend,  as  soon  as  her  armies  have  quitted 
her  frontier.  Time  will,  perhaps,  slowly  correct  this,  by  enrich- 
ing Russia ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Greece  would  do  it  quickly.  Dr.  Lyall  conceives  the' 
emperor  Alexander  to  have  done  more  than  get  money,  to  have 
contrived  to  keep  up  an  available  army  without  it.  Were  this 
true,  Russia  would  be  resistless  ;  but  we  think  that  the  scheme 
of  miUtary  colonization,  like  most  others  from  the  same  source, 
is  half  craft  and  half  foppery,  and  pretending  much  conceals 
more.  The  following  sentence  shows  at  once,  that  this  Mus- 
covite theory  is,  for  its  avowed  purposes,  as  silly  as  it  is  harsh. 
"  He,  the  crown  peasant,  formerly  paid  the  moderate  tax  of 
8  roubles,  about  65.  8d.  He  now  supports  a  soldier,  which  costs 
him  from  45  to  50  roubles,  or  about  £2.  a  year,  and  his  horse, 
which  costs  him  from  180  to  200  roubles.  For  these  various 
taxes  the  compensation  afforded  is  very  inadequate.*'  Either 
the  crown  peasant  cannot  continue  to  pay  such  an  advanced 
rent,  for  it  is  no  more,  or  he  might  pay  it  into  the  treasury, 
which  therefore  gives  up  the  value  of  this  commutation. 

The  very  inadequate  compensations'*  are  stated  to  be :  Ist.. 
fifteen  deciatins  or  forty  English  acres,*'  instead  of  his  former 
sufficiency  of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family.*'  2ndly, 
"  Houses  built  for  them  in  lieu  of  those  they  inhabited.** 
3rdly,  '*  The  benefit  of  the  soldier's  assistance,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  and  other  duties  of  husbandry,  when  he  is  not 
engaged  in  his  miUtary  duties ;"  which  are  thus  described : 
"  Three  times  exercise  in  the  week,  is  considered  moderate,  and 
of  course  they  mount  guard  in  their  regular  turns.  Besides, 
each  miUtary  village  in  rotation  sends  a  guard  to  perform  duty, 
at  the  head  quarters  of  the  regiment."  %uch  assistants,  with 
houses  and  lands,  to  those  who  possessed  enough  of  both  before, 
may  be  xapiq  axapiq  kclL  Swpov  aSwpov ;  but  serfs  being,  in 
Russia,  as  vendible  as  acres,  they  are  all  a  loss  to  the  donor ;  and 
to  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  arms  and  ammunition  for 
three  field  days  a  week,  besides  uniforms  without  end;  as 
the  whole  corps  de  ballet  in  this  tragi-comic  interlude  of  des- 
potism, "  master-colonists,  assistants,  agriculturist  soldiers,  re- 
serves, cantonists,  and  invaUdes," ''  are  to  be  seen  in  their  uniform 
working  in  the  fields,  drawing  carts,  building  houses  &c.* 

In  fact,  the  economy  of  the  system  amounts  merely  to  an 
odious  method  of  augmenting  rents,  and  of  taking  theiQ  on  the 
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spot  and  in  kind^  as  injudicious  as  easy^  in  a  country  labouring 
under  a  morbid  stagnation  of  money.  *'  Count  Ozerovskii 
boasted,  that  in  30  years,  by  the  plan  of  military  colonization, 
Russia  would  have  an  army  of  6,000,000  soldiers,''  "  half  of 
whom,^  says  M.  Dupin  "  will  be  ready  to  march  on  the  promul- 
gation of  an  imperial  ukaz/'  The  readiness  of  sqmi-civilized 
Scythians  to  desert  snow  and  quass  for  the  cafies  of  Paris, 
and  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  might  have  been  worked  up  without 
all  this  n^achinery. 

.  This  Muscovite  militia  is  not  like  the  French  garde  nationah 
by  spreading  over  the  whole  country,  calculated  to  give  mili- 
tary habits  to  the  male  population ;  nor  like  the  permanent 
iregiments  planted  by  Austria  along  her  Tufkish  limits,  a  wall  of 
defence,  since  it  is  quartered  wherever  the  crown  domain  lies,  and 
^ot  exclusively  along  the  frontier ;  neither  does  it  hold  out  any  real 
saving.  When  employed,  these  colonists  are  to  be  paid  like  other 
soldiers,  and  while  dormant,  they  afford  only  the  same  resource 
for  recruiting  as  the  whole  Russian  empire ;  with  the  sole  ad- 
vantage of  previous  military  discipline,  which  is  far  more 
cheaply  taught  to  a  landwehr  or  a  local  militia.  Schools  fom 
a  part  of  the  emperor's  machinery  for  "  the  rs^pid  improve- 
ment and  civilization  of  his  empire  ;*'  and  Dr.  Lyall  innocently 
looks  forward  to,  "  at  least  five  millions,  not  of  mere  machines 
as  heretofore,  but  of  men  who  have  been  taught  to  think  as  well 
as  to  act."  We  would  ask  what  is  to  make  men  machines, 
if  not  perpetual  "  military  regularity,  where  the  very  water-pail 
(vedro)  has  its  assigned  place,  and  should  it  happen  to  be  found 
in  any  other,  by  the  inspecting  subaltern  officer,  on  his  morning 
visit,  a  severe  reprimand,  if  not  a  stroke  of  the  cane,  is  sure  to 
follow." 

The  five  millions  are  to  be  made  active,  not  thinking  beings; 
they  are  to  be  wrought  into  a  heavy  mallet,  with  which  the  emperor 
may  at  will  crush  the  great  possessors  of  land ;  and  we  may  see 
by  the  News-papers  that  the  plan  has  been  resumed  in  the  soutk 
erf  Russia ;  but  harmlessly,  if  Europe  can  prevent  Russia  from 
prematurely  obtaining  weaJth  and  naval  power.  Both  may  yet 
be  snatched  from  her  by  this  blessed  revolution  of  Greece; 
though  we  may  shudder  on  looking  back  upon  our  narrow 
escape,  from  seeing  the  limits  of  Muscovy  protruded  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Not  that  it  would  have  been  a  bloodless 
struggle,  for  we  underrate  both,  the  resources  of  Turkey,  and 
the  talents  of  Mahmoud.  Servians,  and  Bosniacs,  Mamelukes, 
and  Wahabees,  have  yielded  before  him,  and  even  the  distant 
Pashalic  of  Bagdad,  was  speedily  reduced  by  his  present  fa- 
vourite Haleb  Effendi.  In  18^  Turkey's  provincial  cities,  such  9$ 
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Cairo,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  contained  from  4  to  200,000  in- 
habitants :  m  mere  amount  her  army  was  second,  her  popula- 
tion and  navy  fourth,  her  revenue  sixth  among  the  great 
powers  ;  and  though  exercising  in  peace  but  a  qualified  sway 
over  Egypt  and  Barbary,  she  commanded  their  granaries,  and 
could  set  their  fleets  Hke  bloodhounds  at  all  the  Giaours,  whon^ 
she  wished  to  hunt  out  of  existence.  The  imperial  chief  of  the 
Faithful  can  still  arm  the  whole  Mussulman  population,  by  de-^ 
daring  "  Islamism  in  danger."  The  Hatti  Scherif  of  the  30th  of 
March,  1820,  proved  the  force  of  that  fanatical  summons,  and 
the  month  of  June  following,  showed  both  at  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna,  the  nature  of  the  demons  evocated  by  so  fearful  a 
9pell;  for  Croats,  Hulans,  and  Cossacks  are  orderly  troops, 
compared  with  the  Zaporeschans  and  Delibasches,  who  follow 
the  Tugh  of  som6  popular  Pasha ;  and  even  ancient  knights  and 
men  at  arms  were  less  insubordinate  feudatories  than  Zaims 
and  Timariots.  Though  the  Porte  may  show  the  feebleness  of 
a  child  in  accomplishing  good,  it  still  retains  the  strength  of  a 
giant  for  the  perpetration  of  evil.  Eternal  honour  to  those  who 
Save  assailed  the  monster !  their  heroism  has  been  equalled 
by  their  wrongs  only  !  All  other  histories  show  alternations  of 
moral  sunshine  and  shade ;  over  Greece  alone  has  a  night  of 
two  thousand  years  brooded,  in  gloom  uncheered  by  one 
transient  ray ;  for  though  Romans,  Franks,  Venetians,  Moslems, 
and  Russians,  kindled  successively  the  fiercest  fires  of  war  ; 

"  Yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe." 

In  the  pious  language  of  the  senate  of  Greece,  "  the  alU 
powerful  hand  whiph  created  this  harmonious  system  of  worlds, 
which  is  laid  heavily  on  both  nations  and  kings,  repairing  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  distributing  the  compensations  of  ages,'' 
allowed,  perhaps,  the  perfidy  of  her  false  friends,  the  mercantile 
baseness  of  Venice,  the  thrice-repeated  betrayal  of  Russia,*  and 
the  broken  promises  of  Buonaparte,t  that  she  might  work  out 
her  deUverance  with  her  own  efforts;  aided  only  by  Ali, 
Heaven's  instrument  mysteriously  used  and  cast  away. 

Among  the  pamphlets,  which  looked  like  a  convenient  scaf- 
folding, by  which  to  run  up  a  theory,  founded  on  a  more  solid 
basis; 4:  "  the  Greek  constitution" itself  seemed  to  offer  us  foot* 

•  In  1769,  1792,  and  1809. 

+  Made  in  1798,  broken  at  Tilsit  by  the  proposal  of  dismemberings 
Turicey. 

}  Thornton  and  Eton,  for  Greece  before,  Raflenel,  Bignon,  and  the 
Almanach  Universel,  lor  Greece  since  the  revolution,  are  as  good  as  aiiy 
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ing ;  and  the  few  extracts  we  catt  allow  ountelves  ftrom  it,  will 
raise  Greece  in  the  reader's  opinion* 

The  author  begins  with  a  dedication  to  the  senate  of  ttie 
Greek  confederation ;  and  reminds  them  that  it  had  been 
"  proposed  to  concentrate  the  executive  foyfer  in  a  triennial 
president:"  We  read  this  with  pleasure,  because  it  shows  tbat 
the  Greeks  are  fully  aware  of  the  most  plausible  objection  ^v^»^ 
can  be  urged  against  their  constitution,  too  much  jesdonqF  ^ 
making  the  executive  feeble*  He  marks  the  great  eftot  of 
"  The  high  powers  of  Europe,  who  have  mistaken  the  origin 
and  the  object  of  the  revolt,  and  confounded  two  distinct  epochs 
of  this  great  revolution  :  the  accidental  or  insurrectional  epoch, 
and  the  national  or  constitutional  epoch  ;"  in  other  words,  the 
W^lldichiQiiinsurrection  which  failed,  and  the  Greek  t&ar  which ha4 
succeeded  so  gloriously ;  he  recalls  to  mind  the  Austrian  and  Eas- 
sian  anathemas  at  Troppau  and  Laybach  ;  the  unavailing  ap- 
peals of  the  Greek  government  to  the  Christian  powers,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  and  the  15th  of  April  1823,  and  the  fruitless 
mission  of  Metaxas,  who  was  not  even  suffered  to  enter  Ve- 
rona. The  political  coquetry  of  Russia,  who  had  long  *'  gloated 
over  this  beautiful  country  with  affectionate  greediness,*'  pro- 
duced from  England  what  he  calls  ''  a  scandalous,  partial, 
unfair  and  vexatious  neutrality.^  Yet  this  jealousy  may  surely 
cease,  when  we  hear  the  Greek  senators  tnus  addressed  :  *'  It 
is  not  half  a  century  since  this  very  Peloponnesus,  in  whose 
bosom  you  now  sit,  surrounded  by  the  banners  of  liberty,  and 
protected  by  the  faJchions  of  valour,  was  abandoned  by  Kussia 
to  the  ferocious  orgies  of  Mussulman  vengeance.'* 

■  The  description  (ircmi  p.  1 1  to  14)  of  the  Greek  dignitaries  and 
the  Fanariot  nobles,  is  at  once  clear  and  candid,  that  of  the  gene- 
ral state  of  Greece  which  £d11ows,  impressive  and  eloquent. 
Two  passages  contain  truths,  the  one  as  sad  as  the  other  is 
cheenng.  "  The  inhabitants  of  several  hamlets  in  the  Morea 
have  assured  me,  that  wearied  out  by  their  sufferings,  they  were 

— ■   ■  ■       ■         ■  I       ■ I  11    ■    in    I    ■  ■  ■  ■■   1   I     ■  I      ■■         I    ■      .1        wiy^iaii^iy    ■  II  I  III  I  *!■■  I  II    ■—»    ■■  ■     I  ■   ^.  ■■      I  ,    »■!,     »       ■   ■         ,1.  ■■  ■ 

Qtlierfive  books.  Messrs.  Pouqueville,  Waddin&fton,  and  Blaquiere,  are 
preparing  >¥0|r](fl  {Which  probably  coutain  much  nesh  informatioii.  Pam- 
phlets there  sea  without  end  in  French  and  Eag^h,  but  with  more,  of 
fancy  in  them  than  fact.  In  Gibbon's  Rooqian  Empire,  Daru's  Venice,  aad 
Michaud's  Crusades,  maybe  traced  the  roots  of  th&t  Upas  tree.  Which  has  since 
borne  all  the  bitter  fruits  of  Torkish  oppression ;  French  Letters  from  the; 
Levant  are  numerous,  but  their  political  information  is  generally  thiolj 
spread  over  a  vast  surface  of  gossip  and  sentimentality ; — and  even  Soulsi 
and  Savary  cannot  be  excepted  -,  H(^and  and  Hobhouse  contain  miA 
information  on  both  the  manners  and  statistics  of  Greece;  the  oVkf 
Tourists  priadpally  describe  h^r  antiquities,  then,  perhaps>  lier  mi^t 
attractive  fealiv^.  ... 
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on  the  point  of  embracing  Mahometanism^  when  the  revolution 
broke  out.  If  a  part  of  the  Albanese  and  Candiot  population 
have  abandoned  Christianity,  this  deplorable  necessity  was  pro- 
duced by  despair."  *'  It  is  not  true  that  the  Greek  people  ever 
Signed  its  own  sentence  of  slavery.     From  the  date  of  the  con- 

2uest  to  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  it  was  in  a  state  of  perma- 
ent  insurrection,  though  continoalljr  quelled." 
'*  The  Insurrection  of  Greece,"  which  forms  the  second  head, 
iiB  described  briefly  and  ably  ;  we  are  not  bewildered  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  subordinate  figures,  but  the  events  are  so  grouped, 
lis  at  once  to  explain  and  impress  themselves.  The  absence  of 
all  connexion  between  the  Greek  revolt,  and  '*  the  criminal  ma- 
<iI^nations  which  have  troubled  the  west  of  Europe"  (as  the 
allied  sovereigns  term  them),  is  demonstrated.  The  misma- 
nagement in  w  allachia  of  Alexander,  and  in  the  Morea  of  De- 
metrius Hypsilanti,  is  as  impartially  depicted  as  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  Austrian  agent  Oudriski.  The  slaughter  of  Tripo- 
litza  is  spoken  of  witn  such  feelings  as  become  a  Greek  and  a 
Christian ;  it  is  not  defended,  but  palliated  by  deep  injuries, 
and  by  the  absence  of  all  subordination.  The  reverence  shown 
tb  the  Pasha's  harem,  when  80  hostages  had  been  just  murdered, 
xhight  have  been  added  as  a  set-off. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mavrocordato, 
«&re  described  in  terms  which  may  well  warrant  the  sanguine 
hopes  excited  by  the  reviv^  of  his  former  influence. 

'  The  third  part  contains.  "  The  organization  of  th^  govern- 
ment, and  staitistical  Review."  The  trpops  are  stated  at  from 
36  to  40,000  men  ;  the  able  sailors  at  about  20,000,  of  whom 
Hardly  a  fourth  have,  from  the  want  of  ships  belonging  to  the 
state,  been  employed. 

'  The  fourth  chapter  is  entitled,  '*  Military  events  ^ince  the 
Installation  of  the  Government ;"  but  we  shall  not  quote  the 
itistahces  of  Grecian  heroism,  for  that  at  least,  has  never  been 
questioned.  The  reader  will  see  with  indignation,  but  without 
astonishment,  a  charge  against  Austria,  of  assisting  with  seve- 
ral vessels  the  Turks  in  surprising  Corinth ;  and  with  both 
grief  and  wonder,  an  accusation  supported  by  evidence  (from  p., 
47  to  50),  against  the  Anglo-Ionian  government,  of  active  parti-^ 
aiity  towards  the  Turks.  Tre  have  heard  two  still  heavier  charges 
of  the  same  nature,  which  we  state  to  avoid  the  injustice  of 
mere  insinuation,  and  hope  that,  for  the  honour  of  England,;. 
they  will  be  contradicted.  In  May,  1821,  an  English  cap- 
tain upon  the  assertion  of  the  crew  of  a  fishing  boat  belong- 
ing to  Zante,  who  stated,  that  they  had  been  plundered 
and   ill-treated   by    some    Greek   boats,    dispatched  a  Tium- 
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ber  of  seamen  to  the  coast  of  the  Morea  in  their  pursuit ;  they 
arrived  in  the  night,  and  summoned  the  Greeks  to  surrender, 
which  they  refused ;,    the  British  then  attacked,  killing  and 
wounding  many ;  a  number  of  prisoners  were  also  made,  and 
the  Corfiote  gazette  announced  that  they  would  meet  with  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimies.    They  were  kept  some  time  in 
jprison,  and  then  liberated  without  any  trials  the  crown  lawyers 
deciding  that  the  offence  of  the 'Greeks,  that  of  beating  thc^e 
men,  whom  they  suspected  of  conveying  intelligence  to  Fatra^^  ' 
and  who  were  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  blockade 
(then  the  only  one  recognised)  in  defiance  of  a  proclamation  of 
the  Ionian  government,  aid  not  amount  to  piracy.     And  on  Bmth 
ther  occasion  Major  Temple,  the  Resident  at  Sttnta  Maura, 
caused  a  criminal  to  be  pursued  a  considetftble  way  into 
the  opposite  territory,  whether  belonging  to  the  Turks  or  the 
Greeks,  and  of  which  the  latter  were  then  in  possession ;  and^ 
on  his  being  brought  back  he  was  htia^^&i. 

With  these  violations  of  neutrality  on  our  part,  let,  us  con- 
trast the  conduct  of  the  Greek  ^vernment  in  payipg  the  value 
of  vessels  seized  under  the  Enghsh  Hag,  conveying  corn  from^die 
Pasha  of  Smyrna  to  thoiie  of  Corinth  and  Napoli  di  Romania^ 
then  besieged,  which  they  had  vainly  warned  and  captured  in 
the  Saronic  gulph. 

In  the  Spring  of  1823,  a  vessel  belonging  to  Jussuf  Paslu^,. 
on  its  way  from  Patras  to  Prevesa,  met  a  boat  with  lonifta, 
colours^  hating  on  board   some   Greek   merchants    as    pss^ 
sengers,  whom,  without  any  respect  for  what  by  treaty  is 
the  English  flag,  were  taken  out  by  force  and  decapitated 
at  Prevesa!     Scarcely  had  the  Greeks  a  few  months  after- 
wards landed   in  Ithaca,  in  pursuit  of  the  Turks,   than  ttfe 
ministerial  papers  rung  with  the  outrage.      We  have  heard 
of  no  reparation  from   Jussa,  and  we  beKeve  none  to  have 
been  made.     At  this  very  moment  our  ffeet  is  probably  pouring 
a  fiery  shower  into  Algiers,  where  our  flag  was  barely  insulted.^ 
Is  it  because  only  feeble  criminals  can  provoke  our  vengeance,' 
that  Mahmpud  is  now  safer  than  Omar  j   Twice  has  he  realized 
Ner6*s  wish  ;   when  the  Sciot  people,  like  a  single  throat,  was 
:^ut  through  by  the  scimitar,  and  when  the  embodied  sanctity, 
of  the  whole  Christian  communion,  the  personified  dignity  of' 
flie  entire  Greek  nation,  "  The  Patriarch,'  Judge  of  Earth,  and' 
Father  of  Fathers/'  on  the  anniversary  of  the  resunrectioir  of  ^ 
Christ,  at  the  awftil  hour,  in  thb  holy  vestments  of  prayer,  was 
Banged,  dragged,  and  mangled  by  Jew^,— -chosen  on  that  day  ftir . 
that  deed,  that  tiiey  might  recall  the  one  more  fiwful  crime. 
England's  usurpation  of  naval  empire /is  )>ecome  a  trust 
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in&  double  responsibility,  sihce  she  exercises  tH6  haute 
«f  Ae  Mediterranean,  as  executrix  of  that  Order  which 
aiuMit.CoiBbatted  and  checked  the  Mussuhnan  barbarians.  Let 
her  aot^xchange  the  terrors  of  a  dignified  champion,  for  the 
odiuitt  of  a  cautious  bully ;  let  not  sarcastic  Frenchmen  say, 
Aat  we  have  extended  the  omnipresence  of  our  excise  laws 
from  the  material  to  the  moral  world,  that  we  may  have  gauged 
guilt,  and  consider  wanton  slaughter  a  breach  of  natural  law, 
onW  when  it  is  below  a  certain  amount. 

The  chapter  concluding  with  a  prophecy  in  which  we  fully 
Coincide,  *'  the  grand  draiiia,  who^  subject  is  our  existence, 
will  be  closed  on  the  sea,"  introduces  the  Constitution. 

Its  2nd  article  secures  to  '*  evety  individual  of  theChristiaii 
feitb,  an  equal  enjoyment  of  every  right;'*  a  liberality,  as  un-, 
known    to   revolutionary   Spain,    as  to  unreformed  England. 
Article  46th  gives    *'  every  periodical  writer  a  free  entry  in 
the  sittings  of  the  legislative  body ;   an  entry  with  us  illegal, 
and  withheld  on  the  demand  of  a  single  member.     Sixty 
tiiree  and  sixty-four  are  important  articles,  with  reference  to  the 
late  financial  operations  of  Greece,  for  they  empower  the  govern-, 
ment  to  pledge,  and  even  alienate  the  national  property,  which . 
consists  of  seven-eighths  of  the  entire    country.     iSTot  only' 
torture 'but  confiscation  is  abolished  by  the  9dth  article;  and 
by  the  107tH,  the  government  charges  itself  with  "  the  widows, 
and  orphans  of  those  who  die  in  defei^dilig  their  country." 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  collection  offchrccian  state  pa-pers,- 
whose  piety  fonhs  an  hartnoniotis  contrast  with  their  untameable. 
spirit.   Thus  to  the  Christian  monarchs  met  at  Verona — the  Greek, 
senftte  says  :•-—**  Weak  and  deserted,  the  Greeks  will  then  have, 
no  hope  but  in  the  all-powerful  Grod ;  sustained  by  His  i^ighty' 
hand,  they  will  never  bend  beneath  tyranny.     Smce  we  nave, 
romained,  through  four  hundred  years  of  persecution,  faithful  tO: 
our  Saviour  and  Lord,  we  will,  to  dur  dying  gasp,  defend  his 
hcdy  church,  pur  hearths,  and  our  tombs;  happy,  whether  -^e 
desicend  ta  them  still  Christians  and  freemen,  or  conquer,  as  we| 
haye  conquered  hitherto,  by  the  force  Only  of  the  arms  of  JFesus! 
Christ,  and  by  his  heavenly  aid.'*    The  constitution  and  pro- 
damations  are  accompanied  by  the  original  Greek;  ai\d  the? 
rWEi^teryrill  be  pleased  to  see  the  lovely  language  reviving  yntih; 
tkshfi^t  deeds  of  yore.  .  ]- 

•  IThe  chief  value  of  Mr.  Blaquiere's  pamphlet  arises  from  its/ 
odifinmng  the  foregoing  work;  for  the  independance  and  the^ 
eMsdUi^mi  of  Greece  seem  such  a. boyish  dreani,  that  we  re-^' 
^pmre  evkbaoe  to  prove  this  delightful  realty.  Enehuxd  was  cer*' 
teihly  far  bdund  Oermany  and  Switzerland,  in  me  spe^  wttii 
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which  she  sent  active  aid  out  to  Greece.  Besides  dispatching  500 
volunteers,  with  a  really  large  amount  of  arms,  ammunition^ 
clothing,  &c.,  they  had  long  maintained,  and  ultimately  dis- 
patched to   Greece,    160  Greeks   on  their  road  from  Russia 
through  Austria ;  whose  guilt,  in  wishing  to  join  their  fellow- 
countrymen  fighting  for  liberty,  had  roused  the  virtuous  in- 
dignation of  the  monarchs  of  Christendom,  and  caused  them 
to  be  imprisoned,  by  a  general  refusal  of  passports  within  the 
limits  of  Switzerland,  tvhile  the  Mussulman  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
after  supplying  his  quota  to  the  Ottoman  fleet,  was  permitting 
Greek  fugitives  to  return   to    their  country.     In    England  na 
ihoney  had  been  raised  for  the  Greeks,  except  about  £.200 
in  the  preceding  summer  at  Edinburgh,  restricted  to  the  Sciot 
sufferers,  and  a  larger  subscription  by  the  Society  of  Friends^ 
which  their  usual  unostentatious  charity  prevented  from  attaining 
publicity,  and  their  scrupulous  piety  rendered  inapplicable  to 
die  object  of  forcibly  resisting   the  tyrant.      Little,  in  fact, 
had  been  contributed  but  pamphlets  ;  and  the  ruthless  resolve 
attributed  by  them  to  Greece,  or  recommended  to  Europe,  of 
banishing  the  whole  Turkish  nation  had  been  artfully  seized 
by  the  enemies  of  all  national  freedom,  to  represent  the  Tiirkish 
banditti  as  deprived  of  fair  play . 

Mr.  Blaquiere,  having  left  London  on  the  4th  of  March,  with 
Mr.  Luriottis,  owing  to  an  interruption  from  the  NeapoUtan 
minister  at  Rome,  did  not  reach  '*  Pyrgos,  a  small  cove  oppo- 
site the  Island  of  Zante,''  till  the  30th  of  May.  **  The  tiUage" 
and  "  numerous  flocks  and  herds"  which  he  saw,  form  a 
hopeful  contrast  with  our  own  recollections  of  the  san^e  spot, 
lender  the  desolation  of  Turkish  wiis-govemment ;  andl  he  pro- 
ceeds through  "  a  most  enchanting  country  for  more  than  sixty 
miles."  \\\e  mark,  with  pleasure,  th^  preference  shown  by  the 
Greeks,  in  congress  at  Astros,  for  English  precedents  in  legis- 
lation ;  their  determination  not  to  divide  the  confiscated  Ispiids, 
but  to  keep  them  as  a  national  mortgage  for  a  future  loan,  since 
obtained,  and  the  establishment  of  Lahcasteriaa  schoolfif 
amidst  all  the  horrors  of  warfare. 

We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  Mr.  Blaquiere  about  "  an  appli- 
cation to  be  more  particularly  addressed  to  the  religious  commu' 
nitiesJ^  Cambridge  Jms  conje  forward;  Oxford  has  bfee^ 
as  usual  a  Protestant  monkery,  bigoted,  but  not  enthilsiaatic; 
and  ostentatious  but  seldom  munificent ;  of  the  charitable  fun.ds 
qf  chapters,  &c.  we  too  dreamed  on  the  16th  of  Maj;  when  the 
subscription  began.  We  had  attributed  the  coy  rejfiisals  re- 
ceived Dy  the  Greek  Committee  from  professional  Chri^ti^n^,  to 
theirknowndread  of  being  conspicuous;  and  wjs  expected  tM^i 
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repressed  charity  to  burst  forth  in  notes  and  drafts  without 
endv  When  we  saw,  out  of  300  printed  subscribers,  only  twelve 
representatives  of  the  16,000  persons,  whom  our  sanguine 
tourist  calls  "  that  influential  and  important  body/'  without 
pretending  to  account  for  the  inscrutable  motives  which  made 
80  many  good  and  wealthy  men  repress  generous  feelings,  and 
give  only  £112,  while  the  United  Friends  give  £8000^ 
we  hoped  for  but  little  aid  from  the  Church,  notwithstanding  - 
four  names,  three  rising  by  deserved  preferment,  and  one  which 
age  has  spared  to  honour  him  and  Greece  by  their  association. 
If  the  Holy  Alliance  is  what  its  admirers  contend,  it  ought 
long  since  to  have  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  In- 
deed its  members,  suspected  from  their  first  outset,  though  the 
atrocious  reality  almost  distanced  conjecture,  should  have 
bailed  the  Greek  revolution  as  an  opportunity  for  vindica- 
tion. They  confederated  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and 
yet  they  taunted  Christianity  struggling  like  a  martyr  m 
the  gory  grasp  of  the  Mahometan  fiend.  They  erected  a  tri- 
bunal without  a  law  to  controul,  without  a  precedent  even  to 
guide  it ;  its  principles  were  vague,  its  proceedings  mysterious ; 
like  the  thunder  of  heaven,  it  was  felt,  and  fAen  heard.  What 
could  disarm  the  jealousy  of  mankind  towards  the  invidious 
responsibility  which  these  royal  philanthropists  chose  to  incur  ? 
A  beneficent,  at  least  a  merciful  Tyranny.  Nothing  could  have 
legalized  the  principle  of  bringing  the  confederate  force  of  aU 
these  contracting  monarchs  to  bear  upon  any  given  point  of 
resistance  to  each — but  gentleness  might  have  rendered  it  bear-- 
able.  Let  us  review  their  actions,  whose  consequences  are  all 
links  in  that  chain  of  earthly  suffering,  of  which  Greece  forms 
a  part ;  but  let  us  first  examine  the  object  for  which  these;, 
crowned  conspirators  plot.  They  have  determined  to  stay  the 
progress  of  thought ;  prince  Metternich  and  all  his  kings  say 
to  the  tide  of  European  opinion,  '*  thus  far  shalt  thou  come, 
and  no  further — ^here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid.''  Grant- 
ing that  this  can  be  done ;  have  those  who  worship  "  things  as 
they  were,"  never  heard  of  that  innovator  and  Reformer,  TimQ  ?, 
Can  political  institutions  help  moving,  while  the  beings  on 
whom  they  act  advance?  They  must,  to  preserve  the  same, 
relative  position,  keep  parallel  and  equidistant  with  things  un-. 
avoidably  shifting.  The  lo^ic  is  not  so  good  as  the  grammar, 
of  tiiose  who  construe  consistency  mere  standing  still,  Spain, 
Naples,  Piedriaont,  and  Portugal,  have  all  attempted  re- 
forms^ and  have  all,  in  the  order  not  of  their  offence,  but  theirs 
weakness,  been  crushed  by  the  royal  founders  of  this  antici* 
pated  milleimiutn.    Warned  by  the  fate  of  France  in  the  'la»i 
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century^  they  disgraced  theircause  by  no  atrocities^  and  farfirom 
insulting  kings,  they  sent  them  circular  apologies^  for  haying 
ventured  to  remember  all  the  liberal  exhortations,  which  they  had 
made  them  in  the  hour  of  need ;  yet  to  chastise  these  nations, 
inighty  countries  have  been  overrun,  occupied,  and  degraded  into 
^ometning  far  below  colonies.    In  the  boundless  powers  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  an  occasion  for  humane  in- 
terposition occurred,  and  let  its  result  for  ever  cure  mortals  of 
trusting  unlimited  power,  for  the  chance  of  its  beneficent  energy : 
Greece  at  length  did  what  for  a  century  she  had  been  con- 
stantly urged  to  by  Russia ;  and  the  Turkish  blood  hounds 
have  been  cheered  on  their  gallant  prey  by  the  official  plauditd 
of  Europe  !  Can  we  doubt  that  the  cause  of  all  sovereigns  right 
or  wrong,  against  all  subjects,  is  the  real  boiid  of  ue  Holy 
Alliance  ?    The  Greeks  are  not  even  subjects ;  they  are  a  nation 
long  chained,  but  not  unresisting,  which  has  once  again  thrown 
the  desperate  die  of  defiance.     As  a  nation  de  facto  as  well  as 
de  jure,  they  might  be  recognized  without  even  virtually  dis- 
avowing the  usurped  privilege  of  crushing  civil  wars  firom  with- 
out.    !But  the  Pseudo-Amphictyons  of  Europe   shrink  fi-om 
the  sacrilege  of  evfen  seeing  one  of  all  those  gems  :^ich  they 
fondly  stripped  ofi*at  Tilsit  now  drop  down  from  the  sultaA!s  tinra. 
England  should  be  the  first  power  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  if  not  for  poBOy— if  not  for  humanity,  for 
her  own  fame,  for  it  will  be  saio,  tlbt(Si%  she  labours  to  starve, 

':  )  '^  The  Mountain  Nymph,  lilPBet  Liberty," 

kst  she  should  contrast  with  the  sickly  ^^antom  which  we  have 
dressed  up  under  her  name  at  Corfu.  Our  regime  there  was 
meant  as .  an  alterative ;  and  it  is  tiiEne  that  we  should  now 
strengthen  the  dose  of  freedom ;  at  the  age  <A  seven  years  our  m- 
^restmg  orphs^'s  constitution  might  venture  out  of  tne  eausucree 
of  double  lists' ;  a.fter  seven  years  Ae  Pythagorean  precept  of 
silence  nnghtend,  and  the  language  at  least  of  her  brethren  and 
her  ancestors  not  be  proscribed.*  Ridiculous  as  is  that  consti- 
tution, it  is  difficult  to  think  with  temper  on  the  moral  influ- 
ence which  has  been  missed  by  the  scheme  of  converting  a  re- 
public into  a  colony  ;  for  not  even  protection  can  always  soothe 
wounded  feelings.  Let  us  hope,  that  the  un-English  policy, 
which  dictated  many  measures  like  this,  has  departed  witn  their 

^       *        •  ■  ■        ■      I  .     .     ■    .  I.         ,      ■   ,  I  .  .      ■ 

^  One  qualification  of  the  freedom  of  Ionian  electioii  is  tliis  :  the  Czer- 
nid^s  or  electors  are  bound  to  cbose  their  representatives  out  of  a  ffovcm- 
jaent  list  containing  only  twice  as  many  names  as  are  to  foe  retiu*nea.  The 
restoration  of:  the  Greek  laa/^tiage  ^  all  puldic  acts  and  proceedings  was 
stipule^d  in  the  charter^  after  a  eert«]iide&y,wji«dihaf  long  since  exjured"^ 
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unhappy  author ;  let  as  hope  that  his  successor  will  not  impli'* 
cate  US  in  plots  with  which  we  can  have  no  community  of  feel- 
lAe  or  interest,  but  in  which  we  may  foe  entangled,  though  noi 
liiuLed  by  the  viewless  chains  of  "  the  guilty  aluance/'*  What 
lEngUsh  sovereign,  would  knowingly  gtve  mmself  to  that  unre- 
iTiraraed  evil,  to  which  others  are  sold,  and  do  the  devil's  work 
i^thout  even  getting  his  price  ?  Our  policy,  as  our  duty,  is 
to  side  with  free  institutions,  and  to  make-  our  country  the 
ark  of  all  liberty ;  that  when  the  oppressors  suffer,  as  they 
must,  even  on  earth,  we  may  be  found  sidine  at  once  with 
justice  and  victory.  Among  all  the  victims  or  tyranny,  what 
claim  is  there  to  the  interposing  protection  oi  the  mighty 
and  generous,  like  that  of  Greece  T  T^e  recognition  of  her  in- 
dependence is  a  measure  which  even  the  Levant  Company 
ought  to  desire,  for  they  must  chuse  between  commercial  anni- 
hilation or  competition,  in  a  country  which  will  soon  be  the 
grave  or  altar  of  liberty. 

Art.  VIII. — Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions;  or  An  Attempt  to 
trace  such  Illusions  to  their  Physicai  Causes*  By  Samuel  Hihbert, 
M.D.  F.It.S.£.,  &c  &c  Edinburgh.  1824. 

npHE  influence  of  the  mind  in  producing  bodily  disease,  ha« 
"^  been  noticed  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  has  afforded  a  con- 
stant subject  of  speculation  to  the  philosopher  and  physician. 
The  effect  of  bodily  disease,  in  modifying  the  conceptions  and 
feelings  of  the  mind,  has  been  scarcely  at  all  observea,  and  still 
less  discussed;  so  that  we  may  search  in' vain  for  any  thing  but 
brief  and  passing  notices  of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  most  ob- 
serving and  scientific  men.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  subject 
is  iull  of  difficulty ;  yet  it  is  possible,  that  some  benefit  may 
arise  from  a  careful  investigation  of  it.  There  is  no  reader  who 
may  not  understand  the  observations  and  reasonings  about  to 
be  advanced ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  should  we  succeed  in 
awakening  the  attention  of  those  whose  education  renders  them 
capable,  and  whose  profession  offers  them  opportumties,  of  pro- 
secuting this  obscure  but  most  interesting  inquiry. 

That  every  case  of  real  mental  illusion ;  in  other  words,  that 
every  disease  of  the  mind,  depends  upon  some  disease  of  the 
body,  is  a  proposition,  of  which  those  persons  haVe  the  deepest 
conviction  who  have  investigated  the  subject  with  the  most  pa- 

*  Th^  altered  conduct  of  the  English  functiohariefl  towards  the  Greeks 
ince  the  death  of  lord  Londonderry,  almost  warraats  *'  hope'^  ^m  **  hia 


since 
successor." 
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tient  attention,  and  who  have  had  the  most  extensive  means  (^ 
observing  the  concomitants  of  mental  derangement  durinj^  life, 
and  the  state  of  the  bodily  organs  after  death.  If  the  mmd  of 
tnan  be  imm^terial^  it  is  incapable  of  disease,  and  its  functions 
can  be  detanked  only  through  its  connexion  with  a  materiid 
substance.  If  the  thinking  principle  be  the  result  of  organiza-' 
tion,  it  must  be  affected  by  whatever  disturbs  the  functions,  or 
deranges  the  structure  of  tnat  organized  body  upon  which  it  de- 
pends. Whatever  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  be  adopted, 
therefore,  we  are  equally  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  every  men- 
tal disease  is  dependent  on  some  physical  cause. 

There  is  a  certain  condition  of  the  body  which  is  essential  to 
sound  thought :  there  are  certain  laws  which  the  mind  observes 
in  conducting  the  process"  of  thought :  both  the  continuance  of 
that  state,  and  the  observance  of  those  laws,  are  indispensable 
to  the  healthy  functions  of  the  mind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  distinction  commonly  made  .between  sensations 
and  ideas.  Those  states  of  the  mind  which  are  induced  by  ob- 
jects actually  present,  impressing  the  organs  af  sense,  are 
termed  sensations :  those  states  of  the  mind  which  are  produced 
by  a  recollection,  or  renewal  of  its  former  states,  are  called 
ideas  :  ideas  are  cOpies  of  sensations  :  they  are  renovations  of 
prior  feelings,  differing  from  the  latter  only^  in  being  less 
mtensie. 

Sensation  is  conceived  to  depend  on  that  part  of  the  animal 
economy  which  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  nervous 
system.  Of  this  system  the  brain  is  supposed  to  be  the  organ 
on  which  sensation  ultimately  depends.  That  we  feel  in  the 
brain,  and  only  in  the  brain,  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  the  most 
able  and  diligent  investigators  of  this  subject.  Thus,  if  the 
finger  be  pricKed,  the  pain  is  felt  not  in  the  finger,  but  in  the 
brain.  When  an  object  is  presented  to  an  organ  of  sense,  it 
produces  a  change  in  the  nerves  of  that  organ ;  this  change  is 
conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain ;  a  corresponding  change  is 
occasioned  in  the  brain,  and,  through  the  brain,  in  the  mind.  It 
is  this  change  in  the  mind  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  sensa- 
tion* Such,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  physical  process  of  sensation. 
In  what  the  change  in  the  nerves  consists,  m  what  manner  it  is 
propagated  to  the  brain,  and  by  the  brain  to  the  mind,  we  have 
no  conception;  and  in  order  to  comprehend  it,  we  appear  to  re- 
quire a  new  sense,  differing  as  much  from  any  whicn  we  iactu- 
ally  possess,  as  the  sense  of  hearing  differs  from  that  of  vision. 

A  certain  state  of  the  brain,  then,  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
it  may  receive  impressions  conveyed  to  it  through  the  nerves. 
Whatever  that  unknown  condition  may  be,  it  is  probable,  that, 
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the  great  ag^nt  in  producing  aiid  maintaining  it,^s  die  circqla^ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  tf  the  flow  ot 
blood  to  the  brain  be  obstructed,  even  for  an  exciedingly  short 

J>eriod^  this  organ  is  no  longer  capable  of  receiviii?  impressions 
irom  external  objects :  fainting  supervenes,  and  ulless  a  supply 
of  this  vital  fluid  be  quickly  admitted,  death  is  the  inevito^ole 
resulti  On  the  other  hand :  if  the  determination  oT  blood  to  the 
brain  be  much  increased — for  example,  if  inflanination  of  the 
cerebral  mass,  or  of  its  membranes,  occur,  sensation  at  first  be- 
comes exceedingly  acute,  until,  in  conformity  tola  general  law 
of  the  anitnal  economy,  extreme  acuteness  oi  seisation  passes 
into  total  insensibility.  Thus  far,  then,  we  are  abfe  to  trace  the 
process  of  sensation,  and  to  understand  the  ph^cal  condition 
which  is  indispensable  to  it.  It  depends  on  a  certain  sta^te  of 
the  brain,  and  the  great  agent  in  maintaining  it  i^  that  Idtate  is, 
the  blood  circulating  with  a  certain  impetus  through  its 
vessels. 

A  due  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  may  then  be  considered  as  the  physical  condition  on 
which  thought  depends.  Now  the  great  law  wiich  regulated 
the  process  of  thought  is  that'  of  association.  /Association  is 
that  law  of  the  mind  by  which  two  or  more  sensations^  or  ideas, 
are  so  united,  that  any  one  of  them,  impressed  alme,  will  intro-; 
duce  all  the  ideas  connected  with  it.  These,  thei,  are  the  two 
circumstances  on  which  thought,  and  the  regular  process  of  it* 
depend.  The  brain  itself  must  be  in  a  certain  (tate :  the  laW 
of  association  must  operate  in  a  certain  manner.  Of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  as  has  just  been  said,  we  know  nothing:  that 
it  doesi  and  must,  exist  is  an  ultimate  fact.  Of  tl^e  law  of  asso- 
ciation we  do  know  something:  it  operates  in  a  determinate 
manner:  to  a  certain  extent  we  can  trace  the  modes  of  its  opf^. 
ration-— they  are  as  follow : 

1.  Association  operates  by  exciting  ideas  in  a  certain  order; 
generally  in  the  order  of  sensation.  Thus,  if  iche  sensations 
ABC  were  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  the  ordfr  of  these  let- 
ters, B  will  excite  not  A  but  C.  There  are  other  circumstances 
which  influence  the  operation  of  this  law  in  determining  the 
order  of  the  succession  of  ideas.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  likeness.  It  is  by  resemblance  that  the  diflbrent  trains  of 
thought  are  linked  together,  succeed  each  other  easily,  and,  as 
it  is  termed,  naturally;  and  it  is  this  easy  and  natural  succes- 
sion of  ideas  that  constitutes  coherence.  The  fourth  train^ 
considered  apart,  may  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  first:  without 
the  intervention  of  the  seccmd  and  third,  there  would  have  been- 
a  chasm  in  the  chain :    it  would  have  been  without  its  oonnectr^ 
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ing  links;  tuti  consequently 'the  train  of  thought  would  ha^e 
been  incohennt.  2.  Association  operates  bjr  exciting  ideas 
.with  a  certah  degree  of  velocity.  If  the  rapidity  of  the  suc- 
cession of  ti|3  trains  of  ideas  passes  beyond  a  certain  point, 
-there  is  no  distinct  thought,  but  confusion.  3.  Association 
operates  by  (xciting  ideas  with  a  certain  degree  of-  vivacity. 
Unless  an  object  be  applied  to  an  organ  of  sense  with  a  certain 
degree  of  foice,  it  produces  no  sensation:  if  it  be  propelled 
against  it  wilii  too  great  an  impetus,  it  occasions  pain,  but  no 
distinct  sensation.  In  like  manner,  unless  the  trains  of  ideas, 
excited  by  association,  possess  a  certain  degree  of  vivacity, 
they  present  (O  the  mind  an  indistinct  assemblage  of  images : 
if,  on  the  (^et  hand,  they  are  too  vivid,  they  are  equally 
incapable  of  forming  the  elements  of  sound  and  coherent 
thought. 

.  Such,  then^b^ing,  what  may  be  termed^  the  physical  and  the 
psychological  conditions  on  which  sound  thought  depends,  it  is 
pbyioiis,  th%ti  whatever  isfaanges  these  conditions  will  propor- 
ifcK;»nialJiy  affeet^the  operation  of  the  mind.  In  certain  diseases, 
jtfae^e  conditioas  are  greatly  altered,  and  therefore  the  functions 
pf  the  mind  n^st  necessanly.be  deranged. 

It  has  beeij[  shown,  that  a  certain  state  of  the  circulation,  in 
the  cerebral  Ig^ood-vessels,  is  essential  to  that  condition  of  the 
brain  on  whicp  sound  thought  depends.  But  there  is  scarcely 
a  disease  to  y^ich  the  human  frame  is  subject,  which  does  not 
affect,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  action  of  those  vessels ; 
and  which,  consequently,  may  not  affect  the  process  of  thought 
When  the  stajpe  oi  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  is  changed  be- 
yond a  certait  point,  sensation  is  unifbhnly  modified,  and  all 
the  mental  ix^ctions  are  proportionally  disturbed.  Qf  this  the 
proofs  are  imttimerabie.  Dr.  Hibbert  has  adduced  two,  which 
are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of;  popular  illustration.  The 
first  is  the  efllect  of  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide:  the  second 
the  infiuence^Of  malaria. 

.  When  the  iutrous  oxide  is  received  into  the  hmgs,  the  pulse 
is  always  alt^cd  in  its  strength,,  its  velocity  and  its  fulness. 
The  alterati(»i  in  its  strength  aiid  velocity  varies  considerably 
in  different  individuals,  but  an  increase  in  its  fulness  is  a  uniform 
result.  Corr^onding  to  the  influence  of  this  gas  on  the  cir- 
culation, the  change  in  the  mental  impressions  is  most  striking. 
Sensations  untformly  became  more  vivid :  there  is  increas^ 
seiisibility  t<^  louch :  luminous  points  arise  to  dazzle  the  vision : 
the  hearing  ii  more  acute,  and  feelings  of  such  delight  as 
almost  to  o^scrpy  consciousness  are  excited.  At  the  same  time 
fTBie^reii^iii^  intensity  pass  jrapidly  through 
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tke  mind.  One  individual,  in  attempting  to  describe  his  feelings 
could  only  compare  them  to  those  which  he  had  experienced 
T¥hen  witnessing  an  heroic  scene  upon  the  stage.  Another 
person  could  omy  refer,  for  a  descnption  of  the  state  of  his 
mind,  to  the  emotions  raised  within  his  breast,  when,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  commemoration  held  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  honour  of  Handel,  he  heard  seven  hmndred  instru^ 
ments  playing  at  one  time.  Whenever  the  operation  of  this 
eas,  remarks  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  was  carried  to  its  greatest 
height,  the  pleasurable  thrilling  gradually  diminished,  the 
sense  of  pleasure  was  lost,  impressions  ceased  to  be  perceived, 
vivid  ideas  passed  rapidly  through  the  mind.  On  another  oc* 
casion  he  describes  his  feelings  after  the  following  manner  :-— 

'  Immediately  after  my  return  from  a  long  journey,  being  fatigued, 
I  respired  nine  quarts  of  nitrous  oxide,  having  been  precisely  thirty- 
three  days  without  breathing  any.  The  feelings  were  different  frcnn 
those  I  had  experienced  on  former  experiments.  After  the  first  six 
or  seven  respirations,  I  gradually  began  to  lose  the  periseptum  of  es^ 
temal  things,  and  a  vivia  and  intense  recollection  of  gome  former  experik 
ments  pas^  through  my  mind,  so  that  I  called  out,  what  an  amazing 
concatenation  of  ideas  V 

•  A  third  experiment  by  the  same  philosopher  waisi  attended  with 
the  most  remarkable  results.  He  was  enclosed  in  an  air-tight 
breathing  box  of  the  capacity  of  about  nine  cubic  feet  and  a 
half,  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  habituated  to  the  ex- 
citement of  the  gas,  which  was  there  carried  on  gradually. 
After  having  been  in  the  place  of  confinement  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  during  which  time  no  less  a  quantity  than  80  quarts 
were  thrown  in,  he  adds, 

'  The  moment  after  I  came  out  of  the  box  I  began  to  respire  20 
miarts  of  unmingled  nitrous  oxide.  A  thrilling,  extending  from  the 
diest  to  the  extremities,  was  almost  immediate^  produced  I  felt  a 
sense  of  tangible  extension  highly  pleasurable  in  every  Hmb ;  my  visible 
impressions  were  dazzling,  and  apparently  mamifi^.  I  heard  dis- 
tinctly every  sound  in  the  room,  and  was  perfectly  aWare  of  my  situa- 
tion. By  degrees,  as  the  pleasurable  sensation  increased,  I  lost  all  con- 
nection with  external  thmgs ;  trains  of  vivid,  visible  images  rapidly 
passed  through  my  mind,  and  were  connected  with  words ,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  sensations  perfectly  noveL  I  existed  in  a  world 
of  newly  connected  and  newly  modified  ideas.  When  I  was  awakened 
ftom  this  semi-delirious  trance  by  Dl*.  Kinglake,  who  took  the  bag  from 
my  mouth,  indignation  and  pride  were  the  first  feelings  produced  by  the 
sight  of  the  persons  about  me.  .  My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and 
simlime;  and  for  a  moment  I  wa&ed  round  the  roo^  perfectly  Te^ 
gardless  of  what  was  said  to  me.  As  I  recovered  my  former  state  of 
mind,  I  felt  an  indinatism  to  communicate  the  disoovmriM  I  had  xoadm 
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during  the  experiment.  I  endeavoured  to  recall  the  ideas^— 4liey  wer^ 
feeble  and  indistinct  One  recollection  of  terms,  however,  presented 
itself^  and  with  the  most  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner,  I  exclaimed 
to  Dr.  Kinglake,  nothing  exists  but  thoughts,  the  universe  is  composed 
of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures  and  pains.' 

From  this  interesting  experiment,  it  appears  that  in  conse*- 
quence  of  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  the  brain,  through 
tne  medium  of  the  circulation,  1.  Sensations  wBre  greatly  m- 
creased  in  intensity.  2.  Ideas  were  greatly  increased  in  vivid'- 
ness.  3.  Consequently  all  connection  with  external  things  was 
lost :  a  world  of  newly  connected,  and  newly  modified  ideas 
arose.  4.  Emotions  were  produced  corresponding  in  intensity 
to  the  acuteness  x)f  sensation,  and  the  vividness  of  ideasi 
^'  My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and  sublime,  I  exclaimed, 
jiothmg  exists  but  thoughts ;  the  universe  is  composed  of  im- 
pressions, ideas,  pleasures  and  pains'^  It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  more  striking  and  complete  illustration,  of  the 
influence  of  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  brain,  from  an 
altered  state  of  its  blood  vessels,  in  modifying  the  process  of 
thought. 

The  exact  counterpart  of  this  experiment  is  afforded  by  the 
inhalation  of  malaria;  Febrile  miasma  is  a  depressiiig  agent: 
nitrous  oxide  is  a  powerful  stin^iulaiit :  the  effect  of  the  former 
on  the  brain  ou^ht,  therefore,  to  be  the  converse  of  that  of  the 
latter.  Aecordmgly,  on  receiving  into  the  lung6,  the  febrile 
miasma,  a  feeling  of  chilliness  pervades  the  surface  of  the  body^ 
together  with  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  a  most  uneasy  sensatioi^ 
of  lassitude.  Sometimes  this  chilliness  amounts  to  shivering  i 
there  is  headache  ;  giddiness  ;  often  sickness  ;  the  countenance 
becomes  pallid;  there  is  extreme  anxiety  about  the  prsec(»xliav 
the  pulse  is  oppressed,  and  the  mind  is  feeble,  dull,  dejected,, 
incapable  of  the  effort  of  attention,  and  utterly  unable  to  con-, 
^rol  or  even  to  connect  the  trains  of  gloomy  and  distressing 
images  which  terrify  the  imagination.  It  is  this  miasma  which 
is  the  main  cause  of  Typhus  Fever.  The  early  and  striking 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  precisely  those  which  have  been 
enumerated.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  nitrous  oxide, 
and  malaria  not  only  alter  the  condition  of  the  circulation,  but 
ftctually  produce  some  change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood. 
Indeed  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  progress  of  typhus 
fever  demonstrate  the  fact.  In  every  severe  case  of  this 
disease  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  brown,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  viscid  sordes.  On  examination  after  death,  a  similar  con- 
dition is  found  extending  throughout  the  mucous  membrane; 
which  luies.the  air  pasit^es :  it  can  be  trielced  to  th^  s&iimleiBt 
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ramifications  of  the  air  tubes  in  the  lun^s.     Now  it  is  on  this 
mucous  membrane  that  that .  change  m  the  condition  of  the 
blood,  which  it  is  the  function  of  respiration  to  effect>  takes' 
place.     It  is  on  this  membrane  that  the  blood  gives  off  that 
principle  with  which  it  becomes  loaded  during  its  circulation 
through  the  body,  and  which  it  would  be  pernicious  longer  to 
retajn,  and  in  exchange  receives  from  the  atmosphere  that  vital  ■* 
principle  which  is  piecessary  to  its  renovation.     But  in  conse- 
quence of  being  covered  with  this  viscid  sordes,  the  atmospheric 
air  is  actually  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
brane :  that  change  in  the  blood  which  ought  to  take  place  oh 
its  surface  cannot  be  effected :   a  deleterious  principle  (carbon) 
is  consequently  pent  up  in  the  mass  of  the  circulating  fluid ; 
with  this  principle  the  blood  becomes  more*  and  more  loaded^ 
and  on  this,  it  is  conjectured  with  much  plausibility,   depend 
the  symptoms  which  characterise  the  severe  forms  of  typhus^ 
fever,  especially  in  its  latter  stages.    This  statement  is  given' 
merely  to  show,  that  the  composition  of  the  blood  majf  actually 
be  changed,    and   to  convey  some  notion  of  the  manner  iii 
which  the  alteration  may  be  effected.     If  we  have  clear  probf 
that  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  changed  in  any  one  disease, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  may  be  changed  in  others. 
And  if  a  change  merely  in  the  state  of  the  circulation  can 
exert  such  a  wonderful  influence  upon  thie  brain,  and  through- 
the  brain  upon  the  mind,  as  we  have  seen  it  is  capable  of  pro^ 
ducing,  how  astonishingly  may  that  influence  be  exalted  by  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  itself? 

Thus,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  the  functions  of  the  mind  may  be 
most  powerfully  affected  by  causes  which  influence  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  brain*     In  regard-  to  the  law  of  aasocia-. 
tion,  although  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  of  neceissity  be  disturb- 
ed by  all  the  causes  justt  referred  to,  yfet  it  is  easy  to  sho?<r/ 
that  disease  has  a  direct  influence  in  deranging  its  operation.  > 
It  ha^  been  stated,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  sound  thought,' 
that  the  trains  of  ideas  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain  otder^ 
with  a  certain  velocity,  and  with  a  certain  vivacity.     Now  the' 
dBTect  of  bodily :  disease  is^  Ist^  to  disturb  the  order  of  the- 
succession  of  ideas.     Suppose  A  B  G,  D  E  F,  G  H  I  represent' 
successive  ttains  of  ideaia,  united  by  the  resembling  ideas  CJ^ 
ai^d  D,and  F  and  G.     As  long  as  the  mind  is  in  ai  state  to' 
r^c^ive  as  vivid  an  impression  from  these  as  from  any  inrthe^ 
serie^^  the  whole  train  will  be  co*herent  r  this  is^  the  caee  iw 
l^alth.:  but  it  is  the  effect  of  disease 'td  render  the  mindin^n^' 
sible.  to  the  impressioli  of  these  cosmeoting  links,  by  i^increai^ 
iog  the  intex^ity  of  some  pf  those*  which  ..help  to*  e<Mftip«^  th^' 
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train,  but  which  have  little.  ggwttnhlirtBg  td  msA  odnei;  &i^ 
these  alone  mbtodb  the  attraitKm*  Suppose^  fbr  esEsaiple^  ^ 
ideas  represented  bj  the  letters  F,  H  and  E»  I,  ase  r«idaed 
more  intense  than  any  others  which  compose  the  three  trans! 
ABC,  DBF.  OH  I :  then  A  will  be  combined  ilot  with  BC 
and  so  on,  but  with  FH  or  with  Elf  whence  the  ideas  mtist 
•necessarily  be  incongruous  and  incoherent.  2hd.  A  second 
effect  of  bodily  disease  is,  to  influence  the  velocity  of  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  sound  thought 
than  a  certain  degree  of  slowness  in  the  succession  of  ideas ; 
but  in  disease  the  velocity  with  which  ideas  pass  through  tiie 
mind,  is  perfectly  astonishing.  In  breaming,  also,  we  see  an 
example  of  this,  and  an  illustration  of  its  effect.  In  this  sin- 
gular state  we  live  ages  in  a  single  moment.  Quicker  than 
Ariel  performs  his  task,  we  complete  achievements  which  the 
labour  of  years  is  insufficient  to  accomplish.  No  obstacle  im-' 
pedes  our  progress;  the. ocean  itself  does  but  accelerate  it : 
the  very  winds  are  too  tardy  in  their  course,  and  the  flight  of 
the  eagle  affords  but  a  faint  emblem  of  the  rapidity  with  wMek 
We  dart  through  its  own  -element.  Sometimes  in  mania  the 
velocity  of  the  succession  of  ideas  is  truly  wonderfiil.  This  is 
unequivocally  indicated  by  extrenie  rapidity  of  speech,  which 
is  the  sign  and  the  effect  of  rapidity  in  the  succession  of  ideas. 
The  conseauence  of  this  extreme  velocity  must  be  (1.)  Indis- 
tinctness 01  perception.  Unless  the  objects  contemplated  by 
the  mind  remain  present  a  certain  time,  it  cannot  possibly  (Ms- 
tinguish  them  with  accuracy.  (2.)  Confusion  of  thought 
Innumerable  ideas  flitting  rapidly  across  the  nund,  exciting  and 
leaving  no  definite  impression,  can  produce  nothii^  but  confd* 
sion.  (3.)  Inaccuracy  of  judgment  must  necessarily  follow. 
The  attention  is  not  fixed  long  enough  on  any  one  point  to  per- 
ceive its  true  relation  to  other  objects,  or  to  consider  the  cir-" 
cumstances  from  which  alone  a  rational  conclusion  can  be  de- 
duced. (4.)  There  must  be  an  utter  disregard  toincongruiftiss. 
The  mind  passes  too  rapidly  from  idea  to  idea,  to  perceive  their* 
want  of  conerence.  Hence  in  dreams,  we  readily  acquiesce  in' 
the  greatestabsurdities,  and  even  impossibiUties;  hence  in  mania 
there  is  the  most  intense  belief  of  the  most  palpable  contradic- 
tions. 3rd.  A  third  effect  of  bodily  disease  is,  to  increase  the 
vivacity  of  ideas.  This  is  often  the  consequence  of  increased 
intensity  of  sensation,  the  tendency  of  which  to  heighten  the 
vividness  of  the  ideas  of  association,  we  have  seen  in  sir  Hum* 
phrey  Davy's  experiment  on  himself,  with  nitrous  oxid^.  **  I 
gradually  began  to  lose  the  perceptibli  of  external  things,  he' 
observes^  ana  a  vivid  and  intense  recollection  of  some  former 
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ezperimeiitii  passed  through  mv  mind^  so  that  I  c^alled  out^  wh^ 
ainnnwriiw  concatenation  of  ideas.''  The  indicaticMis  of  increas-' 
td  sensibiuty  of  the  brain  in  certain  diseases^  are  most  striking. 
Hie  face  is  red^  the  eye  suffused^  the  pulse  strong  and  full^  the 
carotid  arteries  beat  with  v^hemence^  and  the  brain  becomes  w> 
excessively  sensible,  that  impressions  the  most  violent  are  pio- 
duced  by  the  slightest  causes  of  sensation.  We  have  seen 
that  a  preter-i^atural  vividness  of  the  ideas  of  association,  ac^^ 
companies  this  state  of  the  sensorium*  And  when  this  state 
has  recurred  often,  and  continued  long,  the  sensibiUty  of 
the  brain  becomes  permanently  increased ;  whence  it  is  pre-dis- 
posed  to  receive  violent  impressions,  both  from  the  common 
objects  of  sensation^  and  from  the  ideas  of  association.  .   . 

Such  are  the  principal  modes  in  which  bodily  disease  de«^ 
ranges  the  functions  of^  the  mind.  It  either  changes  the  phy- 
sicia  cCModition  of  the  brain,  on  which  the  exercise  of  sound 
thought  depends,  rendering  it  preter-naturally  acute,  and  thus 
increasing  the  intensity  ofsensations  and  the  vivacity  of  ideas, 
or  the  contrary  ;  or  it  disturbs  the  operation  of  the  law  of  as- 
sociation, in  one  or  in  several  of  the  modes  which  have  been, 
stated ;  or  both  circumstances  are  combined.  The  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  the 
human  mind  will  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light  on  this  ob- 
scure and  almost  unexplored  subject.  There  is  scarcely  a 
disease  which  influences  the  condition  of  the  mental  faculties, 
to  which  they  might  not  be  applied  with  great  advantage.  To 
all  those  diseases  of  the  mind  which  depend  on  diseases  of  .the 
brain  itself,  of  its  membranes,  and  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium ; 
to  all  those  which  depend  on  disease  of  the'  lungs,  of  the  sto- 
mach, of  the  liver,  and  of  all  the  associated  organs  of  digestion, 
they  are  obviously  and  directly  applicable.  Some  of  these 
diseases  act  upon  the  mind  in  a  peculiar  and  uniform  manner, 
producing  peculiar  and  uniform  mental  derangements  ;  we  are 
able  distinctly  to  trace  the  aberration  of  the  mind,  to  the  dis- 
turbed function  of  the  bodily  organ ;  in  some  cases  we  can  do 
this  with  remarkable  clearness  and  uniformity;  sometimes  we 
can  even  ascertain  in  what  the  peculiar  morbid  actions  of  the 
diseased  organ  consists,  can  trace  the  influence  of  these  morbid 
actions  upon  the  brain,  and  can  clearly  connect  with  the  diseased 
state  thus  communicated  to  the  brain,  the  disease  ultimately 
imparted  to  the  mind.  Some  of  the  forms  of  mania  afford  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  these  important  facts,, 
into  the  detail  of  some  of  which  it  was  our  intention  to  haVe 
entered  at  present.  But  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  thing  like: 
an  adequate  view  of  the  subject,  m  the  limits  to  which  we  must 
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at  present  restrict  our  observations.  We  shall  soon^  however, 
return  to  the  subject  of  mania^  and  shall  then  enter  into  a 
full  consideration  of  this  curious  and  most  interesting  branch 
of  it. 

If  the  observations  which  have  been  made  will  explain  some 
of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  mania,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  a  fortiori  they  will  explain  the 
pltienomena  of  spectral  illusions,  which  depend  upon  the  same 
causes  as  those  of  mania,  are  of  the  same  nature,  differing 
only  in  degree,  and  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

Spectral  illusions  are  ideas,  or  renovated  sensations,  rendered 
more  intense  than  sensations  themselves ;  they  depend  on  bo- 
dily disease,  and  they  take  the  form  of  images  that  have  be- 
come familiar  to  the  mind,  and  that  have  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  it. 

I .  Spectral  illusions  are  ideas,  or  renovated  sensations,  rendered 
more  intense  than  sensations  themselves.  They  consist  of  recol- 
lected images. of  the  mind,  the  vivacity  of  which  is  so  increased, 
that  they  prevail  over  actual  impressions.  Of  the  production 
of  sensations,  by  means  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  we  can . 
readily  conceive ;  though  we  do  not  comprehend  the  mode  of 
its  operation,  we  see  the  apparatus  by  which  the  object  is 
accomplished.     But  the  renovation   of  past   sensations,   the 

Sower  of  collecting  and  treasuring  up  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  of 
^calling  them  at  distant  periods,  is  much  more  inconoLprehensi- 
ble  ;  we  do  not  see,  and  we  do  not  know,  the  means  by  which 
it  is  effected.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable,  that  ideas  are  re- 
called in  the  same  manner  as  sensations  are  produced,  namely, 
by  impressions  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense  ;  and  that  these 
impressions  recall  the  past,  in  strict  and  invariable  conformity 
to  the  law  of  association,  by  some  resemblance  of  the  present  to 
the  past.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  faculty  is  exercised,  we 
know  that  the  faculty  itself  exists;  we  can  ascertain  certain 
laws  which  regulate  its  operation,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  otir 
present  purpose. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  essential  to  sound  thought  that  sen- 
sations should  possess  only  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  It  is 
also  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  they  should  be  somewhat  more 
intense  than  ideas.  So  long  as  we  are  awake,  in  sound  health, 
and  in  an  unexclted  statfe,  they  never  equal  the  intensity  of 
actual  and  present  impressions.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  greater  in- 
tensity of  sensations  than  ideas,  that  we  judge  of.'real  ex- 
i6tencies  and  distinguish  the  present  from  the  past  lEtnd  the 
future.     In  sound  health  and  in  an  unexcited  state,  this  dispro- 
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portion  in  the  intensity  of  sensations  and.  ideas,  is  $o  palpable, 
that  the  difference  is  instantaneously  pierceived  and  the  judg- 
ment cannot  possibly  be  misled.  In  a  sta,te  of  excitement,  it 
is  lessened ;  and  at  that  moment,  and  precisely  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  diminished,  the  judgment  is  in  danger  of  being  de- 
ceived. It  is  exactly  for  this  reason  that  persons  in  an  excited 
state  of  body  or  mind,  or  both,  are  incapable  of  forming  a  sound, 
judgment.  Now  both  the  intensity  of  sensations  and  ideas, 
and  their  relative  intensity,  may  be  preternatural.  1.  Sensations 
themselves  may  be  pretematurally  acute  :  whence,  as  we  have 
seen,  ideas  may  become  pretematurally  vivid:  the  certain 
consequence  will  be  mental  illusion.  The  inhalation  of 
nitrous  oxide  uniformly  increased  the  intensity  of  sensation  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  mind  became  insensible  to  actual  im- 
pressions and  was  conscious  only  of  a  succession  of  the  most 
vivid  ideas.  **  I  lost  all  connection  with  external  things.  I  ex^ 
isted  in  a  world  of  newly  connected  and  newly  modified  ideas. 
My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and  sublime,  and  I  walked  around 
the  room  perfectly  regardless  of  what  was  said  to  me."  2.  Sen- 
satHms  may  be  preterhaturally  acute,  at  first  with  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  vividness  of  ideas  ;  but  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  acuteness  of  sensation  may  stop  at  a  definite  point, 
while' the  vividness  of  ideas  may  go  on  to  increase  greatly  be- 
yond it.  Exciting  causes  by  no  means  increase  the  intensity 
of  sensations  and  ideas,  in  invariable  proportion  to  each  other. 
3.  ideas  may  be  pretematurally  vivid,  without  a  proportionate 
increase  in  tne  intensity  of  sensations.  This  is  often  the  case 
in  mania,  and  it  occurs  in,  and  for  the  most  part  constitutes 
that  peculiar  state  of  the  mind  termed  reverie.  4.  Not  only 
may  the  vividness  of  ideas  be  increased  without  an  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  sensations,  but  even  with  an  actual  diminution  of 
it.  There  are  causes  which  directly  lessen  the  intensity  of 
sensation,  and  which  at  the  same  time  favour  the  renovation, 
and  increase  the  vivacity  of  ideas.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
unknown  cause  which  produces  sleep ;  the  direct  tendency  of 
which  is,  to  diminish  the  sensibility  to  actual  impressions,  while 
it  by  no  means  exerts  the  same  influence  over  the  renovation  of 
past  impressions,  but  seems  rather  to  conduce  to  their  rapid, 
and  vivid  re-excitement.  The  same  is  true  of  morbid  causes.  : 
The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  solution  of  the 
phenomena  of  spectral  illusions  is  obvious.  One  of  the  mos£ 
interesting  cases  of  this  kind  on  record,  is  that  of  Nicolai,  the, 
celebrated  bookseller  of  Berlin.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable;  be- 
cause the  account  is  given  by  a  man  or  uncomioaon  acuteness^. 
who  carefully  observed,  and  faithfully  recorded,  (every  thing 
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that  passed  in  his  own  mind.  He  was  aware  of  the  connection 
of  spectral  illusions  with  physical  causes ;  and  in  his  own  case 
was  able  distinctly  to  trace  tnem  to  bodily  disease. 

^ .  '  In  a  state  of  mind  completely  sounds .  and  after  the  first  terror  was 
over,  with  p^ect  calmness^  I  saw/  says  this  extraordinary  man,  '  fox 
nearly  two  months,  almost  constantly  and  involuntarily,  a  vast  number 
(]f  human  and  other  forms,  and  even  heard  their  voices.'    - 

<  -  .  - 

»  After  stating  that  several  unpleasant  events  had  recently  oc- 
fcurred  which  extremely  distressed  him,  he  observes, 

'My  wife  and  another  person  came  into  my  apartment  in  the  monv- 
ing,  in  order  to  console  me,  hut  I  was  too  much  agitated  by  a  series  of 
incidents,  which  had  most  powerfully  affected  my  moral  feeling,  to  be 
capable  of  attending  to  them.  On  a  sudden,  I  perceived,  at  about  die 
iSistance  of  ten  steps,  a  form  like  that  of  a  deceased  person.  I  pointed 
Bt  iti  asking  my  wife  if  she  did  not  see  it  ?  It  was  but  natural  that 
she  should  not  see  any  thing ;  my  question,  therefore,  alanbed  her  very 
much,  and  she  immediately  sent  for  a  physician.  The  phantom  con- 
4inu^  about  eight  minutes.  I  gnew  at  length  inore  calm,  and  being 
fixtremely  exhausted,  fell  inta  a  restless  sleep,  which  lasted  about  half  an 
hour.  The  physician  ascribed  the  apparition  to  a  violent  mental  ^mo* 
tion,  and  hoped  there  would  be  no  return ;  but  the  violent  agitation 
of  my  mind  had  in  some  way  disordered  my  nerves^  and  pioduoed 
farther  consequences  which  deserve  a  more  minute  description. 

'At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form  which  I  had  seen  in,  the  mom- 
ong  re-appeared.  I  washy  myself  when  this  happened,  and  being  rath^ 
uneasy  at  the  incident,  went  to  my  wife's  apartment,  but  there  Hke^ 
wise  I  was  persecuted  biy  the  apparition,  which,  however,  at  intervals 
disappeared,  and  always  presented  itself  in  a  standing  posture.  About 
six  o'clock  there  appeared  also  several  walking  figures,  tvhich  had  ne 
connection  with  the  first.  After  the  first  day  the  form  of  the  deceased 
-person  no  more  appeared,  but  its  place  was  supplied  w:ith  many  othei 
•p!(iantasnis,  sometimes  representing  acquaintances,  but  mostly  strai^gera: 
ti^pse  whom  I  knew  were  composed  of  livine  and  deceased  persons^ 
but  the  number  of  the  latter  was  comparativdy  smaU.  :  I  observed  tlicf 
.persons  with  whom  I  daily  conversed  did  not  appear  as  jffmntngpm^ 
these  representing  chiefly  persons  who  lived  at  some  distance  from,  196. 
'  '  These  phantasms  seemed  equally  clear  and  distinct  at  all  timeS)  irii 
under  al!  circumstances,  both  when  I  was  by  my8elf>  sind  when*  I'Wdi 
in  company,  and  as  well  in  the  day  as  at  night,  and  in'  my- own  home 
as  well  as  ab^pad;  they  wer^' however,  kss  Sequent  when  |  Wje^  in'the 
house  of  a  friend^  and  rarely  appeared  J;o  me  in  the  stareet.  When  I 
^ut  my  eyes,  these  phantasnls  would  sometimes  vanish  entirely,  thoi^ 
there  were  instances*  when  I  belield  them  with  my  eyes  dosed,  yet, 
when  they  disappeared  on  such  occasions,  they  generally  retuj^ned  when 
I  opened  my  eye!B.  I  conversed  sometimes  Math  my  physician  and  toy 
wife  of  the  phantasms  which  at  the  moment  surrounded  me ;  they  ap- 
iieared  mpre  firequently  walking  than  at  rest,  nor  were  they  conitanuy 
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present*  Th^y  frequently  did  not  come  for  some  time,  but  always  le-ap-r 
peared  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  dither  singly  or  in  company,  the 
latter,  however,  being  most  frequently  the  cclse.  I  generally  saw 
human  forms  of  both  sexes,  but  they  usually  seemed  not  to  take 
the  smallest  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a  market-place,' 
where  all  are  eager  to  press  through  the  crowd ;  at  times,  however," 
they  seemed  to  be  transacting  business  with  each  other.  I  alsa 
saw  several  times  people  on  horseback,  dogs  and  birds.  All  these 
phantasms  appeared  to  me  in  their  natural  size,  aud  as  distinct  as 
if  alive,  exhibiting  different  shades  of  carnation  in  the  uncovered  parts/ 
as  well  as  in  different  colours  and  fashions  in  their  dresses,  thoudx 
the  colours  seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in  real  nature.  None  of  the 
figures  appeared  particularly  terrible,  comical,  or  disgusting,  most  of 
them  beine  of  an  indifferent  shape,  and  some  presenting  a  pleasing 
Aspect.  The  longer  these  phantoms  continued  to  visit  me,  the  more  fre- 
quently did  they  return,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  increased  in 
number  about  four  weeks  after  they  had  first  appeared.  I  also  began 
to  hear  them  talk ;  these  phantoms  sometimes  conversed  among  them- 
^Ives,  but  more  frequently  addressed  their  discourse  to  me;  their 
speeches  were  commonly  short,  and  never  of  an  unpleasant^  turn.  At 
different  times  there  appeared  to  me  both  dear  and  sensible  friend  of 
V^  jsexes,  whose  addresses  tended  to  appease  my  grief,  which  had,  hot 
yet  wholly  subsided:  their  consolatory  speeches  were  in  general  4dv 
dressed  to  me  when  I  was  alone.  Sometimes,  however,  I  was  ac-e 
costed  by  these  consoling  friends  while  I  was  engaged  in  company^ 
and  not  unfrequently  while  real  persons  were  speaking  to  me.  These 
consolatory  addresses  consisted  sometimes  of  abrupt  phrases,  and  tit 
Other  times  they  were  regularly  executed.' 

.  I»:  general,  the  subjects  of  this  curious  affection  have  been 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  connection  vfith.  the  diseased  sta,te8  of 
certain,  functions  of  the  animal  economy.  In  their  narratives 
&ey  have,  therefore,  wholly  neglected  to  describe  the  stated  <i|' 
their  health,  and  even  many  of  those  who  would  ^ot  hare  sup* 
pressed  the  account  from  its  tendency  to  diminish  the  wonder 
apd  terror  of  the  story,  were  utterly  incapable  of  obseryiog 
Sbccurately,  and  describing  faithfully  the  aisorder  or  disease! 
upder  which  they  were  labouring*  But,  fortunately,,'  the 
object  of  this  most  interesting  case  was  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
jnent  and  a  philosopher.  He  was,  thereforcr,  able  to  detect  and 
assign  the  true  cause  of  his  malady.  He  statdis  that,  some 
years  before,,  he  had  been  subject  to  a  violent  vertigo,  which 
had  been  cured  by  leeches ;  that  it  was  his  custom  to  lose  blo^ 
twice  a  year;  that  previously  to  the  present  attack  this 
evacuation  had  heen  neglected ;    that,  therefore,  the  disord^ 

Erobably  arose  from  an  irregularity  in  the  circulation  of  the 
lood,  and  that,  under  this  impression,  it  was  at  last  agreecl 
that  leeches  should  be  again  applied.      His  account  of  this 

1x2 
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result  is  exceedingly  important.    Having  stated  the  hour  when 
the  leeches  were  applied,  he  says, 

'  No  person  was  with  me  be$ide&  the  surgeon ;  but  during  the 
operation,  my  chamber  was  crowded  with  human  phantasms  of  all 
descriptions.  This  continued  uninterruptedly  till  about  half  an  hour 
after  four  o'clock,  just  when  my  digestion  commenced.  I  then  perceived 
that  they  began  to  move  more  slowly.  Soon  after,  their  colour  began 
to  fade,  and  at  seven  o'clock  they  were  entirely  white.  But  they  moved 
very  little,  though  the  forms  were  as  distinct  as  before :  growing,  how- 
ever, by  degrees  more  obscure,  yet  not  fewer  in  niunber,  as  had  gene- 
rally been  nie  case.  The  phantasms  did  not  withdraw,  nor  did  they 
vanish,  a  circumstance,  which,  previous  to  that  time,  had  frequently 
happened.  They  now  seemed  to  dissolve  in  the  air,  while  fragments  of 
some  of  them  continued  visible  a  considerable  time.  About  eight 
o'clock  the  room  was  entirely  cleared  of  my  fantastic  visitors.  Since 
this  time  I  have  felt,  twice  or  three  times,  a  sensation,  as  if  these 
phantasms  were  going  to  re-appear,  without,  however,  actually  seeing 
any  thing.  The  same  sensation  surprised  me  just  before  I  drew  up 
this  account,  while  I  was  examining  some  papers  relative  to  these 
apparitions.' 

This,  then,  was  a  case  in  which  the  recollected  images  of  the 
mind  had  become  as  vivid  as  actual  impressions.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  increased  intensity  of  ideas,  they  appeared  to  be, 
and  were  mistaken  for,  sensations  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  in- 
creased* intensity  was  physical,  and  was  distinctly  referable  to 
disordered  function  of  the  brain,,  from  a  preternatural  fulness 
of  the  blood-vessels.  This  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  was 
also  combined  with  moral  causes  which  had  produced  a  most 
powerful  and  depressing  effect  upon  the  mind  itself. 

But  this  case  is  rendered  still  more  comjplete  by  a  circum- 
stance which  Nicolai  incidentally  mentions  relative  to  the 
natural  constitution  of  his  mind. 

r  .  .  .  -  -  - 

^  I  must  observe,  he  says,  that;  ^7  imagination  possesses  in  general  a 
great  facility  in  picturing.  I  have,  for  example,  sketched  in  my  mind 
a  numbfer  of  phms  for  novels  and  plays,  though  I  have  comtnitted  very 
few  of  them  to  paper,  because  I  was  less  solicitous  to  execute  than  to 
invent.  I  have  generally  arranged  these  outlines,  when,  in  a  eheerful 
state  of  mind,  I  have  taken  a  solitary  walk,  or,  when  traVelliiJ^  I  have 
sat  in  my  carriage,  and  could  only  fipd  employment  in  myself  and  my 
imagination.  Constantly,  and  even  now,  do  the  different  persons,  whom 
I  imagine  in  the  foundation  of  such  a  plot,  present  themselves  to  me  in 
the  most  lively  and  distinct  manner;  their  [figure ,  their  features,  their 
Tnanner,  iheif  dress,  and  their  complexion,  are  all  visible  to  my  fancy 
As  long  as  I  meditate  on  a  fixed  plap,  and  afterwards  carry  it  into 
effect,  even  when  I  am  interrupted,  and  when  I  must  begin  it  again  at 
different  times,  all  the  acting  persons  continue  present  in  the  very  same 
form  in  which  my  imagination  at  first  produced  them.     I  find  myself 
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frequently  in  a  statebetween  sleeping  and  waking,  in  whicb  a  number  of 
pictures  of  every  description,  often  of  the  strangest  forms,  shew  them-* 
selves,  change  and  vanish.  In  the  year  1778,  T  was  afflicted  with  a 
bilious  fever,  which  at  times,  though  seldom,  became  so  high  as  to 
produce  delirium.  Every  day,  towards  evening,  the  fever  came  on,  and 
if  I  happened  to  shut  my  eyes  at  that  time,  I  could  perceive  that  the 
cold  fit  of  the  fever  was  beginning,  even  before  the  sensation  of  cold 
was  observable.  This  I  knew,  by  the  distinct  appearance  of  coloured 
pictures  of  less  than  half  their  natural  size,  which  looked  as  in  frames. 
They  were  a  set  of  landscapes,  composed  of  trees,  rocks,  and  other 
objects.  If  I  kept  my  eyes  shut,  every  minute  some  alteration  took 
^ace  in  the  representation.  Some  figures  vanished,  and  others  appeared. 
But  if  I  opened  my  eyes,  all  was  gone ;  if  I  shut  them  again  I  had  a 
different  landscape.  In  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever,  I  sometimes  opened 
and  shut  my  eyes  every  second,  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  and 
every  time  a  different  picture  appeared,  replete  with  various  objects^ 
which  .had  not  the  least  resemblance  with  those  that  £^peared  before. 
These  pictures  presented  themselves  without  interruption,  as  long  as 
the  cold  fit  of  the  fever  lasted.  They  became  fainter  as  soon  as  I 
began  to  grow  warm,  and  when  I  was  perfectly  so,  all  were  gone. 
When  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever  was  entirely  past,  no  more  pictures  ap- 
peared ;  but  if,  on  the  next  day,  I  could  again  see  pictures  when  my 
eyes  were  shut,'  it  was  a  certain  sign  that  the  cold  fit  was  coming  on.'   ^ 

This  account  distinctly  proves  that  there  was  inhereut,  in 
the  constitution  of  this  singular  man»  a  great  predisposition  to 
the  intense  renovation  of  past  impressions ;  that,  to  use  his 
own  language,  he  "  possessed  a  great  facility  in  picturing.^* 
His  imagination  was  indeed  a  perfect  kaleidescope.  To  the; 
complete  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  spectral  illusions,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  predisposition  is  essential^ 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  advert  to  this  important 
topic.  At  present,  it  is  suflScient  to  observe,  that  this  state-; 
ment  of  the  strong  natural  tendency  of  Nicolai's  mind  to  form 
vivid  pictorial  images  of  every  thing  that  interested'  it,  renders 
his  case  as  perfect  as  can  be  desired. 

The  case  of  spectral  illusion  cited  by  Dr.  Hibbert,  from 
Crichton,  p.  105,  was  evidently  connected  with  Epilepsy  ;  and 
'*  the  celestial  sights"  that  were  ^yitnessed,  were  distinctly, 
accompanied  with  the  aitra  epileptica.  Were  the  history  of  this 
lady's  health  as  fully  and  faithfully  recorded  as  that  of  rficolai, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  lo  trace  her  affection 
to  a  disorder  of  the  brain  itself,  or  of  some  organ  indirectly  in-, 
fluencing  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum.  The  apparition  whicli 
haunted  Mr.  Cassio  Burroughs,  evidently  had  its  origin  in  the 
Delirium  Tremens  of  drunkenness.  According  to  the  narrator 
of  the  story, 

'  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  men  in  England, 
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and  very  valiant^  but  very  proud  and  blood-thirsty.  There  was  theOL^ 
in  London,  a  very  beautiful  Italian  lady'  (whom  he  seduced).  *  The 
gentlewoman  died ;  and  afterwardn^  in  a  tavern  in  London^  he  spc^e  of 
It'  (contrary  to  his  sacred  promise),  *  and  then  going'  (out  of  doors)  the 
ghost  of  the  gentlewoman  did  appeal  to  him.  He  was  afterwaids 
troubled  with  the  (Apparition  of  her,  even  sometimes  in  company  when 
he  was  drinking.  Before  she  did  appear,  he  did  find  a  kind  of  chilness 
upon  his  spirits.' 

To  a  similar  source  may  be  traced  the  illusions  which  dis- 
turbed the  imaginatioii  oi  Major  Wilkie,  who  is  described  as 
*'  a  scholar  of  nQ  mean  attainments,  but  as  a  great  drinker,  and 
possessing  a  very  heated  brain.^*  Of  John  Beaumont,  the 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  Spirits  and  Apparitions,  it  is  known,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  a  hypochondriacal  disposition,  and  that  it  was 
while  he  was  labouring  under  this  corporeal  affection,  that  he 
saw  himdreds  of  imaginary  men  and  women  about  him.  He 
had  two  spirits,  he  informs  us,  who  constantly  attended  him 
night  and  day  for  about  three  months>  who  called  each  other 
by  their  names  :  *'  several  spirit!^  would  bften  call  at  his 
cnamber  and  ask  whether  such  spirits  lived  there,  calling  them 
by  their  names,  and  they  would  answer  they  did.  One  spirit 
which  came  for  several  nights  together,  and  riinga  Httle  bell  in 
tis  ear,  told  him  that  his  name  Was  Ariel.*'  The  two  spirits 
that  constantly  attended  him  were,  it  seems,  ladies  of  a  brown 
complexion,  about  three  feet  in  stature :  *'  they  had  both  black 
loose  net-work  gowns,  tied  with  a  black  sash  about  the  middle,^ 
and  within  the  net-work  appeared  a  gown  of  a  golden  colour, 
with  somewhat  of  a  light  striking  through  it.  Their  heads 
were  not  dressed  in  top  knots,  but  they  had  white  linen  caps 
on,  with  lace  on  them  aoout  three  fingers'  breadth,  and  over  it 
fhey  had  a  black  loose  net-work  hood." 

In  regard  to  the  images  which  constitute  the  subject  of 
spectral  illusions,  it  is  manifest,  that  they  assume  the  form  of 
figures  which  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  mind,  and 
which  have  made  strong  impressions  upon  it.  The  sights  seen, 
.  bear  a  strict  and  invariable  relation  to  the  character  of  the  seer, 
and  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he 
lived.  Thus  tne  intelligent  and  philosophical  liiicolai  saw  no- 
thing but  men  and  women,  in  their  natural  form  and  aspect, 
horses,  dogs  and  birds.  On  the  contrary,  the  illusions  of  super- 
stitious minds  always  consist  of  angels,  or  daemons,  which  ap- 
pear in  iall  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  It  is  scarcely  possible  m 
the  present  age,  adequately  to  conceive  of  what  was  formerly 
seriously  believed  ;  though  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  from 
the  account  of  Reginald  Scot,  who  wrote  about  two  centuries 
and  a  half* ago. 
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'  Some^  says  this  authcfr^  affiftn^  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  become 
spirits ;  that  the  good  are  angels^  and  the  bad  divels ;  some  that  spirit9 
or  divels  are  only  in  this  life ;  some^  that  they  are  ^nen ;  some^  that  they 
are  women ;  some^  that  divels  are  of  such  gender  that  they  list, 
themselves ;  some,  that  they  had  no  beginning,  nor  shall  have  endings, 
as  tbe  Manicheis  mainteine ;  some,  that  they  are  mortal  and  die,  as  Plu^ 
tarch  affirmeth  of  Pan;  some  that  they  have  no  bodies  at  all,  but  re- 
ceive bodies  according  to  their  phantasies  and  imaginations ;  some,  that 
their  bodies  are  given  unto  them ;  some  that  they  make  themselves^ 
Some  say  they  are  wind ;  some,  that  they  are  the  breathe  of  living 
creatures ;  some,  that  one  of  them  begat  another ;  some,  that  they  were 
created  of  the  least  part  of  th6  masse  whereof  the  earth  was  made;  an4 
some,  that  they  are  substances  between  God  and  man ;  and  that  some 
of  them  are  terrestrial,  some  celestial,  some  waterie,  some  airie,  some 
fierie,  some  starrie,  and  some  of  each  and  every  part  of  the  elements, 
and  that  they  know  our  thoughts,  and  carrie  our  good'  works  and  praiers 
to  God  and  return  his  benefits  back  unto  us,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
worshipped,  wherein  they  jumpe  with  the  papists/ 

The  forms  assumed  by  these  beings  were  worthy  of  their  na-. 
ture  and  origin.     We  are  informed  that — 

*  A  devil  would  appear  like  an  angel  ^seated  in  a  fiery  chariot ;  or 
tiding  on  an  infernal  dragon,  and  carrying  in  his  right  hand  a  viper ;  as 
assuming  a  lion's  head,  a  goose's  feet  and  a  hotse^s  tail ;  or  putting  on  a 
raven's  head  and  mounted  on  a  strong  wolf,  with  innumerable  other 
fantastic  sliapes,  of  a  similar  description.  These  mysterious  and  frightful 
images  were  not  only  made  familiar  to  the  imaginations  of  the  people, 
but  even  to  their  very  senses.  They  could  go  neither  into  their  dwel- 
lings nor  their  temples  without  seeing  them ;  they  were  sculptured  on 
Ibe  walls  of  the  church ;  they  were  carved  on  the  wainscots  of  the  do^ 
mestic  hall,  and  the  air  and  the  earth  were  peopled  with  them ;  there  was 
not  a  hUl  nor  a  valley,  not  a  wood  nor  a  grove,  not  a  fountain  nor  a 
stream,  in  which  they  were  not  seen  and  heard  and  communed 
with.  ^'  No  place  was  void,  says  Burton,  Ijat  aU  full  of  spirits,  devil% 
or  other  inhabitants,  not  so  much  as  a  hair-breadth  was  empty  in  heaven^ 
•earth,  or  waters  above  or  under  the  earth."  *'  Our  mothers'  maids,  obr 
serves  Reginald  Scot,  have  so  terrified  us  with  an  ou^e  divel,  havinc 
homes  on  his  head,  fier  in  his  mouth,  and  a  tail  in  his  breach,  eies  like 
a  bacon,  fangs  like  a  dog,  claws  likie  a  beare,  a  skin  like  a  niger,  and  a 
voice  roaring  like  a  lion,  that  we  start  and  are  afraid  when  we  hear  one 
cry  hough  J" ' 

What  wonder  that  these  hideous  phantoms  should  m^ke  aii 
indeUble  impression  on  weak  and  ignorant  minds,  and  exert  ah 
influence  even  ovei  strong  and  cultivated  understandings, 
which  their  better  reason  could  not  at  all  times  resist !  What 
wonder,  when  from  corporeal  disease,  sensations  and  ideas  were 
Tendered  pre tematurally  intense,  or  the  vivacity  of  ideas  was 
jso  increased  jaa  to  overpower  actual  inapressions,  that  these 
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spectres  should  be  seen  in  solitude  and  heard  in  the  storm; 
snould  dance  before  the  eye,  and  whisper  in  the  ear ;  should 
come  with  fearful  aspect  menacing  vengeance  in  the  dreams  of 
the  guilty ;  and  with  cherub's  smile,  in  the  visions  of  the  inno- 
cent ;  snould  be  to  the  maniac  all  that  existed ;  and  to  the 
feverish  and  the  dying  all  that  they  hoped  or  feared  ! 
:  We  have  adverted  to  the  important  influence  of  predisposition 
in  giving  rise  to  spectral  illusions  ;  the  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion expressed  by  this  term,  is  not  only  deeply  implicated  in 
the  production  of  the  general  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
these  phantoms,  but  it  often  determines  even  the  specific  cha- 
racter which  each  assumes.  As  the  predisposition  varies  in 
each  individual,  the  same  morbid  cause  conjures  up  images  the 
most  diversified.  We  have  seen  that  the  inhalation  of  nitrous 
oxide  commonly  excites  vivid  images  of  a  pleasing  nature,  ac- 
companied with  the  most  delightml  sensations  :  but  in  some 
cases,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  individual  constitution,  it 
presents  to  the  imagination  me  most  frightful  pictures,  and 
produces  on  the  system  the  most  painful  effects.  Professor 
Silliman  states,  that  a  pupil  of  his,  on  inhaling  the  nitrous 
oxide,  was  excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a 
frightful  delirium,  his  exertions  became  so  violent,  that  he  sunk 
to  the  earth  exhausted ;  that  when  he  in  some  degree  recovered 
his  strength,  he  again  rose  only  to  renew  the  most  convulsive 
muscular  efforts,  and  the  most  piercing  screams  and  cries :  that 
he  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  was 
in  every  respect  like  a  maniac,  and  that,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  his  feelings  vibrated  between  perfect  happiness,  audi 
the  most  consummate  misery.  Now,  for  precisely  the  same 
reason,  that  this  gas  produced  effiscts  so  opposite  in  this  gen^ 
tleman,  and  in  sir  Hupaphry  Davy,  the  morbid  cause  which 
gives  rise  to  spectral  illusions,  will  in  one  excite  the  most 
soothing  and  delightful  visions,  and  in  another  the  most  hide- 
ous and  appalling  spectres.     The  daughter  of  sir  Charles  Lee, 

'  Saw  about  two  of  the  dock,  in  the  morning,  the  apparition  of  a 
little  woman  between  her  curtain  and  her  pillow.  Who  told  her  she  was 
her  (deceased)  mother ;  that  she  was  happy,  and  that  by  twelve  of  the 
clock  that  day,  she  should  be  with  her.  Whereupon  she  knocked  up 
her  maid,  called  for  her  clothes,  and  when  she  was  dressed,  she  went 
into  her  closet,  and  came  not  out  again  till  nine,  and  then  brought  with 
her  a  letter  sealed,  to  her  father ;  brought  it  to  her  aunt,  the  lady 
Everard,  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  desired  that  as  soon  as  she 
was  dead,  it  might  be  sent  to  him.  She  desired  that  the  chaplain  might 
be  called  to  read  prayers ;  and  when  prayers  were  ended,  she  took  her 
guitar  and  Psalmrbook,  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair  without  arms,  and 
played  and  sung  so  melodiouBly  and-  admirably,  that  her  musick-master. 
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who  was  then  there,  admired  at  it.  And  near  the  stroke  of  twelve,  she 
rose,  and  sat  herself  down  in  a  gresA  chair  with  arms,  and  fetching  a 
strong  breathing  or  two,  immediately  expired.' 

This  is  a  case  in  which  a  spectral  illusion,  occurring  in  a  pe- 
culiarly tender  and  susceptible  frame,  produced  such  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  the  imagination,  as  abscdutely  to  aestroy 
life.  Had  this  delicate  female  possessed  a  physical  and  mental 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  assessor  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  this  little  old  woman  might  have  appeared  between 
her  curtain  and  her  pillow  often  enough,  without  even  disturb- 
ing her  slumbers.  The  story  of  the  assessor,  one  Mr.  White  of 
Dorchester,  is  as  follows.  It  appears  that  this  gentleman  was 
one  night  honoured  with  a  visit  from,  the  arch-fiend  himself, 
whom  he  treated  with  a  cool  contempt,  which  must  have  asto- 
nished liis  Satanic  majesty.  "  The  devil  in  a  light  liight  stood 
by  his  bed-side.  The  assessor  looked  awhile  whether  he  would 
say  or  do  any  thing ;  and  then  said,  '  If  thou  hast  nothing  to 
do,  I  have  ;  and  so  turned  himself  to  sleep.*  *^ 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  which  directly  prove  that 
.there  is  often  the  closest  possible  connexion  between  the  very 
shape  which  these  phantasms  assume  and  the  images  whicn 
have  previously  occupied  the  mind.  A  writer  in  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  Nicholson  6  Philosophical  Journal,  who  was  haunted 
with  the  apparition  of  frightful  spectres,  and  who  was  at  length 
struck  vnth  some  connexion  between  these  images  and  his  pre- 
vious thoughts,  states  that  he  tried  the  experiment,  whether,  by 
fixing  his  meditation  upon  other  objects,  he  could  not  make 
these  assume  the  place  of  the  phantoms  which  persecuted 
him  ;  that,  vrith  this  view,  while  the  faces  were  flashing  before 
him,  he  reflected  upon  landscapes  and  scenes  of  architectural 
grandeur ;  that,  accordingly,  "  after  a  considerable  interval  of 
time,  a  rural  scene  of  hills,  valUes,  and  fields,  appeared  before 
him,  which  was  succeeded  by  another  and  another  in  ceaseless 
succession ;  that  the  manner  and  times  of  their  respective 
appearance,  duration,  and  vanishing  did  not  sensibly  differ 
from  those  of  the  faces ;  that  the  scenes  were  calm  and  still, 
without  any  strong  lights  or  glare ;  that  after  a  time  these 
figures  changed  entirely,  and  consisted  of  books,  parchments, 
or  papers,  containing  printed  inisitter."  The  writer  adds, ''  I  was 
now  so  well  aware  of  the  connexion  of  thought  with  these  ap- 
pearances, that  by  fixing  my  mind  on  the  consideration  of 
manuscript  instead,  of  printed  type,  the  papers  appeared  after  a 
time  only  with  manuscript  writing;  iand  afterwards,  by  the 
same  process,  instead  of  being  erect,  they  were  all  inverted,  or 
appeared  upside  down.''    A  case  of-Delinum  Tremens  occurred 
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imder  the  observation  of  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  which  the  devilBv  that 
flitted  around  the  bed  of  the  patient  Were  exactly  like  the  fcmas 
which  he  had  recently  seen  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  the 
)K>palar  drama  of  Don  Giovanni.  And  Giose  observ^s^  that 
'*  Ghosts  commonly  appear  m  the  same  dress  they  wor« 
when  Uving ;  though  they  are  sometimes  Gk>thed  all  in  white; 
but  that  is  chiefly  the  church-yard  ghosts^  who  have  no  partis 
cular  business^  but  seem  to  appear  |>ro  bono  publico,  or  to  scare 
drunken  rustics  from  tumbling  over  their  graves.  .Dragging 
chains  is  not  the  fashion  of  English  ghosts^  chains  and  black 
Vestments  being  chiefly  the  accoutrements  of  £)reign  spectres, 
seen  in  arbitrary  governments, — dead .  or  alive,  English  spirits 
are  free." 

Ghosts  ate  commonly  alleged  to  be  pale,  and  assume  a  misty 
and  cloudy  appearance>  because,  as  Dr.  Hibbert  ingeniously 
suggests,  the  spectral  idea  of  colour  does  not  quite  ^ual  in 
intensity  the  vividness  of  an  immediate  sensation.  Thus 
Nicolai  states  that  the  colour  of  the  phantoms  he  saw  always 
iseemed  somewhat  paler  than  in  real  nature,  and  of  certain 
forms:  he  affirms  that  at  first  they  began  to  fade,  and.  that 
afterwards  they  were  entirely  white. 

We  have  read  this  interesting. volume  with  much  pleasure; 
The  account  of  the  opinions  formerly  entertained  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  power  of  spirits  is  particularly  valuable.  The 
discussion  on  the  comparative  intensity  between  sensation 
and  ideas,  and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  is  ingenious 
and  irhportant,  but  dimise  and  prolix.  Dr.  Hibbert  writes 
in  an  agreeable  style,  and  there  is  often  a  happy  and  acute 
adaptation  of  his  facts  to  his  principles ;  but  his  principles 
are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  :.  they  are  not  an^nged 
in  a  scientific  manner^  there  is  much  repetition,  and  the  book 
requires  considerable  condensation;  Nevertheless,  we  are  satis^ 
fied  that  its  perusal  will  aflbrdboth  amusement  and  instruction. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  apparitions  without  ob* 
serving,  that  the  maimer  in  which  these  phantoms  have  vanished 
before  the  light  of  knowledge,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  invaluable  blessings  which  descend,  even  to  the  lowest  of 
the  people j  from  the  diffusion  of  the  sound  principles  of  philo^ 
sophy.  The  powerful  and  capricious  spirits  which  filled  "  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  above  and  under  the  earth," 
must  be  allowed  to  have  added,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure^ 
to  the  sum  of  human  suffering.  They  were,  in  general,  hideous 
in  form,  and  malignant  in  intention ;  the  number  of  the  good 
was  small,  compared  v^th  the  countless  host  of  Ate  evil ;  and 
though  ''  so  soft  aiid  uncompoundfed  was  their.essence/'  diat 
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they  might  have  come  '*  in  what  shape  they  choee^  dilated  ot 
condensed^  bright  or  obscure;"  it  must  be  confessed,  they 
commonly  chose  to  assume  **  forms  forbidden/'  such  as  "  retire 
to  Chaos  and  with  night  conmiix ;"  and  that  their  visitations 
were  much  more  often  accompanied  with  "  blasts  from  hell/^ 
than  "  airs  from  heaven."    They  produced  the  most  powerful 
emotion ;  but  that  emotion  was,  for  the  most  part,  painfiil>  and 
of  pernicious  tendency.    They  afforded  abundant  materials  for 
the  fiction  of  the  poet,  and  the  pencil  of  the  painter;  but  the 
imagery  of  the  one,  and  the  figures  of  the  other,  were  more  dis^ 
tinguished  for  incongruity  and  deformity,  than  for  beauty  and 
grace.    Incessantly  haunting  the  couch  of  sickness,  in  minds 
debilitated  by  disease,  they  often  chased  reason  frbni  its  thron^^ 
and  not  unfi'equently  depnved  the  unhappy  sufferer  of  life  itself. 
They  terrified  the  ignorant  with  false  fears,  and  afforded  no 
compensation,    in    tne    uniformity    and  eflScacy    with    which 
they  visited  the  guilty  with  remorse.     As  agents  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  reward  and  punishment,  they  were  most  unjust. 
If  they  brought  down  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  criminal^ 
it  was  in  general  not  for  the  commission  of  the  crime,  but  foF 
the  neglect  of  some  punctilio  ;  and  if,  as  guardian  angels,  they 
hovered  about  the  pillow  of  the  dying,  they  were  not  messengers 
of  evil  to  the  wicked,  and  ministers  of  grace  to  the  good  :  but 
this  "  blessed  troop,  with  faces  bright  like  the  sun,  bearing 
garlands,  and  promising  eternal  happiness,"  was  as  disposed  to 
waft  to  heaven  the  soul  of  the  most  corrupt  sinner,  as  of  the 
purest  saint.     By  pre-occupying  the  mind,  they  took  off  the 
attention  from  the  observation  of  nature ;  and  deprived  it  both 
of  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  discover  the  true  solution  of 
those  physical,  mental,  and  moral  phenomena  which  could  not 
wholly  escape  their  notice.     And  in  this  consists  the  essence  of 
the  evil  they  produced,  and  the  real  malignity  of  the  influence 
tbey  exerted.     They  incapacitated  the  mind  for  the  perception 
of  the  truth — they  disposed  it  for  the  reception  of  the  grossest 
delusions  of  credulity— they  prepared  it  for  the  admission  of 
the  most  fallacious  explanation  of  their  calamity  and  suffering. 
They  were  potent  agents  in  the  hands  of  the  priest  and  the 
tyrant  to  delude  and  to  enslave :  for  this  business  they  were 
admirably  fitted,  and  most  faithfully  did  they  perform  it.     But^ 
the  inevitable  evil  which  man  is  at  present  destined  to  endure 
is  sufficient,  without  the  added,  and  the  almost   unmingled, 
bitterness  of  the  infusion  which  Superstition  would  pour  into 
his  cup.    The  human  mind  will  anticipate  the  future,  and  must 
reflect  upon  the  past.     In  the  former  there  will  always  be  suffi- 
cient to  fear,  ana  in  the  latter  eiiougt  to  regret,  without;  the 
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Eftimulus  of  fictitious  terror,  or  the  imputation  of  imaginary 
guilt.  So  long  as  the  human  frame  can  suffer,  and  is  subject 
to  death,  the  mind  will  require  all  the  light  which  philosophy 
can  pour  upon  it,  to  preserve  it  from  error;  and  all  the  conso- 
lation whicn  religion  can  afford  it,  to  save  it,  at  least,  from 
misery,  if  not  from  despair.  In  true  philosophy  there  is  light, 
in  real  religion  there  is  consolation  enough ;  and  he  is  a  friend 
indeed  to  man  who  labours  to  secure  to  liim  these  inestimable 
blessings  free  from  the  admixture  of  ignorance  and  the  alloy  of 
error. 


Art.  IX.     Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,  the  Celebrated  Irish  Chieftak, 
.    with  some  account  of  his  Ancestors,     12mo.     Written  by  himself. 
London ;  Longman,  &  Co.,  1824.  p.  376. 

T^E  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  reading  the  M^ 
moirs  oif  Captain  Rock.  Tnough  we  are  aware  we  have 
no  right  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  a  writer  should  de- 
light and  profit  us,  and  though  we  know  that  if  we  had  a  right 
to  do  so  it  would  be  most  inexpedient  to  exercise  it,  we  couU 
not  help  forming  a  conception  of  what  the  Memoirs  of  Captain 
Rock  might  have  been,  very  different  from  what  we  find  they 
are.  When  we  heard  that  Mr.  Moore* -was  editing  the  cap- 
tain's life,  we  hoped  to  see  such  a  picture  as  might  be  given  by 
a  man.  of  imagination  and  of  knowledge,  by  a  man  acquainted 
with  his  own  country  and  the  human  heart>  of  -  the.  manner  in 
which  ^  a  captain  Rock  and  his  follovvers  are  made,  of  the 
manner  in  which  individual  Irishmen  are  worked  up  into. that 
state  of  excitement  and  ferocity  of  which  we  see  the  daily  fruits 
in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland.  We  hoped  for  such  a  captain 
Rock  as  the  author  of  Old  Mortality  might  make,  if  he  chose, 

*  We  ai-e  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Moore  has  disclaimed  the  sentiments 
which,  in  a  former  article,  we  represented  him  as  holding  on  the  subject  of 
America.  The  following  paragraph,  which  we  extract  from  the  Times 
Journal  of  February  4,  1824,  does  as  much  honour  to  Mr.  Moore  as  to 
America, 

In  the  first  Number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  just  published,  there  is 
an  article  upon  a  late  work  of  Mr.  Moore's,  in  which  the  writer  says, "  Mr. 
Moore  has  resided  in  America,  and,  we  understand,  speaks  of  the  Americans 
with  unbounded  dislike  and  contempt."  In  this  assertion  we  can  confi- 
dently state,  the  writer  is  entirely  mistaken.  Whatever  opinions  Mr. 
Moore  may  have  hastily  formed,  when  a  very  young  man,  with  respect  to 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  Americans,  we  Know  that  he  has  long 
since  learned  to  correct  them,  and  to  feel  towards  that  people  all  the  admi- 
ration and  respect  which  the  noble  example  ^hey  'set  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  demands. — Feb.  4th,  Times. 
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instead  of  strengthening  absurd  prejudices  which  exist,  or 
directing  his  strength  against,  the  cancatures  of  follies  which 
have  passed  away,  to  acquire  some. claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
age.  This  is  the  way  in  which  a  true  poet,  a  man  of  fine  ob- 
servation and  vivid  powers  of  description,  could  best  treat  of  the 
state.of  Ireland,  and  if  he  performed  his  task  well  he  would 
render  that  country  a  better  service  than  can  be  performed  by 
the  most  able  declamation,  or  the  most  correct  detail  of  statutory 
grievances.  Not  only  would  the  impression  upon  those  who 
are  not  interested  in  the  degradation  of  Ireland  be  greater,  but 
the  different. causes  of  misery  and  insurrection,  ("  for  this  effect 
defective  comes  by  cause,")  would  have  their  true  degrees  of 
importance  more  correctly  assigned  to  them.  We  have  observed 
enough  of  the  general  forms  and  hues  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland ; 
—to  see  the  texture  of  them  would  be  instructive. 

The  Captain  Rock  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  is  a  different 
thing.  The  editor  assumes  the  character  of  a  missionary  sent 
out  by  a  provincial  society,  estabUshed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting and  civilizing  the  poor  benighted  Irish.  In  his  way 
from  Dublin  to  Limerick  he  had  as  a  companion  in  the  coach,  a 
gentleman  with  green  spectacles  and  a  flaxen  wig,  rich  in  meta- 
phors and  brogue,  who  talked  through  the  whole  journey  in  the 
following  strain  : —  » 

'Is  not  this  singular?  Is  not  this  melancholy?  That  while  the 
progress  of  time  produces  a  change  in  all  other  nations,  the  destiny  of« 
Ireland  remains  still  the  same — that  here  we  find  her,  at  the  end  of  so 
many  centuries,  struggling,  like  Ixion,  on  her  wheel  of  torture — ^never 
advancing,  always  simerins — ^her  whole  existence  one  monotonous  round 
of  agony !  While  a  principle  of  compensation  is  observable  throughout 
the  fortunes  of  all  the  rest  of.  manMnd,  and  they,  who  enjoy  liberty, 
must  pay  for  it  by  struggles,  and  they,  who  have  sunk  into  slavery,  have; 
at  least,  the  consolation  of  tranquillity — ^in  this  unhappy  country  it  is 
only  the  evil  of  each  system  that  is  perpetuated—- eternal  struggles,  with- 
out one  glimpse  of  freedom,  and  an  unrelaxing  pressure  of  power,  with- 
out one  moment  of  consolidation  or  repose.' — ^p.  ix. 

After  parting  from  this  companion  the  missionary  visited  an 

old  friend  in  Tipperary,  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  whom  he  "  found 

comfortably  situated  in  his  new  living  with  the  sole  draw  back,' 
it  is  true,  of  being  obliged  to  barricade  his  house  of  an  even- 
ing, and  having  little  embrasures  in  his  hall  door,  to  fire  at 
unwelcome  visitors."  In  the  course  of  an  evening  ramble  our 
missionary  is  surrounded  by  a  party  of  White  Boys,  with 
Captain  Rock  at  their  head,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  "  gentle- 
man in  green  spectacles/'  and  who  intrusts  him  with  the 
manuscript  which  he  has  now  given  to  the  public.     This'intro- 
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duction  is  tbe  whole  of  the'  narratiye  inaCter  which  ccmc^tiis 
Captain  Rock's  particular  history.  His  memoirs,  prbve  him  not 
to  be  a  real  potatoe  and  milk,  or  gun-powder  ^nd  whisky,  Irish-, 
man,  but  a  sort  of  al^straction  of  Irish  riot>  who  gires  an  histo- 
rical sketch,— -rich  in  j)un  and  metaphor,  in  good  losic,^  and  good 
quibbling,  in  overstrained  analogies,  between  woroB^  and  acute 
remarks  on  men  and  affairs,— of  the  measures  by  which  *'  the 
wisdom  of  parUament  and  the  vigour  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment" kept  Ireland  in  a  constant  state  of  discontent  and  tumult 
from  the  time  of  Henry  11.  to  the  Union.^-The  dramatic  pro- 
priety of  the  narrative  is,  however,  entirely  lost :  the  tone  is 
•ierfect  Moore.  For  the  learning  with  which  it  is  replete,  the 
Editor  makes  an  apology  in  a  quotation  finom  Smith's  History 
<^f  Keny»  who  tells  us  ''  that  classical  reading  extends  itself 
even  to  a  fault  among  the  lott>er  orders  of  Ireland— -ma^  rf 
whom  have  a  greater  knowledge  in  this  way  than  sonie  of  the 
better  sort  in  other  places." 

This  little  book,  however,  will  do  a  considerable  quantity  of 

food,  for  it  will  be  read :  there  are  no  other  means  by  which  a 
nowled^e  ofthe  evils  of  Ireland  may  be  gained  so  easily ;  it  may 
be  done  here  even  pleasantly.  Mr.  Moore  has  contrived  to  play 
90  many'  agreeable  U^ts  on  his  subject,  that  we  view  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  sufferings  of  our  ill-used  Si^^er-country  like  % 
picture. of  the, destruction  of  Pompeii,  or  of  the  ruins  of  H^r- 
culaneum— ^the  skill  ofthe  artist  divides  and  softens  the  melan-. 
choly  interest  attached  to  the  calamities  he  depicts.  Perhaps 
so  many  details^  so  much  discussion  of  legislative  measur^Sn 
were  never  presented  in  a  form  so  palatable  to  readers,  to  whpia 
the  bitterest  of  all  tasks  is,  to  imravel  a  chain  of  .abstract 
reasoning.  Gloomy  prospects  are  lighted  up  with  brilliant  aUu'- 
sions,  dark  facts  with  satirical  illustrations,  gems  of  histdry, 
mythology,  wit,  poetry  and  science  are Scattered  with  Ijavist 

Erofusion,  and  create  a  dazzling  coruscation  even  amongst  fti^ 
lackest  shades  of  cruelty  ,oppression,aiid  hypocrisy — our  author 
will  make  the  topic  of  Irielahd  fashionable.  **  Mc)ore*s  Miseries 
will  be  laid  on  the  saJne  shelf  with  his  "  Melodies,"  and  we  shall 
be  asked  by  young  ladies  if  we  dornot  consider  the  conduct  of 
^e  Irish  clergy  respecting  Jirs<:JFrMi&  as  exceecUnglyscandaleos^ 
The  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock  might  have  been,  named,  the 
flowers  of  Irish  history— ^flowers  indeed:  of  a  baneful  odour, 
Q,nd  of  a  sad  signification-^such  as  poor  Ophelia  amused  her 
ivaijidering  brain  by  scattering.!^*'  There's  rosemary,  that's  for 
remembrame:  pray  you,  love,  rfm^m&er :  and  there  is  pansies, 
that's  for  ^AowgA^s— rthere's  rue  {or  you:  and  here's  some  for 
we.;— rwe  may  call  it,  herb  of  grcLce  o\  Sundays,  you  may  wear 
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your  rue  with  a  difference^^Thete^B  a  daisy  :  I  would  give  yon 
some  violets  but  they  withered  all,  when  my  father  died." 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the 
impcNTtant  questions   connected  with  Ireland-r-we  have  them 
deeply  at  heart>-H;ire  have  felt  that  country  our  disgrace  abroad  and  ^ 
our  distress  at  home,  and  we  probably  shall  be  found  somewhat 
better  Qualified  to  clear  away  tne  difficulties  of  the  subject,  than 
they  whose  interests  are  too  deeply  involved  in  the  support  of 
abuse  and  corruption  to  permit  them  to  be  clear-sighted.     But' 
Mr.  Moore  himself,  has  confined  his  book  to  the  causes  of  the 
unhappiness  of  Ireland,  and  our  limits  now  allow  us  only  to  con- 
vey some  idea  of  his  performance :  to  the  remedies  we  shall  re«L 
turn  in  good  time. 

After  giving  a  lively  account  of  the  interesting  reigns  of 
OUam  Podlah,  Diibhlachtha,  Flabhertach,  &c.  and  of  Moran's 
Collar,  under  the  years  A.  M.  1.^ — ^to  A.  D.  1172,  Captain^ 
Rock  opens  his  second  chapter  with  the  time  of  Henry  IL 

'  In  the  year  1180,  and  for  some  centuries  after,  if  a  man  was 
Oiught  in  Ireland  with  his  upper  lip  unshaven,  he  was  held  to  be  nc^ 
true  Englishman,  and  might  be  plundered  without  ceremony,  or  lolled, 
at  a  very  trifling  expenisCt 

'In  ihe  year  1798,  under  the  government  of  lords    Camden    and 
Castlereagh,  if  a  man  was  caught  in  Dublin  who  had  no  queue,  he  was. 
neid,  in  me  same  manner,  to  be  no  true  Englishman,  and  might  be^ 
whipped,  adUbitum,  by  any  loyal  gentleman  who  had  one. 

'  Tins  showjs,  at  least,  how  steaojly  the  rulers  of  Ireland  have  perse- 
vered in  their  ancient  maxims  of  policy,  and  what  importance  may  be 
given  to  mustachios  and  tails  by  a  government,  that  will  for  six  hun- 
dred years  set  seriously  about  it.  In  the  former  period,  of  course,  the 
whiskers  of  the  Rock  family  flourished — ^perisecution  being  to  whiskers, 
more  nutritiye  than  the  best  Macassar  oil^;  and,  in  the  latter  period. 
Crops,  as  we  sdl  know,  became  90  formidable  as  to  require  not  only  an, 
aarmy  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  but  all  lord  Com wallis's  good 
[tense  and  humanity,  to  put  them  down  agam. 

,  *  I  have  said  that  the  penalty,  in.  those  times,  for  killing  a  mere  Irish*' 
man  was  l^ut  smalL  Sometimes,  however,  the  price  was.  higher.  Sir 
John  Davies,  inhis  Historical  Relations,  tells  us  of  "  one  Wijliam,  the 
son  of  Roger,  who,  among  otha^,  was,  by  John  Wogan,  lord  justice, of 
Ireland,  &ed  five  marks'  for  killing  one  O'Driscoll;"  this,  was 'an  un- 
usually extravagant  mulct ;  and  it  would  be  a  curious  research  for  an^ 
antiquary  to  inquire  why  the  O'Driscolls  were  so  much  more  expensive' 
killing  than  other  people. — (p.  12,) 

A  few  sprightly  pages  hurry  us  from  Henry  II,  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when,  after  a  glance  at  the  very  amiabW 
mode*  in  whicn  the  Reformation  was  attempted  to  be  introduced 


•  «f 


'  Where's  your  religion,  and  be  d d  to  you?**  says  a  piouB  gen-» 
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into  Ireland,  we  light  upon  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  towards  that 
happy  coontry. 

'  When  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  the  suppression  of 
his  adherents,  had  left  an  interval  of  tranquillity  which  it  was  proposed 
to  take  advantage  of,  for  the  long-desired  purpose  of  introducing  a  sys- 
tem of  justice  and  liberal  policy  into  Ireland,  the  oounseUoni  of  Eliza- 
beth opposed  themselves  to  this  humane  design,  and  did  not  blush  to 
assign  die  following  reasons  for  their  opposition : — **  Should  we  exert 
ourselves,"  said  they,  ''  in  reducing  this  country  to  order  and  civility,  it 
must  soon  acquire  power,  consequence,  and  riches.  The  inhabitants 
will  be  thus  alienated  from  England ;  they  wOl  cast  themselvea  into'the 
arms  of  some  foreign  power,  or  perhi^  erect  themselYes  into  an  inde-' 
pendent  and  separate  state.  Let  us  rather  connive  at  their  dUorders  ;  for 
a  weak  and  disordered  people  never  can  attempt  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  crown  of  England." 

'  This  policy  was  not  new  in  the  history  of  nations.  Diodoms  Si^' 
cuius  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  kept  alive  the  spint  of 
religious  dissensions  among  their  subjects,  as  the  b^  means  of  prevent- 
ing a  combination  against  their  own  tyranny — well  knowing,  that  as 
long  as  a  Dog-worshipper  of  Cynopolis  was  ready  to  cut  the  throat  of  a 
Fish-adorer  of  Oxyrynchus,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  any  rational  con- 
cord in  the  cause  of  liberty  among  such  people.  Accordingly,  at  one 
time,  by  giving  superior  privileges  to  the  Dog  esteblishment — at  ano- 
ther, by  mortifying  the  Canine  Ascendancy,  and  even  affecting  an  mdi- 
nation  to  bring  Fish  worship  into  fashion,  they  contrived  to  cherish  sodi 
a  deadly  animosity  between  these  two  respectable  creeds,  that  when  the 
Romans,  who  took  somewhat  more  sensible  views  of  such  matters,  became 
masters'  of  Egypt,  it  required  (as  Plutarch  tells  us)  the  strongest  and 
most  skilful  interposition  of  their  authority,  to  put  down  both  Dog  and 
Fish  together— or,  at  least,  by  removing  dl  di^nctions  between  uiem, 
to  render  their  worship  a  matter  of  as  little  consequence  as  they  weie 
themselves. — (p.  59') 

The  poor  Irish  expected  some  relief  from  James,  who  before 
his  accession  had  made  certain  sinister  promises.  They  ought 
to  have  been  soon  undeceived,  for  one  of  his  first  most  mracious 
proclamations  contained  an  order  for  a  general  gaol  deUvery, 
with  the  special  exception  of"  murderers  and.  papists  ;*'  and  m 
his  speeches  we  find  such  pasages  as  these :— - 

^  "  I  confess  I  am  loath  to  hang  a  priest  only  for  religion«sake,  and 
saying  mass ;  but  if  he  refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  all^iance  (whidi.  Id 
the  pope  and  all  the  devils  in  hell  say  what  they  will,  yet,  as  you  Jind  hy 
my  hook,  is  merely  dvil),  those  that  so  refuse  tiie  oath,  and  aiie  polyprag- 
made,  I  leave  them  to  the  law," ' — (p.  62.) 

The  confiding  Irish  still  obstinately  maintained,  that  James 

----■■■  .  .       ' 

tleman  in  one  of  Cumberland's  plays ,  and  much  in  the  same  sort  of  edi-w 
fying  style  was  the  reformed  religion  first  insinuated  into  ti^e  hearts  of  the 
Irish, — (p.  65.) 
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was  intended  for  a  benefactor,  so  that  the  king,  with  a  most 
engaging  candour,  was  obliged  to  announce  by  regular  procla- 
mation, the  mistake  they  had  been  under  in  placing  the  least 
reliance  upon  him ; — 

*  '*  Whereas,  his  majesty  is  informed  that  his  subjects  of  Ireland  have 
lieen  deceived  by  a  false  report  that  his  majesty  was  disposed  to  allow 
tihem  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  free  choice  of  a  religion :  he  hereby 
declares  to  his  beloved  subjects  of  Ireland,  that  he  will  not  admit  any 
•uch  liberty  of  conscience  as  they  were  made  to  expect  by  such  report," ' 
&C.  &c. — (p.  63.) 

The  exploits  of  lord  Strafford,  alias  Black  Tom,  are  briefly, 
but  most  deservedly  reprobated ;  and  an  old  journal  of  one  of 
captain  Rock's  ancestors,  takes  the  history  through  the  rebel- 
lion in  1641.  On  reading  it  and  turning  to  the  accounts  of  the 
last  great  rebellion  in  Ireland,  we  feel  the  application  of  one  of 
the  anecdotes  with  which  captain  Rock  so  copiously  adorns  his 
memoirs — 

*  So  like  is  one  part  of  the  history  of  Ireland  to  another,  that  la 
reading  it,  we  are  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  that  absent  man,  to 
whom  d'Argenson  lent  the  same  volume  of  a  work  four  successive  times, 
and  who,  wnen  asked  how  he  liked  the  author,  answered,  "  t1  me  semble 
qti*il  «e  repute  quelquefois."  The  government  of  Ireland  "  se  repete" 
with  a  vengeance ! — (p.  108.) 

The  obstinacy  of  Irish  loyalty  was  soundly  punished  by 
CrOmweil,  and  was,  as  is  well  known,  most  characteristically 
rewarded  by  Charles  11.  This  part  of  the  history  of  Captain 
Rock's  ancestors  is  very  forcibly  and  pointedly  drawn  up,  and 
affords  a  fair  specimen  of  what  may  be  .called  /mA  justice. 
When  James  II  was  superseded,  Ireland,  of  course,  suffered. a& 
she  has  done  by  every  other  change.  The  Irish  translation 
of  the  motto — semper  eadem — is  "  worse  and  worse." 

'  Among  the  many  anomalous  situations  in  which  the  Irish  have 
been  plac^  by  those  '^  marriage  vows,  false  as  dicers'  oaths,"  which 
bind  their  country  to  England,  the  dilemma  in  which  they  found 
themselves  at  the  Revolution  was  not  the  least  perplexing  or  crueL* 
If  they  were  loyal  to  the  king  de  Jure,  they  were  hanged  by  the  king 
dejacto  ;  and,  if  they  escaped  with  life  from  the  king  de  facto,  it  was 
but  to  be  plundered  and  proscribed  by  the  king  dejure  afterwards. 

■^^— ^^^— ^— l^— ^— ^W^W^i^^"^^^— ^— — — ^— ^— ^— — ^■^— ^— W— ^W—  I— —ii^1———^^M   ■■    ■■>■■■  I  ■■  ».i—_ —I 

*  '  Among  the  persons  most  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  the  V^o  opposite 
royal  claims  on  tneir  allegiance  were  the  clergymen  of  the  EstaDlished 
Church ;  who,  having  first  prayed  for  king  James  as  their  lawful  sovereign, 
as  soon  as  William  was  proclaimed,  took  to  praying  for  him  ;  but  again,  on 
the  success  of  the  Jacobite  forces  in  the  north,  very  prudently  prayed 
for  king  James  once  more,  till  the  arrival  of  Scbomber^,  when,  as  feur  at 
his  quarters  reached,  they  returned  to  praying  for  king  William  again*' 

VOL.  I.— W,  B,  .      K  K 
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'  Hac  gener  atque  socer  coeant  mercede  suorum. — ^Vibgil. 

'  '^  In  a  manner  so  summary^  prompt,  and  higb-mettled> 
'Twixt  father  and  son-in-law  matters  were  settled." 

'  In  fact,  most  of  the  outlawries  in  Ireland  were  for  treason  com- 
mitted the  very  day  on  which  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  ^ 
cepted  the  crown  in  the  Banqueting-house ;  though  the  news  of  tbii 
event  could  not  possibly  have  reached  the  other  side  of  the  channel  on 
the  same  day,  and  the  lord-lieutenant  of  king  James,  with  an  army  to 
enforce  obedience,  was  at  that  time  in  actual  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment. So  little  was  common  sense  consulted,  or  the  mere  decency  of 
forms  observed  by  that  rapacious  spirit,  which  nothing  less  than  tiie 
confiscation  of  the  whole  {island  could  satisfy ;  and  which  having,  iu 
tiie:  reign  of  James  I,  and  at  the  restoration,'  despoiled  the  natives  of 
no  less  than  ten  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres,  now  added  to  its  plunder  one  nullioii, 
sixty  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  ninety-two  acres  more,  being  tk 
amount,  altogether  (according  to  lord  Clare's  calculation),  of  the  whole 
superficial  contents  of  the  islsmd !'— (p.  111.) 

In  the  year  1763,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  Captain  Rock 
himself  was  bom,  and  thence  commences  his  *  life,  and  times'  the 
observations  upon  the  affairs  of  Ireland  during  his  own  existence 
are  all  so  well  entitled  to  attention,  that  we  do  not  know  what 
is  best  worth  transplanting.  Tithes  are  an  everlasting 
subject  of  discord ;  but  in  our  answer  to  the  "  Kccle^iasticfil 
Manifesto,"  as  Mr,  Moore  calls  the  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  we  have  said  so  much,  that  we  dare  not  add  a  line,  on 
this  very  important  topic,  but  must  refer  to  th^  jucUciqus 
remarks  of  Captain  Rock  himself,  who  is  perfectly  competent 
to  represent  its  enormities  in  a  proper  light.  He  very  naturally 
attributes  the  chief  prosperity  oi  his  family  to  tne  eternal 
vexation  and  oppression  arising  out  of  the  igibomiiiable  system 
of  Irish  tithes  (which,  be  it  observed,  is  a  very  dinerent 
question  from  that  of  English  tithes)  and  he  is  mrther  con- 
nrmed  in  this  opinion,  by  a  very  ancient  prophecy.  It  ran 
thus^— 

'       '  As  long  as  Ireland  afaafipretend. 

Like  sugar-loaf,  tum'd  upside  down. 

To  stand  upcm  its  smdler  end, 
'  So  long  shall  live  old  Rock's  renown. 

As  long  as  Popish  spade  and  scythe 

Shall  dig  and  cut  the  Sassanaeh's*  tithe  ; 

And  Popish  purses  pay  the  toUs, 

On  heaven's  road,  for  Sassanaeh  80u}»— 

As  long  as  Millions  shall  kneel  down 

To  ask  of  Thousands  for  their  o?7n. 


^.A^ 


*  '  Tk^  Irish  term  for  a  Protestant,  or  RugKthman.' 


i  « 
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While  Thouflluids  ptoudly  turn  awaf , 
And  to  the  Millions  answer  "  nay" — 
So  long  the  merry  rei^  shall  be 
*Of  Captain  Rock  and  nis  Family/ — (p.  157.) 

'  The  Captain  entertains  very  sensible  notions  respecting 
Church  Establishments— they  are  less  singular  than  they  used; 
to  be — ^his  ancestors  have  not  been  hunted,  fined,  imprisoned, 
pilloried,  transported,  hanged,  and  quartered,  for  nothing. 

' ''  By  Jupiter  Ammon,"  says  Clincher,  iunr.  in  the  play,  "  all  my 
religion  is  gone,  since  I  put  on  these  fine  clothes ;"  and  just  so  has  it 
happened,  since  the  time  of  Constantine,  to  every  creed  that  has' 
assumed  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  establishment :— ^whajt  it  has  sained 
in  wealth  and  worldly  power,  it  has  lost  in  purity  and  spuitual 
usefuln&u. 

'  That  principle  of  exclusion,  too,  on  which  all  sects  are  more  or  less 
fbimded,  though  comparatively  hannless  when  applied  to  the  world  to 
come,  is,  when  brought  into  play  in  the  concerns  of  this  life,  and 
backed  by  the  strength  of  a  secular  ally,  productive  of  no  ordinary 
inconvenience  and  mischief. 

'  As  long  as  Popery  had  the  whole  Christian  world  to  herself,  and 
the  same  livery  of  belief  was  worn  by  all,  this  peculiar  evil  of  establish- 
ments had  not  yet  developed  itself.  But  when  the  Reformation,  un«. 
clasping  the  sacred  book,  invited  every  man  to  read  it  by  the  light  of  his; 
own  reason,  such  a  multiplicity  of  creeds  and  opinions  sprune  up  through 
Europe,  as  made  the  selection  of  any  one,  to  be  the  sole,  exclusive 
partner  of  the  state,  a  choice  as  pregnant  with  discord  as  that  of  the 
shepherd  of  Ida  himself. 

' '  And  here  began  the  interminable  mischief  of  establishm^ents.  The. 
Romish  Church,  strong  in  primogeniture  and  possession,  held  fast  by 
her  majorat  of  power  wherever  she  could,  and  employed  all  her  old  in- 
quisitorial arts  to  maintain  it.  The  Reformed  Faith,  while  professing 
to  stand  up  for  freedom  of  opinion,  still  retained  the  old  Popish  anti-' 
pathy  to  dissent ;  and  when  i^e  said,  *'  I  leave  you  free  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  as  you  think  proper,"  added,  ^'  but  I  wil>  disfranchise,  im* 
prison,  and  occasionally  bum  you,  if  you  do  not  interpret  them  in  the 
same  sense  that  I  da"  *  -     '  : 

Again, 

'  From  this  isitatement  it  will  readHy  be  'concluded,  that  I  consider  a 
Church  Establishment  eminently  calculated  to  serve  the  cause  of  discord, 
in  whatever  form  it  exists,  and  as  it  exists  in  Ireland  supereminently 
so.  In  all  other  countries,  the  laws  of  reason  and  nature  are  so  far- 
consulted  in  this  institution,  that  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  the  peppli^ 
has  been  the  religion  adopted  by  the  state ;  and  so  essential  does  Paleij^ 
consider  this  arrangement  to  the  first  object  of  an  estfiblishment — ^the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people — that,  according  to  this  sensible 
Divine,  "  it  is  the  duUf  qf  the  magistrate,  in  the  choice  of  the  religion 
which  he  establishes,  to  consult  the  faith  of  the  nation,  rather  than  his 
otvn  y"  and^-HStiU  more  strongly  to  Uie  pomt  in  question^-''  if  the  Dis^ 
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senters  from  the  establishment  become  the  majority  of  the  people,  the 
establishment  itself  ought  to  be  altered  or  qualified" 

'  In  Ireland^  however, — where  every  thing  is  done  (as  astronomers 
say)  in  antecedentia,  or,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  si^ns — so.  com- 
pletely has  this  obvious  policy  been  reversed,  that  the  Church  of  about 
500,000  persons  out  of  a  population  of  seven  millions,  is  not  only  chosen 
and  crowned  as  the  sole  Sultana  of  the  state,  but  the  best  interests  (^ 
the  state  itself  are  sacrificed  to  her  pride,  and  a  whole  people  turned 
into  slaves  and  beggars  for  her  triumph. 

'  The  present  archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  his  celebrated  charge,  pro- 
nounces the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  to  be  "  a  Church  with-, 
out  a  Religion," — ^meaning,  I  presume,  not  that  such  names  as  Fenelon 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  are  to  be  erased  altogether  from  the  pa^  of 
Christianity,  but  that  we  poor  Irish  Papists,  having  no  welfpaid 
archbishoprics,  are  therefore  without  a  religion—*'^  That  fellow  has  no 
soul — where  is  his  shoulder-knot  ?  " 

'■  But  what  will  such  haughty  ecclesiastics  say,  when,  by  the  operation 
of  causes  which  seem  as  progressive  as  time  itself,  this  people  of 
Catholics  whom  they  insult  so  wantonly — whose  number  is  at  this 
moment  as  great  as  that  of  the  Protestants  of  England  in  1688,  and 
who  are,  in  spite  of  misery  and  Malthus,  every  hour  increasing-— 
shall,  like  the  disloyal  waves  dashing  round  the  feet  of  Canute,  encrrach 
stiU  further  on  their  sacred  precincts — ^when  this  Church  without  a 
religion  shall  have  left  them  a  church  without  a  laity,  and  when  one 
who  inquires,  *'  Where  is  the  Protestant  people  of  Ireland  ?"  may 
receive  nearly  the  same  answer  as  that  inspecting  Colonel^  who,  on 
asking,  ''  Where  is  the  Donegall  Light  Troop  ?"  was  answered  by  a 
solitary  voice,  '^  Here  I  am,  your  Honour !"— -(p.  254). 

,  '  One  of  those  Reverend  Orange  pamphleteers,  who  are  at  present  so 
busy  at  their  old  favourite  task^  of  insulting  and  calumniating  the  peopk 
from  whom  they  derive  their  wealth,  affects  to  consider  this  smallness  df 
the  Protestant  population  as  rather  a  lucky  and  providential  circum- 
stance. "  There  are,"  he  says,  ^'certain  compensatory  advantage,  which 
may  diminish,  if  not  remove,  the  regrets  of  a  statesman,  that  the  sphere 
of  the  Established  Church  has  not  hitherto  been  wider.  It  was  n^;^ 
sary  that  the  aristocracy  of  this  country — the  aristocracy,  not  of  wealth 
and  power  only,  but  of  spirit,  industry,  and  intelligence — should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  England,  and  should  comprehend,  in  their  love  of  it, 
every  thing  that  was  Enclish*,"  &c.  &c. 
'  ^'  Our  Church  is  great,  because  it  is  so  small- 

Then  it  were  greater,  were  it  none  at  all." 
• 

•  **'  Case  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  stated,  by  Declan."  This  Reverend 
pamphleteer  has  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  some  dark  design  against 
Church  and  State  in  the  following  lines  of  one  of  Moore's  melodies,  which 
he  has  thus  marked  in  italics,  in  order  to  render  the  awfulness  of  the  menace 
more  striking: — 

5  Then  6lame  not  the  bard,  if  in  pleasure's  soft  dream 

He  should  trv  to  forget  what  he  never  can  heal; 
Oh,  give  but  a  nope— let  a  vista  hut  gleam 
.  Through  the  gloom  qfhis  country,  and  mark  what  he*UfeeL 

This  is  like  old  Croaker,  in  Goldsmith's  play,  discovering  a  threat  of  arBOA 
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And  to  this  Euthanasia  it  must  speedily  come^  unless^  in  conformity  to 
Paley's  wise  advice,  such  alterations  and  modifications  are  promptly 
made,  as  shall,  by  diminishing  its  powers  of  mischief,  delay,  if  not 
wholly  avert,  the  catastrophe. 

.  In  the  mean  time,  if  what  Tissot  says  be  true,  that  "  tout  ce  qui  hate 
les  battemens  du  coeur  fait  qu'il  battra  moins  long  tems,"  every  violent 
display  of  vigour — such  as  an  archbishop  charging,  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy,  right  into  the  midst  of  six  millions  of  people-y-or,  in  a  humbler 
way,  a  reverend  gentleman,  like  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  ordering  a  party  of 
soldiers  into  the  church-yard,  and  attacking  at  once  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead — ^all  such  perilous  manifestations  of  redundant  vigour  ought,  in 
the  present  plethoric  and  ticklish  state  of  the  Irish  Church,  to  be  avoided 
as  dangerous :  and  this*hint,  though  from  an  enemy,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
not  be  despised.' — (p.* 2570 

,  We  can  afford  but  one  more  extract— that,  however,  will  do 
the  business  of  a  dozen — it  contains  one  plain  fact  which  set^ 
the  honesty  and  liberality  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  a 
striking  point  of  view — who  is  surprised  that  the  Irishman,  who 
refuses  his  tithe,  should  have  profited  by  so  instructive  an 
example  ? 

'  The  first  fruits,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  first  year's  income  of  every 
ecclesiastical  dignity  or  benefice— ^and  were  paid  to  the  Crown  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  till  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  when  they  were, 
given  up  to  form  a  fund  for  the  increase  of  small  livings  and  the  pur^ 
chase  of  elebes.  Although,  in  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  ap- 
propriated these  revenues  to  the  Crown,  there  was  a  provision  made  for 
revising,  from  time  to  time,  that  valuation  of  ecclesiastical  pr^fermexits 
under  which  they  were  then  paid,  this  old  rate,  notwithstanding  the 
great  rise  in  the  value  of  Church  property,  has  continued  to  regulate  the 
payment  of  first  fruits  ever  since — the  same  clergy,  who  are  so  anxious 
f o  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  times  in  what  they  re-' 
ceive,  preferring  rather  to  abide  by  the  antiquated  valuation  in  what 
theyffive. 

'  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  fund  in  question,  which  may  b^. 
estimated  in  England,  I  believe,  at  about  12,000/.  a  year,  is  found  to 
be  altogether  inadequate  to  its  purposes ;  and,  unless  (as  the  bishop  of' 
Landaff  recommended)  a  new  valuation  of  benefices  is  made,  and  the 
bishops  and  rich  pluraHsts  compelled  to  pay  real  first  fruits  and  tenths, 
some  hundreds  of  years,  it  is  computed,  must  elapse,  before  the  opera- 
tion of  queen  Anne's  fund  alone  shall  have  raised  the  value  of  the 
smaller  livings,  even  a  single  degree  above  the  starving  temperature. 

'  Bad  as  this  is,  the  case  in  Ireland  is  a  hundred-fold  worse.  The 
valuatipn  of  livings  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  having,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  been  effected  only  in  cer- 
tain parishes,  the  clergy  have,  with  their  usual  adroitness,  taken  ad-^ 
vantage  of  this  omission,  and  founded  upon  it,  in  spite  of  the  positive 

in  a  love-letter :  **  Blood  and  Gunpowder  in  every  line  of  it !  Little  Cupid 
indeed!  Go  to  the  devil,  you  and  your  little  Cupid  together;  I'm  so 
frightened  I  scarce  know  whether  I  sit,  stand,  or  go."' — (p.  258.) 
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law^  a  claim  to  exemption  from  the  tax  altogether ; — so  that,  hetween 
the  few  who  pay  according  to  the  low  old  rate,  and  the  many  who  do 
not  pay  at  all,  this  fund  of  first  fruits,  from  the  richest  church  in  the 
worlds  does  not  average  more  than  370/.  a-year. 

'  Nor  is  even  this  pitiful  amount  always  duly  forthcoming ;  for  it  ap- 
pears from  the  official  statement  returned  to  parliament,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  penny  paid  on  account  of  the  firist  fruits,  either  in  the 
year  1803,  1810,  1814,  or  1822/ 

We  cannot  refrain  from  showing  who  it  is  that  does  actually 
furnish  the  funds  for  the  objects  to  which  the  real  First  Fruits 
ought  to  be  applied.  The  following  passage  is  an  answer  to 
all  those  who  tnink  that  no  relief  can  be  expected  for  Ireland 
from  wise  legislative  enactments  : — 

'  Instead  of  this,  however,  through  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  scarce 
a  shilling  is  eniended  in  building,  repuirmg,  or  ornamenting  the  Pro- 
testant places  of  worship,  that  is  not  wrung,  by  parochial  assessment, 
from,  the  unfortunate  Catholic  occupants  of  the  district.  Excluded,  too; 
by  law,  from  attending  the  vestries,  where  these  levies  are  voted,  and 
their  applotment  agreed  upon,  the  wretched  Catholic  is  obliged,  without 
even  knowing  for  what,  to  pay  his  last  penny  to  the  parish  officer—or 
else  to  see  the  cow  driven  away  from  his  famishing  children  to  the 
pound.  All  this,  perhaps,  for  the  repair  and  decoration  of  some  church, 
whose  congregation  is  as  select  as  that  of  Swift,  with  his  ''  dearly  he* 
loved  Roger,"— or  else  to  gratify  the  architectural  taste  of  some  prelate, 
fike  the  lost  bishop  of  Limerick,  who  persuaded  himself,  that  he  had 
civilized  the  county  of  Kerry  hy  means  of  ornamental  spires. 

'  Dr.  Darwin  had  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  volcanos,  by  making 
chimneys  in  the  earth,  to  let  the  fire  or  steam  escape :  but  this  scheme  m 
tranquillizing  Ireland  by  means  of  Protestant  spires,  erected,  as  con- 
ductors, throughout  its  most  electric  r^^ns,  is  an  idea  still  more  origi- 
nal and  happy. 

'  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  one  of  the  church  rates  levied  by  rich 
Protestant  ministers  upon  the  famishing  peasantry  around  them,  is 
'^  for  the  purchase  of  elements  for  the  Hmy  Communion."  The  bi^op 
of  Clojme  (Woodward),  in  ^ving  an  account  of  some  tithe  transactions, 
which  occurred  in  liie  year  1787>  and  in  which  I  recollect  having 
played  rather  a  distinguished  part,  thus  enumerates  a  few  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  the  ecclesiastical  line :  ''  They  attacked  the  servants  of  the 
clergy — ^they  demanded  of  them  a  surrender  of  old  tithe  notes — ^they,  in- 
timidated vestries  from  levying  money  for  the  repair  of  churches,  for  the 
payment  of  the  legal  officers  attending  the  church,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  elements  for  the  Holy  Communion. 

'  Well  might  an  honest  Dissenter,  who  answered  this  pamphlet  of  the 
bishop,  exclaim,  *^  What ! — do  the  lords  of  the  land  even  commemorate 
their  Saviour  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  ?" 

*  An  extract  from  one  of  the  acts  in  force  with  respect  to  church 
rates,  will  sufficiently  show  the  ''  tricks  before  offended  Heaven"  which 
our  Prote^taipit  legislators  play  in  Ireland.^T-After  reciting  that  **  6ever9l 
parishes  ara  unit^  by  chiefften  granted  by  the  Crown,  in  some  of  whidi 
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tKere  are  but  very  few  Protestants  inhabiting,  and  in  others  none  at  all** 
it  proceeds  to  enact  as  '^  just  and  proper^  that  such  parishes  of  the  said 
Union  as  have  not  any  church  or  chapel,  or  church  or  chapel  fit  for  the 
celebration  of  Divine  service,  should  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the 
annual  instalments  of  the  loans  granted,  and  to  be  granted,  for  the  builds 
ing,  and  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  the  churches  or  chapels  of  the  pa" 
rishes  to  which  they  are  or  may  be  so  united.  That  is  to  say,  a  parish 
where  the  inhabitants  are  all  Catholics,  and  which  neither  has  a  Pro- 
testant  church,  nor  wants  one,  is  yet,  in  consequence  of  being  capri- 
ciously united  to  some  other  parish  (for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  rich 
benefice  for  some  non-resident),  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
"  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing"  the  church  of  that  parish  to 
which  it  is  so  united,  and  in  wluch  there  may  happen  to  be  a  few  Pro- 
testants, to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  place  of  worship. 

'  As  it  may  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  that  this  preposterous  enact- 
ment is  only  one  of  the  few  remains  of  that  Anti-Popery  system,  which 
modem  liberality  has  long  disavowed,  is  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
act  in  question  is  dated  March  1823,  and  is  "  marque  au  coin"  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  present  secretary  of  Ireland.'— (p.  281). 

The  principal  fault  of  these  Memoirs  is,  that  they  want 
object,— the  writer  appears  to  be  aiming  at  nothing ;  and  he 
,  cannot  allege,  as  an  excuse  for  this,  that  his  business  was  to 
follow  the  events  of  the  life  of  his  imaginary  personage,  for  the 
truth  is,  that  the  author  has  not  attempted  to  endow  the 
Captain  with  any.  other  personal  attribute  than  a  name.  The 
matter  of  the  book  is  really  nothing  more  than  remarks  or 
janecdotes  of  Irish  history.  We  do  not  complain  of  this ;  but 
at  the  same  time  think  Mr.  Moore  might  have  aimed  at  some- 
thing more  important,  more  useful,  and  more  permanent..  To 
have  succeeded  in  communicating  a  knowledge  of.  facts  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  however,  is  no  trifling  service,  and  we  can  fully 
appreciate  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  encounter.    , 

*  Matthew  Lanesburgh-*-the  Francis  Moore  of  the  continent— in 
apologizing  for  the  delay  of  his  Almanack  for  1 824,  pretty  plainly  inti- 
mates that  it  was  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  who 
had  denounced  some  parts  of  his  works  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe ;  "  I  have,  therefore,"  he  says,  "  consented  to  sacrifice  these 
passages,  because,  ^e  tiens  infiniment  d  ce  qu'on  me  lise." 

*  From  the  same  motive  I  have,  myself  in  the  course  of  these  pages, 
rejected  many  historical  facts  and  documents,  though  of  considerable 
Importance  to  the  illustration  of  my  subject ;  because  I  am  well  aware 
thst,  m  the  present  tii^es,  matter-of-fact  has  got  much  into  disrepute^ 
and  that  statements,  to  be  at  all  listened  to,. must  be  measured  by  a 
jninute-glass — ^because  I  kliow,  too,  that  of  all  the  bores  of  the  day,  poor 
Jreland  is  (what  some  of  her  antiquarians  wish  to  prove  her)  Hyper^ 
borean— and  because,  in  short,  like  the  worthy  almanack-maker  just 
mentioned,  ''  je  tiens  iiifiniment  d,  ce  qu*on  me  lisef*  (P.  135.) 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  quotations  we  have  made,  that 
Mr.  Moore's  prose  very  closely  resembles  his  poetry.,    /piq 
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«tyle  of  both  is  exquisitely  polished ;  both  abound  rather  in 
elegant  fancies  than  in  eloquent  and  heart-stirring  appeals, — in 
allusions  to  curious  parts  of  learning,  and  ingenious  turns  of 
thought,  than  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  In 
both  there  is  a  constant  effort  at  effect ;  he  always  gets  on  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  and  rarely  comes  to  a  period  without  having 
achieved  an  epigram  or  an  antithesis.  It  is  seldom  that  he  in- 
spires enthusiasm,  and  never,  either  by  narration  or  description, 
does  he  identify  the  reader  and  his  subject,  and  hurry  both 
along  in  one  impetuous  and  overwhelming  stream  of  historic 
interest  or  poetic  passion. 

Mr,  Moore  is  a  man  of  very  extensive  reading,  and  appears 
to  be  an  accomplished  scholar — We  would  warn  him  against  a 
too  lavish  use  of  the  advantages  which  these  acquirements  confer 
on  him.  We  should  alarm  the  English  public  were  we  to  throw 
together  a  collection  of  the  immense  number  of  erudite,  and  often 
far-fetched  and  strained  allusions,  which  he  has  scattered  over 
this  little  book,  neither  to  the  advantage  of  the  author  nor  the 
reader.  He  must  beware  of  pedantry— ne  must  be  cautious  lest 
he'should  appear  to  read  only  to  write — and  only  to  write  for  the 
sake  of  showing  his  reading.  His '  teti  thousand  illustrations 
drawn  from  Herodotus  and  other  favourite  ancients,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Captain  Rock,  can  scarcely  be  justified  by  th* 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  classical  learning  among  the  lower 
Irish^  for  whicn  we  have  the  undoubted  authority  of  Mr.  Smith 
the  historian  of  Kerry.  In  the  character  of  this  Captain,  however, 
there  are  graver  inconsistencies,  which  were  unavoidable  in  such 
a  personage,  and  very  much  impeach  the  judgment  of  the  author 
in  selecting  him  as  the  vehicle  of  his  opinions.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  living  and  prospering  solely  by  discord  and 
anarchy,  while  me  tone  which  he  maintains  throughout^  is 
that  of  bitter  indignation  against  the  oppressors  of  Ireland,  and 
consequently  agamst  his  best  friends.  The  smallness  of  the 
volume  may  seem  scarcely  to  justify  either. the  tone  or  the 
extent  of  oiir  notice  of  it.  But  in  tne  first  plaice,  every  pror 
ducliojL  of  Mr.  Mpojre  is  worth  attention  and  examination-^ 
and  in  the  next — the  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest,  on,  which 
he  evidently  feels  warmly — has  studied  most  assiduously,  and 
concerning  which  he  has  amassed  a  variety  of  information,  which 
must  astonish  those  who  associate  ideas  of  indolence  and 
ignorance  with  amatory  poetry — ^and,  more  than  all,  from  Mr. 
Moore's  popularity,  from  the  beauty  of  his  gtyle,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  under  discussion,  we  are  desirous  of  an 
opportunity  of  recommending  that  this  should  be  made  only  hid 
jirst  work  on  the  *'  maladies"  of  his  unhappy  native  island, 
and  but  .the  prelude  to  more  important  exertion.  -   ..  - 
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Edinburgh  Review. 

JN  a  fonner  article,  we  analysed  the  various  misleading 
interests  under  the  influence  of  which  the  Edinburgh  and 
Qual*terly  Reviews  are  placed ;  both  as  periodical  publications, 
and  as  the  organs  of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the 
British  aristocracy  is  divided.  We  then  proceeded  to  criticize 
th^  Edinburgh  Review  in  detail ;  and  we  began  to  prove,  by 
quotations  from  the  work  itself,  that  it  has  really  exhibited  the 
vices,  which  we  described  as  likely  to  charactenze  a  periodical 
publication  attached  to  the  Opposition  party. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  its  character — its  disposi- 
tion to  compromise — to  say  a  little  for  the  aristocracy  and  a 
little  for  the  people  alternately,  and  always  to  give  up  so  much 
of  every  important  question,  as  to  avoid  an  irreparable  breach 
either  with  thie  one  side  or  with  the  other;  this  characteristic 
quality  of  the  Review  we  illustrated  by  numerous  quotations, 
selecte^from  the  volumes  preceding  tj>e  year  1812.  We  shall 
now  prove,  by  further  citations,  that  it  has  since  persevered, 
and  aoes  still  persevere,  in  the  self-same  course. 
.  Tlie  first  passage  which  we  shall  extract  is  from  an  article  on 
Spain,  in  the  twenty-third  volume.  The  conduct  of  Ferdinand 
in  re-€^tablislung  tbe  old  despotism,  QonU*ary  to  th\^  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  held  out  to  tlie  Spaniards,  in  orqer  to 
Btimulate  their  exertions  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Freifich,  is  here 
spol^Qn  of  with  that  abhorrence  which  it  60  justly  deserves. 
Th^.  writer  app^rs,  however,  to  hftve  tremblea  lejst  he  should 
have  gone  too  far ;  lest  the  aristocracy  should  take  the  alarm  at' 
ia  severe  a  censure  on  an  established  government ;  on  one,  too, 
which  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  call  legitimate :  and  he 
odtftbuciiBi 

'  W^  1d^  b&t  It  word  d^  \tW6  to  aSd  <^  the  xiK^  of  t1^  strange 
dhOMu  yH  vo!m^  uitf^rvdlly  to  thtt  dootrine  of  Mr.  Hume,  t^hst 
wstj  ]^ei^pl^  not  alMoiutely  suMued  by  foreign  force,  must  be  governed 
by-  opiimm )  or,  if  tEe  admirers  of  ISCr.  Paine  object  to  that  word, 
by.  mrejudice.  .  Goverament  is  founded — ^not  on  divine  right-r-rnot  on  a 
spbiidtonti^t,  but  on  the  general  consent  and  tacit  agreement  of  the 
p>^i^4  lis  &t  the,  moment  subsisting.  But  we  are  not  to  condude,  be-' 
cattse  pOwe^  is  derived  from  the  people,  that  all  governments  in  which 
theyjtp  not  reserve  a  portion  for  themselves  are  iDegitimate.  For  itk; 
^i^'dear  ^notwithstanding  what  has  been  written),  that  the  people  caA'' 
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as  easily  give  tHe  right  of  raising  taxes  on  themselves  to  one  hereditary 
officer^  as  to  five  hundred^  renewed  every  seven  years.'  (Vol.  xxiii, 
p.  380). 

This  passage  is  a  specimen  of  the  vague  language,  so  con- 
venient for  the  purpose  of  compromise,  which  the  Opposition 
party  makes  use  of  when  it  takes  the  popular  side  of  any 
question. 

"  All  power  is  derived  from  the  people ;"  **  government  is 
founded  on  the  general  consent  and  tacit  agreement  of  the  peo- 
ple :''  and  the  like.  It  is  obvious  that  the  people  are  not  in 
any  respect  benefitted  by  this  verbal  tecognition  of  their 
sovereignty.  It  does  not  bring  them  one  particle  nearer  to 
obtaining  good  government*  Inis  they  can  obtain,  only  by 
providing  real  and  efiicient  securities  for  it.  But  these  vague 
phrases^  though  of  no  service  to  the  people,  are  admirs^ly 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  Whigs ;  whicn  is,  to  please  the 
people,  just  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  not  alarming  the 
aristocracy*  A  well-turned  rhetorical  sentence  asserting  popular 
supremacy,  is  expected  to  be  grateful  to  the  ears  of  many 
among  the  people,  who  not  having  a  clear  conception  of  what 
constitutes  eflicient  securities  for  good  government,  are  incapa- 
ble of  discerning  that  mere  declamation  gives  no  security  what- 
ever. The  aristocracy,  on  their  side,  risk  nothing  by  con- 
ceding to  their  adversaries  a  general  maxim  which .  leads 
to  no  consequences.  Their  power  and  emolument  remain 
untouched.  The  only  thing  wnich  they  have  any  reason  to 
dread — the  establishment  of  efficient  securities  against  misrule 
-i-the  Edinburgh  Review,  from  the  first,  has  strenuously  op- 
posed. If  the  people  vrill  be  cajoled  with  fine  language  con- 
cerning their  sovereignty,  they  may  have  as  much  of  it  as  they 
please  from  the  Edimmrgh  Review.  But,  if  they  require  any 
thing  tangible— if  they  ask  what  they  are  to  get  by  this 
boasted  sovereignty^  it  calls  them  radicals  and  democrats,  who 
wish  for  the  annihilation  of  property,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  social  order- 

We  may  explain  on  the  same  principles,  the  warmth  which 
the  Edinburgh  Review  has  constantly  snown,  in  defence  of  the 
people's  right  to  resist  oppression  by  rising  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  following  passage  is  extract^  firom  an  article  in  the 
twentyHieveath  volume,  on  3ie  dangers  of  the  Constitution  ^— - 

*  What  is  it  that  secures  the  system  against  such  attacks  as  we  have 
alluded  to,,  and  in  like  manner  against  more  direct  and  open  invaaon0. 
of  power  ? — It  is  unquestionably  the  influence  of  public  opmion,  and  the 
apprehension  of  resistance,  intimately  connected  with  it.  As  long  as 
the  psbceedings  of  parlisonent  occupy  the  attention  of  the  peoples^  an 
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effectual  control  is  exerted  over  tliem ;  and  tlie  discussions  in  tlie  two 
houses^  How  little  soever  they  may  seem  to  influence  the  votes«  are 
engines  of  the  highest  power  in  controlling  the  executive  through  the 
public.  As  long  as  judees  sit  in  the  face  of  the  country^  and^  above 
all^  in  the  face  of  an  enlightened  and  jealous  bar^  the  most  scrutinizing 
and  unsparing  of  all  auditories^— -the  Crown  can  neither  fill  the  bench 
with  its  tools^  nor  can  better  instruments  degenerate  into  that  occupa« 
tion.  As  long  as  all  the  proceedings  of  government  are  public^-— can- 
vassed freely  by  the  press^  and  made  known  through  that  and  other 
channels  of  information ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
gross  mis-rule  will  engender  resistance^— a  corrupt  judicature  and  a 
venal  parliament  may  in  vain  combine  with  a  despotic  courts  in  defiance 
of  public  opinion.  Tyranny  will  dread  going  beyond  a  certain  length, 
and  this  fear  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  appl3rine  the  ultimate 
dieck.  This  sacred  principle  of  resistance  is  the  very  inundation  of  all 
our  liberties ;  it  is  the  cause  to  which  we  owe  them : — Let  it  only  be 
destroyed,  and  they  are  gone.'     (Vol.  xxvii,  p.  249). 

To  suppose  resistance  necessary,  is  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  bad  government ;  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  security,  is  only 
calculated  to  make  the  people  contented  with  a  bad  govern- 
ment, by  looking  to  resistance  as  a  remedy  for  its  evils.  The 
fact  is,  that  resistance  is  any  thing  but  a  remedy  :  and  this  for 
two  reasons.  One  reason  is,  that  from  the  aversion  which  all 
men  feel  to  commit  their  persons  and  their  property  to  th« 
hazards  of  a  civil  war,  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  a  ^eat 
degree  of  mis-govemment  before  they  will  resist.  But,  besides, 
a  revolution,  even  when  it  does  happen,  is  not,  in  itself,  pro- 
ductive of  any  good.  It  is  useful,  only  in  so  far  as  it  con» 
tributes  to  establish  permanent  securities  for  good  government. 
Take  away  this  effect,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  revolution  is 
unmixed  evil.  Yet  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  has  always  [ 
earnestly  deprecated  the  establishment  of  securities  for  good 
government,  holds  up  the  principle  of  resistance  as  our  onlyj 
safeguard  against  oppression.  Why  ?  Because  this  principle, 
like  all  other  principles  which  appear  to  be,  without  really 
beihg  a  security,  is  calculated  to  catch  the  favour  of  the  less 
clear-sighted  part  of  the  people ;  while  it  does  not  alarm  any  but 
the  more  timid  portion  of  the  aristocracy^  All  among  them 
whose  fears  do  not  entirely  overcome  their  reason,  ard  aware 
that  a  successful  insurrection,  the  only  kind  of  resistance  which 
they  have  any  reason  to  dread,  rarely  happens  under  a  regular 
government ;  and  that  an  ordinary  share  of  prudence  on  their 

Krt,  might,  in  most  cases,  prevent  it  from  happening  at  all, 
ey  are,  therefore,  well  contented  that  the  people  should  be 
hindered  from  turning  their  attention  to  the  remedies  which 
are  effectual,  by  having  it  fixed  upon  remedies  which  are  not. 
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The  whole  language  of  the  Ediaburgh  Reviewers,  euth^ 
subject  of  government,  proves  their  wish  to  prevent  the  people 
from  looking  out  for  securities  against  misrule.  Tl>ey  4o  not 
approve  of  a  law  or  of  an  institution,  because  it  is  eonduciyp  to 
good  government,  but  because  it  is  favourable  to  liberty.  Th^. 
do  not  disapprove  of  a  ministerial  measure,  because  it  opens  a- 
door  to  oppression,  but  because  it  is  unconstitutional.  Tliese 
phrases,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  are  extremely  convenient 
to  those  who  wish  to  compromise  the  question  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

"  The  constitution  "  either  means  nothing  at  all,  or  it  means 
the  aggregate  of  the  securities,  such  as  tney  are,  which  qui, 
present  form  of  government  affords  us,  against  ^lisrule*  T^iq^; 
securities  are  either  adequate  to  their  purpose,  or  they  are  ist* 
adequate  ta  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is,  that 
they  are  not  adequate.  For  it  is  continually  asserting,  iu  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  that  parliament,  instead  of  being,  as  by 
the  cpnstitution  it  ought  to  be,  an  efficient  check  upon  the  copduct 
of  ministers — is,  on  the  contrary,  a  ready  tool  in  their  hands. 
We  shall  only  quote  one  passage  among  many,  in  which  thia 
charge  of  inemcacy  is  brought  against  the  constitution. : — 

*  After  all  that  we  have  seen  of  parliaments,  it  would  be  a  vain  fkncy 
to  imagine  that  the  representation  of  the  people  is  of  itself  a  security  for 
their  nghts.  Even  if  that  representation  were  much  more  perfect  than 
it  is,  it  would  be  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  might  be 
intimidated  by  violence.  In  fact,  to  what  baseness  haa  not  the  parlia* 
ment,  at  one  time  or  another,  made  itself  a  party?'  (VoL  xxxvii, 
p.  247). 

» 

If  the  securities  provided  by  the  constitution  are  ine^cieut. 
so  inefficient  as  not  to  prevent  the  govepiment  from  being 
party  to  any  act  of  basenesjs  whatever ;  most  men  will  pxQbabl^ 
conclude,  that  it  is  lime  to  think  of  providing  more  perfect 
securities.  Not  so  the  Edinburgh  reviewers:  their  icteas  of 
amelioration  go  no  farther  than  to  bid  us  cling  more  clos^l^ 
to  the  imperfect  securities  which  we  have.  To  improve  iht., 
constitution,  is  with  them  a  very  secondary  object.  To  pre^ 
serve  it  is  the  one  thing  needful.  The  necessity  of  guarding 
it  against  the  encroachments  of  ministers,  is  the  burden  (^ 
their  song,  even  in  the  very  article  from  which  the  above  e^^ti^aci 
was  taken.  They  admit  that  misgovemment  liijay  be  carried 
very  far,  with  the  concurrence  ot  parliament,  arid  therefore 
without  violating  the  constitution.  To  this  kind  of  misgovepa-. 
meht,  however,  it  appears,  w^  arf  tp  submit.  If  nunisteis 
will  compound  not  to  violate  the.  9onstitution)  t^ey  naay  oppresi^,^ 
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as  much  aa  they  please,  in  any  other  way.     Is  this  not  compro- 
mise ?    If  not,  the  word  is  without  a  meaning. 

We  are  aware  that,  on  other  occasions,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  represented  the  constitution  as  standing  in  need  of  improve- 
ment, and  even  of  considerable  improvement.  But  this,  far  from 
invalidating  the  truth  of  our  observations,  is  only  another  in- 
stance of  the  habitual  see-saw.  When  the  tide  ran  high  for 
reform,  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  compelled,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  go  with  the  tide.  It  is  enough,  that  it  h&s  never 
proposed  any  plan  of  reform  which  would,  to  any  practical  pur- 
pose, diminish  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  or  add  to  the  people's 
securities  for  good  government.  To  do  so  would  have  been 
to  renounce  the  compromise,  to  break  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
to  adhere  to  the  people.  This  did  not  suit  the  Opposition  party ; 
nor,  consequently,  did  it  suit  their  faithful  and  devoted  organ. 

Liberty,  another  favourite  word  with  the  Edinburgh  Rf? view, 
is  equally  suited  with  the  word  "  constitution,"  to  the  ends  of 
compromise.  Liberty,  in  its  original  sense,  means  freedom* 
from  restraint.  In  this  sense,  every  law,  and  every  rule  of 
morals,  is  contrary  to  liberty.  A  despot,  who  is  entirely  eman- 
cipated from  both,  is  the  only  person  whose  freedom  of  action 
is  complete.  A  measure  of  government,  therefore,  is  not  ne- 
cessarily bad,  because  it  is  contrary  to  liberty ;  and  to  blame  it 
for  that  reason,  leads  to  confusion  of  ideas.  But  to  create  con-  i 
fusion  of  icieas,  is  essential  to  the  purpose  of  those  who  have 
to  persuade  the  people,  that  small  abuses  should  be  reformed, 
while  great  ones  should  remain  untouched.  The  true  reason 
for  reform  is  evidently  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  a  great 
abuse  than  of  a  small  one.  They  cannot  therefore  put  forward 
the  true  reason  ;  they  must  put  forward  something,  which  shall 
have  the  semblance  of  a  reason,  but  which  they  can  explain 
away  when  they  please,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  turned 
against  themselves. 

Liberty  is  the  word  which  they  nfiake  use  of  for  this  purpose. . 
Small  abuses  are  to  be  reformed,  because  they  are  contrary  to 
liberty.    There  are  minor  reasons,  as,  that  they  hurt  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  so  forth,  but  this  is  the  main  argumeut* 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  great  abuse  is  to  be  upheld,  these 
gentlemen  proceed  to  explain  away  their  own  doctrine  :    they 
tell  us  that  freedom  may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  excess ;  that 
it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  licentiousness  ;  and  they  coin  cer- , 
tain  convenient  phrases,   "  rational  liberty ,'^  "  constitutional 
liberty,"  *^  liberty  rightly  understood,"  and  the  like  :  with  which 
elegant  kinds  of  liberty  they  declare  the  great  abuses  to  be  y 
consiBtent, 
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The  above  remarks  afTord  a  key  to  much  of  the  language 
which  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  held«  and  still  holds/  con* 
ceming  government.  Whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  say 
concerning  their  plans  of  reform  in  the  detail  virill  be  said  here- 
after in  a  separate  article. 

Among  the  instruments  of  misgovemment  which  the  rulers 
of  this  country  have  at  their  command^  the  law  of  libel  is  justly 
considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous :  ^  it  enables  them  to 
free  themselves  from  that  which  is  in  itself  a  considerable  check 
upon  them^  and  without  which  all  other  checks  are  ineffectual, 
free  discussion.  There  is  no  legal  definition  of  libel :  there  can 
be  no  definition^  so  long  as  libel  law  continues  in  its  present 
state,  that  of  common,  or  unwritten  law.  A  judge,  dependant 
upon  the  government,  is  left  with  full  power  to  decide  any  pub- 
lication libellous,  or  not,  as  he  pleases :  whatevet  disposition 
the  jury  might  have  to  set  a^ide  his  opinion,  being  got  rid  of 
by  the  practice  of  packing  special  juries.*  As  might  hav6 
been  expected  under  such  circumstances,  the  judges  have 
allowed  themselves  no  small  latitude  in  declaring  publications 
to  be  libellous.  Lord  EUenboroueh  once  said  from  the  Bench, 
that  a  libel  was  any  thing  which  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  body. 
The  common  judge-made  definition  of  a  public  libel,  is,  any 
thing  which  tends  to  bring  the  constituted  authorities  into  hatred 
and  contempt.  But  all  censure  of  their  conduct  must,  pro  tanto, 
have  this  tendency ;  and  most  so,  when  their  misconduct  is  most 
glaring,  and  the  censure  which  is  bestowed  on  it  most  urgently 
required.  With  the  help,  therefore,  of  so  convenient  a  defini- 
tion of  libel,  and  of  such  convenient  instruments  as  Enghsh 
judges,  government  have  it  in  their  power  to  suppress  all 
censure  whatever. 

The  twenty-seventh  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  con- 
tains an  article  on  Holt's  Law  of  Libel,  in  which  this  subject  is 
canvassed  at  considerable  length.  For  th6  people,  there  is 
abundance  of  general  remarks  on  the  importance  of  free  dis- 
cussion ;  remarks  such  as  we  hear  from  no  one  more  frequently 
than  from  Lord  Eldon  himself.  But  when  the  reviewer  comes 
to  something  specific  ;  when  he  undertakes  "  to  find  the  quan- 

,  •  The  special  jury  system  is  one  of  those  abuses  whick  the  Edinburgh 
Review  has  uniformly  slurred  over.  In  an  article  in  the  thirteenth  volume, 
(p.  172)  it  professes  not  to  believe  that  any  evil  arises  from,  the  practice  of 
packing  juries.  More  recently  (vol.  xxxvi,  p.  174)  it  declares  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  evil  has  been  corrected  in  recent  practice.  It  remuns, 
however,  uncorrected  to  this  da)  ;  and  yet  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
professes  so  much  regard  for  free  discussion,  and  for  trial  by  jury,  has 
never  dropped  one  word  in  reprobation  of  it. 
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tity  of  liberty,  and  the  species  of  restraint,  which  will  secure 
to  thei  press  the  greatest  amount  of  free  discussion  consistent 
with  the  tranquillity  of  the  community,  and  the  safety  of  pri- 
vate character ;"  he  proceeds  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  to 
surrender  up  all  the  essential  points  to  the  aristocracy. 

The  undefined  nature  of  the  offence  of  libel ;  that  which  is 
teally  at  the  root  of  the  mischief;  that  which  enables  the  go- 
Temment  to  punish  as  libellous  any  publication  contaimng 
sentiments  unpleasing  to  themselves  ;  this  enormous  evil,  the 
Edinburgh  Review  not  only  does  not  suggest  the  means  of 
correcting,  but  expressly  declares  not  to  be  an  evil. 

'  One  charge  which  has  been  urged  against  the  system,  we  are  in- 
clined to  dismiss  at  once,  as  founded  in  an  extremely  superficial  view  of 
the  matter.  It  has  been  stated  as  a  great  defect,  that  there  is  no  law 
defining  a  libel;  or  expounding  what  shall  be  considered  libellous. 
In  no  code,  either  formed  by  successive  acts  of  legislation,  or  composed 
at  once  by  speculative  lawgivers,  was  ever  such  a  definition  attempted. 
The  attempt  would  in  truth  be  vain.  The  nature  of  the  thing 
precludes  all  minute  definition;  and  a  general  description  is  useless  for 
the  end  in  view.'     (VoL  xxvii,  p.  108.) 

In  the  next  page,  however,  we  are  told  that  "  means  may  be 
found  of  limiting  the  sense  of  the  word  in  practice  as  eflPectuaUv 
as  is  desirable,  and  preventing  the  prosecution  of  any  ijking  tkat 
at  any  time  displeases  any  body,  as  tne  modem  practice  has  been 
alleged  to  have  described  the  oflTence.'^  '^     ^ 

'Ae  inconsistency  of  this  doctrine  with  itself  is  remaAable; 
We  are  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word :  if  we  do  not,  all 
kinds  of  mischief  will  ensue.  But  we  are  not  to  limit  it  in  the 
only  mode  in  which  any  man  in  his  senses  ever  thought  of  limit- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  word ;  namely,  by  a  definition.  What  i» 
the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  is  evident.  It  is  to  give  us  sbme^ 
thing  which  should  appear  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
without  really  limiting  it :  to  deceive  the  people  into  a  belief 
that  freedom  of  discussion  exists  by  law,  when  in  fact  so  much 
of  it  only  exists  as  public  opinion  renders  it  unsafe  to  destroy. 

-  The  two  following  passages  form  an  appropriate  comment 
upon  the  preceding  : —  :^  \ 

'  It  is  manifest,  that  a  statement,  either  against  the  govemmoit,  or 
an  individual,  may  be  libellous;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  which  no  one  can 
object  to,  may  be  criminal,  .  idthough  founded  in  truth.  Undoubted 
facts  may  be  involved  in  furious  or  inflammatory  invective.  •  Some  cases 
may  be  conceived  (though  they  are  exceedingly  rare)  in  which  a  simple 
statement  of  facts  respecting  the  government  would  be  an  ofiencfr 
against  the  public  tranquillity;  but  innumerable  cases  may  be  put,  in 
which  the  publication  of  the  truth,  without  any  comment,  would  be  an 
offence  against  private  individuals.^    (VoLzxvii,  p.  109.) 
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And  further  oft, 

'  That  there  are  public  libek,  properly  so  called,  which  msLf  be  m* 
minal,  though  true,  is  easUr  shown.  The  instances  are  no  doubt  pae, 
but  they  exist.  It  may  be  libellous  to  state  in  an  inflamntatOTy  .wajj 
that. which,  if  plainly  stated,  would  be  innocent;  as,  to  address  th^ 
passions  of  the  multitude  about  scarcity  of  provisions,  or  of  soldiers  about 
pity.  It  may  be  libellous  to  address  to  particular  classes  a  plain  stated 
ilient  of  that  which,  published  generally,  would  be  in&ocent,  as  ti 
disperse  it  among  a  mob  or  an  army.  It  may  be  libellous  to  state,  even 
l^laialy,  truths  of  a  delicate  nature  at  a  peculiar  crisis — as,  during  an 
mvasion,  a  rebellion,  or  a  mutiny.  Finally,  there  are  certain  truths  (but 
the  number  is  extremely  small),  of  so  peculiarly  delicate  a  nature,  that 
the  plainest  statement  of  them  at  any  time  would  be  libellous;  aa,  the 
le^timacy  of  the  reigning  sovereign;— his  right  to  the  crown  generally; 
— ^lis  political  conduct,  for  which  he  is  not  responsible  ; — his  private 
conduct,  of  which  the  law  takes  no  notice.'     (Vol.  xxvii,  p.  126.) 

Mark  the  concessions  which  are  here  made  to  the  aiistocracy, 
^'  It  ma^  be  libellous  to  state  in  an  inflammatory  way,  iinAt 
whidi,  if  plainly  stated  would  be  innocent/'  We  are  sorry  the 
reviewer  <ud  not  teach  us  how  to  draw  a  precise  liie  -bet^e^ti 
two  modes  of  stating  the  same  fact,  one  of  them  tm:  inflamma- 
tory mod:>,  the  other  not.  Only  entrust  a  judge  depiendaht  on 
tn^  aristofcracy,  and  a  packed  special  jury,  with'  the  power  of 

S^'^^^ltolM^^  statements  conveyed  in  what  the^r  may  call  iii^ 
omr^ftifo^y  language  ;  and  nothing  more  is  Wanting  tD  enabk 
them  VJu  punish  any  statements  wlmterer. 

The  other  paissage,  however^  goes  even  beyond  this  in  opibii 
and  undisguised  enmity  to  free  discussion.  In  some  cases  **  i 
simple  statement  of  facts  respecting  the  soveitiment  would  he 
an  ofience  againsrt  the  public  tranquillity  :  much  more,,  a  states 
ment  accompanied  by  a  comment,  however  calm  and  diB|)a8<( 
sionate*  This  gives  a  degree  of  latitude  to  the  govemmeiii^ 
iNrhich  is  scarcely  claimed  even  by.  the  Tories  tiienls^vi397 
Moderate  Tories  usually  admit  that  calm  and  disfnasidiiaiib  iSH^ 
cussion  on  the  conduct  of  the  government  shouia'te  dloitet; 
Ihie  Edinburgh  Review,  however,  tells  us,  that  ixk  sonte  ca^l^, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  define  by  law,  not  m^erdy-oU  disdvi 
sion^  however  cool  cuid  unimpassioned,  but  a'bare'Btateiifefit'crf 
laotsy  ought  to  be  punisbea.  It  telb  iliii,  i^idsed^  tb&tliheM 
t»istB  ao^  rare.  Happily  it  would  not  He  safe,  in  this  age  ao8 
country,  to  say  that  they  are  nof  rate.  Bcit,  farfe  as  th^^  fttdj 
it  tells  us  that  they  cannot  be  defined  :  and  as  th^re  must  be 
Somebody  to  judge,  and  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  nqt  tol3 
ni  who  this  somebody  shall  be,  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  it 
mecins  the  government  to  judge  :  and  to  Judge  .what  ?  To 
judge  what  shall,  and  shall  nOt  be  spoken  of  itself! 
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•'  In  return  for  all  these  concessions  to  the  aristocracy,  what 
is  to  be  done  for  the  people  ?  Tr^uth  should  be  p^tnitted  to  be 
given  in  evidence  on  the  trial,  and  should  have  some  weight  in 
determining  the  verdict  of  the  jury :  although  it  would  rest 
with  the  judge  and  packed  jury  to  decide  what  degree  of 
weight  it  should  have.  The  greatest  benefit  of  a  free  press  is, 
the  discussion  which  it  calls  forth  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  government.  This  discussion  consists  in  the  statement  of 
facts  and  expression  of  opinions.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Edinburgh  Review  disposes  of  the  statement  of  facts ;  and  as 
for  the  expression  of  opinions,  how  would  freedom  in  this 
respect  be  increased  by  the  adoption  of  the  only  remedy  which 
the  Edinburgh  Review  proposes  for  the  defects  of  the  law  of 
libel?  ,,. 

Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  when  the  desire  of  effi- 
cient securities  for  good  government  has  become  much  more 
general  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  period  of  history,  the 
mterest  of  all  other  political  questions  has  been  to  a  considerable 
degree  swallowed  up  by  that  of  parliamentary  reform.  It  was  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  this  subject  should  occupy  a  more 
conspicuous  place  than  before  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. And  in  the  tone  which  the  Review  has  adopted  on  this  most 
momentous  of  all  topics,  there  appears  not  less  of  the  disposition 
to  compromise  than  on  every  other  subject  of  importance.  Its 
ordinary  course  has  been  to  speak  louqly  of  reform  in  general^ 
but  specifically  to  approve  only  sUch  plaps  as,  if  adopted,  would 
leave  the  means  of  misgovernment  with  unimpaired  strength 
in  the'  hands  of  the   aristocracy ;    and  to  impute  either  the 

frossest  folly,  or  the  most  detestable  wickedness,  to  those  who 
esire  a  more  extensive  reform,  as  well  as  to  those  who  would 
ha^^e  no  reform  at  all.  In  conformity  to  the  habitual  seenn^w^ 
th^  have  occasionally  deviated  from  this  course. 
--  mua  an  article  on  America,  in  the  thirty-first  volume,  con- 
tains' an  unusual  proportion  of  democratic  sentiments.  The 
same  observation  apphes  to  another  article  on  the  same  subject, 
in  the  thirty-third  volume,  where  a  charge  which  had  been 
brought,  against  the  Review  of  illiberality  towards  America, 
seems  to  have  extorted  from  it  sundry  expressions  in  favour  of 
popular  governments,  exceeding  perhaps,  in  boldness,  any 
.which  had  yet  appeared  in  its  pages.  America  is  quoted  as  an 
.instance  to  show  *' within  what  limits  popular  institutions  are 
safe  and  practicable,  and  what  a  large  infusion  of  democracy 
is  consistent  with  the  authority  of  government  and  the  good 
order  of  society."  (Vol.  xxxiii,  p.  405.)  Then  follows  a  prediction 
that,  ere  long,  a  struggle  will  take  place  in  all  the  countries  Qf 

VOL.   I.— w.  R.  L  L 
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Europe,  for  the  amelioration  of  their  political  institutions  ; "  even 
in  England/'  says  the  reriewer,  *'  the  more  modified  elements  of 
the  same  principles  are  stirring  and  heaving  around,  above,  and 
beneath  us,  with  unprecedented  agitation  and  terror ;''  and  be 
observes  that  the  assistance  of  America  may  be  needed  to  giy« 
preponderance  to  the  good  cause. 

In  the  very  next  number  we  find  an  article  on  France,  whiob 
afanost  returns  to  the  anti-jacobin  tone  of  the  early  numbers* 
In  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  article  to  which  we 
just  referred ;  it  repeats  the  wretched  aristocratic  fi^acy,  of 
which  too  many  well-meaning  persons  are  even  now  the  dupes^ 
that  "wherever  universal  suffrage  is  actually  establis^^ 
Agrarian  law  may  be  expected  to  follow/'  (Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  28)- 
It  laments  bitterly  over  the  decay  and  discredit  into  which, 
fortunately  for  France,  the  old  feudal  nobility  have  fallen.  It 
llays  as  much  as  it  can  venture  to  say  in  paluation  of  the  vices 
6f  the  old  French  despotism:  thus,  it  doubts  whether  the 
abolition  of  the  jurandts^  the  maitrises,  and  similar  conulxierGial 
Restrictions,  was  a  benefit.  It  lauds  the  parlemens  for  th6 
purity  of  their  administration  of  justice,  as  if  it  had  forgottal 
the  fate  of  Gals^,  and  other  transactions  of  a  sinaSar  stanap.* 
MHien  at  last  it  is  compelled  to  admit  that  gr^at  evils  exisMi 
it  tells  iis  that  "  France  ha^d  never  been  in  s6  fkir  a  wa^  io  see 
the  defects  of.  its  old  institutiono  corrected,  and  civil  liber^ 
iiltroduced  with  success,  a^  it  was  just  before  the  R«volBti6B. 
But  the  restless  inipatience  of  reformers  could  brook  ho  defey/' 
And  then  it  goes  on  imputing  all  the  evils  of  the  revolatien  td 
the  iinpatiehce  of  the  refotmers,  and  none  of  them  to  the  oppo* 
biiioh  bf  the  court.  It  accuses  the  French  govemmetity  SHcnie^ 
^ufent  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  of  too  great  a 
tendency  to  liberalism  !  and  vindicates  Louis  XVIII.  firom  th^ 
accusation  of  mistrusting  the  people>  and  of  being  insiaeere  m 
his  professions  of  a  desire  to  establish  a  constitutional  govem- 
iiieht  in  France !  Be  it  observed,  also,  that  this  arttide  was 
written^  not  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons^ 
When  it  could  only  as  yet  be  surmised  what  coarse  they  would 
pursue;  but  after  the  passing  of  the  election  law  of  1820,. b^ 
which  a  permanent  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  I>e|>Htie8  was 
secured  to  the  Court,  and  but  for  which,  neither  the  fipaniA 
war,  nor  any  of  the  other  iniquitous  measures  of  the  PreaA, 


'"•      "VHiiMa 


*  In  an  article  as  early  as  th^  10th  volume  (a  reTienr  of  C^pmnf^ 
Questiones  Criticas)  ;  we  are  told  distinctly  that  in  France,  tmder .  to 
.BourbonI,  tiie  adinlnistratron  lof  justice  ifnA  nxH  OvAy  h^>  bi]ft«ett9'tt 
Wid  as  ia  Spain.    (Vol.  x,  p.  425.) 
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^yemment  would  probably  ever  hav^  taken  place.*  Qi\  ifkif 
£tw  the  Edinburgl^  Review  bestow^  unqualified  praise;  ^V 
cause^  forsooth^  ''the  republican  principle  predominates  i^  tilji^ 
French  monarchy ;"  a  defect  which,  it  seems,  i^  to  be  remedied 
by  giving  preponderance  to  a  very  different  principle'— th^ 
despotic.  After  tliis  we  need  not  feel  surprise  on  beipg  told 
that  our  own  complaints  against  our  govenunent^  including,  of 
course,  those  of  the  Edinbui^h  Review,  are  unfounded* 

'  Foreigners  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  what  they  read  in  our  new»- 
*  papers,  or  hear  from  their  own  travellers.     Camplainta  agaiast  the  go- 
vernment, and  dismal  forebodings  about  the  Joss  Qf  Uberty^  ar^  nowhere 
•p  frequent  and  so  loyd  as  ii^  thos^  countiies  where  there  is^  on  the 
whole,  the  least  reason  for  such  apprehensions.' 

We  know  not  whether  the  following  sentence  is  x^orf  re- 
markable for  the  boldness  with  which  it  begs  the  guestiop,  or 
foF  the  unintelligible  jargon  in  which  the  assumption  is  WfftpJ 
up,  to  conceal  its  utter  falsehood : — r 

'  We  think  ourselves  warranted  in  sa3ring^  that  most  of  the  abuflies 
tad  troublesome  results  of  our  institutions  may  be  traced  directly  to 
fome  principle  of  exuberant  vigour  shooting  beyond  the  m^rk ;  they-  ^i^ 
th^pnce  W9pay  for  overbalancmg  advantages ;  the  wrong  si^e  of  a.gop4 
government,  and  the  reasoning  of  those  who  condemn  them  op  thai 
account,  would  prove,  if  admitt^,  that  a  bad  government  is  t]ie  best.' 

Firom  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  upon  th^  see- saw 
h9Y^  alrec^y  extended,  we  have  only  i^otoin  for  one  additional 
io^tance*  Tbi^  we  shall  select  from  an  t^rticle  in  the  thirty^ 
^eyentb  vplume,  on  the  liiberty  of  the  Presp  ^i;^d  thp  Constit^r 
4onal  Association;  in  which,  by  the  w^y,  ^  plefect  in  the  law 
which,  in  a  former  article,  was  alhrmed  to  be  iryepc^diable — iJfi^ 
jubtence  of  all  definition  of  libel-r-is  ackRQwl^g^  ^nd  complained 
rf  (p,  116),  The  frequent  use  which  gpverflnient  has  somer 
limes  made  of  the  privilege  of  ex^offlciq  infQf n^ations  is  her^ 
i{>oken  of  as  meriting  the  severest  cepsure.  But  the  readef 
fvill  judge  how  muph  value  is  to  be  attached  tQ  those  declara- 
tioas,  when  we  teJl  him  that  it  complains  a^  loudly  9f  the 
^'  eulpaUe  indiflPerence''  with  which,  at  other  times,  govermnent 
4ias  abstained  from  prosecuting  certain  periodical  works  (n. 
112);  although/*  every  one  else/'  say?  tb^  Review,  "  was  daily  ' 
sickened  at  the  audacity  and  activity  fif  their  aiithw^;"  ai;^ 
assertion  which,  if  true,  pjroves,  conclusively,  that  the  publica- 

•  This  is  a  remarkahle  instance  of  see-saw.  Five  years  before,  when 
Ijie  Bpurbons  had  not  yet  done  half  so  mu?h  to  re-establibh  despotism  as 
tliey  had  in  1820,  the  Edinburgh  Review -itself  charged  them  with  aU 
ihese  iniquitous  detiigfUs,  from  Tyhich  It  afterwards  endeavoured  to  excul« 
pate  them.    See  a  long  article  on  France,  in  the  tweatyrfii^th  vc^uiii^. 
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tions  in  question  cannot  have  done  any  mischief,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  would  have  been  altogether  unjustifiable^  upon 
all  principles,  to  punish  the  authors. 

That  the  spirit  of  compromise  has  been  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  from  its  commencement  to.  the 
present  day^  insomuch  that  there  is  scarcely  a -question  of  any 
importance,  of  which  it  has  not  either  giVeh  up  half,  or  preached 
alternately,  first  <m  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  is  now, 
•we  hope,  sufficiently  clear  to  all  our  readers. 

It  snail  next  bt  our  business  to  prove  that  it  has  been  equally 
distinguished  by  die  other  vices  to  which  we  have  shown  pe- 
riodical literatuie  Id  be  liable.  And  first,  we  shall  examine 
how  far  it  has  madeii  practice  of  chiming  in  with  existing 
prejudices. 

Of  its  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  aristocratic  prejudice,  two 
remarkable  instances  occur  in  the  first  number ;  the  one  in  a 
review  of  Southey's  Thalaba,  the  other  in  an  article  on  the 
sugar  colonies. 

To  most  of  our  readers  Mr.  Southey  is  probably  known  only 
as  the  warm  advocate  of  every  existmg  abuse,  and  the  reviier 
of  aH  who  think  that  governments  were  made  for  the  people, 
and  not  the  people  for  governments.  He,  and  the  other  I^e 
poets,  however,  commenced  writing  with  higher  objects.  They 
saw  that  the  aristocracy,  whfle  meypro^ss  a  whining  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  as  individuals,  inflict  the  most  tremenaous 
evils,  without  compunction,  upon  the  poor,  en  masse ;  and  they 
Yesolved  to  set  the  example  of  condemning  murder  and  robbery 
on  a  large  as  well  as  on  a  small  scale.  They  saw  that  the  aris- 
tocracy, as  a  class,  claim  merit  for  every  crime  which  they  do 
not  commit ;  while  it  is  urged  as  a  reproach  against  the  poor, 
that  ihey  are  not  always  proof  against  temptations,  which 
nothing  less  than  heroic  virtue  could  withstand.  They  saw 
this,  and  were  indignant :  they  contrasted  the  vices  of  the 
people  with  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy,  and  bestowed  the 
severest  condemnation,  where  every  candid  mind  will  admit  that 
the  severest  condemnation  was  due.  In  such  a  cause,  even 
some  exaggeration  would  have  been  excusable ;  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  want  of  exaggeration  on  the  other  side*  Hear,  how- 
ever, the  Edinburgh  Review : — 

-  "  *  • 

'  A  splenetic  and  idle  disoontent  with  the  exigting  institutions  of 
society,  seems  to  be  at  the  bottqin  of  all  their  serious  and  peculiar 
sentiments.  Instead  of  cdntempli^ng  the  wonders  and  the  pleasures 
which  civilisation  has  created  for  mankind,  diey  are  perpetually  brood- 
ing over  the  disofders  by  whidi  its  progress  has  beoi  attended.  They 
are  filled  with  horriNr  and  oompasskm  at  the  sight  of  poor  men  spend- 
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ing  their  blood  in  the  quarrels  of  princes^  and  brutif3ring  their  sublime 
capabilities  in  the  drudgery  of  unremitting  labour.  For  all  sorts  of  vic^ 
and  profligacy  in  the  lower  orders  of  society,  they  have  the  same  virtuous 
horror^  and  the  same  tender  compassion.  While  the  existence  of  these 
*  oiTences  overpowers  them  with  grief  and  confusion,  they  never  permit 
themselves  to  feel  the  smallest  indignation  or  dislike  towards  the 
offenders.  The  present  vicious  constitution  of  society  alone  is  respon- 
sible for  all  these  enormities:  the  poor  sinners  are  but  the  helpless 
victims  or  instruments  of  its  disorders^  and  could  not  possibly  have 
avoided  the  errors  into  which  th^have  been  betrayed..  Though  they 
can  bear  with  crimes,  therefore,  they  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to 
punishments;  and  have  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  prisons,  gibbets, 
and  houses  of  correction,  as  engines  of  oppression,  and  instruments  of 
atrocious  injustice.  Wldle  the  plea  of  moral  necessity  is  thus  artfully 
brought  forward  to  convert  all  the  excesses  of  the  poor  into  innocent 
misfortunes,  no  sort  of  indulgence  is  shown  to  the  offences  of  the  power- 
ful and  rich.  Their  oppressions,  and  seductions,  and  debaucheries,  are 
the  theme  of  many  an  angry  verse ;  and  the  indignation  and  abhorrence 
of  the  reader  is  relentlesSy  conjured  up  against  those  perturbators  of 
society  and  scourges  of  mankind. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to.  say,  whether  the  fundamental .  absurdity  of  this 
doctrine,  or  the  partiali^  of  its  application,  be  entitled  to  the  severest 
reprehension.  If  men  are  driven  to  commit  crimes  through  a  certain 
moral  necessity ;  other  men  are  compelled,  by  a  similar  necessity,  to 
hate  and  despise  them  for  theicjoommission.  The  indignation  of  the 
sufferer  is  at  least  as  natural  as  die  guilt  of  him  who  make^  him  saSet'; 
and  the  good  order  of  society  would  probably  be  as  well  preserved,  if 
our  sympathies  were  sometimes  called  forth  in  behalf  of  the  former. 
At  all  events,  the  same  apology  ought  certainly  to  be  admitted  for  the 
wealthy,  as  for  the  needy  offender.  They  are  subject  alike  to  the  over- 
ruling influence  of  necessity,  and  equally  affected  by  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  society.  If  it  be  natural  for  a  poor  man  to  murder  and  rob, 
in  order  to  make  himself  comfortable,  it  is  no  less  natural  for  a  rich 
man  to  gormandize  and  domineer,  in  order  to  have  the  full  use  of  his 
riches.  Wealth  is  just  as  valid  an  excuse  for  the  one  class  of  vices,  as 
indigence  is  for  the  other.' 

To  blame  a  man  for  being  "  filled  with  horror  and  compas- 
sion at  the  sight  of  poor  men  shedding  their  blood  in  the 
quarrels  of  princes  ;"  and  to  accuse  him,  on  that  account,  of  a 
"  splenetic  and  idle  discontent  with  the  existing  institutions  of 
society,"  is  to  put  forth  a  doctrine  which  we  could  not  charac- 
terise in  adequate  terms,  and  on  which,  therefore,  we  shall 
abstain  from  offering  any  remark.  Nor  will  we  refute  the 
assertion,  that  the  vices  of  the  poor  are  not  more  excusable 
than  those  of  the  rich  :  it  would  be  an  insult  both  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  to  the  feelings  of  our  readers.  But  do  the 
rich  try  themselyes  even  by  the  same  standard  as.  the  poor? 
We  give  them  fioU  qredit  for  their  virtuous  horror  ol  poachers 
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'aoii  6T  sjjibbftth-brfeaking  oraiige-wonieh ;  btrt  We  submit  ttiM 
if  vices  are  to  be  weired  by  their  tendency  to  deprave  and 
corrupt  the  character,  gambling,  the  vice  of  the  rich,  is  (entitled 
to  rank  ijomewhat  above  even  sabbath-breakii^g  aiid  poaching : 
yet  those  very  gentlemen  who  habitually  enforce  against 
.poachers  the  utmost  penalties  of  an  atrocious  law,  daily  receive 
into  their  houses  persons  notorious  for  gambling  at  Newmarket, 
if  not  in  Pall  Mall ;  but  who  are  not,  on  that  aciceunt,  less 
*' moral  men"  in  the  eyes  of  their  vice-suppresaing  fnteds. 
While  these  are  the  haoitual  feelings  of  the  higher  clagsefi"-^ 
feelings  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  jyoets  foisfei, 
and  will  continue  to  foster,  so  lone  as  the  aristocracy  shall  con- 
tinue, as  at  present,  to  lead  public  opinion  i  what  aitJ  we  t6 
Hhink  of  a  writer  who,  like  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  blame? 
the  hundredth  for  bestowing  "  exclusive  sjrmpathy'*  upon  the 
rpopr  ? 

The  other  article  to  which  we  alluded  presents  a  remarkable 

contrast  with  the  tone  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  afterwards 

assumed,  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery.     Its  object  is,  to 

'proive  that  we  ought  to  wish  *  success  to  an  armament  which  ftte 

JPrench  govemmeht  was  then  fitting  dirt  against  Hayti ;   attfl 

"Ai^t  we  ought  even,  if  necessary,  to  assist  the  French  in  ^ifefr 

.enterprise.    When  we  consider  what  that  enterprise  was-^ah 

enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  a  whole  nation  of  negroes 

tp  the  alternative  of  death,  or  of  the  most  horrible  slavery  ^  and 

.when  we  consider  upon  what  ground  we  are  directed  to  cp- 

.  operate  in  it,  namely,  the  danger  to  which  our  colonies  Would 

•be  exposed,  by  the  existencfe  of  an  independent  negro  "commoir- 

Wealth,  We  can  have  no  difficulty  in  appreciatingnsuch  langottge 

as  this  following  : — 

*  We  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  unmerited  sufierings  i3^  the 
unhappy  negroes ;  we  detest  the  odious  traffic  which  has  .poured  their 
m3rriads  into  the  Antilles ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  feel  abin^  ten- 
'derness  for  bur  Euh)pe^n  htetfcren,  although  they  aire  i^hite  "-itid  iivil- 
ijsed,  aiid  to  deprecate  that  inconsistent  spirit  of  caniinff  philkntloftify 
which,  in  Europe,  is  only  excited  by  the  wrongs  or  miaene8t>f  Ihe/poor 
and  the  proffigate,  and,  oh  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is'Bewr 
warmed  but  tofwards  the  savage,  the  mulatto,  and  the  slave.'  (VoL  -L 
p.  227). 

To  couple  together  "  the  poor'*  and  '*  the  profligate,'*  iats  if 
ihey  were  two  names  for  the  same  thing,  is  a  piece  of  com- 

¥laisance  to  aristocratic  morality  which  requires  no  cotnmadt. 
hen  all  who  venture  to  doubt  whether  it  is  perfectly  juBt  ^tfid 
Thumane  to  aid  in  reducing^  one  half  of  the  people  oi  Hayti  to 
llavery,  leudd  exterminating  the  otiier  half,  are  accuifted  of  sytt- 
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^^aUuzkig  exclusively  with  the  blacks.  We  wonder  what  t^e 
•writer  would  call  sympathizing  exclusively  with  the  whites. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of  a  whole 
nation^  were  an  ample  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  a  slight,  or 
rather,  aB  the  event  has  proved,  an  imaginary  additiotl  to  the 
eecimty  of  the  property  of  a  few  West-India  planters.  This  is, 
indeed,  to  abjure  **  canting  philanthropy."  What  it  is  t}iat  the 
reviewer  gives  us  in  the  place  of  it  we  leave  to  the  reader  to 
judge. 

In  the  third  volume  there  is  a  passage,  in  an  article  on 
Millar's  View  pf  the  English  Government,  where  the  writer, 
attempting  to  draw  a  character  of  Millar,  thus  ezpressei 
iumself : — 

*  There  never  was  any  mind,  perhaps^  less  accessible  to  the  illusioivi 
€i  that  sentimental  and  ridiculous  philantliropy  which  has  led  so  many 
to  the  adoption  of  popular  principles.  He  took  a  very  cool  and  practical 
view.  d£  the  conditibn  of  society^  and  neither  wept  over  the  imaginary 
miseries  of  the  lower  orders,  nor  shuddered  at  the  imputed  vic^  of  the 
higher.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  158). 

By  all  in  whom  aristocratic  bigotry  has  not  extinguished 
-every  spark  of  candour  or  honesty,  but  one  judgment  can  be 
ipassed  upon  a  writer  who  can  apply  to  the  unmerited  sufferings 
«of  the  poor  the  appellation  of  "  imaginary  miseries,'*  and  who 
.can  insmuate  that  the  "  imputed  vices'^  of  the  highw  orders 
*Bxe  imputed  to  them  without  foundation. 

He  continues,—'*  While  no  man  could  be  more  convinced  of 
.the  incapacity  and  worthlessness  of  the  clamorous  multitude,  he 
jthought  that  the  indirect  influence  of  public  opinion  was  ^e 
only  safeguard  of  our  liberties."  Can  Toryism  go  ieyond 
ithis  ?  The  passage  is,  besides,  an  amusing  specimen  of  seer 
saw.  The  attempt  to  unite  contradictory  opimons  is  more  un- 
•disguised,  less  carefully  wrapped  up  in  vague  and  obscure 
language,  than  is  usual  with  the  Edinburgh  Review.  For  the 
aristocracy,  abuse  is  heaped  upon  the  people,  under  the  name 
•of  the  *'  clamorous  multitude  ;  for  the  people,  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  is  described  as  the  only  safeguard  of  our  liber- 
■ties  :  the  opinion  of  that  public  which,  in  the  preceding  part  of 
-the  very  same  sentence,  is  accused  of  incapacity  and  worthless- 
ness. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  could  have  hoped  for  no  success 
with  the  aristocracy,  had  it  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  possess- 
ing them  with  high  ideas  of  their  own  importance  to  tne  cQm- 
tmunity.  W^  need  not  wonder,  ^erefore,  to  find  it  describing 
^a  resident  gentry  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  .blessings  ;^saifl 
one,  of  which  the  infallible  consequence  would  he,  *'  the  iwh 
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provement  of  their  lands>  and  the  improvement  of  their  tenan- 
try ia  morals,  in  comfort,  and  in  industry/'  (Vol.  v,  p.  302; 
.  gee  also  Vol.  xxiv,  p.  623 ;  Vol.  xxxiv,  p.  -326,  et  passim,) 
There  is  only  one  thing  of  whifch  the  writer  has  neglected  to 
inform  us  :  now  these  most  deairable  eflFects  are  brought  about. 
.  The  tenants,  at  least,  are  not  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of 
them;  for  in  Scotland  (and  the  same,  we  suppose,  would  be 
found  to  be  th^  case  in  England),  a  higher  rent  is  ^commonly 
paid  for  a  farm,  when  it  is  known  that  the  proprietor  is  not  to 
reside  in  the' ne%hbourhood.'  It  is  a  pity  tnat  so  flalttering  a 
picture  as  the  reviewer  holds  up  to  us,  should  differ  so  widely 
from  the  retail  state  of  the  ftlcts.* 

The  only  remaining  instance  which  space  will  permit  us  to 
notice,  of  the  obloquy  thrown  upon  the  people  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  shall  be  selected  from  a  very  recent  article  on 
the  Westminster  Infant  School.  :. 

The  reviewer  mentions  with  regret,  that  this  establishment, 
though  well  attended  so  long  as  it  continued  a  free  school,  had 
fallen  off  considerably  when  the  payment  of  three  pence  a  week 
was  required.  This  ne  ascribes  to  "  that  vulgar  reeling  which 
makes  the  poor  too  often  greedy  at  once,  and  ungrateful ;  ex- 
pecting as  a  kind  of  right,  what  their  richer  neighbours  give  in 
charity,  and  alinost  thinking  that  whoever  volunteers  his 
services  in  their  behalf,  has  a  personal  interest  in  their  good, 
and  should  pay  for  his.Aiicy."  (VoL  xxxviii,  p.  445).  We  do 
not  precisely  see  what  llie  writesr  means.  If  he  is  finding  fault 
with  the  poor,  for  not  ^ling  better  to  pay  for  what  they  want 
than  to  receive  it  gratis,  we  suspect  it  is  a  fault  to  which  all 
men,  not  excepting  even  the  reviewer  himself,  must  plead 
guilty.  But  if  he  means  to  insinuate,  that  they  refrain  from 
sending  their  children  to  the  school,  because  they  suspect  the 
motives  of  the  gentlemen  who  set  it  on  foot,  the  absurdity  is  so 
palpable  as  scarcely  to  need  a  refutation.  The  idea  that  any 
one,  in  determining  whether  he  will  avail  himself  of  a  proffered 
benefit,  is  influenced  by  any  other  considerations  than,  first, 
whether  it  is  really  a  benefit,  and  secondly,  whether  the  cost 
does  not  exceed  tne  advantage,  almost  provokes  a  laugh.  In 
this  instance,,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fall- 
ing-off  of  the  school.  The  parents  uniformly  evinced  the 
acutest  sensibility  to  the  benefits  they  derived  from  it^  But  a 
.great  proportion  of  them  were  from  the  very  poorest  of  the  peo- 

*  It  is  the  less  excusable  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  flatter  this 
aristocratic  prejudice,  as  from  the  *  general '  goodness  of  its  political 
economy,  it  cannot  be  the  dupe  of  l^e  vulgar  error  that  landl<M^6  benefit 
their  estates  by  spending  their  money  there.  ■  ..j 
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f)le,  and  really  could  not  spare  three  pence  a  week,  much  less 
burpence  or  sixpence.  Mark,  however,  the  uncandidness  of 
the  reviewer ;  he  knew  th^at  some  parents  chose  rather  to  with- 
draw their  children,  than' to  pay  threepence  a  week.  He  knew 
also,  that  some  parents  formerly  paid  fourpence  or  sixpence  a 
week  to  the  dame  schools.  He  immediately  lays  it  down  as 
certain,  that  these  two  classes  of  persons  are  the  same  ;  and  on 
thesei  premises  he  accuses  the  poor  in  general  of  giving  a  pre- 
ference .to  the  dame  schools ! 

That  the  poor,  in  all  x^ountries,  instead  of  euing  on  the  side  of 
distrust,  have  uniformly  erred  on  the  side  of  confidence,  is 
proved  by  their  habitual  submission  to  misgovemment. 
'Perhaps,  if  it  were  admitted  that  they  are  habitually  suspicious 
of  the  rich,  the  influence  would  be  more  unfavourable  to  their 
superiors  than  to  themselves.  To  borrow  an  illustration  from 
another  branch  of  morality ;  the  veracity  of  that  man  must  be 
more  than  suspected,  whose  word  is  disbelieved  even  when  he 
speaks  the  truth.  By  the  same  rule,  then,  if  the  poor  habi- 
tually suspect  that  the  rich,  when  they  profess  to  serve  them, 
are  really  serving  their  own  sinister  purposes,  the  fair  inference 
would  be,  not  mat  these  suspicious  habits  had  grown  up,  as 
suspicious  habits  never  were  Known  to  ^row  up,  of  themselves  ; 
but  that,  from  the  .frequency  with  which  the  poor  have  seen 
their  interests  disregarded  by  the  rich,  they  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  repose  any  confidence  in  the  professions  which  they 
hear  from  those  rich,  of  a  desjire  to  serve  them.* 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has.  pandered  with  as  much  per- 
severance to  national  as  to  aristocratic  prejudices.  English 
and  excellent  it  employs  as  synonymous  terms ;  that  a  * 
foreigner  admires  England,  is  a  sure  passport  to  its  praise  ;  that 
he  does  not,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  draw  down  upon  him  its 
^censure.  The  habits  and  institutions  of  other  nations  are  * 
prai^e»d  e^^actly  in  proportion  as  they  approach  to  the  English 
standard ;  blamed  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prejudices  which  prevail  in  this  country  against 
the  French,  are  carefully  nourished  and  fostered.  Every  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  of  showing  how  much  the  character  and  habits 
of  that  nation  differ  from  excellence  ;  meaning,  of  course,  by 
excellence,    the  .  English   habits  and  character.     Sometimes, 

*  In  nnpther  place,  the  reviewer  quotes  with  a|>probation  a  passage 
from  Pole,  on  Infant  Schools,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  account  iror 
this  imputed  suspiciousness,  by  a  supposition  of.  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  candour  or  the  liberality  be  most  remarkable-^"  The  poor 
-scarcely  know  how  to  believe  others  can  be  actuated' by  jdispasitions  so 
superior  to  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  cherish  in  themselves,'^ 
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indeed,  a  torrenct  of  inere  sfbuse  is  poured  out  a^inst  the  Frencfc, 
for  the  -sole  purpose  of  gratifying  national  antipathy. 

We  could  -fill  a  whole  article  with  instances  ot  these  prac- 
tices ;  but  iht  few  which  we  shall  select  are  so  flagrant,  that 
any  one  who  peruses  tiiem^  will  readily  dispense  widi  the 
Tcmainder. 

In  an  article  in  the  second  volume, -on  Dallas's  History  of  the 
Maroons,  the  writer,  ttfter  very  properly  deprecating  the  use  of 
.bloodhounds  in .  huQtii^  down  the  insurgent  slaves,  adds  the 
following  note  :— 

'  If  coiumcm  fame  taoj  be  credited^  the  French  are  at  present  engaged 
in  a  campaign  against  the  .St.  Domingo  rebels,  with  the  aid  of  blood- 
hounds.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  consular  government,  and  the 
wretched  people  over  whom  it  is  stretched,  we  cannot  avoid  being 
astosnished  at  this  measure  having  on^  now  been  adopted/ 

The  consular  government  was  not  worse  than  any  other 
despotism.  Nevertheless,  we  should  not  object  to  the  censure, 
were  it  levelled  against  the  government  alone.  But  why  arc 
the  people  held  responsible  for  the  cruelties  of  the  government? 
For  this  reason,  that  when  the  above  passage  was  written,  the 
EngUsfa  aristocracy  abhorred  everything  French— the  govern* 
ment  as  well  as  the  people ;  but  tne  people  most :  because  they 
had  incurred  the  ffuilt  of  throwing  off  despotism;  the  govern- 
ment only  iMtt  orsubstituting  one  despotism  fiw  another.  On 
any  of  the  occasioi:is  on -which  the  Edmburgh  Review  has  de- 
clared Ifee  English  ministers  worthy  of  impeachment ;  on  the 
occasion,  for  instance,  of -the  Walcheren  expedition — ^would  they 
have  dared  to  lay  the  guilt  tjf  the  ministers  at  the  door  of  the 
English  people  ?  Yet  the  English  people  had  as  great  a  hand 
in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  as  Ijie  French  people  had  in  the 
employment  of  blood-dhiounds  in  St.  Domingo— a  reflection  which 
the  reviewer  probably  thought  not  likely  to  occur  to  his  antir 
gallican  readers. 

An  article  on  Dr.  Black's  Lectures,  in  the  following  Number, 
is  Tcmarkable  for  its  offerings  both  to  national  antipatiiies  and 
to  national  vanity.  Upon  3ie  French  men  of  science,  die  writer 
is  peculiarly  severe.  He  who  could  ascribe.'^  invention  of  the 
most  beautiful  system  of  weights  and  measures -ever  yet  loMwm, 
to  a  combination  of  **  innovating  phrenzy  and  puenle  vanity/' 
must  have  sat  down  with  a  predetermination  to  find  matter  for 
censure^  In  his  next  charge  he  is  abnost  equally  ^nfortunate. 
Some  French  j$ai;a»s,  it  seems,  in  the  warmth  of  their  ^elf^Hcour 
gratulation  upon  aimost  important  discovery,  had  indulged  in 
certsdn    ludicrous    ceremonies,  repugnant  indeed  to  J^gUsh 
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gravity,  bttt  of  which  the  woret  that  <^an  be  said  is,  4ihBX  llbey 
were  a  harmlesB  piece  of  child's  play  ^— 

'  When  the  Parisian  chemists^  it  seems^  had  finished  their  grand  ex- 
periment on  the  bompoedtion  of  water,  ^ey  held  a  sort  df  ibstiva]^  at 
which  Madame  Laroisier,  in  the  hfiibit  of  a  'priestess,  burnt  StahL's  Fun* 
-damentit  on  an  altar,  while  solemn  music  played  a  requiem  to  tihe  de- 
-parted  sytftem.'    (Vol.  iii,  p.  2^). 

Wfe  eoxifesB  we  do  not  see  any  thing  veiy  atrocious  in  this ; 
and  we  suspect  no  One  but  an  Edinburgh  or  a  Quarterly  re- 
viewer would  have  bought  of  magnifying  it  into  a  prodf  6f 
"'  that  univetsal  charlatanerie  (the  word  cannot  be  translated  by 
a  people  «o  destitute  of  the  tiling)  which  renders  the  French 
tiational  character  the  least  respectable  of  any  in  the  civilized 
world."  John  BuH,  whose,gullibiIity  has  been  the  subject  of 
80  many  sarcasms,  would  no  doubt  feel  agreeably  surpnsed  at 
being  told  that  no  such  thing  as  charlatanerie  is  known  iu 
lEngland.  If  he  reflected,  however,  that  tihis  very  England  is 
the  only  country  where  a  quack  doctor  ever  succeeded,  we  fear 
ie  would  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  sinceri^  of  his  panegyrist. 

In  another  article  in  the  same  Number  (  v  ol.  iii,  p.  125),  *'  a 
vicious  and  perverted  love  of  obscenity*'  is  described  as  "  pecu- 
liarly and  characteristically  the  disgrace  of  French  literature/* 
(Vol.  xxi,  p.  283).  In  a  subsequent  article  this  charge  is  re- 
peated, and  directed  more  peculiarly  against  Diderot,  whose 
works  are  affirmed  to  be  characterizea  by  a  peculiar  and  revolt- 
ing kind  of  indecency.  We  thiiik  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  who  is  wdl  versed  in  Frencn  literature, 
whether  there  is  as  much  indecency  in  any  French  writer  of  re- 
putation— ^^probably  in  any  twp  Trench  wnters  of  reputation — as 
there  is  in  Shakspeare  alone  ;  ^akspeare,  whom  the  Edinburgh 
Review  holds  up  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  literary  •excellence. 

For  some  years,  when  the  cry  of  the  Edinburgh  "Review  was 
for  peace  ;  to  continue  reviling  the  French,  would  have  been  to 
fight  against  its  own  object.  In  the  more  recent  volimies,  how- 
ever, it  has  returned  to  its  former  practice,  which  it  had  never 
more  than  partially  intermitted.  .         \       . 

The  charge  of  indecency  against  the  French  is  on(B  which  it 
)ias  thought  proper  frequently  to  repeat,  ^t  the  end  of  an 
article  in  the  thirty-first  volume,  on  Madame  d^Epinay's  Cor- 
respondence, the  writer  observes — "  But  If  all  the  decencies  arid 
delicacies  of  life  were  in  one^cale,  and  five  francs  in  the  othej^ 
what  French  bookseller  would  feel  a  single  moment  of  doubt  kx 
making  his  election  V  Now,  we  tsJcie  me  case  to  laie,  Hmt  in 
this/ as  in  most  other  respects,  a  French  bookseller  is  veigrHlS^ 
any  other  bookseller.    The  love  of  gain,  we  arie'aptix)  fliiftk/Sl 
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not  pectdiar  to  the  French  people  :  and  ivhen  a  writer  inveighs 
against  a  particular  nation,  for  bein^  acted  upon  by  the  sanie 
inducements  which  influence  men  all  over  the  world,  we:;ar€i  at 
no  loss  in  what  terms  to  characterize  his  conduct. 

Three  recent  articles,  one  in  the  thirty-fourth,  one  in  ihfi 
.thirty-$fth,  and  another  in  the  thirty-seventh  volunae,  are  de- 
voted to  the  express  purpose  of  extolling  all  English,  and  depre- 
.ciating  all  French  books  and  authors  ;*  of  extolfing  the  morality, 
'  taste^  andknowledge  of  the  English  public,  and  depreciating  that 
.  of  the  French.  The  writer  appears  not  td  be  aware,  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  a  question.  In  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  there  is 
only  one.  .  On  the  English  side  he  enumerates  nothing  but  exr 
celfencies ;  on  the  French  side,  nothing  but  defects.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  he  draws  largely  upon  his  ima^nation  for 
fresh  excellencies  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Engliah,  and  fresh  de- 
fects to  the  French.  Not  content  with  pronouncing  in  favour 
of  the  English  national  tai^te,  on  every  pomt  on  wlucn  it  differs 
from  the  French  ;  he  traces  up  all  such  diiSerences  to  the  super 
riority  of  the  English .  over  th^  French  public — first  in  good 
s'^nse,  and  next  in  morality.  A  detailed  analysis  of  these  arti- 
cles w.Quld  not  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  their  spirit  ijo 
those  who  have  not  read  them,  and  would  be  superfluous  to 
those  who  have.  Our  limits  will  admit  only  of  one  specimen. 
Flagrant  as^  that  specimen  is,  it  is  not  the  worst.  He  presents 
us  with  what  is  meant  to  be  a  parallel  between  the  eminent  men 
'of^  the  .last  half-century  in  England  and  France.  With  this 
view  he  makes  a  pompous  display  of  all  the  English  authors 
who  have  attained,  during  that  period,  any,  even  the  smallest^ 
share  of  celebrity;  down  to  the  merest  party  scribblers,  ot 
vulgar  versifiers,  and  including  many  whose  names  we  never 
heard  before  (VoL  xxxv,  p.  184).  On  the  other  hand,  he  sets 
upon  the  French  side  a  sort  of  index  expurgatorius,  and  insteac? 
of  a  page  and  a  half  of  names  pronounced  worthy  of  immor- 
tality, he  furnishes  us  with  a  list  of  authors  whom  he,  by  his  fiat 
consigns  to  oblivion.  Among  these  are  not  only  Jouy,  Mille 
voye,  and  Raynouard,  poets,  to  say  the  least,  not  imerior  U 
many  who  are  enumerated  in  the  same  article  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  British  nation ;  not  only  Segur,  Thouret,  and 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  authors  unquestionably  far  superior,  both  in 

*  It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  sny  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  depreciates 
a//  the  French  writers.  Upon  one  of  them — upon  Montesquieu,  it  bestows 
even  more  than  the  due  praise :  but  why  ?  It  almost  confesses  the  reasofi 
r-Mo^te8ql^e^  admiriea.  England.  The  £|nglish  institutions  were  the 
stttadajrd  by  which  Montesquieu  judged  of  all  other  institutions.  To  eulo- 
gvU  Montesquieu,  therefore,  was  one  way  of  eulogizing  England. 
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liberality,  in  talents,  and  in  style,  to  average  English  historians  ; 
but  Say, — one  of  the  few  French  writers  who  never  sacrifices 
truth  to  display, — who-is  never  led  astray  from  the  path  of  reason, 
hy  sentimentality,  or  by  a  taste  for  flondity  and  declamation, — 
Say,  who  first  introduced  the  French  nation  to  the  true  princir 
pies  of  political  economy,  and  whose  name  will  be  mentioned 
with  honour  among  the  philosophers  who  have  raised  th%t.  imr 
portant  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  rank  of  a  science  ;  he^  too, 
is  ranked  among  those  **  revolutionary  worthies"  (Vol.  xxxv^p. 
180),  who  will  be  utterly  forgotten  in  half  a  century,  arid  tbs 
very  ablest  of  whom  "  would  find  in  this  country,  jind  at  ^ig 
tnoment,  at  the  least  ten  persons  of  more  ability  than  himself;  yet 
whose  names  are  absolutely  unknown." 

If  there  is  a  fault  with  which  French  authors,  collectively^ 
can  be  charged  (though  even  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions); 
it  is  declamation  and  sentimentality.  .And  when  we  consider 
what  has  been  the  character  of  English  literature  since  Johnson 
and  Burke  wrote, — -when  we  see  that,  in  this  country,  the 
meanest  creature  who  can  hold  a  pen  aims  at  being  eloquent, 
we  cannot  pronounce  even  declamation  and  sentimentaUty, 
though  the  common  faults  of  French  writers^  to  be  characteristic 
of  French  literature.  Observe  that  these,  the  only  faults  which 
can  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  French  authors  generally,  are  almost 
the  only  faults  which  have  not  been  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  This  is  not  wonderful,  considering  of  what 
stamp  some  of  the  works  have  been  upon  which  the  Edinburgh 
•Review  has  been  the  most  prodigal  of  its  praise  ;*  and  consider- 
ing also  the  examples  of  aedamation  and  sentimentality  with  ^ 
which  its  pages,  abound. 

The  sentiments  which  the  Edinbuigh  Review  has  put  forth 
concerning  female  character,  are  as  little  creditable  '  o  itself,  and 
exemplify  as  completely  the  characteristic  malady  cf  periodical 
literature,  as  any  which  we  have  yet  quoted. 

He  who  is  restrained  by  indolence  from  improving  himself, 
has  a  direct  interest  in  preventing  the  improvement  of  others ; 
since,  if  others  improve,  and  he  does  not  keep  pace  with  them, 
.he  must  necessarily  lose  his  rank  in  their  estimation.  But  he 
is  most  of  all  interested  in  the  non-improvement  of  his  wife. 
For  he  thinks,  and  he  believes  that  others  think,  that  he  ought 
to  be  her  guardian  and  protector :  to  rely,  therefore,  upon  her  for 
protection  and  guidance,  instead  of  extending  it  to  her,  is  more 
than  usually  humiUating.  .  There  is  another  and  a  very  powerful 

■    ■>     I'    '      t       ■    ■  I        ■  ■     ■  I-  ■■■ 11  i      ' -II 

*  F<Nr  instance,  Alison's  Sermons ;  HazUtt's  Leetores  on  tlie  Prama'j  x' 
Madame  De  Sta^s  Work  on  Qermaiiy,'&c. 


motive^  wlkich  renders  ordinary  meQ)  ayerse  to  instru^^^d  womeq. 
Every  man  desires  that  hia  wife  ^^^uld  prefer  hiaik^  and  prefer 
him  beyond  comparison,  to  all  otW  xskfixi^  But  if  she  is  capable 
of  discriminating  between  merit  and  no  m.erit^  she  will  not  re- 
serve for  her  husband  alone  that  adii^iration  which  ought  to  b^ 
fiven  wherever  it  is  deserved ;  and  if  he  is  neither  wiser  nor 
etter  than  others,  he  will  not,  by  her,  be  rated  higher,  or  vs^^ed 
more. 

To  these  causes  must  he  ascribed  the  fnorality  which  is 
usually  chalked  out  for  women.  It  is  e^  $ort  of  morality^  ^ 
prevalence  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  fox  ^l  any 
ot)ier  way.  T^ie  qualities  which  are  said  to  constitute  excels 
lence  in  a  woman,  are  very  difierent  from  tho^  which  constitute 
excellence  in  a  man.  It  is  considered  meritorious  in  a  man  to 
be  independent:  to  be  sufficient  to  himself;  iiot  to  be  ip  a  coor 
ttant  state  of  pupillage.  In  a  woman«  helpl^t^i^s,  both  of 
mind  and  of  body,  is  the  most  admired  <k  attrii^lite^r  A  man  is 
despised,  if  he  be  not  courageous.  In  a  wqisk^,  it  is  esteeiiae4 
amiable  to  be  a  coward.  To  be  entirely  depwdft^t  upon  her 
husband  for  every  pleasure,  and  for  exempticHl  Imm  Qv^ery  paiii ; 
to  feel  secure,  only  when  under  his  protection  (  ts^  b^  ip^pabi^ 
of  forming  any  opinion,  or  of  taking  any  resuiluti^^  without  l^t 
«dvice  and  aid ;  this  is  amiable,  this  is  delicate,  ibis»  is  femr 
nine:  while  all  who  infringe  on  any  of  tha  prerogative^  which 
man  thinks  proper  to  reserve  for  himself;  all  who  can  or  yfiVL  be 
of  any  use,  either  to  ^emselves  or  ta  the  world,  oti^rwise  tha^ 
as  the  slaves  and  drudges  of  their  husbands,  are  called  maacuUn?, 
and  other  names  intended  to  convey  disapprobation.  £vea 
they  who  profess  admiration  for  instructed  women,  nx^t  unfre^ 
quently  select  their  own  wives  fiom  among  the  ignorant  and 
helpless. 

That  tjie  Edinburgh  Review  has  never  stood  up  manfully  ^ 
resist  this  prejudice,  is  in  itself  no  trifling  charge.  3ut  it  h^ 
done  more :  it.  has  repeatedly  given  a  direct  sanction  tid  it. 
•Madame  De  Stael,  Miss  Bdg^worth,  aqd  otlier  eminent  WffiMiL 
were  to  be  praised ;  it  coubl  not,  therefore,  in  disl^sct  t^ffOBf 
number  incapacity  among  female  virtues.  Bnt  it  covid  fi%f, 
*''  Shakspeare  has  expressed  the  very  per&eiioa  of  the  fiemmiais 
character,  existing  only  for  otheitt,  and  leaning  for  mippart  ^eP 
the  strength  of  its  affeetions"  (V^l.  xxvi,  ^  103),  A 
'.character  which  h^as  nothing  to  lean  upon  irat  thn  sAcengA  of 
its  afl^tions,  must  be  a  helpless  ch^i^aoter  inde^.  This  is 
vague  enough ;  and,  like  almost  «very  thing  which  the  £di2i- 
burgh  Review  says,  m  defence  of  pareJMdi«^>  IwHj^i^^f  ^W3g/BX- 
iplained  away.    The  tendency  pf  at,  hoMrecer,  is  nanuettti  Mid 
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k  is  equally  evident,  that  the  vague  heoguage  in  wiztdi  it  b 
wrapped  up,  onl^  serves  to  render  it  the  more  permdousy  by 
inveigling  many  into  assent,  who  would  shrink  trcHn  the  pro- 
position, if  presented  to  them  in  its  naked  deformity. 

Such  additional  remarks  as  our  limits  will  admit  of  shall  b^ 
devoted  to  illustrate  the  morality  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Tliis,  it  might  be  thought,  is  a  labour  which,  alter  the  speci- 
mens already  exhibited,  might  be  spared.  What  caa  be  xoasif 
immoral  than  the  see-saw  ?  a  practice  which  is,  throuehout,  a  mere 
sacrifice  of  truth  to  convenience :  a  praMStice  which  habituates 
its  votaries  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  opmions-— to  lay  down 
one,  and  take  up  another,  with  every  change  of  audience  ?  Can 
there  be  a  spectacle  more  repugnant  to-  that  candour  and  sin* 
cerity  which  are  so  essential  a  part  of  morality,  than  a  continual 
attempt  to  varnish  over  inconsistencies,  and  to  reconcile  in  ap- 
pearance doctrines  which  are  really  irreconcileable  ?  What 
mimorality,  again,  can  exceed  that  oc  pandering  to  those  pre* 
judices  wnich  rendet  one  nation  the  enemy  of  another,  or  one 
portion  of  the  people  the  enemy  of  the  mass  ? 

In  the  Whig  morality^  however,  as  delivered  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  there  are  some  features  which  call  for  a  more  detailed 
examination. 

'.  In  the  following  passage,  extracted  from,  an  article  in  the 
twentieth  volume  on  Leckie's  View  of  the  Ei:^lish  Government^ 
we  have  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  sort  of  conduct  which 
answers  to  the  Whig  ideas  of  public  virtue  : — 

'  Parties  are  necessary  in  all  free  governments — and  are  indeed  tlie 
characteristics  by  which  such  governments  may  be  known.  One  party, 
that  of  the  rulers  of  the  court,  is  necessarily  formed  and  disciplined  froxa 
tlie  permanence  of  its  chief,  and  the  umformity  of  the  int^ests  it  has 
to  maintain — the  party  in  opposition,  therefore,  must  he  marshalled  in 
the  same  Way.  When  bad  men  comhiAe,  good  meii  must  unite — and 
it  would  not  be  less  hopeless  for  a  crowd  rf  worthy  citizens  to  take  the 
field  without  leaders  or  discipline,  against  a  regular  army,  than  for  iii«i 
dividual  pfttii^s  to  thuik  of  opposing  the  influence  f^  the  sovereign- bv 
their  separate  and  unoomhined  exertions.  As  to  the  lengths  wbixA 
they  should  be  permitted  to  go  in  suppect  of  the  oomsnmi  cause,  or 
the  extent  to  which  each  ought ,  to  subaut  Ms  private  ofpiiiieii  to  thf 
general  sense  of  his  associates,  it  does  no|  s^pear  to  us-^t^u^h  casuists 
may  mask  dishonour,  and  purists  startle  at  shadows^^-either  iji&t  tuaj 
man  of  upright  feelings  can  he  at  a  loss  for  a  rule  of  conduct^  <erthat,  m 
point  of  &ct,  there  h^  ever  been  any  UaineabTe  excess  in  ^he  maaim^ 
npGA  which  oul*  pmles  in  this  country  have  beeJi  generally  conducted, 
llie  leading  prmdple  is,  that  a  mah  diould  satisfy  himself  ihat  the 
party  to  which  he  attaches  himself  means  well  to  die  eountry,  and  ttart 
idBoresubstittitial  -good  w^-  obcume  to  the'  «ai^n  from  its  •  coming  ^10 
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power^  tlian  from  the  success  of  any  otliisr  body  pf  men  whose  suceeas  is 
at'  all  within  the  limits  of  probaliiHty. — Upon  this  principle^  therefbre, 
he  will  support  that  party  in  all  things  which  he  approves— -in  all 
things  that  are  indifferent — and  even  in  son^e  things  whidi  he  partly 
dinmproves^  provided  they  neither  touch  the  honour  and  vital  interestr 
of  the  country,  nor  imply  any  breach  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality^ 
— -U^n  the  same  principle  he  will  attack  .nbt  only  all  that  he  indivi- 
dually disapproves  in  the  conduct  of  the  adversary^  but  all  thtit  misbt 
wppe^at  indifferent  and  tolerable  enough  to  a  neutral  spectator,  if  it  iB&xS. 
an  c^portunity  to  weaken  him  in  the  public  opinion,  and  to  increase 
the  chance  of  bringing  that  party  into  power  from  which  alone  he  sm- 
oerely  believes  that  any  sure  or  systematic  good  is  to  be  expected. 
Farthear  than  this  we  do  not  belieye  that  the  leaders  or  respectable  fol-, 
lowers  of  any  considerable  {nrty,  intentionally  allow  themselves  to  go'-^ 
(VoL  XX,  p.  343).  .        ' 

Observe  the  course  which  is  here  chalked  out  for  a  public 
man.  The  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  choose  a  party.  As  he 
is  to  fix  his  choice  upon  the  party  of  whose  measures  he  ap- 
proves, one  would  tnink  he  ought  to  stand  by  it  so  long  as  he 
approves  of  its  measures,  and  no  longer.  Such  would  be  the 
dictate  of  honesty  ;  but  such  is  not  the  dictate  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  To  stand  by  it  in  all  things  which  he  approves,  in  all 
things  which  are  indifferent,  and  in  some  things  which  he  dis- 
approves :  this  is  the  Whig  morality.  By  supporting  it  in  things 
which  he  approves,  he  is  only  domg  wnat  he  might  have  done, 
and  kept,  notwithstanding,  perfectly  clear  from  the  trammels 
of  party.  The  only  thing  peculiar  to  the  party  system,  is  the 
obligation  to  stand  by  his  party  in  thWs  wnich  are  indifferent, 
and  in  things  which  he  disapproves.  Observe,  now,  .what  this 
implies.  To  support  the  party  in  things  which  are  indiifferent,) 
he  must  profess  to  believe  tnem  not  to.be  indifferent.  To 
support  the  party  in  things  which  he  disapproves,  he  must^ 
where  he  really  disapproves,  profess  to  approve.  He  must  pre-* 
tend  to  hold,  and  act  as  if  he  held,  opimons  directly  contrsury 
to  his  real  opinions. 

Another  rule  of  party  morality  is  pretty  clearly  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  passage-T-*v  He  will  attack  not  only  all  that  he 
individually  disapproves  in  the  conduct  of  the  adversary,  but  all 
that  might  appear  indifferent  and  tolerable  enough  to  a  neutral 
spectator,  if  it  afford  an  opportunity  to  weaken  him  in  the 
public  opinion.'*  For  the  sake  of  weakening  the  minister  in 
the  public  opinion,  a  deception  is  to  be  practised  upon  the 
public :  means  are  to  be  used  for  misleading  them,  by  instilling 
into  them  a  false  opinion,  by  persuading  them  that  the  minister 
has  acted  wrong,  when  in  truth  he  has  acted  right.  We  jtfje- 
Bume    It    would   be   meritonous    to    invent    any  cpniremeBt 
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sopbism  which  should  have  the  effect  of  furthering  so  laudtble 
an  object. 

.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  peruse^  as  a  specimen  of  the  Whig' 
.  style  of  argument^  an  elaborate  article  on  tne  state  of  parties  in 
^6  thirtieth  volume,  in  which  all  this  Jesuitry  is  vindicated^ 
under  the  name  of  concert  and  co-operation.  The  minlstry-r 
auch  is  the  language— rhave  an  organized  and  well-disciplined: 
body,  of  adherents  constantly  at  their  devotion :  when  bad  men. 
combine^  good  men  must  unite ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  thing- 
else,  small  things  must  be  yielded  for  the  sake  of  great  ones. '. 

Let  us  bear  m  mind  what  sort  of  "  concert"  it  is,  which  is 
here  recommejQded  :  a  concert  which  consist^  in  opposing  the  ^^ 
ministry,  when  they  are  right,  supporting  the  opposition  when 
they  aire  wrong :  a  concert  of  which  the  fundamental  principle  is, 
that  every  tiling  to  which  the  majority  of  the  party  is  favourable,, 
shall  be  supported  by  the  whole ;  every  thing  to  which  the  ma-, 
jority  is  adverse,  opposed  by  the  whole.  To  call  this  "  yielaingr 
m  small  things  for  the  sake  of  great  ones,"  is  to  beg  die; 

auestion     There  are  suQicient  reasons  to  make  it  certain  that: 
ie  yielding  will  be  precisely  in.  those  thingB  whidi  are  the  most, 
imnortant  of  all.  ~    r 

While  public  men  continue  to  be,  what  public  men,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  at  present,  so  little  versi^  in  the  science  of: 
human  nature,  so  little  skilled  in  predicting  effects  from  their, 
causes ;  excessive  timidity  must  be,  in  the  great  majority,  of 
cases,  die  governing  principle  of  their  conduct.  A  short-sighted, 
pian  is  ever  timid.  He  sees  that  under,  the  present  system, 
person  and  property  are  to  a  certain  degree  secure.  Change  the 
system,  ana  he  knows  not  what  will  nappen.  Not  knowing- 
what  will  happen,  he  fears  the  worst.     And  though  he  dreads 

freat  changes  most,  his  opposition  extends  even  to  the  smallest, 
nnovation  once  begun,  tnough  it  be  but  in  a  trifle,  he  knows 
not  when  or  where  it  will  end. 

In  the  present  situation  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  all  countries 
in  Europe,  extensive  and  searching  reforms  are  imperatively  re- 
quired. All  half  measures  are  useless,  with  reference  to  the 
production  of  any  great  or  permanent  good.  To  effect  exten- 
sive and  searching  reforms,  boldness  and  decision  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Boldness  and  decision,  however,  are  quali- 
ties, in  which,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  stated,  the 
public  men  of  the  present  day,  at  least  the  great  majority  of 
tham,  are,  <tf  necessity,  and  to  a  lamentable  aegre^,  deficient. 
Alld^cifiive  measures,  therefore,  ax^  sure  tq  meet  with  pppoai^ 
tion  at  their  hands.  They  never  venture  to  atrike  a,t  the  root  of 
the  evi^.  Some  mjjserable  palliatiye  is  all  they^dare  to  apply. 
VOL.  r.— w.ir.  li  K 
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It  is  to  die  more  manly  and  clear-sighted  alone,  that  the  advo- 
cate of  eflfectual  improvement  must  look  for  support.  Here> 
however,  the  evils  of  the  party  system  are  most  clearly  shown. 
The  clear-sighted  and  manly,  who  would  have  been  instruments 
of  good,  becoffie  instruments  of  mischief.  Instead  of  aiding 
effectual  improvement,  they  are  fcompelled  to  oppose  it.  They 
are  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  animal  who  can 
give  a  vote ;  they  dare  not  advance  a  step  without  his  pirevibus 
(Sanction^  they  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  every  abuse 
which  he  in  hi&  wisdom  may  consider  it  unsafe  to  remove. 

Tliis  is  to  "  yield  in  smaU  things  for  the  sake  of  great  ones." 
But  what  are  the  great  ones  ?  What  is  the  end,  for  which  every 
tiling  which  is  of  most  importance,  and  almost  every  thmg 
whicn  is  of  any  importance,  is  to  be  sacrificed  ?  Simply  the 
displacement  of  th,e  ministry  :  an  important  object,  we  admit, 
to  those  who  hope  to  succeed  them ;  out  would  it  be  of  any  be- 
Befit  to  the  people  ?  Even  oh  the  principles  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  it  would  not.  For  if  the  removal  of  a  particular  s6t  of 
ministers  is  o(  so  much  importance,  that  ministry  must  have 
been  guilty  of  immense  iniscnief :  of  what  sort  then  must  be  the 
constitution  which  permitted  them  to  do  so  ?  And  if  the  consti- 
tution be  such  as  not  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  trust,  by  what 
ri^ht  does  the  Opposition  lay  claim  to  more  confidence  than  the 
ministry  ? 

When  such  is  the  &tate  of  the  question ;  to  talk  of  the  neces- 
yj  rfity  of  concert,  is  to  ialk  in  the  air.  No  one  is  more  sensible  of 
the  hecessity  of  concert  than  ourselves.  Not  that  sort  of  con- 
cert which  con&ists  in  s'Oeaking  and  voting  on  one  side,  think- 
ing and  feeling  on  the  mher — ^but  a  concert  which  involves  ho 
sacrifice  of  principlfe-^a  ooftcert  for  mutual  aid  among  ftose 
who  agree,  without  imposing  fetters  upon  those  who  differ; 
a  concert,  in  short,  not'fottnen,  but  for  measures.  All  would 
then  co-operate,  where  all  were  agreed ;  and  the  advocate  of 
bold  and  decisive  ifteetfratfes— of  the  only  measures  which  iii  the 
present  state  of  the  world  can  be  of  great  or  permanent  utihty ; 
would  have  the  support  of  every  sincere  man  whom  he  could 
convince. 

Even,  though  it  had  not  been  in  our  power  to- qnote^  as  we 
have  done>  firom  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  expUcit 
declariettions  in  favotir  of  bad  morality — the  moralily  of  party — 
that  Review  wotild  still  have  been  far  firom  blatnel^s  on  Ae 
moral  score.  There  is  such  a  tbSng  as-  negative  immorality-^ 
tiielr^  is  the  immoral  by  omission ;  and  of  this  it  stands  cgdt 
Hct^  out  of  its  own  mOtith.  Wi^^ss  the  fdHowmg  extracts 
f frtfid  an  article  in  the  twenty-first  voltiMe.     Itt  trtlat  respect 
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dpies  a  moral  work  differ  from  one  which  is  not  moral  ?  In 
aiming  at  rendering  mankind  wiser  and  better.  What,  thett 
are  we  io  think  of  a  publication  which  declares  all  improvemeh); 
in  wisdom  and  in  virtue/ to  be  hopeless  ? 

'  AH  knowledge  which  admits  of  demonstration  will  advance^  we  have 
ho  doubt,  and  extend  itself;  and  all  processes  will  be  improved,  that 
do  not  interfere  with  the  passions  of  human  nature,  or  the  apparent 
inlkerest  of  its  ruling  classes.  But  with  regard  to  every  thing  depend* 
iiig  on  probable  reasoning,  or  susceptible  of  debate,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  every  thing  touching  morality  and  enjoyment,  we  reaJly  are 
not  sanguine  enough  to  reckon  on  any  considerable  improvement ;  and 
iuspect  fhat  m^  wilt  go  on  bluiidbring  in  speculation  and  iransgtesiP^  v/' 
hig  in  practice,  pretty  nearly  as  they  do  at  present,  to  the  latest  period 
of  flieii:  history.'    (Vd.  xa.  p.  12.) 

Then  follow*  a  series  of  paragraphs  to  corroborate  this  asser- 
iioh.  We  copy  one  oi*  two  of  them.  They  throw  some  light 
t[p6ti  the  logi<5  as  well  as  upon  the  morality  of  the  Edinburgh 
Jl^view. 

'  Ttike  the  case,  for  example,  of  wat — ^by  fat  the  tndst  prolific  and 
eattensiTe  pe&t  of  the  human  race,  whether  we  cofisider  the  sufferings  it 
hiflicts,  dr  the  happiness  it  preventi^^— and  i^e  whether  it  is  likely  to  be 
aerated  by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  civilisation.  In  the  first 
•fioBk,  it  is  mani&st,  that  instead  of  becoming  less  frequent  gs  destrucr* 
tive;-  in*  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  that  progress,  our  Europeflii  ward 
have  been  incomparably  more  constant,  and  more  sanguinary,  since 
]^ufope  became' signall^  Enlightened  and  humanised, — and  that  they 
have  unifonal}^  b^eu  most  obstinate  arid  most  popular  in  its  most 
^dlisked  countdes.  The  brutish  Laplanders,  and  bigotted  and  profile 
mte  Indians;  have  had  long  intervals  of  repiose ;  but  France  afid. 
England  are  now  pretty  re^arly  at  war  for  about  fourscore  years 
<mA^  dfeveiy  centiuy.  In  the  second  place,  the  lovers  and  conductors, 
of  war  are  by  no  means  the  most  ferocious  or  stupid  of  their  species,— - 
but  for  the  most  part  the  Very  contrary; — and  their  delight  in  it,  not- 
withstanding'thdr  compassion  for  human  sufferings  and  their  complete 
loiowledse  of  its  tendency  to  |nx)duce  suffering,  seems  to  us  sufficient 
^bnost  of  i^df  to  discredit  the  confident  prediction  of  thoie  who  assure 
U9/tthat  when -men  have  attaint  to  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,, 
war  must  necessarily  cease  among  all  the  nation^  of  the  earth*  There' 
c«B  !be  nb  better  illustration  inde^,  than  this,  of  the  utt^  futility  of  all 
tltosedreams^  of- perfectibility,  which  are  founded  on  a  radical  ij^orance 
qf~  what  it  is  that  constituic»t  the  real  enjoyment  of  humsm;  natuse,  and 
upoitDthe  play  of  how  many  j^rinciples  and  opposite  fiimuip.  tHat/happi*. 
Hess  depends,,  which,  it  is  absurdly  imagined,  would  be  f«und  lia  ithe 
xaere  nqsation  df  suficfring,  or  in  a  state  of  Quakmsh  placidity,  4uhiei38> 
^id;  u;u&mity.  Men  delight  in  war,  in  spite  of  the  pabafi  and  miseries 
^hi&  it  entsols  upon  them  and  their  fellows^  beqause  it  exercidbs.  all 
Ifar  t«bnts>  dncl  cms  out  aU  the:  en^gkee:of  thdr  mlture^because  it 
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jboldfl  them  out  conspicuously  as  the  objects  of  .public  sentixnent  jBOid 
general  sympathy— -because  it  gratifies  their  pnde  of  art^  and  gives 
them  a  lofty  sentiment  of  their  own  power^  worthy  and  courage^ — but 
principally  because  it  sets  the  game  of  existence  upon  a  higher  stak^ 
and  dispels^  by  its  powerful  interest^  those  feelings  of  ennui  which  steal 
upon  every  condition  from  which  hazard  and  anxiety  are  excluded^  and 
drive,  us  into  danger  ^nd  suffering  as  a  relief.  While  human  nature 
continues  to  be  distinguished  by  those  attributes^  we  do  not  see  any 
.chance  of  war  being  superseded  by  the  increase  of  wisdom  and  morali^. 
We  should  be  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  career  of  perfectibility  if  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  as  intelligent^  and  upright^  and  con- 
siderate^ as  sir  John  Moore^  or  lord  Nelson^  or  lord  WeUington^— hut 
we  should  not  have  the  less  war^  we  take  it,  with  all  its  attendant 
miseries.  The  more  wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  liberty,  there  is  in  a 
^country,  indeed,  the  greater  love  there  will  be  for  war  ;— fojr  a  gentle- 
man is  uniformly  a  more  pugnacious  animal  than  a  plebeian^  and  a  free 
man  than  a  slave.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  manor  contentions 
that  agitate  civil  life,  and  shed  abroad  the  bitter  waters  of  political 
animosity,  and  grow  up  into  the  rancours  and  atrocities  of  faction 
and  cabal.  The  actors  in  these  scenes  are  not  the  lowest  or  most 
debased  characters  in  the  country, — but,  almost  without  exception,  of 
the  very  opposite  description.  It  w'ould  be  too  romantic  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  population  of  any  country  should  ever,  be  raised  to 
the  level  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  Buzke,  Windham,  or  Gfattaa ;  and  yet,  if 
that  miraculous  improvement  were  to  take  place,  we  know  that  tiiey 
would  be  at  least  as  far  from  agreeing,  as  they  are  at  present ;  and 
may  fairly  conclude,  that  they  would  contend  with  far  greater  warmth 
and  animosity. 

^  For  that  great  dass  of  evils,  therefore,  which  arise  from  contention, 
emulation,  and  diversity  of  opinion  upon  points  which  admit  of  no  8olu« 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  the  general  increase  of  intelligence  wou]d 
siffi)rd  no  remedy;  and  there  even  seems  to  be  reason  uxr  thinking 
that  it  would  increase  their  amount.  If  we  turn  to  the  other  great 
source  of  human  sufiering,  the  abuse  of  power  and  wealth,  and  th& 
other  means  of  enjoyment,  we  suspect  we  shall  not  find  any  ground  for- 
indulging  in  more  sanguine  expectations.  Take  the  common  case  of 
youtmul  excess  and  imprudence,  for  example,  in  which  the  evil  com- 
monly rests  oh  the  head  of  the  transgressor,— the  injury  done  to  fortune, 
by  thoughtless  expense-— to  health  and  character,  by  sensual  indulgence, 
ajod  to  tae  whole  felicity  of  after-life,  by  rash  and  unsorted  maiEXiagei. 
The  whole  mischief  and  hazard  of  such  practices,  we  are  persuaded,  ii 
just  as  thoroughly  known  and  understood  at  prissent,  as  it  will  be  when 
the  world  is  five  thousand  years  older ;  and  as  much  pains  are  taken  to 
impress  the  ardent  spirits  of  youth  with  the  belief  of  those  hanrdi^ 
AS  can  w^  ^  taken  by  the  monitors  who  may  dischaige  that  office 
in  the  most  remote  futurity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  cfSkm^Len  do  not 
Qfiend  so  much  in  ignorance,  as  in  presumption.  They  know  very  well^ 
that  men  are  oftener  ruined  than .  enriched  at  the  gaming  table ;  aid 
that  love  msuriages,  dapt  up  imder  age,  are  frequently  followed  ^bf 
divorces:    But  they  know,  too,. that  this  is. not  idways  th^caae^iiiii 
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ibey  flatter  themselves  that  their  good  luck^  and  good  ludgment,  will 
class  them  among  the  exceptiims,  and  not  amonff  the  ordmary  examples 
of  the  rule.  They  are  told  well  enough^  for  the  most  part^  of  the  ex- 
cessive folly  of  acting  upon  such  a  presumption  in  matters  of  serious 
importance: — But  it  is  thi  nature  of  youth  to  despise  much  of  the 
wisdom  that  is  pressed  up  n  them^  and  to  think  well  of  their  fortune 
and  sagacity^  till  they  have  actually  had  experience  of  their  slipperiness. 
'We  r^illy  have  no  idea  that  their  future  teachers  will  be  able  to 
change  this  nature ;  or  to  destroy  the  eternal  distinction  between  the 
character  of  early  and  mature  life ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  despair 
of  the  cure  of  the  manifold  evils  that  spring  from  this  source ;  and  re- 
main persuaded^  that  young  men  will  be  nearly  as  foolish^  and  as  in- 
capable of  profiling  by  the  experience  of  their  seniors^  ten  thousand  years 
hence^  as  they  are  at  this  moment. 

*  '  With  regard  to  the  other  glittering  curses  of  life — the  heartless 
dissipations — ^the  cruel  seductions — the  selfish  extravagance^— the  rejec- 
tion of  all  interesting  occupation  or  serious  affection^  which  blast  the 
splendid  summit  of  human  fortune  with  perpetual  barrenness  and  dis- 
comfort— ^we  can  only  say^  that  as  they  are  miseries  which  exist 
almost  exclusively  amons  the  most  polished  and  intelligent  of  the 
species^  we  do  not  think  it  very  probable^  at  leasts  that  tney  will  be 
eradicated  by  rendering  the  species  more  polished  and  intelligent. 
They  are  not  occasioned^  we  thinks  by  ignorance  or  improper  education ; 
but  by  that  eaeemess  for  strong  emotion  and  engrossing  occupation, 
which  still  prodaim  it  to  be  the  genuine  and  irreversible  destiny  of 
man  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brows.  It  is  a  fact  indeed 
rather  perplexing  and  humiliating  to  the  advocates  of  perfectibility,  that 
as  soon  as  a  man  is  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  subsisting  himself, 
and  providing  for  his  family,  he  generally  falls  into  a  state  of  con- 
siderable unhappiness ;  and,  if  some  fortunate  anxiety,  or  necessity  for 
exertion,  does  not  come  to  his  relief,  is  generally  obliged  to  seek  for  a 
slight  and  precarious  distraction  in  vicious  and  unsatisfactory  pursuits. 
It  is  not  for  want  of  knowing  that  they  are  unsatisfactory  that  he 
persists  in  them,  nor  for  want  of  being  told  of  their  folly  and  crimi- 
nality ; — for  moralists  and  divines  hav^  been  occupied  with  little  else 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century ;  and  writers  of  all  descriptions,  indeed, 
have  charitably  expended  a  good  part  of  their  own  ennui  in  copious 
directions  for  the  innocent  and  effectual  reduction  of  that  common 
enemy.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  malady  has  increased  with 
our  wealth  and  refinement,  and  has  brought  along  with  it  the  increase 
of  all  those  vices  and  foUies  in  which  its  victims  still  find  themselves 
constrained  to  seek  a  temporary  relief .  The  truth  is,  that  military  and 
senatorial  glory  is  neither  within  the  reach,  nor  suited  to  the  taste, 
of  any  very  great  proportion  of  the  sufferers ;  and  that  the  cultivation  ^ 
of  waste  lands,  and  the  superintendence  of  tippling-houses  and  charity- 
schools,  have  not  always  been  found  such  effectual  and  delightful  re- 
medies as  the  inditers  of  godly  romances  have  sometimes  represented. 
So  that  those  whom  fortune  has  cruelly  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  doing  any  thing,  have  been  led  very  generally  to  do  evil  of  their 
own  a^ord,  and  have  fiEmcied  that  they  nuther  diminished  than  added 
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jto  the  8um  of  human  misery^  l;>y  engaging  in  intrigues  and  gammg- 
^lubs^  and  establishing  coteries  for  detraction  or  sen^Buality.'  (Vol 
xxi.  p.  14-170 

We  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  short  passage 
jmore, 

'  There  will  be  improyements^  we  make  no  doubts  in  all  the  mechao 
nical  and  domestic  arts ; — ^better  methods  of  working  nietalj  and  pre- 
paring doth ; — ^more  commodious  vehicles,  and  more  efficient  iniplements 
of  war.  Geography  will  be  made  more  complete,  and  astronomy 
more  precise; — natural  history  will  be  enlarged  and  digested; — and 
perhaps  some  little  improvement  suggested  in  the  forms  of  administering 
law.  But  as  to  any  general  enlargement  of  the  understanding,  or 
more  prevailing  vigour  of  judgment,  we  will  own,  that  the  tendency 
\'  «eems  to  be  all  the  other  way ;  and  that  we  think  strong  sense,  and 
extended  views  of  human  af&irs,  are  more  likely  ^  be  found,  and  to  be 
•listened  to  at  this  moment,  than  two  or  three  hundred  years  hereafter.' 
(Vol.  xxi.  p.  21.) 

We  are  here  told,  not  obscurely,  but  distinctly — not  in- 
directly, but  in  as  many  words — that  morality  will  never  be 
better  understood  than  at  present ;  that  morality  wHl  never  be 
better  practised  than  at  present ;  that  mankind  will  never  be 
more  prudent  than  they  now  are  ;  that  vigour  of  intellect  and 
sound  views  of  human  affairs  are  oftener  found  and  better 
listened  to  at  this  moment,  than  they  are  likely  to  be  at  any 
future  period. 

This  is  a  bold  attempt  to  catch  the  favour  of  aristocracy,  by 
affording  a  new  pretext  for  checking  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  the  mean  tiroe,  how  gross  is  the  hypocrisy  of  which,  by  its 
^  own  confession,  the  Edinburgh  Review  must  have  been  guilty, 
as  often  as  it  has  cried  out,  and  it  has  cried  out  often,  for  the 
instruction,  and,  above  all,  for  the  moral  instruction  of  the 
people  !  We  think  also,  that  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  by  what 
title  a  work  which  sets  out  by  assuming  the  impossibility  of 
humaii  improvement,  can  be  supposed  to  have  human  im- 
provement at  heart,  or  to  have  any  object  whatever  in  view, 
Deyond  the  mere  temporary  amusement  of  its  readers  ? 

And,  indeed,  if  the  value  which  a  vi^riter  sets  upon  morality 
can  be  gathered  froin  the  judgments  which  he  passes  upon 
other  writers,  the  Edinburgh  Revieyr  has  not  traced  its  own 
portrait  with  too  severe  a  pencil* 

The  examples  which  we  shall  adduce  of  this  psurt  of  its  cha- 
racter are  not  to  be  viewed  as  isolated  instances,  but  as  illus- 
trative of  its  general  practice,  To  be  over-partial  to  this  or 
that  writer  is  a  trifling  offence.  But  habitually  to  bestow 
praise,  not  upon  one  production  only,  but  upon  many,  without 
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for  a  moment  adverting  to  their  moral  tendency,  implies  a 
state  of  mind  on  which  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  re- 
flections. 

We  shall  select,  as  our  first  instance,  the  tenor  of  its  criticisn^ 
upon  Shakspeare  :  if  that  can  be  called  criticism,  where  al}  i^ 
unmingled  admiration. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  will  dispute  to  Johnson  the  title  of  an 
admirer  of  Shakspeare,  though  not,  perhaps,  an  admirer  to  the 
taste  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  :  for  ne  contented  himself  with 
being  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  the  eulogists  of 
Shakspeare  as  a  poet ;  and  did  not,  as  some  have  done,  hold 
him  up  as  a  perfect  teacher  of  morality  also. 

'*  His  first  defect,"  says  Johnson,  "  is  thaf;  to.  which  may  be 
imputed  niost  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  sacrifices 
virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  much  more  careful  to  please 
than  to  instruct,  that  he  seems  to  write  without  any  moral  pur- 

Eose.  From  his  writings,  indieed,  a  systeni  of  social  duty  may 
e  selected,  for  he  that  Uiinks  re^onably  must  jbhink  morally ; 
but  his  precepts  and  axioms  drop  casually  fjrom  him^  he  maKes 
no  just  distrioution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful,  to 
show  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobatipp  of  the  wicked  :  he  carries 
his  persons  indifferently  through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the 
close  dismisses  them  without  further  care,  and  leaves  their  ex- 
amples to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault  the  barbarity  of  his 
age  cannot  extenuate ;  for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make 
the  world  better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time 
and  place.* 

We  should  be  sorry  to  be  suspected  of  affecting  prudery.  It  is 
one  thing  to  be  a  moralist,  another  thing  to  be  a  poet ;  an<J  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  one  capacity  is  not  incom- 
patible with  great  deficiency  in  the  other.  But  we  assert  that 
in  a  species  of  writing  which  admits  so  easily  of  being  made 
subservient  to  morality,  to  be  without  a  moral  object  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  defects ;  and  we  do  say,  that  ainid  all  the  praises 
which  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  lavished  upon  Shakspeare,  its 
never  having  uttered  even  a  wish  that  the  moral  tendency  of 
his  plays  had  been  more  decided,  gives  the  Ue  direct  to  all  its 
proiessions  of  zeal  for  morality.  But  the  Edinburgh  Review  is 
written  for  Englishmen:  Shakspeare  is  the  idol  of  English- 
men :  Shakspeare,  therefore,  must  be  praised,  and  for  tHe  more 
complete  satisfaction  of  his  admirers,  all  his  merits  must  be 
exaggerated,  and  all  his  demerits  must  be  sunk.     To  render 

t 

*  Johnson  8  Prefaee  to  Shakspeare^  in  -liis  Works     Ed.,  1906,  voL  iL 
Bp.  146,  147  . 
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men  wiser  or  better  is  but  a  secondary  concern  :    to  please  the 
fniblic  taste,  is  the  first. 

If  to  write  without  a  moral  purpose  be  a  fault  which  the 
barbarity  even  of  Shakspeare's  8ge  cannot  extenuate,  we  pre- 
sume it  will  be  held  to  be  still  less  excusable  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  too  shows  no  decided  leaning  between  virtue  and 
vice.     There  is  no  one  of  his  productions  from  which^  unless  it 

-*be  by  chance,  any  one  useful  lesson  can  be  derived.  It  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  them  without  being  convinced  that  amuse- 
ment, and  amusement  only,  is  there  studied.  This  highly- 
gifted  author,  is,  like  Shakspeare,  an  object  of  admiration  to 
the  Edinburgh  Reviiew  ;  but  not,  like  ShaJLspeare,  of  unquali- 
fied admiration.  It  has  not  judged  him  faultless  ;  it  has  K)und 
defects  ;  other  defects,  but  never  that  of  wanting  a  moral  pur- 
pose ;  never  has  it  abated,  on  this  account,  one  iota  or  its 
praise-;  never  for  a  moment  has  it  lamented  that  hi&  produc- 
tions were  not  useful,  as  well  as  agreeable. 

This  indifference  to  the  moral  tendency  of  a  work  is  perfectly 

r  /consistent  with  the  declaration  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that 
the  human  race  is  without  the  capacity  of  moral  improvement. 
But  it  forms  a  notable  contrast  with  tne  scrupulosity  which  the 
same  Review  has  assumed,  when  opprobrium  is  to  be  heaped 
upon  an  unpopular  writer :  upon  Voltaire,  for  example : 
towards  whom  it  seems  to  think  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
be  too  foul-mouthed.     ^  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  indi- 

-^vidual,  the  eighteenth  century  owes>  we  fear,  its  cnmes"-^vol. 
XXXV.  p.  171).  Such  is  its  ordinary  language.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  saia  of  Voltaire  as  it  can  of  Shakspeare,  that  virtue  and 
vice  appear  to  be  nearly  indifferent  in  his  eyes.  He  was  even 
remarkable  for  the  contrary  quality.  With  Voltaire,  even  in  his 
lighter  pieces,  to  make  the* reader  wiser  and  better  is  the  consi- 
deration to  which  all  others  are  subordinate.  It  is  the  part,  not 
of  moralists,  but  of  bigots,  to  be  blinded  by  the  irreligious  ten- 
dency of  some  of  his  writings,  to  the  transcendant  importance  of 
the  services  which  he  rendered  to  mankind.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  fanaticism  to  find  nothing  which  is  not  odious  in  the 
objects  of  its  pious  abhorrence.  As  to  the  hackneyed  chaise  of 
licentiousness,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  meet  it  with  a  direct  contra- 
diction. Excepting,  perhaps,  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  one  of 
his  earlier  productions,  and  published,  as  is  well  known,  not 
only  without  his  consent,  but  against  his  will — bring  together 
all  the  licentious  passages  in  all  his  voluminous  works — set 

'  them  against  the  indecencies  of  a  single  play  of  Shakspeare — - 
and  let  any  man  of  common  candor  and  honesty  be  judge  be- 
tween them.     But  the  besetting  sin  of  Voltaire  was,  that  he 
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waged  war  against  aristocratic  prejudices.  This  it  is  which 
has  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  aristocracy ;  this  it  ik], 
which  constitutes  his  title  to  the  reproaches  of  the  Edinburgh. 
Review. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  lan^ag  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
concerning  morals^  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks :  as  it  might  otherwise  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  we 
have  been  guilty  of  niisrepresentation ;  that  our  accusation 
against  it,  of  a  msregard  for  morality,  is  untrue ;  that  far  from 
snowine  disregard,  it  has  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme.  This 
might  be  said,  and,  at  first  sight,  with  some  appearance  of 
tmth.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  there  is  one  branch  of  morals 
on  which  it  has  afiected  even  prudery.  Of  this  we  gave  some 
instances  in  our  former  number.  We  could  point  out  many 
articles,  which,  as  examples  of  what  is  termed  cant,  have,  wev 
think,  rarely  been  ^surpassed.  Of  Buch  a  kind  are  the  various 
articles  on  Moore's  amatory  poetry.  Even  the  ancients  are 
considered  very  immoral,  if  their  ideas,  on  this  branch  of  morality, 
do  not  precisely  correspond  with  those  of  the  Edinburgh  Re^ew 
—(Vol.  viii.  pp.  466—463,  et  passim).  In  the  second  volume, 
(pp.  463-4),  there  is  a  long  tirade  against  the  morality  of 
Anacreon;  and  at  a  later  period  (Vol.  xiv.  p.  367,  et  passim) 
Plato  is  represented  as  exceedingly  wicked,  for  having  ex- 
pounded, in  his  Republic,  the  footmg  upon  which  he  thought 
that  the  marriage  contract  could  most  advsdits^eously  be 
placed.  Still  more  recently  (VoL  xxxiv.  p.  122)  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  is  blamed  for  having  informed  the  world,  in  his  post- 
humous memoirs,  of  his  successive  marriage  of  two  sisters, 
that  IS,  for  not  having  made  himself  appear  to  the  world  other 
than  what  he  really  was.  ,  - 

That  one  offence  is  at  all  palliated  by  committing  another,  is 
what  we  cannot  admit.  Among  all  conceivable  methods  of 
atoning  for  the  offence  of  leaving  all  other  virtues  to  shift  for 
themselves— to  lay  an  excessive  and  disproportionate  stress  upoii 
those  which  are  of  least  importance  to  society,  is  surely  the  most 
extraordinary.  Why  this  class  of  acts  is  thus  exalted  above  all 
others,  ,one  obvious  consideration  will  go  far  to  explain. 
This  is  a  branch  of  morality  of  which  the  priests  have  been 
suffered,  for  their  own  purposes,  to  assume  the  regulation :  and 
they  have  accordingly  laid  down,  not  that  system  of  rules  which 
is  most  conducive  to  the  well-bein^  of  the  two  sexes,  or  of 
society  at  large ;  but  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  promote 
their  ascendancy.  To  these  virtues,  therefore— the  virtues  of 
priestcraft- — the  aristocracy  clings,  as  the  firmest  support  of  the  v^ 
consecrated  prop :   and  tliat  the  Edinburgh  Review,  hi^ituated 
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j^s  it  is  to  disregard  inconsistencies,  should,  notwithstanding  its 
declaration  that  mankin4  can  never  be  made  better,  have  gone 
io  the  full  length  of  thjB  prevailing  cant  on  thesf?  subject^,  can 
to  us,  after  what  we  have  seen  of  that  Review,  be  matter  of  no 
surprise. 

Opt  the  only  remaining  feature  of  its  morality  upon  which 
we  ^Ifall  at  present  insists— its  sientin^entality— 'Qur  limits  ne- 
jpiessarily  coijipiel  us  to  be  brief.  All,  jipw^ver,  >vbich  it  is  ab- 
/Iplutely  necessary  to  say,  may,  w.e  think,  be  said  in  f^w  words. 
.  There  is  a  class  of  persons  wbq  rest  thpir  claims  to  admiration, 
pot  upon  any  thji^  yrbich  tb§y  h^vQ  done  to  benefit  mankind, 
pr  even  that  portion  of  inwkmd  ydth  yrhom  Ijiey  are  imme- 
diately in  contact,  but  upon  th<e  possession  of  fine  feelings  and 
acute  seiisibility.  They  would  haye  us  believe  them  emanci- 
pated from  all  the  chains  which  attach  other  mortal^  to  the 
earth-  To  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power,  they  would 
willipigly  persuade  us  that  they  are  indifferent ;  and  tne  plea- 
sures 01  sense  have  no  charms  for  them.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  they  insist  that  all  others  shall  feel  exactly  as  they  pro- 
fess to  feel.  Gross,  sordid,  grovelling,  are  the  mildest  of  the 
epithete  which  they  de.al  out  against  all  who  set  any  value  upon 
Jne  ordinary  objects  of  hunjan  desire.  To  think  of  himself,  is 
)  an  offence  which  they  can  pardon  in  no  man.  Virtuous  crea- 
tures !  In  their  minds,  all  sordid  and  selfish  considerations  are 
pwaUowed  up  in  the  intensity  of  their  tenderness  for  their  fellow- 
men.  So  strong  are  their  sympajthies,  so  distressing  their 
sensibility,  that  their  reason  is  completely  mastered,  and  it 
would  be  as  impossible  for  them  to  .withstand  the  irresistible 
strength  of  their  emotions,  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
elements,  or  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravitation.  It  may  be 
very  fine,  they  admit,  to  be  able  to  sit  down  coolly  and  weigh 
the  consequences  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  of  every  thing  that 
we  do  :-  for  their  parts,  they  never  could  bring  themselves  to 
endure  so  cold  and  calculating  a  process.  What  they  regard 
with  the  greatest  horror  of  all,  is  to  look  after  our  own  interest. 
Mjany  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  stigmatise  the  virtue  of  prudence 
by  name.  But  to  reflect,  though  it  be  only  on  the  best  mode 
of  serving  others,  though  not  altogether  so  heinous,  is  still  con- 
sidered very  unfeeling ;  and  unfeeling,  with  them,  is  synonymous 
with  wicked*  Their  nearts  revolt  at  the  idea  of  subjecting  all 
the  jef^ned  feelings  of  our  nature  to  a  heartless  calculation  of 
public  utility,  and  restraining  the  indulgence  of  every  generous 
emotion,  until  every  item  of  good  and  evil  which  can  result  from 
it,  is  weighed  and  appreciated.  Does  a  fellow-creature  in  dis- 
tress stand  before  them  ?    The  frigid  systems  of  philosophers 
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may  tjeach  tb^t,  in  giving  aim?,  Jthey  are  j^ncQi^raging  i^lene^ 
and  improvidence,  and  inevitably  creating  mpre  qistre§p  th^ 
they  relieve.  This  may  be  very  tn^e,  they  t^Jlow ;  but  heartless 
indeed  must  be  the  map  whose  h^nd  would  be  stayed  by  sucb 
considerations !  When  a  crime  has  been  committed,  they  regu-p 
late  the  quantl^^  of  punishment,  not  according  as  more  or  le^^ 
is  necessary  for  the  future  prevention  of  the  offence,  but 
according  a?  they  do  or  do  not  sympathise  with  the  offender* 
In  the  former  case,  they  can  scarcely  endure  that  any  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  at  all.  They  complain  bitterly  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  law,  and  sometimes  even  of  layyr  in  general :  they 
are  continually  placing  justice  and  humanity  in  opposition,  anq 
lauding  to  the  skies  injustice  undiBr  the  name  of  mercy.  On 
the  other  hand,  is  the  offence  of  a  sort  with  which  they  do  not 
sympathise  (and  both  their  sympathies  and  antipathies  are  iqi 
itne  highest  degree  ci^pricious  and  unrea^onable),  then  no 
infliction  appears  too  severe.  Their  virtuous  horror  of  crime 
cannot  descend  to  compute  the  ex^ct  amount  of  punishment 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  : '  of  what  consequence  to 
them  are  a  few  degrees  more  or  less  of  suffering  endured  by  q, 
criminal  ?  They  have  another  curious  method  pf  showing  the 
intensity  of  their  sympathies.  This  is,  <p  make  violent  demon- 
strations of  feeling  on  occasions  on  which  practical  good  sense 
would  tell  them  that  there  is  no  demand  fpf  paore  than  ordinary- 
emotion .  They  will  not  indeed  submit  to  piore  labours  and 
privations  than  other  people,  for  the  relief  of  distressed  fellow-  »' 
creatures :  but  they  make  amends  by  -whinipg  over  them  more. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  this  sort  of  affectation  to  its  paxisg*.^ 
It  originates  in  the  common  practice  of  bestowing  v^ri feelings  Y 
that  praise  which  actions  alone  can  deserve.  By  properly 
regulating  his  actions,  a  man  becomes  a  blessing  to  his  species. 
His  mere  feelings  are  a  matter  of  consummate  indifference  to  them. 
And  who  will  say  that  praise  is  well  bestowed  on  that  which  by  ^ 
no  possibility  cap  be  of  any  use  whatever  ?  Not  to  mention 
that  nothing  is  so  easily  counterfeited  as  feeling,  and  that  the 
most  intense  demonstrations  of  it  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
total  absence  of  the  reality  ;  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 

E raise  a  man  because  he  ha3  a  feeling  ;  to  praise  him  because 
e  has  something  which  he  can  no  more  help  having,  than  he 
can  help  having  ten  fingers,  or  two  feet,  and  which,  for  any 
good  which  it  does,  he  might  as  well  not  have  at  all.  Th^ 
effect  is,  to  create  fictitious  virtues,  and  thus  to  hold  out  the 
means  of  atonement  for  the  absence  of  real  ones ;  to  render 
it  possible,  nay  easy,  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  virtue,  without^ 
the  trouble  of  desfrvirig  if.^    "Whether  this  is  likely  to  give  g^y 
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fairl 


)at  encouragement  to  real  virtue,  is  a  question  which  we  may 
(airly  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine. 

There  is  a  class  of  moralists,  however,  and  this  class  unhappily 
includes  almost  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  morals, 
who,  instead  of  correcting,  make  it  their  business  to  find  excuses 
for,  the  sort  of  persons  whom  we  have  described.  To  benefit 
mankind  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  secondary  merit ;  since  it  is  possible 
to  benefit  mankind  without  having  fine  feelings.  So  far  do 
they  carry  this  perversion  of  the  moral  sanction,  that  even 
when  they  bestow  praise  upon  actions,  it  is  not  accordii^  as 
those  actions  are  useful,  but  according  to  the  motives  which 
they  conjecture  to.  have  influenced  the  actors.  Another  infer- 
ence from  their  doctrine  is,  that  to  think  of  conseauences, 
instead  of  bein^  essential  to  virtue,  is  inconsistent  witn  it:  a 
man  of  fine  feelings  ought  to  take  those  feelings  exclusively  for 
his  guide ;  and  there  is  no  one  so  virtuous  as  he  who  disregards 
-consequences  altogether. 

That  this  is  altogether  a  false  doctrine,  and  that  it  is,  more* 
over,  an  exceedingfy  pernicious  doctrine,  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one  who  thmks  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  at  least 
deserving  of  some  little  regard,  and  is  not  altogether  to  be  left 
out  of  the  consideration,  when  the  fine  feelings  of  sentimentaUsts 
are  in  question. 

The  above  description  may  perhaps  appear  exaggerated,  as 
applied  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  been  describing  an  extreme  case.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  one  who  carries  the  sentimental  principle  to  its  fall 
oxt^nt,  but  some  carry  it  further  than  others.  There  is  a 
certain  airerage  rate  of  sentimentality,  which  may  be  considered 
habitual  among  ordinarily  educated  English  gentlemen.  A 
periodical  publication  is  interested  in  going  to  the  full  length  of 
the  existing  prejudices ;  but  it  lies  under  no  inducement  to  go 
beyond  them.  Whenever  any  one  carries  sentimentalitr 
beyond  the  average  rate,  he  is  assailed  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review  with  the  double  weapon  of  argument  and  ridicule.  Wit- 
ness its  articles  on  the  poets  of  the  Wordsworth  school,  on 
Karamsin's  Travels,  Kotzebue's  Travels,  Montgomery's  Poems, 
Goethe's  Life,  and  many  other  works.*     But  this  is  only  when 

*  We  quote  the  following  passhge  to  show  the  light  in  which  the  Edin- 
biiTffh  Review  regards  all  unusual  affectation  of  strong  and  fine  feelings: 

'  Mr.  Montgomery  is  one  of  the  most  musical  and  melancholy  fine  gen- 
tlemen we  have  lately  descried  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Parnassus.  He  it 
yery  weakly,  very  finical,  and  very  affected.  His  affectations,  too,  are  the 
most  usual,  and  the  most  offensive,  of  those  that  are  commonly  met  with 
in  the  species  to  which  he  belongs  ^  they  are  affectations  of  extreme  ten- 
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it  has  the  reader  on  its  side.  It  will  never  do  any  thin^  to  set 
the  reader  right — to  correct  his  errors — to  overcome  ms  pre- 

i'udices.    When  he  is  right  already,  it  will  be  right  along  with 
urn :   a  poor  merit ! 

In  a  very  early  article,  which  we  have  already  had  occasioii 
to  quote,  we  find  the  following  explicit  declaration  in  favour  <^ 
the  principle  of  sentimentality : 

'  Is  it  by  such  a  reference,  made  by  cautious  deductions  in  every 
situation  of  public  feding,  that  generosity,  patriotism,  and  all  the  devo- 
tions of  benevolence,  are  to  be  fostered  into  habits?  We  blame  thi^ 
system  of  those  calculators  of  the  eeneral  ^ood,  who  prohibit  the  in«' 
dulgence  of  any  sentiment  of  affection,  until  we  have  compared  it^  as 
to  its  result,  with  every  other  feeling'-— (VoL  i.  p.  18S), 

But  it  is  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Bentham's  Traiics  de  Legisla^ 
tion  (Vol.  iv.)»  that  the  most  elaborate  attempt  is  made  to  erect  ^ 
sentimentality  into  a  system,  to  clothe  it  in  the  garb  of  philo- 
sophy, and  to  support  it  bjr  arguments  having  the  semblance  of 
being  drawn  from  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Utility 
is  here  declared  to  be  a  very  unsafe  standard,  whether  iii 
morals  or  in  legislation;  and  feeling  to  be  the  only  secure 
guide,  even  in  making  laws  between  man  and  man.  This 
article  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  barefaced  specimen 
of  petitio  principii,  which  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  man. 
To  dissect  its  sophistry  in  det^l  would  require  more  spacer, 
than  we  can  at  present  devote  to  the  task. 

demess  and  delicacy,  and  of  great  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Whenever  he 
does  not  whine,  he  must  rant.  The  scanty  stream  of  his  genius  is  never* 
allowed  to  steal  quietly  along  its  channel,  but  is  either  poured  out  ioL 
mdodious  tears,  or  thrown  up  to  heaven  in  all  th4  frothy  magnificence  of. 
ti^y  jets  and  artificial  commotions.''— <Vol.  is.  pp.  348,  349.) 
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*  l.-^SiBtifm^f  and  Doings,    CodbarB;  3^  Vols.  8fo. 

THIS  is  a  ^6fl  to  which  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  if 
worth  while  to  call  our  readers'  attention^  were  it  not  for  the 
inordinate  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  drag  it  into  notice^  But 
lichen  all  the  authorities  conspire  in  holding  up  the  author  of  Sayings 
ftod  Doings^  as  ''  a  fellow  of  infinite  wit^"  original  genius^  elpgant  taste^. 
erudite  accomplishment^  profound  knowledge  of  society  and  the  worlds 
in  fact>  as  a  sort  of  Httle  *'  Great  Unknown ;"  it  becomes  a  duty  in  us, 
to  expose  the  cheat.  We  have  the  less  reluctance  in  doing  this  in  the 
present  instance^  because  the  writer  before  us,  from  what  we  learn 
of  him  in  the  cmir^  of  his  work,  seems  far  ftoia  being  a  perton 
i;#ith  whom  it  is  necessary  to  be  verj^  tender.  Ther^  isf  no  fear  of 
crushing  modefirt  merit  here ;  and  if  we  iihould  do  no  good  to  the  world. 
We  diall  certainly  do  hiin  no  harm. 

In  the  first  place,  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  Sayings  and  Doings, 
and  extracted  thence  into  aM  those  ''  friendly  notices"  of  the  work  to 
which  we  have  above  adluded^  is  a  gross  attempt  at  deception.  It  states 
the  object  of  the  work  to  be,  /'  to  compare  the  '  Sayings*  of  the  ancients 
with  the  '  Doings'  of  the  modems," — ^and  thus  to  *^  illustrate  '  wise 
saws*  by  ' modern  instances'"  Now  this  is  a  tolerably  happy,  and  un- 
questionably a.  taking,  idea;  and  if  worked  out  witli  a  moderate  poi^oii  of 
skill,  judgmeAt,  and  knoMedge  of  the  world,  nii^^  hav^'beeh'  m^e  ti 
produce  very  amusing  as  ^ell*  ds  iri^triifctiVe  rfesStiS.  tfui  irt  pWiift'  6t 
fact,  the  work  before  us  neither  does,  nor  attempts  to  do,  any  such  thing. 
And  we 'have  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  adaptation  (such  as  it  is)  of 
the  work  to  its  professed  object,  was  a  mere  after-thought  of  the  writer. 
At  adl  extents  it  consistt' shnply  in  appending  a  proverb  to  the  end  of 
eteh  stoiy :  dtid  there  flfeVer  wias  a  stoty  written  to  which  some  proverb 
or  other  might  riot  be  aiipencle^  iii  a  similkt  ^toiiiei*,  aM  Whh  ^Ual 
aptitude.  For  instance,  the  first  of  these  ''  Doings,"  relates  to  a  person 
who  had  a  competent  fortune  and  was  happy;  and  who  afterwards 
attained  to  an  enormous  one  and  became  miserable ;  and  the  '^  saying" 
which  this  story  is  intended  to  ''  illustrate"  is,  "  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  is  goodjbr  nothing"  In  the  next  tale  we  have  a  foolish  lord  who 
suffers  himseLF  to  be  duped  by  a  rascally  attorney ;  and  this,  forsooth,  is 
to  prove  to  us  that ''  all  is  not  gold  which  slitters"     And  so  of  the  rest. 

The  next  complaint  that  we  have  to  mase  against  the  getting  up  of 
this  work,  is  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  above — ^namely,  an  attempt  to 
engage  attention,  and  excite  interest  by  a  mere  subterfuge.  The  writer 
endeavours  to  persuade  us,  by  means  of  pretty  plain  language,  both  in 
the  preface,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  body  of  the  work,  that  the 
persons  he  is  bringing  before  us,  are,  or  have  b^n,  real  persons  (nothing 
being  disguised  about  them  but  their  names,  and  the  locale  of  their 
actions),  and  that  the  events  he  relates  did  in  fact  happen  to  the  persons 
in  connection  with  whom  he  relates  them ;— -that,  in  short,  his  stories 
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are  true.  Now,  this  assertion— or  rather  the  various  assertidns  frotii 
which  inadvertent  readers  are  led  to  draw  these  inferences-r(for  the  hare 
assertion,  as  we  have  put  it,  is  no  ^here  niade)^we  hold  to  he,  of  the 
two,  a  less  excuseahle  deception  than  that  we  have  noticed  ahove ;  for 
that  it  is  a  deception  no  intelligent  reader  can  douht. 

So  much  for  the  plan  of  "  Sayings  and  I^oings;"  the  execution  of  this 
plan  scarcely  warranto  us  in  having  paid  even  this  attention  to  it.  In 
fact,'  with  the  exception  of  the  iir^  stoiry,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
second,  the  work  is  executed  in  a  lityle  helow  mediocrity.  In  place  of 
wit,  we  have  puns  that  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Morning  Post,  and 
would  scarcely  now  go  down  in  one  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hook's  farces. 
The  characters,  if  such  they  can  he  called,  are  all,  without  exception, 
drawn  with  extreme  feehleness ;  and  in  many  instances  they  are  utterly 
inconsistent,  not  oiily  with  human  nktiire,  hut  with  themselves.  As  for 
passion,  we  are  not  to  look  for  much  of  that,  since  the  scenes  are  all  laid 
in  our  own  day,  nearly  all  in  a  certain  rank  of  society ;  hut  in  place  of 
it,  we  are  favored  with  numerous  insights  into  what  we  suppose  the 
writer  would  temi  life.  And  then,  iii  the  midst  of  the  most  laudahle 
contemiH;  for  sentiment,  we  meet  with  the  most  maudlin  sentiment  in 
every  chapter  >  with  a  pretended  horror  of  the  common-places  df  nov^l- 
writing,  more  than  half  we  e:6counter  is  common-place ;  with  an  affected 
superiority  over  all  cant,  we  have  canting  of  all  description^-^-cant  loyalL 
cant  political,  cant  moral,  cant  rel^ous.  Then  for  the  style  in  whicE 
all  this  is  clothed,  it  is  all  that  a  pure  idiomatical  cityle  (which  i« 
Evidently  what  is  aimed  at),  should  not  he.  Where  it  seeks  to  he  strong 
it  hecomes  eoarsei — wher^  ease  is  ^ined  at,  we  have  slbVenHness  an^ 
false  gramifiar — when  it  would  he  lively  and  original,  it  is  affected  and 
*'  JjOw  fantastical ;"  and  When  oiir  author  hetakes  him'setf  to  ''  the  foreign 
aid  of  ornament,"  he  cuts  a  most  ludicrous  figure  indeed^— ^heing  no  other 
tii£in  Lingo  and  Mrs.  Malstprop  in  his  own  proper  person. 

That  we  have  fiot  under-rat^  this  Writer  in  the  {mirticuliftr  qualities 
which  can  he  illustrated  hy  extract.  We  will  procfeed  to  prove.  F6r  the 
rest  we  must  refer  the  readeir  to  the  work  itself.  In  the  matter  of 
puns  it  will  be  enough  to  tell  him,  that  he  Will,  among  others,  meiet 
with  such  old  acquaintfthce,  as  "  le  char-V attend"  (Charlatan),  appfied 
to  Buonaparte-^"  ks  N^mis  partmt" — ^marriage  dfescribed  as  '*  ringing 
a  heUe"  &c.  The  first  of  thefee  he  will  ahso  larxi  itelated  in  so  hunglihg 
B  manner  as  to  change  it  into  mere  nonsense.  As  specimens  of  the 
writer's  original  and  spirited  maimer  of  depicting  characters,  WhSt 
follows  will  ^ak  volumes.  The  tender  may  take  the  pair,  jUst  a!i 
tliey  stand,  as  it  were  hand  in  hand:-*-"  Bailing,  that  was  the  namie  df 
the  new  incumbent,  Was  an  able  schcdar,  a  pious  minister,  l^ie  i^ick 
man's  Aope,'the  poor  msai'^  friend  ;  his  house  and  his  heah^  were  ^dikb 
open  to  the  needy  and  distirfessed ;  his  Hfe  Was  a;  round  <rf*  kind  Atfd 
charitable  actions;  he  practised  as'  he  preached,  fioid  not;  e(^i;ent  With 
chowing  others  the  pftth  to  heaven,  he  led  the  way 'faMiself.  If  ^xi 
cellence  be  not  always  hereditary,  it  seeibs  Dalling'g  case  ^i^fi^idigd  i 
proof  that  it  might  be 'somtatim^' so*  He  hnd  a  daugh^gr^'x^^^il  i^uch  i 
daughter I-^^Rose  Dalliiig  was  not' a  beauty^  die  hU: Hot  \^hat  if  "f^m 
woiOdeall^  B>finefeatu^  ia  her  filoe;  btft  s&e^'  ail  lavdliiej^  mi 
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loveablenea»^-lier  eyes"  (few  who  have  seen  Mr.  Hook's  '^.KiHing  no 
Murder/'  will  fail  to  remember^  on  reading  the  above  passage^  Listdn's 
delicious  description  of  his  dear  Lucilla— ^'^  She  was'nt  a  beauty^  Billy 
— i^not  exactly  handsome— but  then  her  eyes !"  &c.)-— '^  her  eyes  could 
talk  all  languages  "  (it  is  a  pity  our  author^  during  lus  acquaintance  with 

'  li^r^  did-  not  take  a  few  lessons  of  them  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin^ 
French^  and  Italian^  in  which^  as  the  reader  will  see  presently,  he  is 
sadly  deficient !) — **  her  moudi  was  all  smiles^— her  cheeks  full  of 
dimples,  and  a  colour  on  her  cheeky  '  at  which  the  envious  rosfs  grew 
pale/    To  say  that  she  drew^  and  sang,  and  played,  and  did  all  the 

.  thousand  winning,  witching  things  that  well-bred  girls  do,  would,  in 
these  days  of  refinement,  be  to  say  nothing ;  but  there  was  tibe  beautifiil 
veil  of  modesty  flung  over  aU  her  perfections.    Were  they  called  finrth 
naturally,  her  talents  developed  themselves  inieurtificially ;    as  were  her 
talents  so  were  her  virtues.     She  was  religious  without  ostentation, 
well-read  without  metension,  and  accomplished  without  .being  a  show  I" 
— (VoL  i  207)— This  is  about  the  ordinary  run"  of  this  writer's,  descrip- 
tions touchii^  character,  person,  &c.     In  his  hoiror  of  amything  in  the 
shape  ofsentment,  our  author  is  in  the  habit  of  being  freqpiently  guiltj^ 
of  passages  like  the  following.     This  particular  one  relates  to  a  heartless 
libertine  who  has  just  been  killed  in  a  duel,  and  who,  in  the  next  paf;^ 
is  called  **  a  fiend  in  human  shape :" — '^  The  proud,  the  haughty,  m- 
heritor  of  fortune,  rank,  and,  probably,  title ;  who,  the  night  bdbre, 
in  the  full  possession  of  every  faculty,    every  feeling,    the  sense  of 
hpncMr,  and  the  dread  of  shame,  gaily  carousing  with  his  fri^ds,  had 
thrown. the  glove  of  defiance  at  the  fset  of  his  enemies,  and  who  theii 
boldly  stood  forward  to  vindicate  his  worldly  reputation^— who  rose  that 
very  morning  full  of  youthful  vigour  and  the  glow  of  health  ;  in  the  fidl 
exercise  of  thought^  of  feelings,  of  senses,  of  appetites,  now  lay  extended 
on  a  stranger's  bed^-a  corpse  !"—(iiJ  l63).    Again — ^the  dcHghts  which 
follow  a  declaration  of  love : — **  Those  who  have  tasted  such  feelings  will 
appreciate  the  heavenly  calm  of  pleasure  which  followed  this  reciprocal, 
this  honest,  virtuous  burst  of  passion — all  sorrow^  aU  care,  all  anxiety 
seemed  at  an  end ;  and,  oh !  to  love  and  be  beloved  as  these  loved !  it  is 
a  joy  to  be  felt  but  once  in  our  existence !"— (L  242).     Is  the  autW 
of  ^f  Sayii^  and  Doines,"  reaUy  trying  to  be  eloquent  in  the  following 
passage  ?  or  is  he  merely  canting  ?  or  is  he  impudently  laughing  at  hit 
reader;  and  his  subject  ?-—«''  There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  the  world 
whose  astonishment  will  be  moved  to  hear  of  chearfulness  and  gaiety  in 
a  house  whose  inmates  were,  as  I  have  already  said,  truly  devout.    But  • 
why  should  it  ?"     **  The  Protestant  religion  does  not  poness  such  an 
attribute  as  sloom  in  its  whole  composition.    What  a  satire  is*  it  upon 
humanity"  (upon  religion,  one  should  think),  "  to  say  that  ratkmid 
bdng&T-all  faculty^  all  intelligence— ^ould  never  be  cheerful  or  happy 
witlK>ut  being  necessarily  impious!     Is    the  social  union    of   spcietj 
irreligious  ?    Is  the  ardent  cultivation  of  brotherly  afiectum  irreH^ys? 
Is  the  exeroifle  ja£  any,  of  aU  the  fine  arts  irreligious  ?  Is  miirth,  cbBisked 
by  no  impioper  means,  irreligious  ?  Is  music,  dandng,  oonveriMition,'  or 
even  cards,  £f  not:indu]^ed  in  with  improper  views— 4ffe  tiiese,  or  siny 
(HMi  of  ikfOBk,  irreligious?   We  d^ould  sajnoi,  ftc^-^^i.  208>    In  wUI 
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follows  lie  unquestionably  is  serious: — *'  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  in^ 
teUigence  "  (i.  e.  the  suicide  of  his  mistress),  "  Count  Leavingstake  de-c 
parted  from  Paris,  bearing  with  him  as  a  relic  the  shawl  of  his 
beloved  Kate,  which  he  kissed  a  thousand  times,  reproaching  himself/ 
at  least  ten  times  as  often,  for  having,  by  his  indiscreet  exposure  of 
her  at  the  gaming-table,  driven  her  to  the  commission  of  that  dreadful 
act  by  which  she  had  destroyed  herself  here  and  hereafter,  and  moreover 
deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  her  agreeable  society  !!" — (iii.  156). 
The  reader  may  take  the  following  as  an  example  of  our  author's 
easy,  idiomatical  style:—''  When  one  leaves  a  snudl  town  for  a. large 
one  as  a  residence,  although,  perhaps,  one  is  stric^ken  with  the  magni- 
fioence  oi^  the  new  view,  one  does  not  feel  the  increased  extent  of 
prospect,  the  width  of  the  streets,  or  the  height  of  the  houses,  in 
their  full  force,  till  one  gets  back  again  to  the  objects  whix^  we  left, 
and  to  which  the  eye  had  before  become  familiarised ;  it  is  on  the 
return  to  the  smaller  and  more  confined  domain,  that  one  feels  the 
superiority  of  that  which,  when  we  first  saw  it,  did  not  strike  us  as  sq 
much  finer."  It  is  for  the  correctness  and  precision  of  the  style  that 
we  have  quoted  this  pas^^ ;  but  the  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  admire, 
in  passing,  the  important  ms^ very  which  it  announces !— One  more,  tp 
show  in  the  space  of  three  lines,  our  authors  extreme  nicety  of  obser- 
vation, his  skill  in  picturesque  description,  and  his  easy  pleasantry, — and 
we  have  done,  except  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  languages.  The  hero 
of  a  tale,  after  having  called  the  people  of  the  inn  into  his  bed-rooin 
in  a  great  hurry  to  order  post  horses,  continues  in  maimer  following :— i 
'''Don't  say  another  word,'  said  Henry,  dressing  himself  with  the 
most  perfect  carelessness  of  the  presence  of  either  waiter  or  chamber- 
maid,  who  stood  staring  and  picking  her  nose,  and  wondering  whaf; 
could  put  any  gentleman  so  much  out  of  his  way" — (ii.  176)«  It  only 
remains  to  show  the  use  which  the  author  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings" 
makes  of  his  acquirements  in  the  way  of  foreign  phraseology.  Ecce 
signum !  as  he  would  say.  And  fii^t,  for  his  Latin,  speaking  of  a 
lawyer,  he  says,  *'  he  could  only,  get  an  ex  parte  state  of  a  case"— i 
(i.  325).  Of  a  carriage,  that  was  passing  quicHy  through  a  town^  he 
says,  "  but  the  impetus  with  which  the  vehicle  rolled  away,"  &c 
Touching  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  a  county  gaol,  when  otice  a 
man  has  got  into  it,  he  exclaims,  "  Such  is  the  ^jacilis  descensus,'  even 
to  the  minor  pandemonium  of  a  county  gaol  !"^ — (iii.  120).  "  Where 
is  Henry  going,  did  you  say?"  inquires  some  one,  the  said  Henry  bein^ 
absent  at  the  time.  The  acquaintance  (for  he  is  no  more)  of  whom  the 
inquiry  is  made,  replies,  "  I  forget  the  place^-somewhere  in  Sussex!^ 
I  think,"  said  Wilson ;  "  but,"  added  the  Jldus  Achates,  "  he  will  be 
here  to  take  leave,"  &c.  That  our  accompli^ed  author  has  a  glimmering 
of  the  meaning  of  all  these  phrases,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  aS 
little  that  he  has  no  more. 

In  Italian  we  are  favoured  with  but  two  quotations ;  but  to  make  up 
fOT  this  deficiency,  both  of  those  are  not  only  entirely  misapplied,  bat 
the  principal  one  contains  no  less  than  three  blunders.  We  must  in 
fairness  give  the  passage  preceding  the  latter,  that  the  reader  may 
discover,  if  he  can^  wta!t  the  ai^ior  wi)«)d  be  at.    It  is  a  young  gbrl 
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vihoh  thinldDff  of  (not  singing  about)  her' absent  lover  >^''  shecouij 
not  sleep^  she  fancied  she  heard  his  voice  in  the  still  hour  of  ni^t— 41 
was  the  storm  that  whistled  through  the  trees,  or  the  drifting  rain 
pattering  pitilessly  against  her  chamber  casement: — he  was  far  away^ 
and  thinking  not  of  her  while  £^e  continued  to  call  on  his  name. 

*  Quel  Rosignol  che  si  soave  piagne, 
Forse  ^Mo  figli/o  sua  cara  consorte^ 
Di  dblcezza  empie  il  cielo^  e  le  t;ampagne> 
Con  tante  note  si  pietose  e  'scorte* — (ii.  l69)« 

The  other  is  used  by  a  young  ladj  in  an  ill-humour,  and  is  thai 
.Applied : — "  without  you,  as  rctrarch  says,  every  thing  is  desolate 
and  wretched — the  world  itself ^  mh  deserto,  e  fere  aspre  e  selvagge" 
i— (ii.  239)^  which  being  interpreted,  signifyeth  that  the  said  **  world 
itself"  is  not  only  "  a  desert"  but  also  sundry  rough  and  savage  wild^ 
beasts  !*' -^  Two  or  three  specimens  of  our  author's  French,  and  we 
have  done : — "  he  dragged  her  to  the  door" — ''  where  the  carriage  being 
en  attendant/'  &c  He  is  perpetually  telling  us  of  persons  beiziff 
**  au  fait"  WITH— «M  fait,  in,  &c.  Plotters  he  calls  ''  manceuvrerk 
— (ii.  231).  He  describes  some  one  as  having  "  turned  out  a  com- 
{dete  rof^^— >not  a  gentlemanly  spendthrift — ^not  an  aristocratic  vaurien  !" 
•.-^nd  he  goes  on,  for  the  benefit  of  country  gentlemen,  to.explam 
the  word,  "  rouS"  to  mean  "  a  sot,  an  associate  of  vulgarity  and  low- 
lived vice  J" — (iii.  207).  As  our  readers  will  probably  think  these 
illustrations  of  our  author^s  acquirements  as  a  linguist  quantum  sufficU 
T(t6  use,  for  shortness,  an  original  quotation  of  his  own,  signifying 
enough),  we  shall  here  leave  him  in  their  hands — ^recommending 
them,  however,  by  all  means,  to  read  '/  Sayings  and  Doings,"  if  it 
be  only  to  satisfy  themselves  that  we  have  done  it  justice. 

2. — A  Grammar  of  Infinite  Forms*  The  Mathematical  Elements  of  Ancient 
Philosophy  and  Mythology.  By  William  Howison.  I2mo.  pp.  J 42, 
Edinburgh. 

THIS  is  a  German  book,  written,  unluckily,  in  the  English 
luiguage.  In  its  right  place  and  in  its  proper  form,  it  might  receive 
all  the  appropriate  honours  of  academical  distinction :  it  might 
become  a  text-book  for  lectures  from  the  most  approved  philosophical 
professors  at  Jena  or  Halle,  Tubingen  or  Heidelberg.  But  here! 
.....  If  the  judgment  were  taken  of  the  first  hundred  graduates 
;of  any  faculty  who  may  to-morrow  pass  beneath  Temple-bar,  or  cross 
the  new  bridge  at  Edinburgh,  we  are  sure  that  ninety-nine  at  least 
would  assign  Mr.  Howison  a  professor's  chair  at  no  other  college  than 
the  one  now  raised  in  St.  George's  Fields ;  or  rather,  we  should  say  (to 
avoid  an  injurious  misconception  of  our  meaning),  of  Lambeth  Marsh, 
the  westernmost  of  our  suburban  establishments.  Our  readers  may  decide 
^or  themselves,  nor  wiU  we  anticipate  their  judgment.  ^'  The  author" 
...''has  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  whole  system  of  Grecian  mythology 
|iad  a  mathematical  origin,  and  that  the  beautiful  difierences  df  cluudic- 
ler  in  the  chief  divinities  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  simple  mathe- 
laatical  powers  which  are  ci^ble  of  flux  and  prog^ression."    And.  in 
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twelve  brief  chapters  a  character  is'^en  to  the  twekre  c6^  heaVepI^i^ 
divinities^  with,  each  of  whom  one.  of  thti^; twelve  sons  of  Jacob  is  asso« 
dated.  We  opeft  the  book  by  ehaflPDe,  "  The  third  mathematical 
element^  continuity^  was  represented  by  ApoUo^  whose  chariot  was 
drawn  through  the  sky  by  ^celestial  steeds,  for  Ae  mystery  of  continuity 
relates  to  the  yoking  ^  different  points  together;  and  the  point  which 
advances  is  bound  to  that  which  is  thrown  behind  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  horses  are  bound*  to  the  car  which  they  draw." — "  This  ele- 
mentary power  must  have  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Levi !  The  angle  was 
represented  by  Diana  and  the  tr^  of  Judah:  definition^  by  Vulcaji 
and  Zabulon  ;  indeiSnite  volume,  of  diffusion,  by  Neptune  and  Issachar'; 
the  parabola  by  Venus  and  Ashur ;  the  hyperbola  by  Ceres  and  Napfir 
tali ;  and  the  general  curve,  or  succession  of  hyperbolic  parts,  by  Mer^ 
Cury  and  Benjamin,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  But  these  simple  elements  also 
iadmit  of  various  modes  of  composition ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  in  the 
sequel,  a  continued  application  of  the  complex  mathematical  powers  to  a 
Vast  variety  of  mythological  beings,  and  not  to  these  only,  but  to  what 
they  represent, — ^the  various  forms  of  Kterary  composition,  and  also  to 
the  poets  of  antiquity  and  of  our  own  day.  To  the  school  of  Proser- 
pina, who  represents  the  application  of  the  angle  to  the  hyperlxda,  are 
referred  Michael  Angelo  and  Dante,  Wordsworth  and  Goethe,  while 
the  power  of  Pluto  is  said  to  have  generated  Raphael,  Rubens,  and 
Milton;  and  under  Erichthonius  we  find  grouped  Hume  and  Rousseau, 
the  Swiss  nation  and  Chinese  pottery,  Titian  and  St.  Matthew  III  Such 
is  this  little  volume !  Not  a  page  without  some  startling  paradox  or  w:him- 
sical  absurdity ;  and  yet  every  now  and  then  coruscations  of  light 
illumine  the  thick  darkness.  All  these  wild  positions  are  delivered 
drily  as  well  as  oracularly,  and  without  proof,  or  what  is  worse,  even 
illustration ;  for  that  many  of  them  might  be  ingenumsly  supported  we 
have  no  doubt.  The  analogies  which  subsist  in  nature,  or  rather  in  the 
mind,  are  infinite :  the  faculty  which  discerns  them  belongs  to  wit,  not 
acuteness,  according  to  the  remark  which  Kant  makes,  that  the  witty 
man  discerns  resemblances  where  others  perceive  only  diversity,  while 
the  acute  man  detects  differences  where  others  see  only  sameness.  In 
the  half  sportive,  half  earnest,  exercise  of  the  mind  in  which  this  sort  of 
riddle  making  and  expounding  consists,  it  is  quite  enough  that  what  is 
advanced  is  possible  or  conceivable.  Bacon  delighted  in  it,  as  his  "  Wis- 
dom of  the  Ancients"  amply  manifests;  and  some  of  his  serious  specu- 
lations partake  of  the  same  character :  and  since  the  speculative  faculties 
of  mankind  have  been  as  powerfully  stimulated  by  Kant  in  the  last  age 
lEis  they  were  quickened  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Bacon,  similar 
powers  have  been  exercised  by  the  .post-Kantian  metaphysicians  of 
Germany,  with  a  concentration  of  purpose  bearing  on  a  single  point 
of  abstraction,'  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  extent  of  application 
over  the  manifold  subjects  of  contemplative  inquiry,  of  which  the  spe- 
culative philosophy  of  no  other  country  has  any  living  example.  Of 
our  English  authors  of  the  present  age,  Mr.  Coleridge  alone  has  dis- 
played kindred  talents  and  a  congenial  taste ;  for  of  Mr.  Howison  we 
can  infer  too  little  from  the  very  equivocal  evidence  of  powers  of  ori|paiftL 
thought  dii^layed  in  this  litdi&  book>  to  be  enabled  to  assign  hun  a 
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^iftf^  woioxh^f^oai  jAuloaopld^  wlio  have  made  either  sue* 

oessfiii  oif  ftbortive  Worts  to  iHuinine^the  gjloomy'yecesses  of  metaphysics 
by  the  dark  lanthom  of  imagintfliou/^        *.  ^ 

y       ^        *  .    :    '  ^ 

^,*^Nug€d  Chirurgic€P,  A  Bio|(raphical  ]\(isodfaj^  ilhistrative  of  a  Col- 
lection of  ProfesBional  Portrmls.  B^Williln  Wudd,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King«  relleiw  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons^  London,  &c. 

IT  }ia8  been  said  that  a  book  B|||^t  be  written  on  the  fortune  of 
physicians.  There  is,  indeed,  no  class  of  men  whose  history  would 
be  more  instructive.  The  narrative,  ably  and  faithfully  told,  would 
form  a  striking  exhibition  of  human  nature  and  human  life.  It  would 
^how  how  often  and  how  much  men's  fame  and  fortune  depend  on 
accidental  and  trifling  circumstances;  how  possible  it  is  to  obtain 
qplendid  success  with  the  absence  of  every  qualil?^  which  ought  to 
secure  it ;  and  how  easy  it  is  to  fail,  with  the  possession  of  almost  every 
attainment  which  ought  to  render  disappointment  impossible.  It  wotdd 
eichibit  the  triumph  of  bold  and  daring  ignorance ;  the  success  of  fraud 
and  cunning ;  and  the  comparative  failure  of  men  of  the  utmost  skill 
and  worth,  who  were  too  proud  to  stoop  to  artifice,  and  incapable  of 
impudence.  It  would  form  a  fine  commentary  qn  the  observation  of 
Johnson,  that  "  a  physician  in  a  great  city  is  the  mere  play-thing  of 
fortune ;  his  degree  of  reputation  is  for  the  most  part  casual :  they  that 
employ  him  know  not  his  excellence  ;  they  that  reject  him  know  not  hi^ 
deficiency*" 

But  the  NugcB  ChirurgiccB  is  not  snch  a  narrative ;  it  was  nothet 
undertaken  with  such  a  design,  nor  is  it  prosecuted  with  the  requisite 
detaiL  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  collection  of  Professional  Portraits,  a 
catalogue  being  the  necessary  result  of  «  collection.  The  names  of  the 
persons  included  in  the  catalogue  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ; 
to  most  of  them  is  affixed  the  period  of  their  birth  and  death,  and 
there  is  also  added  either  a  brief  notice  of  some  circumstance  illustrative 
of  their  fortune  and  attainments,  or  some  anecdote  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  and  manners  of  the  age'  in  which  they  lived,  or  of  their  own. 
To  this  is  likewise  appended  what  the  author  terms  ''  Memorabilia,'' 
that  is  to  say,  a  further  detail  of  events  or  anecdotes  descriptive  of  the 
character  or  pretensions  of  the  Portraits,  arranged  in  the  same  order. 
Thus  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  same  individual,  one  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  book,  a  solution  of  continuity 
(to  speak  professionally),  the  object  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
for  whatever  portion  of  the  Memorabilia  deserves  to  be,  recorded  at  all, 
ought  surely  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the  first  nptice.  We  would 
recommend  the  author  to  alter  this  arrangement  in  any  subsequent 
e^tion  of  his  work ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  hope  that  he  wUl  go  on 
to  accumulate  his  materials,  in  order  that  be  may  be  enabled  to  render 
JLt  mqj:e  biographical,  and  even  to  approximate  it  to  the  kind  of  work  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  He  is  evidently  capable  of  writing  such  a  book; 
his  style  is  dear  and  chaste,  his  judgment  is  sound,  and  he  is  without 
pr^udice  and  without  affectfU;ion.    Mym9$  it  is  ^  present/  the  wsA 
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forms  an  excellent  nucleus  for  d  general  bioen^^  of  the  MeSci 
Family,  which  a^pr  one  m^^xteoa  f(|r.  nimself  according  to  his  taste 
and  knowledge,  nor  can  it  be  read  withawt  amusement  and  instrucdotf 
by  any  member  of  that  fanul^.  *  * 

As  an  example  of  ^'^i^sant  manner  in  which  the  author  narrates 
the  anecdotes  connectdS  with*his  Portraits  we  take>  but  do  not  select;^ 
the  following-* 

'  Coytice,  James, 
J.  Roberts,  pinOw    Franfois,  «c- 
Diem506. 
Physician  to  Lewis  XI.  of  Prance.   • 

Memorable  for  nothing  in  particular  but  the  dexterity  he  showed  in 
managing  this  monarch.  Lewis  had  not  a  single  princijde  by  which 
any  one  could  lay  hold  of  him ;  but  he  had  an  intense  fear  of  dying, 
of  which  most  contemptible  cowardice  Coytice  took  the  advantage,  and 
often  threatening  his  master  with  a  speedy  dissolution,  obtained,  from 
time  to  time,  great  and  innumerable  favours. 

'  Lewis,  however,  once  recovered  strength  of  mind  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  and  feeling  a  momentary  resentment  for  what 
he  then  thought  the  insolence  of  his  physician,  ordered  him  to  be  pri- 
vately di^atched.  Coytice,  apprised  of  this  by  the  officer,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend^  replied  that  the  only  concern  he  felt  about  himself  was, 
not  that  he  must  die,  but  that  the  kuig  could  not  survive  him  more  than 
four  days ;  that  he  knew  this  by  a  particular  science,  and  cmly  men* 
tioned  it  to  him  in  confidence,  as  an  intimate  friend.  Lewis,  informed 
of  this,  was  frightened  more  than  efver,  and  oideced  Coytice  to  be  at 
large  as  usual.* 

^  Cordus,  Enricus, 
Wood  Cut.— Died  1 535. 

*  Cordus,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive  his  fees  only  at  t^e  tennina- 
tion  of  his  patient's  disease,  describes,  in  a  facetious  epigram,  the  prac- 
titioner at  three  different  times,  in  three  different  characters-— 

'  Tres  medicus  fades  habet ;  unam  quando  rogatur, 
Angelicam :  mox  est,  cum  juvat,  ipse  Deus : 

Post  ubi  curato,  poscit  sua  prsemia,  morbo, 
Horridus  apparet,  terribilisque  Sathan* 

'  Three  faces  wears  the  doctor :  when  first  sou^rt. 
An  angel's— and  a  god's,  the  cure  half  wrought  i 
But  when,  that  cure  complete,  he  seeks  his  lee. 
The  Devil  looks  then  less  terrible  than  he. 
'  The  epigrami  of  Cordus  is  illustrated  by  the  following  conversation* 
which  passed  between  Bouvart  and  a  Frendi  marquis^  whom  he  haA 

• 

*  The  following  Letter  to  M.  Cadonel,  Prior  of  N6tre  Dames  de  Sellev 
written  by  Lewis,  is  truly  characterisUe : — 

'  Sir  Pnor,  my  friend,  I  most  earnestly  entreat  you  to  pray  to  God  and^MMr 
Lady  of  SeUes  for  me,  that  they  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  sae  A^vartan 
ague.  For  my  physicians  tell  me  that  I  have  a  disorder  of  which  I  cannot 
recover,  unless  I  am.  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  quartan  ague.  Wh£ii  I 
get  it i  wfllimmecfiately let jrou know. 
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adS^ded  during  aHong  and  severe  indisposition.  As  He  entered  the 
chamber  on  a  certain  occasioi^  he  was  *tbis  addreiibd  by  his  patienl;^ 
f  Good  day  to  you«  Mr.  BouTWt^  ^J^^  qtute  in  spirits^  and  think  my 
Fever  has  left  me.'  '  I  am  %ure  of  it,'  relied  the  doctor,  '  the  very 
first  expression  you  useS  convinces  me  of  iti*  '  Pray  explain  yourself.* 
\  Nothing  more  easy ;  in  the  first;  days  of  your  Illness,  when  your  life 
was  in  danger,  I  was  your  dearest  friend  ;  as  you  began  to  get  better/ 
I  was  your  good  Bouvart ;  and  now  I  am  Mr.  Bouvart,— depend  upon 
it  you  are  quite  recovered.'  -^ 

Bouvart's  observation  was  grounflR  in  a  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
every  day's  experience  shows  that  '  acdpe  dum  dolet,'  should  be  the 
medical  man's  motto,  particularly  the  more  laborious  branches  of  the 
profession,  whose  remuneration  comes  when  the  impresdons  of  fear, 
hope,  and  gratitude,  are  almost  efiaced,  and  who  are  then  often  pai? 
with  indifierence,  hesitation,  reluctance,  and  reproadi* 

4. — ITte  AlbigenseSf  a  Romance,    By  the  author  of  Bertram,  &c.   (4  Vols. 

small  8yo.    Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.) 

ENGLISH  literature  of  the  present  day  is  written  almost  exclu- 
sively ^br  the  day ;  and  the  fame  which  its  writers  seek,  and  are  content 
to  obtain,  is  that  which  they  can  hear  pronounced  upon  their  efforts, 
not  that  which  exists  only  in  the  futurity  of  the  imagination.  We 
[^hall  not  pretend  to  say,  that  this  very  limited  ambition  is  the  on^ 
mo'st  likely  to  lead  to  the  production  of  works  of  extensive  and  per- 
manent vsdue ;  though  we  are  far  from  denying,  that  it  may  .produce, 
and  that  in  fact  it  has  produced,  many  works  of  this  description. 
But  we  do  conceive  that  an  author  has  a  perfect  right  to  choose  the 
end  to  which  his  labours  shall  be  directed,  provided  that  end  be  not  a 
positively  mischievous  one ;  and,  that,  if  his  ambition  he  of  the  above 
umited  nature,  he  has  even  a  stronger  title  to  have  his  claims  al- 
lowed, provided  those  claims  are  valid  ones  as  far  as  they  reach,  than  if  they 
were  of  a  more  extended  arid  prospective  character.  For  the  writer  who 
labours,  and  is  destined  to  labour,  for  posterity,  is  sure  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  his  anticipations  of  fame,  inasmuch  as  he  grasps  ^t  in  ima- 
gination beforehand ;  and  this,  whether  it  ever  exists  for  him  in  futurity 
or  not ;  whereas  he  who  limits  his  views,  both  of  exertion  and  of  dis- 
tinction, to  his  own  day,  and  never  looks  to  futurity  at  all,  is  utterly 
disappointed,  and  has  nothing  whereon  to  rest,  if  his  hopes  should,  by 
whatever  means,  be  frustrated.  That  the  literature  of  the  present  day 
is,  generally  speaking,  ephemeral,  we  shall  not  deny ;  but  we  hold  that, 
on  tliat  very  account,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  critics,  in  whose  hands 
^e  price  of  that  literature  is  for  the  most  part  deposited,  to  see  that 
no  porUon  remain  unpaid,  or  be  paid  in  coin  that  is  not  its  due. 
(Jnquestionably  one  of  the  advantages  that  may  be  reckoned  as  a  set 
off  against  the  evils  attending  the  present  inordinate  increase  of 
periodical  works  of  a  critical  nature,  is  the  jealous  watch  and  ward  thJat 
18  likely  to  be  thus  created  and  kept  up  between  the  individual  mem- 
Ibiers  of  this  class.  For  ourselves,  at  all  events,  we  can  say,  that  though 
^uredly  tv^^  shall  not  be  found  '^  pricking  forth"  on  the  plains  of 
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literature^  under  the  guise  of  critical  Quixotes^  and  offering  our  aid  td 
&nf  distressed  authors  who  may  seem  to  need  such  interference ;  yet  as 
certainly  we  shall  find  no  strcmger  stimulus  to  examine  the  pretensions 
of  any  public  writer  whom  we  might  otherwise  have  passed  by,  than 
that  of  hearing  him  virulently  abused  by  any  of  the  present  leading 
authorities  of  the  day; — seeing  that,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  those  authorities,  there  is  not' 
one  of  them  that  has  not  already  shewn  itself  to  be  under  the  influence, 
at  least,  if  not  the  guidance,  of  other  interests  than  those  of  truth  and 
justice. 

We  were  a  little  disappointed  in  finding  that  Mr.  Maturin's  new 
work  is  not  of  a  character  that  either  entitles  or  entices  us  to  make  it 
the  occasion  of  a  general  examination  of  his  literary  pretensions.  For 
we  could  not  do  this  effectually,  without  adducing  various  examples  of 
the  faults  and  the  good  qualities  that  are  peculiar  to  his  writings ;  and 
it  so  happens,  that  the  work  now  before  us  is  almost  entirely  deficient 
in  either  of  these.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  difficult  to  account  for  this. 
Mr.  Maturin,  though  now  a  tolerably  practised  writer,  is  far  from 
having  acquired  that  command  over  the  efforts  of  his  pen  which  the 
time  that  he  has  exercised  it  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
given  him  :  for  his  mind  is  not  one  that  will  submit  to  be  ^'  constrained 
by  mastery,"  either  in  its  strengths  or  its  weaknesses.  It  may  be  led, 
we  sincerely  believe,  to  perform  very  valuable  services  to  the  republic 
of  letters ;  but  it  may  not  be  driven  to  do  either  good  or  evil.  And 
if  it  be  driven,  the  results  will  be  a  something  between  the  two,  and 
bearing  no  distinctive  character  whatever.  Now,  we  conceive  the  work 
before  us  to  have  proceeded  from  an  artificial  and  ill-considered  impetus 
of  the  above  kind.  Mr.  Maturin  has  publicly  stated,  as  an  excuse 
{that  is  the  form  under  which  he  most  unnecesssirily  puts  it)  for  writing 
Romances  at  all,  that  his  necessities  oblige  him  to  do  so;  and  yet  all 
the  Romances  he  has  hitherto  written  have  subjected  him  to  the  most 
virulent  abuse  from  several  of  those  critical  tribunals,  on  whose  fiat  the 
popularity  of  works  of  this  class  mainly  dependft--or,  at  all  events,  by 
which  that  popularity  can  be  greatly  advanced,  and  still  more  greatly 
retarded.  And  this  abuse,  too,  when  it  has  descended  to  detail,  has,  in 
almost  every  instance,  been  levelled  at  precisely  those  portions  of  the 
works  in  question  in  which  the  author  must  have  felt,  and  every  one 
else  must  have  admitted,  that  the  beauties,  if  beauties  the  works  con- 
tained, were  to  be  found.  What  could  a  writer,  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  his  own  powers,  and  avowedly  employing  them 
with  a  view  to  present  distinction,  be  expected  to  do  under  such 
circumstances,  but  resolutely  set  himself  to  avoid  the  errors  that 
seemed  to  lay  in  the  way  of  lus  object  ?  And  in  doing  so,  what  could 
be  expected  as  the  first  result  of  this  effort,  but  what  we,  in  fact,  meet 
with  in  the  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper? 
-—namely,  a  production  in  which  all  the  most  glaring  faults  that 
existed  in  his  previous  ones  are  in  a  great  degree  absent ;  and  in  which 
all  the  beauties  which  more  than  redeemed  those  faults,  are  absent  too. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Maturin  did  not  seek  instruction  from  the  right 
source.     Instead  of  .feeling  contempt  for  those  who  exjoessed  a  coft* 
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teppt  which  they  (^  noi  fed  tomads  him^  he  flew  to  ihem  fcgr  th^t 
Qdunsel  which  he  shopkld  have  taken  of  his  own  good  sense^  and  his 
own  heart.  If^  instead  of  hastily  putting  forth  his  works  in  the  crude 
and  indigested  state  in  which  they  were  first  thrown  off  from  his 
mpid  and  heedless  pen,  lie  had  taken  time  to  consider  of  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  opinions^  and  that  teademess  which  should  not  be 
withheld  even  from  the  pr^udices,  of  the  world  to  which  he  was  ad-* 
^ssing  himself^  he  would  not  have  given  any  excuse^  much  less  any 
igpason^  for  those  attaobs  which  have  been  made  upon  him.  But  when 
they  were  made^  if,  instead  of  succimibing  to  them,  as  he  appears  in 
part  to  have  done,  he  had  determined  to  show  only  that  due  sense  of 
t}ieir  value  which  consisted  ixi  proving  them  to  be  unmerited  (which  he 
might  easHy  have  done),  his  present  work  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  now  is;  for  almost  every  noticeable  part  of  it 
gives  evidence  of  his  merely  wjishing  to  escape  that  censure  whidi, 
with  an  equally  small  share  of  pains,  he  might  have  set  at  defiance. 
.  But,  in  considering  what  this  work  might  have  been,  we  have  perhaps 
t^  long  delayed  to  give  an  account  of  what  it  jreally  is.  Its  plan  is 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  purely  iiistorical  Scotch  novels  ;  or  rather 
of  those  which  profess  to  illust];ate  the  manners  of  a  particular  period, 
by  building  up  a  fictitious  narrative  on  a  foundation  which  has  been 
IMd  by  real  historical  events*  It  appears,  by  the  author's  Preface,  to  be 
one  of  '^  a  series  of  Romances  illustrative  of  European  feelings  and 
ittanners  in  ancient  times,  in  middle,  and  in  modem."  The  scene  is  laid 
in  France,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the  events 
almost  entirely  grow  out  of  the  then  existing  wars  between  the 
Catholics,  and  the  sect  of  early  Christian  reformists  termed  Albigenses ; 
or  rather  out  of  the  Crusades  undertiaken  by  the  former  against  the 
latter :  for  it  was  on]y  when  the  latter  were  occasionally  supported  by 
some  of  the  powerful  feudal  nobles  of  the  day,  that  they  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  offer  any  resistance  whatever  to  the  attacks  of  their  Popish 
persecutors.  The  state  of  society  in  Europe  at  this  period,  renden  it 
peculiarly  fitted  in  all  respects  for  the  scene  of  that  class  of  work  which 
is  known  to  English  readers  of  the  nineteenth  century  under  the  name 
of  a  Romance  ;  and  accordingly  we  have,  in  the  work  before  us^  all  the 
usual  ingredients  of  that  species  of  composition ;  namely,  heroines  of 
perfect  beauty,  and  of  immaculate  virtue ;  heroes  (for  there  are  two  of 
each)  of  corresponding  beauty,  who  prove  themselves  models  of  wisdom, 
smd  perform  miracles  of  valor ;  feudal  lords,  who  are  prodigies  of  cruelty, 
mpacity,  and  crime;  churchmen  of  boimdless  ambition^  insatiable 
aivarice>  and  unbridled  lust ;  knights  of  incomparable  courage,  and  in- 
vincible  force;  captains  of  banditti,  of  matchless  dari^ig  and  measureless, 
wickedness ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  whcde  host  of  subcu^inate  and  collateral 
agents,  under  the  characters  of  astrologers,  enchantresses,  witches^  , 
a^aniacs,  monks,  fanatics,  &c.  &c.  By  the  aid  of  all  these,  however^ 
toffether  with  tlie  whole  machinery  of  impregnable  castles,  interminable 
gallertes,  impenetrable  dungeons,  imperceptible  openings  in  tapestried 
chambers,  &c,  l^e  author  of  the  Albigenses  has  produced  a  tale  whick 
is  very  far  from  being  equal  in  point  of  general  inter^t  to  those  pf  the 
same  dass  which  hay^  befof^  pix)Qee4ed  fiom  iia  pen ;  mi  whii^j  a^ 
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we  have  before  hinted^  is  almost  entirely  deficient  in  those  detadied 
passages  of  power^  spirit^  and  tra^  pathos  which  formed  the  mqst 
striking  features  of  lliose  works.  The  plot  of  the  present  tale  is  no 
less  wild  and  unconcocted  than  that^  for  example^  of  Melmoth ;  while 
it  wants  all  that  interest  (such  as  it  was)  which  arose  from  the  sup^« 
natural  machinery  of  the  latter. 

Another  great  failure  in  the  work  before  us,  arises  from  an  attempt 
in  the  author  to  depict  historical  characters,  and  to  represent  them  in 
something  like  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  actually  engaged. 
To  depict  character  at  all  is  not  Mr.  Maturin's  forte ;  and  to  construct,  a 
character  which  shall  at  once  be  consistent  with  itself  and  with  human 
nature  out  of  the  fragments  and  hints  (often  contradictory)  th^t 
occur  in  what  is  called  Mstory,  requires  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  a  delicacy  of  tact,  that  are  rarely  indeed  to  be  met  with.  In  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  Mr.  Maturin  comes  painfully  in  contact 
with  his  reader's  ideas  of  his  great  cotemporary,  and  the  silent,  and 
perhaps  unconscious,  comparisons  they  are  compelled  to  make  in  con- 
sequence, render  them  less  easily  satisfied  than  they  might  otherwise  be. 
The  only  character  in  this  work,  whether  historic^  or  fictitious,  which 
is  drawn  with  any  thing  like  vigour  and  consistency,  is  that  of  the  bishpp 
•of  Toulouse.  And  in  his  we  have  but  a  few  striking  and  prominent 
points— -none  of  those  subtle  and  almost  evanescent  traits  which  escape 
t^e  notice  of  the  general  observer,  but  on  which  half  the  truth  and  all 
the  delicacy  of  the  pipture  depend.  ^         i 

The  other,  and  most  cryine  and  conspicuous  general  defects  of  this 
romance,  are,  the  inordinate  length  to  which  the  plot  is  spun  out,  aad 
the  consequent  flaggings  of  the  progressive  interest  on  which  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  attraction,  and  therefore  the  merit,  of  a  work  like  this 
depends  ;  and  the  extremely  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  plot  are  united  with,  or  rather  are  disunited  from,  each 
other.  This  latter  defect  distracts  and  confuses  the  reader's  attention, 
and  causes  the  complication  of  the  plot,  which  can  be  introduced  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  encreasing  the  interest,  to  produce  a  directly 
opposite  efiect. 

The  only  positive  defect  that  we  shall  notice  in  the  detail  of  the  AUdr 
genses,  is  this :  that  the  comic  parts  of  it  are  all,  without  exception, 
totally  bad.  The  marvellous  appetite,  and  the  mal-a-prop  Latin  of  th^ 
abbot  of  Normoutier,  are  dull  and  dreary  to  the  last  degree ;  and  the 
heavy  trifling  of  Sir  Ezzelin  de  Verac,  is  a  mere  impertinence. 

We  now  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  bright  side  of  the  work  before  us« 
We  shall  not  attempt  an  abstract  of  the  plot  of  this  romance,  because 
any  such,  to  be  intelligible,  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  that  we  c^ 
allow  to  this  notice.     But  we  can  confidently  state,  to  the  reader^  ojf 
works  of  this  nature,  that,  with  all  its  faults,  they  will  find  the  AIM* 
genses  well  worth  a  perussd.     They  will  meet,  in  the  first  f^Lace^  witjbia 
very  vivid  general  picture  of  the  manners^  liabits,  m<^  tones  of  fe^km^^ 
of  a  most  smgular  and  interesting,  if  not  a  most  enviable  state  of  socie^^ 
— a  picture,  they  may  rest  assured,  very  little  if  at  all  exaggerated,  eith^> 
in  its  individual  fjsatures  or  its  general  effect.    T^e  rcilative  qonditioiMf  o£' 
t}ie  various  dasBe^:^,  ^od^if •^nom  the  monarch  on  libe  thi:^  dowa  to 
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tne  vassals  of  the  soil— they  will  find  depicted^  generally  speaking,  witfi 
considerable  truths  and  the  distinctions  between  each  dass  preserved 
with  due  care.  They  will  find  the  modes  of  warfare,  which  were  of 
^ch  paramount  importance  at  that  period,  described  with  much  occa- 
sional force  and  spirit;  the  prevalent  religious  and  moral  feelings,  and 
the  superstitions  of  the  day,  illustrated  and  brought  into  action  in  various 
Virays,  and  in  a  very  lively  and  effective  manner ;  the  scenery,  as  con- 
nected with  the  kind  of  dwelling  that  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
then  predatory  modes  of  life,  sketched  with  a  vigorous,  and  tolerably 
faithful  hand.  And  finally,  they  will  meet  with  some  very  interesting 
and  poetical  pictures,  consisting  of  groups  and  of  single  figures,  painted 
with  a  degree  of  elegance,  distinctness,  and  finish,  which  they  will 
scarcely  find  in  this  author's  previous  works,  and  at  the  same  time  free 
firom  that  overwrought  and  extravagant  style  of  colouring,  as  well  as  of 
design,  which  sreatly  detracted  from  the  effect  of  his  other  performances, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  but  those  who  prefer  tawdry  and  meretricious  ornament 
to  the  simple  beauties  of  nature  and  truth. 

We  take  leave  of  this  work,  with  a  very  favourable  impression 
of  the  author's  talents  for  this  class  of  composition,  even  so  far  as  he 
h&s  displayed  them  here ;  but  with  a  full  conviction,  gathered  from 
this,  and  his  previous  writings  jointly,  that,  with  a  due  cultivation  of 
his  taste,  and  a  not  undue  reliance  upon  his  natural  powers,  he  will  one 
day  or  other  produce  works  that  shall  at  once  satisfy  the  hopes  of  hi9 
fiiends  and  admirers,  and  put  his  enemies  to  silence. 


5.  —  Historical  Life  of  Joanna  of  Sicili/,  Queen  of  Naples,  and  Countess 
of  Provence.  With  correlative  details  of  the  Literature  and  Manners 
of  Italy  and  Provence,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  .  2  Vols.  8vo., 
Baldmn  and  Co.,  1824. 

IT  is  a  gratifying  office  to  notice  the  publication  of  any  work 
calculated  to  promote  the  study  of  the  early  literature  of  Italy,  which 
appears  of  late  to  have  been  rather  on  the  decline  in  this  country. 
During  the  last  century  our  mdn  of  letters  were  in  general  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  this  subject,  which  was  conddered  one  of  little 
interest  or  curiosity.  Warburton  speaks  with  contempt  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  who  contributed  their  share  to  the  revival  of  letters, 
and  Warton  preferred  Metastasio  to  Petrarch.  Since  that  period  the 
scholars  and  poets  of  Italy  have  been  more  justly  appreciated,  and  we 
should  regret  to  see  them  losins  any  portion  of  that  estimation  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  they  are  so  well  entitled.  But,  although  the  history  of 
Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  now  tolerably 
fiunilkr  to  the  English  reader,  that  of  Provence,  a  country  at  that  time 
rich  in  arts  and  letters,  is  still  little  known  amongst  us.  It  is  possible 
that  the  difficulfy  of  the  Proven9al  language,  and  the  somewhat  laborious 
research  which  would  be  required  for  the  purpose,  may  have  deterred 
biir  scholars  from  attempting  to  illustrate  the  litierary  history  of  Provence, 
tmt  to  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  attributed,  no  one  has  yet  devoted  his 
'j^iCL  to  thii  rich  and  carious  sulgect.     Nor  is  it  merdy  in  a  literary  point 
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of  view  that  these  enquiries  would  be  desireaUe.  The  character  of  the 
Provencals  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries^  furnishes  a 
very  singular  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind^  and  afibtds 
matter  for  deeper  speculation  than  that  which  is  usually  employed  upon 
the  merits  of  a  Troubadour  and  the  metre  of  a  terison.  Society^  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  representations  which  their  poets  have  left  us  of  it^  was 
in  a  perfectly  anomalous  state^  nor  in  the  history  either  of  barbarous  of 
civilized  communities^  have  we  any  thing  to  which  it  can  be  resembled. 
The  priesthood  were  distinguished  by  their  profane  piety^  the  knights 
by  their  sensual  sentiment  and  ludicrous  valour^  and  the  ladies  by  their 
strict  and  rigorous  infidelity.  The  literature  of  Provence^  and  more 
especially  its  poetry,  have  employed  the  attention  of  several  French 
>vriters,  who  have,  however,  seldom  performed  their  task  with  credit,  if 
we  except  the  laborious  researches  of  M.  Raynouard.  It  is  not  uncommotiL 
to  find  the  literary  history  of  one  country  illustrated  by  the  natives  of 
another,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  see  that  of  Provence  treated  with  the 
taste  and  judgment  which  it  merits,  by  the  pen  of  an  Englishman.  But 
little  has  been  done  in  the  present  work  towards  the  accomplishment  oi 
that  object,  nor  indeed,  could  more  have  been  attempted  with  propriety. 
The  golden  age  of  Provencal  literature  was  considerably  anterior  to  the 
times  of  Joanna,  and  the  author  has,  therefore,  only  introduced  a  alight 
sketch  of  the  Troubadours  and  their  history,  which  appears  to  have  been 
gathered  chiefly  from  the  pages  of  the  late  French  writers. 

The  Italian  historians,  and  more  especially  Costanzo  and  Giannone, 
have  furnished  the  materials  for  the  greater  part  of  this  work,  which 
contains  an  agreeable  mixture  of  biography  and  literary  history. 


6  — Memoires  et  Correspondance  de  Philippe  Duplessis  Mornay,  de  Pannie 
1571  jusqu'a  1623.  Paris,  1823-24,  8vo,  torn.  1  et  2.  Treutel  ct 
Wiirz. 

DUPLESSIS  MORNAY,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  his  age,  the  confident  of  Henry  IV,  has  left  many  MSS.  of  the 
greatest  miportance  towards  elucidating  the  .history  and  politics  of  that 
peiiod.  The  French  have  few  historians,  they  are  naturally  indihed  to 
paint  the  present,  and  if  they  attempt  to  describe  the  past,  it  generally 
happens  that  the  colouring  is  that  of  the  time  in  which  they  live.  This, 
however,  renders  them  so  much  the  richer  in  materials  for  history,  for 
their  minds  being  always  directed  to  what  is  passing  around,  gives  them 
great  facility  and  tact  in  pourtraying ;  and  their  detatched  pieces  become 
very  useful  to  the  statesman  and  the  historical  enquirer.  The  Memoirs 
and  MSS.  of  Duplessis  belong  to  this  class,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be 
wished  that  they  should  be  made  known,  since  we  are  already  acquainted 
with  those  of  his  rival  and  contemporary,  SuUy.  It  is  only  by  means  of 
these  two  statesmen  that  we  can  obtain  a  thorough  knowl^ge  of  Henry 
IV  and  his  government.  There  are  as  yet  but  two  volumes  published 
of  this  interesting  collection,  the  others  will  shortly  follow.  Those 
which  have  already  appeared,  contain  hitherto  unpublished  Memoirs  of 
Mpmay,  written  by  his  wife,,  and  many  other  importdiy^  pieces  uxitil 
now  totally  unknown. 
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7- — The  Outcasts;    a  R6mahcei  from  the  German.     By  G.  Soane, 

Whittaker,  2  Vols.  8vo. 

•  _  (■ 

LET  not  those  who  have  read  the  '*  Outcasts,"  be  surprised  to  find  a 
ttOtice  of  it  h^re.  The  truth  is,  the  names  of  the  Baroness  de  la  Motte 
Foiique,  and  Mr.  Soane  together,  have  entrapped  us  into  the  perusal  of, 
incomparably,  the  dullest  work  of  its  kind  that  we  ever  remember  to 
have  encountered;  which  is  8a3ring  not  a  little:  thougli  we  should 
eertainly  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  this  fact .  to  our 
feaiders,  but  for  the  names  in  question.  When,  however,  we  find,  ap- 
pended to  a  work  professing  to  offer  mingled  amusement  and  instruction 
to  its  readers,  and  totally  failins  in  both  those  objects,  a  name  or  names 
which  had  previously  been  considered  as  in  some  degree  gauranteeing  the 
performance  of  their  implied  promises,  we  shall  always  regard  it  as  one 
mnong  the  most  useful,  if  not  the  most  agreeable,  of  our  duties  as  public 
critics,  to  let  the  truth  be  known  as  speedily  as  possible :  for,  in  fact,  amid 
the  multiplicity  of  works  that  are  every  day  offered  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  reader,  the  only  promise  which  can  be  trusted  to  with  any 
safety,  is  that  which  is  implied  in  a  name.  Unquestionably,  therefore, 
if  the  most  valuable  duty  of  criticism  is  to  discover  and  point  out  the 
beauties  of  nameless  and  unknown  writers,  it  is  not  the  least  important 
of  its  uses  to  detect  and  expose  the  failures  of  known  and  established 
dnesi  In  the  case  before  us  it  is  not  necessary  to  perform  this  office 
much  in  detaiL  Suffice  it  that  "  The  Outcasts "  prroesses  to  embody 
idto  a  half-true,  half-fictitious  narrative,  certain  passages  of  Engli^ 
iyLStory,-^for  the  purpose,  as  it  should  seem,  of  impressing  fliose 
passages  more  distinctly  upon  the  reade/s  mind,  and  illustrating  those 
characters  more  effectually  and  strikingly,  than  the  mere  general  facts 
of  history  can  be  expected  to  do ;  and  that  it  totally  fails  in  both  these 
objects :  and,  on  the  contrary,  placing  before  us  a  picture  at  once  crude, 
eoarse,  and  Jade,  of  some  of  the  most  impressive  portions  of  our 
annals — portions,  too,  which  in  themselves,  and  as  mere  true  relations 
of  known  facts,  are  as  deeply  interesting  as  any  fictitious  narratite  that 
ever  was  penned. 

^^  The  Outcasts "  refers  to  that  period  of  our  history  which  imme- 
jyiately  precedes  and  follows  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  Grey-^^skipping 
over,  however,  a  portion  of  sixteen  years,  in  order  to  introduce  us  to 
'die  court  of  Elizabeth.  The  princi{»l  historical  characters  (or  rather 
names  J  which  are  introduced,  are  lady  Jane  and  her  young  husband, 
Dudley ;  sir  Richard  Bertie  ond.  his  wife,  the  duchess  of  Snffc^  (the 
<>utcasts);  a  few  of  the  principal  Catholic  bi&hops  and  German  re-* 
formers;  and  afterwards  (when  the  scene  changes  to  the  Protestant 
ascendancy  under  Elizabeth),  the  maiden  queen  herself,  lords  WiU 
loughby^  Essex,  Burleigh,  &c  &c. 


8. — Reveries  of  a  Recluse.    1  Vol.  (Miver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 

.  IT  is  not  either  on  account  of  its  merits  or  ks  demerits  that  we 
tiunk^it  worth  vhile  to  notice  this  work ;  for,  in  point  oi  fact,  it  pos-* 
SQSses  neitlier;  unlm^.  isideed,  it  be  not,  iher  greatest^  of  aU  desuenU 
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to  want  any  character  or  quality  wbaterer^  good  or  bad*  Our  ob^ 
jeet  in  recommending  to  tfe  reader's  attention  these  **  Reveries  for 
a  Recluse/'  is,  that  m  case  a  stray  copy  of  them  should  chance  to 
fall  in  his  way,  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  kind  of 
works  which  oceasionaUy  issue  from  the  press  of  the  "  Modern 
Athens !" — ^We  have  here  between  three  or  four  hundred  pages  of 
£s8ays,  on  various  popular  and  interesting  subjects,  the  very  mention 
of  which,  one  would  suppose,  were  enough  to  inspire  the  dullest 
of  thinkers  with  ideas,  selections  from  wluch,  if  expressed  in  tole^ 
rable  English,  could  scarcely  fail  to  afford  something  like  amusement, 
as  well  as  instruction,  to  not  fastidious  readers— which,  who  shall  say 
that  modem  ones  are  ? — We  have  "  a  sdance  at  the  last  half  century ;" 
a  sufficiently  fertile  subject,  as  it  should  seem :  also,  on  newspapers — on 
novels— on  social  conversation-— on  modem  criticism^ — on  curiosity— -on 
the  French  and  English  populace— on  Napoleon — and  on  various  other 
themes  equally  susceptible  of  an  almost  endless  vtoety  of  pleasant, 
spirited,  and  novel  remark  and  illustration.  And  yet  we  will  venture, 
to  say,  that  not  one  of  these  themes  shall  be  started  in  any  '^  social 
conversation,"  that  shall  take  place  even  in  the  "  Modem  Athens" 
itself,  during  the  next  talking  season,  which  will  not  be  piroductiTe  of 
as  least  as  much  originality  and  amusement  as  we  meet  with  in  these 
"  Reveries  of  a  Recluse/' — Recluse  indeed  must  the  writer  of  these 
pages  have  been  during  ''the  last  half  century,"  if  he  imagines  that, 
in  fact,  any  one  could  even  have  talked  what  is  here  set  down,  in  any 
company  of  elderly  ladies  of  either  sex  who  are  in  the  habit  of  devoting 
their  winter  evenings  to  tea  and  tittle-tattle.  ' 

^  ^^ — ^ — _^  ■ 

9, -^Translations  from  the  German^  and  Original  Poems,  By  Lord  Francis 

Leveson  Gpwer,  8vo.  1814.    Murray. 

TILL  within  a  few  years,  Wieland's  Oberon,  by  Mr.  Sotheby,  an4 
Gbthe's  Iphigenia,  Lessing's  Nathan,  the  Wife,  and  Biirger's  Leonor% 
and  other  ballads,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  constituted  the  whole  body 
of  poetical  translation  from  the  German.  Mr.  Beresford's  German 
Erato,  though  of  very  moderate  execution,  introduced  to  the  English 
reader  a  number  of  lyrical  pieces  set  to  music.  But,  within  a  short  period^ 
German  literature  has  become  a  study  among  our  younger  poets,  and  ^ 
copious  anthology  might  already  be  collected  from  the  veraons  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  our  popular  magazines.  The  present  publication 
is  a  respectable  addition  to  our  stock  of  poetical  translation,  though  we 
cannot  class  our  author  with  Gillies  or  Carey,  who  have  lately  carried 
this  elegant  ^t  to  a  hiffh  degree  of  excellence.  Lord  L.  Grower  has 
had  the  judgment  to  select  compositions  which  have  in  their  matter  ft 
claim  to  public  attention,  independently  of  their  poetical  form.  Tins 
is  particularly  tme  of  the  poems  of  Schiller  (of  which  eight  are  reni 
dered  in  this  little  volume).  A  translator  might  distrust  his  pow^  d 
transferring  to  a  foreign  ],anguage  the  exquisite  grace,  which  a  perfect 
mastery  of  style  throws  over  all  the  minor  poems  of  Gbthe,  be  thef 
elegies  or  epigrams,  ballads  or  songs ;  who  yet  xnight  hope  to  impart 
the  sterling  sense  of  the  aignificant  and  wdffhty  lines  of  Schiller. 
The  Veiled  Statue  at  Sais  and  the  Ideal,  are  phuosophical  poems>  mudi 
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better  entitled  to  that  character  than  the  popular-  common-places  of  th^ 
Essay  on  Man.  "  The  Gods  of  Greece"  is  a  polemical  ode,  which,  at 
its  first  appearance  (like  the  author's  first  tragedy,  the  Robbers),  drew 
'down  upon  him  a  host  of  angry  adversaries,  fibt  it  will-  not  be 
mistaken  here.  The  orthodox  Jolmson  at  l^ast  has  sanctioned  it.  by 
the  remark,  that  the  Grecian  mythology  will  always  her  the  religion  of 
poiets.  Even  the  Epithalamium  has  in  it  more  of ;  contemplation  than 
.of  desire.  We  make  one  extract  only  from  **  Honour  to  Woman,'* 
.that  our  readers  may  appreciate  the  translator's  e£K)rt  in  copying  the 
metre  of  the  original,  to  give  a  male  and  female  character  to  the  verses 
which  respectively  characterise  the  sexes  :^- 

Reason's  voice  ^md  Truth's  directions. 

Haughty  man  delights  to  brave ; 
And  the  spirit's  own  reflexions 

Drive  it  forth  on  passion's  wave. 
Furthest  distance  still  exploring. 
Nearest  forms  content  to  lose  ; 
O'er  the  bounds  of  aether  soaring, 
Man  his  shadowy  bliss  pursues. 
But  with  the  charm  of  her  magical  glances. 
Back  to  the  joy  which  her  presence  enhances. 
Woman  can  lure  him  to  wander  ajgain  ; 
For  she  clings  to  the  earth  where  her  ^rtune  has  placed  her 
And  content  with  the  charms  with  which  nature  has  graced  her. 
With  a  daughter^  obedience  submits  to  her  chain. 

With  the  exception  of  one  romantic  ballad  from  Gothe  (the  song  of 
the  Imprisoned  Knight),  the  rest  are  from  Burger,  SaHs,  and  Korer, 
writers  of  far  less  importance  than  the  great  tragedian.  The  original 
poems  will  not  engage  the  attention  of  any  reader  beyond  the  circle  of 
the  noble  author's  peirsonal  connections.  They  are  entitled  to  this 
epithet  only  by  the  courtesy  which  gives  it  even  to  every  novel  which 
has  nothing  new  but  its  names.  There  is  a  large  class  of  writers 
(among  whom  Lord  L.  Gower  is  one)  whom  we  would  rather  see 
applying  their  skill  in  versification,  and  their  powers  of  language  in  the 
production  of  avowed  translations  of  poetical  master-pieces,  than  in 
repeating  thoughts  and  ringing  the  changes  on  incidents,  characters, 
and  descriptions,  familiar  to  us  all,  even  to  satiety. 


10. — A  Phiiosophical  Dictionary,  from  the  French  of  M.  De   Foltaire, 

Vol.  1.  12mo.  1824. 

IT  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  work  of  Voltaire  which  has  not  found 
an  English  translator,  is  the  Phildsophical  Dictionary ;  a  work,  to  say 
the.  least  of  it,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  others  .in  wit  and  instruction. 
The  Philosophical  Dictionary  was,  originally,  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  the  sweepings  of  the  author's^  study  in  which  numerous 
short  essays  on  subjects  of  every  description,  some  originally  designed 
for  parts  of  larger  works,  others  written  for  public  jbumals,  and  some 
composed  without  £uiy  view  to  publication  at  all,  were  arranged  alphas 
betically  for  the  purpdse  of  moare  conveni^t  rei^rence:  To  me8e,*8(ttne 
articles   intended  for  insertion   in  the  eelebsated  Eneydop^die   were 
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afterwazds  added^  aad  th^  whole  were  sent  to  the  press  with  the  title  of 
Philosophical  Dictionary.  In  subsequent  editions^  the  articles  actually 
inserted  by  Voltaire  in  the  Encyclopedie,  together  with  other  essays 
found  after  his  deaths  were  incorporated  in  this  collection ;  so  that  the 
work^  as  it  stands  at  present^  consiflta.  of  the  greater  part  of  the  short 
treatises  of  this  eminent  man^  on  every  subject  to  which  his  attention 
was  attracted  during  a  literary  life  of  more  than  sixty  years.  From 
this  collection^  with  certain  judicious  omissions^  the  present  translation 
has  been  made.  The  omissions  we  allude  to>  consist  chiefly  of  certain 
essays  on  physical  science^  in  which  later  experience  has  produced  a 
total  change  of  opinion ;  of  criticisms  on  French  poetry  and  the  drama  ; 
of  remarks  on  local  institutions  and  ob(a|]ete  provincial  laws^  with  other 
matters  which  have  equally  lost  their  iiflnest. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  descant,  upon  a  book^  whose  merits  have  been 
so  long  decided.     There  is    probably  no  work  of   equal   size  in  any 
language  which  has  been  so  frequently  reprinted  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time.     Its  wit,  its  variety,  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  numerous  imputations  against  its  author's.leaming,  its  extensive  and 
curious  research,  present  a  combination  of  attractions  which  cannot  fail 
to  secure  a  lasting  popularity.     It  contains    so   happy   a   mixture  of 
openness    and   plaiurspeaking,    with  so    guarded   a  respect    and  evqn 
deference  to  prevailing  notions,  that  the  most  punctilious  will  be  rather 
tempted  to  laugh  than  frown ;  for  what  can  we  say  to  an  author  whose 
courtesy  is  so  extreme,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  translator  s  preface^ 
"  he  seldom  treads  upon  the  toea  of  our  prejudices  without  touching  hig 
hat  with  the  most  finished  politeness." 

The  translation  before  us  is  executed  with  accuracy  and  spirit.  To 
transfuse  the  wit  of  Voltaire  into  a  foreign  language  is,  of  course,  no 
easy  task.  The  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  with  as  much  succesd 
in  the  present  instance,  as  in  any  preceding  translation  from  the  writ- 
ing of  this  author,  and  with  much  greater  than  in  most  of  them.  The 
English  reader  will  certainly  feel  great  obligation  for  a  present  at  once 
so  instructive  and  amusing  as  this  book  has  been  made  by  the  translators. 

A  preface  is  prefixed  to  this  edition,  which  contains  a  laboured  attempt 
to  justify — ^we  think  unnecessarily — the  occasional  compliances  with 
the  court,  the  flattery  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  pretended  deference  to 
men  and  institutions,  who  were  alike  the  objects  of  his  contempt,  which 
have  so  frequently  been  objected  to  Voltaire.  If  no  truth  is  to  be  told 
at  all,  under  circumstances  which  .will  not  allow  us  to  tell  the  whole, 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  chance  remains  for  the  improvement 
of  the  human  race,  whilst  the  int^ests  of  those  who  are  in  possession  o£ 
power  are  adverse  to  the  promulgation  of  truth  in  almost  every  shape 
and  quantity  ?  We  look  upon  it  as  the  signal  merit  of  Voltaire,  that 
no  casual  or  partial  difficulties  could  suspend  his  attacks  on  the  mis^ 
ehievous  institutions  and  pernicious  prejudices  of  his  country.  <  He  pur^ 
sued  his  object  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  No  failure  could  dishearten, 
and  no  opposition  deter  him.  To  dissimulate  was,  in  his  circumstances, 
a  necessary  part  of  his  system.  He  saw,  from  the  first,  that  his  only 
plan  was  to  seize  every  occasion  of  doin^  good,  and  on  all  occasions 
to  do  as  much  jgood  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  he  found  it  neces« 
sary  to  yield  to  isome  drcumstances^  in  order  to  make  others  yield  to 
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lum.  Employing,  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  al||unilftt  bt  railb^,  verse 
or  prose,  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  epigram,  or  essay — ^making  reason  so 
simple  as  to  attract  the  most  frivolous,  and  so  amusing  as  to  conciliate 
the  most  prejudiced ;  he  undertook  the  gigantic  ta^  of  r^nerating, 
by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  ||ie  government  and  religion  of  his 
country.  His  success  has  not  been  unmixed.  In  some  mstances  it 
may  be  thought  that  he  has  gone  too  far ;  in  others,  that  he  has  not 
proceeded  far  enough.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  has  produced  a  balance 
of  good ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  quite  needless  to  usher  in  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  his  works  with  an  exculpatory  essay. 

11. — The  Old  English  Dramm^No,  1.     The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy; 

]2mo.  lS;Baldwyn.    1824. 

THE  first  Number  of  a  new  collection  of  those,  noble  specimens  of 
English  genius,  the  early  Drama,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  The 
work,  it  seems,  is  intended  to  be  general  and  extensive,  and  to 
supersede  the  collections  of  Dodsley,  &c.  The  present  Number  con- 
tains The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy^  the  production  of  an  unknown 
author,  which  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  a  MS.  of  Warbur- 
ton's  (the  Somerset  Herald),  which  had  the  good  luck  to  escape  a  too 
intunate  acquaintance  with  his  pie  and  pudding  dishes,  a  calamity 
which  happened  to  many  valuable  relics  of  the  English  Stage,  and 
which  has  been  a  standii^  ^^^^  ^^  regret  with  aU  the  tribe  of  com- 
mentators for  many  years.  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy  is  unques- 
tionably well  deserving  of  its  escape  from  the  clutdbes  of  the  anti- 
dramatic  Cook,  who  seasoned  Mr.  Warburton's  dinners  with  such 
etherial  viands;  and  its  publication  will,  we  are  sure,  afibrd  much 
gratification  to  the  lovers  of  our  sterling  plays;  it  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  man  of  genius — ^is  superior  to  the  genersd 
run  of  plays  of  the  time  when  it  was  written  (about  l6ll,)  and  what 
is  commendable  as  well  as  extraordinary,  is  entirely  free  ^m  the 
extravagance  which  frequently  marks  the  productions  of  that  age  of 
our  dramatic  literature.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  plots,  one  of  which 
is  founded  upon  the  story  of  the  Curious  Imperlvneni,  in  Don  Quixotte^ 
which  the  author  has  closely  followed :  the  other  plot  is  so  independent 
of  it,  that  they  might  well,  but  for  the  deficiency  in  the  requisite 
number  of  acts,  form  two  separate  plays.  The  dramatic  excellence  of 
this  tragedy  is  perhaps  not  very  great,  but  there  are  scenes  of  tender- 
ness, and  occasional  touches  of  pathos,  which  go  to  the  heart ;  the  great 
defect  is  the  want  of  intensity  in  the  more  passionate  scenes ;  but  to 
compensate  for  this  deficiency,  there  is  dignity,  nobleness,  and  purity  of 
feeling,  and  some  delicious  pieces  of  poetic  beauty.  In  idiort,  we  have 
read  the  first  Number  of  the  Old  EngKsh  Drama  witih  great  pleasure, 
and  if  the  proposed  collection  often  presents  a  treat  eqimUy  novel  and 
agreeable,  we  shall  hall  the  ajvpearance  of  the  succeeding  numbers  with 
unfeigned  pleasure. 

END    OF    VOLUME    I. 


T.  C.  HANSARD,  PAnuMfOBVMMiOir  Paan* 
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